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INTRODUCTOHY . NOTES 
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NOTEiS , ON TRAN.SLtTERATION 

Vinvel- Soiffids 

A hsiA the ^und of n in ^ tvu-nian.^ 
jl ihe ^und of a in ^ fiLher/ 

e hoi llie Vimel-^iind in ^ gucy/ 
i h.is the sound of / in * pin/ 

I Eius the sound of / in * policy/ 
o hi'is the sound of a in * bone.^ 

II h«is the sound of u in ^huit/ 
il has the sound of 1 / in * flutCf' 
iii has the vowel sound in * mine#' 
flu Km tile vowel-sound in * houst/ 

It should be stated that no atlcmpt has been made to Ui-stfnj^ish 
between the long and short sounds of r and in ihe t)ra%idian 
languagesp which possess the vowel-sounds in ^bet' and 'hot* in 
addition to those given aljove# Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark towels as lon^ in cases where mistakes in pronuneiatioii 
were not likely to tje nisidc. 


CefiSfffMHfS 

Most tndiati languages have different forms lor a nutiiljcr of con- 
sonams, ^ich as d, /, r, marked in tHricnlifie works %■ thu use 
of dots or italica. jVs the Kuro|)ean car distinguishes ihcse with 
difhculty in ordinary pronunciation^ it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to em|hiifa.ss the render with them ; and only iwo notes are 
required. In the first place^ the Arabic Jt, a strong gutturat has 
been represented by Jk instead of which is often used. Secondly, 
%l should be rctnarked that aspirated consonanis are common ; 
in particular, dA and /A (except in Burma) neiier have the sound of 
M in ' thii'or ^thin,' but should be pronounced as in 'woodhutisu' 
and ' boathDok/ 


^ V nVTA'OV irCTOA' V NO TES 

Bnrtfiae 

Buniicw and soriiti of Uit: Janguai^es un ihi^ frunsii^r of China Eiave 
tE)e following special suyntk:— 

nw lias the vowel-sound m *law/ 

0 and 11 are profiouticed as in German, 
is pronounced alntosL like j in ^jcwel/ 
ty is pronounced alrnost like in * church,* 
ih is pronounced in some cases as in ' this/ in some cases as in 
"thin/ 

w after a consonant has the fonoe of ^^K^ ^^J'husj ^71^3 and 
arc disylliiblt^ prononneed as if written j-atm and/^f^^v* 

It -should ;ilso be aolcd ibar^ whereas in Indian wunds the accent 
t>r stress is distributed almost equally on each syllabic, in Biirniese 
there is a tendency tu Ihrow^ sjiccial stress uii the last sylhible 

Gc/irr^i 

J^he names of some [ikccs^.g, Lvdcuila, r^^>rl]ha)^ Ltirhtlowv 
Cawn^)orc--havc obtained a po| 3 ular fiKtlyuf S|wlling, while special 
fonns have Ijccn tifficfally prescribed for others. Names of |)ersorts 
aie often spelt and pronounced differently in cliffcrcnt pans of India; 
but the varLnions hav'c been made as few as |xtssibEe by assimila[ing 
forms almost alikc^ especially where a i*irt!cylar spelling has been 
generally adopted in English twks. 

Notes on Money, Fmicesj, WErciiTij and Measures 

As the currency of India is boiied upon the rupee, all statements 
iiviih n^gard to money throughout the Gazf/f^r have nece^sariSy beeti 
cKpressed m rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1S7J the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure stiver) was approximately 
ef]Ual to ar.p or one-tenth of & £; and for that period it is c^y (o 
ecjnveit rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs, i^ooo 
= £100), But after iSyj, owing to the deprecktion of silver as 
cotnj^red with gold throughout the worlds there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as tow as In order to provide a rctn.edy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Govemmeiil of India in respect of it*? 
gold payments lo be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and firuncc from the inconvenience due lo constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in to close 
the tninls to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up (he value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The intention was to raise 
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ilic cxdsange i^slue of the rujjtc to ir. 4d/.j and ilicn mlrotlucc n jjoli! 
srandtrd (U^ottgh not nccessatiEy a gold currency) aitlic rale of R5. 15 
= £r. This t>ol:iL7 has been c-umplelgly stjcccssful. l-roin 1899 on- 
tt'.trds tlie value of the nifjce has l]ecn niahuakiiod, wkb insignificant 
ftuctuaiions, at the proiwsod rate of u* 4^. j and consequently since 
that dale three rupees liave been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate jicntidp tKL^'cen iSjj and k is manifestly 
Iiu possible to adopt any fixed sterling value fora eonstantly changttig 
rtifwe. But since iSy^ if it is desired to convert rujKcs into sterting^ 
not only must the final cipher be struck oJT (as before 1875), but 
also one-ihird muJit be subtracted from the result Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £ joo~| 1= (about) £67. 

Another matter in ootinrexlon wiih the expression of money state¬ 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be esplai ned. I'he method of 
numerical notation rn India difliets from that ^hich prevails through-^ 
out Europe. Urge numbers arc not punctuated in hundreds of thou^ 
sanfk and mil lions, but in lakhs and crorcs, A lakh b one hundred 
thousand (wi'ratten out as j ^00,000), and a ctore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out fis 1,00,00^000), Uonsequeutlyi accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupees a kkh of rupees {Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalenE of £10,000 before 1S73, and as the 
ct:|uiva]ent of (about) £6,667 lifter iSgg; while a crorc of rupees 
(Rs, 1*00,00^000) may similarly be read a^ the equi^^lent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873* and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that I he rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commorily used for many purposes by both 
imiives and Europeans. The aniva was formerly reckoned as j 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to i^, 'Ihc 
amia is again sulidivided into 12 pies. 

The iiirious systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
scale with immense variattons in tlie weight of unito. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and leas commonly in 
Mad w and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers; 
one -W*r = 16 chlitaks or So tolaa The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, arid even from village to 
village; hut iit the Eiari<hLrd ^'stern the tola is j8o grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the ru|>ee)* and the seer thus weighs 2-057 ^b., 
and ihc maund 82^38 lb. This standard is used in official repnts 
and throughout the f/arr/Awn 

For calcuIatEOg retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Tlius^ when prices 
change, wlut voiics is no! the amount of money to be jKud for the 
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c|ildnLily, but ihc quantity tu be ubuiincd for the same amount 
of mone^'. In other words, firrices in India arc c]uantTly pdccif^ not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity go^ up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which h at first sight perplexing 
to ai'i English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in Englandp especially at small 
shops, where pennywortlis of many grocenes can be bought, 
likewise, aie comrnonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be demred tu convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted-abased 
t]|Km the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at ir. 4^.: 1 seer jier rupee = (al>out) 
5 lb. for ; s $ecr^ per rupee = (about) b lb. for is .; and so on. 

'Vhc imme of ihe unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the which voii^ greatly in difTerent parts of the country. 

Hut areas have always been ei\pr£?ssed throughout the either 

in square miles cir jn acrei. 
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NAyakanhatti.—I qwfi in the Giallnkcre fJfwA of Chfuildroo^ 
District^ Mysore, situaicd in 14* sfi' N* and 33^ E., 14 tnilcs north¬ 
west of Challakero town. Population ^,^58. Thu name wiis 

formerly Hattie It was foundiM by ii Naik^ who came here with kir^e 
droves of superior Cuiilc from near Srlsailani in Kumool I district in 
search of jiastu re> H c was recognized a /vf//^dr Ijy V'ijiiyaiiagarj and 
exchanj^ed somu of his cattle for MolakMrnnru. The territory was capn 
tured by the chiefs of Chttaldroog^ and ftits held by them till subdut^ 
by Haidar All. At Kityakanhatti is a tomb and temple dedicated to 
a Mahttpunisha or saint of the Lingilyats^ to which sect most of the 
pctipte belong. The munici|)aJity, formed in 1899, became a Union 
in 1904. The receipts and expenditure for two ycarjt ending 1901 
averaged Ri. 1,500 and Rs.5ao. In 1905-4 they were Rs. t.ioo and 
Rs. 5,500. 

Nayftnagar^—Town in MerwSra, RAjpuE^itt- Set fluiiw'AR, 

Nazareth.—Village 111 the SrivaikunUxm of rinncvelly histnet^ 

Madras, situated in S* 34^ N. and 7T"59' E.^ 32 miles from PAlam- 
cottah. Population (igot)^ 4p3i5ti of whom 3,690 w'crc Christians. As 
its nanie ^how^ Najcarcth is a missEotmry village ; and it contains a high 
school for girls^ an art industnaJ; school (one of the mo^^t prominent in 
the Madras Presidency), an orphan asylum^ and minion hos^iital. U 
is the headquarters of a Christian misnionf which numbci^ 12,000 
adherents and includes 3,000 schiiol'Ohildren. Good hnnd'truide lace 
IS manufactured lit the art school. 

N^Lrfi (or Gargaofi)^—ViHage in SibsAgar District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam* situated in 26^ 56' N, and 94* 45' E., on the left hank of 
tl>e Uikho river,, about 9 miles south^east of Sil.i$ilgar town. It was the 
capital of the Ahom k;?fjia from tlie middle of the siateenth to the end 
nf the seventeenth century* but was twice captured, once by the Koch 
king Nar Natlyan nnd once hy Mir Jumla, Nawab of Ducca* The 
Muhammadan historian states chai the town had four gates^ each about 
3 distant from the RljU's |)alact llie palace itself w^aa a magnifi¬ 
cent structure, the building of whkH had olTorded occtipalion to i;,ooo 
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workmen for ci yteir, nnd the €>rnanTents and curiosities w ilh which the 
whale woodw'^hfk was filled deHL-d all dcscrljsdon. KuVfinson, wTiiiug 
in 1^44^ describes the ruins ns fcjllows :— 

*'t'he royal paluco w-as surruunded by a brick wall alumi a miles in 
eircumiert;iice; but the whole town and ils suburbs appear to have 
oKiended over many square miles of country. The ruins of g^itewuySp 
bulli chiefly of ntasonryT arc still to lie seen within tlie fortified circum- 
vallations which surrounded the town- One of the gate^vays fs cotu- 
posed principally of large blocks of stoncp hi^ring marks of iron 
erampings^ which evidently show" that they once belonged to far ruore 
andent edifices." 

Nazira is now the head-quarters of the ^Wani Tea Company, and 
a considerable bajcir has sprung up on the l)anks of the river^ to which 
NSgls bring down chillieSf bctcl-leafp robber, and bamlx>n iiriU- Sail, 
graiEip piece-goods, and oil are imported in large quantities lo meet the 
demands of the cooly population. The place is connected by mil with 
Gauhiti and nlbrogarh,. and contain^ a high school with an average 
attendance in 1903-4 of 164 boya. 

NeddjavAttam,—Village In NMglri Districtf Madras. Sft Xanu- 
VATTAM. 

Heemuch^.—Town and IJritish cantonment in Centni] India. .Srf 
NTmach. 

Negapataiti Subdivision^—Subdivision of Tanjore District, Madras 
consisting of the NKCAraTA.M and .Manmij^w 

Negapatam Taitik,—(Toast of Tanjore Dtslrtctp Madras, lying 
between 10® and jo* 50"' Nh 4ind 79° »md 79*^ 51^ E.^ with an 
area of ^40 square miles. The p^ipulation fell from 320^165 in iSgt to 
217,607 in 1901 ; but the Still stands second in the District and 

fiftb in the Presidency in regard to density^ which is 907 |jersons per 
square mile. 'rhe4//if^ contain:^ proportionately more ^ucated people 
than any other in the District; and it owes this cliaracteristic and its 
general importance to NtcAi'ATAii Tow n (poimlation, 57,190)^ the head¬ 
quarters, which is a large municipality and seaport. 'Hie only other 
considerable town h TntuvALuit noted for its icinplc and the 

idol car l^elonging thereto, 'fhe JUimber of villager is 1S9. The de¬ 
mand for L-ind revenue and cesses in 1903-4 aniounEed to Rs, 5,75^000. 
Although it Sics wishin the Cauvery delta, the ^outlveustcrnmost por¬ 
tions arc l>eyond the irrigaEion system which de|>cnds upon that river, 
li contains no alluvial soil and Ehe land is not of a very high cla^. 

Negapatam Town (Ptolemy s ATgawas and Rashid-ud din's Aftf/f- 
/lyAijj),—Head-quarters of the fa/nA of the same name and seaport 
in Tanyore District, Madras^ situated in 10* 46* N. and 79* 51' K,* 
212 niilc^ from Madras by the South Itidian Railway and its branch, 
tile ]>i^trict Nmrd line. The [wipulatinn in rSjr was 4^^525; iri jfiSi, 
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53p%S^ 5^1^-^Tul m itjoi, 57.19&. Ii now ranks af the 

iiinih br||[cst itAvn in ihi: rresidiiK)^ in njct Hinduii ronucci nearly 
6!S |M:r cent. «jf the [W|nihitioni 2J [ler eent., .mtl Chrp?iUi*ris 

jfl |jcr cent, NagorCj within nii]r!ifci|iai Ititiiss lo ilic nortii, is a 
hold of I he MaiakltSyan tradersp a mi?(cd class of Muhaniniadans. 

Negapatam was in very ancient times the ca]5ilai city of ihc little- 
known NSga people, from whom its nanic is ap|Kt- 

rcnlly deriveth I-atcr it became one of the earliest iietttenienls of 
ihc Portuguese on the east coast, and was called by them the city of 
ChoramandeL It was also one of the eailicst centres of the J^ortuguese 
Christian nii.s${oni;. It was captured hy the I>Lltch in 1660, and wtli?J 
the chief of their Indian |5CKv<^siorks till 1 7S1, Meanwhile Nagore had 
been sjrdd to the Dutch hy the Riljl of Tanjore in 17731 
afterwards wrested frrptn them by the Xawab cjf the Carnatic with the 
aiti of the iCnglish. It was afterwards restored to the w ho made 
a grant of it lt> the Company m 1776. During the war of 17S0-1 
Haidar All of Mysore ceded the j>Tace to the Dutch, with the result 
tl^t an OKpediLiun from Madras under Sir Hector Munro captured bolii 
Ns^orc and Nega]iatam in Nhwicinber+ 17S1. V^'hen in 179^ the 
Tanjtire kingdom came into British Imnds by treaty^ Negapalam was 
made the J district head-quarters and remained so until 1845, A dbi- 
sional cjflicer» an Executive Engineer, a Sub-Judge^ an ^^ssistant Com¬ 
missioner of Separate Revenue, an Assistant Sufserintendent of polictp 
and a Port officer are stdl statitme<l here. There are also a branch of 
the Ikink of Madras and an agent for emigration to the Straits ^fetile- 
ments. Thu South Indian Railway has extensive workshoiss ji\ ihe 
town, and two companies of their volunteer corps have their bead- 
quarters here. The place contains three high schools for Ijoyst twxj of 
them being maintained by missionary bodied Nagore possesses two 
Arabic sehooUt arrd there h a third at Kegapalariu Of the many 
temples only otre is ancient It is dedicated to KftjUfohanaswimi, and 
is called KSrorram and cKrcasionally Cholakulavahipatlinain in the 
inscriptions of R^jAraja and other Chola kings. A stone tablet at 
a souall temple records in Dutch that this pagixla was built in AhI». 1777 
under the auspices of the Governor Rcynier van Vltssingen. 'J’be 
Kagore whose white minarets (one of them 90 feet high) are 

one of the iKst-knc^wn landmarks along the coast, wa-s buiJi over she 
tomb of the saint Mlr^n S^hih ^lakhan. 1 he inscriptions on llie 
tomb relate tltat it was built in eleven days by Pratip Singh of Tunjoro 
in Hijra 1171 (AiH. 1757). 1'he Kandiri festival, one of the greatc-st 
Muhammadan fcsdvals in S^sitlhern India^ is celebrated here on tht: 
anniversary of the xaint's death. 

KcgafLitam and Nagore were incorfioiraled as a siirglc ninnicipality 
in iRf>b, The rceei|Jts and ex|ieiuliLure during live ten years ending 
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iyoj -3 xiVL^mged Rs. 77 iM* and Rsr j 8 ,ooo resjjet’tivdy. In 1303-4 
ihe income was Rs. 76^0^30^ the [iritscijial receipts being the house and 
land lax^s (Ks* the ^irofession lasc (KiE,y,5oo)j lolls (Ks, &j000)t 

and scavenging and other rees^Rs. S,ooo). fhe total evpendilurc of 
Rs. 75iOOo included conservanc}' (Rs, 29^000), hospitals and dist- 
iPcnsarics (Rs. 7,oco)^ and roads and buildings (Rs. 10,5 >30), Thu 
municipal hospital, originalt)' built Uy private subscription^ cotitains 
46 beds. Srhenie^j fur drainage and wTitur-Kiiipply have been fnuitcd 
at an cstiniated cost of Rs. 4113,000 and R^. 3,32^000 respectivety. 
I’hc lalier project has liad to be drop^Hird for want of fuiid:^ 

Until I &45 Negapatain ^'as the chief port south of Madras ' there^ 
after its trade declined for ^me time owing to the supenor advantages 
of Tranquebart "f^liich in that year Iwid liccome a British possession 
by purcliase from Denmark. But the o[»ening of the South Indian 
Kail^^ay tn XegaiKitam in restored its trade. .\ lighthouse So feet 
high, which has recently been fitted with a revolving light, was erected 
in i86p, Jn 1876+ however^ the raiLw^ay brought Tuticorin into touch 
with ^[adras city^ and since then Nega^mtam has again declined in 
importance. The opening of the line to Rilrikill and up the north- 
e.^ste^n coa^ji lias still further contributed tow-urds this result, lilt 
trade of Negaputum is now' chiefly with Ceylon, Burmo^ and the Straits 
Settlements, and also to a very' ^tnoll extent with the United Kingdom 
and Spain. Excluding coasting imdCi the total ]nt[K>riJi in r^3“4 i^ere 
Valued at 12-3 lakhs, and the total exports at 65-7 lakhs. The chief 
inip<^rt!i were arcca-nuts (8+j lakhs), giiniiy-liagSp camphor, cotton |^iece- 
goexLs and apiiarcL Among lesser imports may be mcntioneil skrnsi 
toh^Cvo^ nliscellancous provisions, sugar, wrought metals 
rosins, wocKi and fumiLure. 'llic principal exports were rtr^e (J2'3 
lakhs), cotton piece-good^ live stock, g/ti, tobacco, cigars turmeric, 
and Hkins. 'fhe minor Ci^porls were fruits an<l vegetables, chillies, 
sugar, and oil-cake. In 1903-4 the coast ing trade consisted of [miK>rts 
to the value of 23-6 laklis and exports to the value of 9-1 lakhsr Negu- 
patam is an important centre of emigration to the Straits Settlements 
and N'atal. 

rfekioard^- A long-estahiLshcd fair till recently held annually few 
n week in the middle of April in the village of Bhaw'-^naiidpur in the 
'fh;!Lkufgaan subdivision of Dindjpur District,, Liostern Bengal and 
Assam (2$° 59^ N. and 38 ® la^ KAr the tomb of a Muharmnadan 
saint from which it takes its name. It is one of the largest cattle faitli 
in the t'rovince, being attended by about 150,000 people from ah parts 
of the country. Bullocks, principally from BihiLr, are bought up by 
agents from Mymensingb and iuljacent Districts j prunies from the 
BhuL^n hilisp country'-bred horses from BibUrr elephants and camels 
are aliiiO mid in large numijcrs ; and traders frequent the fair with 
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mii^imneoLJs nrliLltis c^ery (l*scriptiDii fn^m fiirthesl corntrs 
of (ndiii. In rt-'cent y^irs Gi>'fcmnieni has prohibited live hcldin^j of 
this fiilr m ii [vrecfluiiDn a^iivsi pUgMC. 

Nclamang^a.—Northern ftifitk of Hangolore District, Mywire, 
tying between la® 5&'and tj^ ao'N. and 77* 11^ and 77 *^ 3 ^^ with 
nn area of 27a stpiare rniles. The poputalion in 1901 was 71^95^* 
L’fjmpared with 63,119 in iS^i. I he /a/tfJfe' contains two towns, 
TyflmiLgonditl (popiilatioili 4,099) and Netamangahi (4,025), the head¬ 
quarters ; and 3^7 %'illnigcs^ Thne land revenue demand in i903--^|. was 
Rs. i,37^ocM. 'rhe runs through the east, and the west has 

a chain of liiils, of which Sivoganga ( 4^559 is the higtiest poinL 
I he Wert is l>rol<cn and junglyt while the other parts are open aivd 
eontain some largo valleys with fine tank:^. Nlie soil Is chielly w red 
rnouid, shallow and gravelly, Iroiv ore is found in some |rarts, 

Nelliampathis^—Range of hills vn Cotrhin Htate^ Madras, forming 
a S4-^tion of the Weatern ( ihits. They lie jo miles to the sennh lif 
r^lghai, which is the nearest railway station, between Io^2G^and ro® 
42' N, witJ 31^ and 76° 52^ E, 

The range ^‘artes in height from 1,500 to $jQoo feel above the sea, 
and consirts of a succession of ridges cut off from one onoiher by 
valleys containing dark evergreen forests. In ihe centre of the range 
is an extensive plateAU, the average cievation of which is over j,ooo 
fecL 1 ho highest \>cak in the range is Ncllikkottii or Radagiri, 
feet abene iica-level. KarimaJagopuTatn, ^'"eUJlchimudi, Valijamna 
Ridge, Myaninudi, and ^'alavaGh^Sn are lUher i^aks, each over 4,000 
feet in btighi. t he clinuite cif the range is cool and plctisanl during 
the grttaler jiart of the year, hut is malarions in .March^ A|vrih and 
May- Thu nionsooiv rains arc heavy, the av'cmge annual fall iHriiig 
iSS indies. In 1903 the thcrmomcEcr ranged from 60° in Dccernlwr 
to S4* in April, the mean temperature being 72*, 

Throughout the Neliiampathis and the adjoining country'of Raram- 
bikolam, the hills are densely covered with teak and other trees 
which grow in thus generous soil to very large dimensions. Until 
recently, these forests hud never been worked for want of a suitable 
outlet in the plains. A iraniWEiy and timber slide have nt.^w, however, 
been constructud, which will render accessible the valuable produce of 
this range. On the plateau above referred io, land w'as opent.-d out 
for oolTec-growing in [864- 'rhere are now eighteen estates, of which 
seventeen are owned by Europeans. T'hc total urea assigned for 
Coffee cultlvatirm is^ 8^50- acres, of which 3,177 ^crea arc under muturc 
plants. I'he yield in 1903-4 was 2jRS5 cwl., or an average of 91 lb. 
[icr acre of mature plants. From 3 oo to i ,qoq labourers are employed 
On the planiations, and the annual iiuil-rcnt amounts to Rs. 13,000, 
The Stale Iva.’^ constructed a ttjwd to the cstaiesi the length of 
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which from ihc (iioi of iho {hv. pklciiu u loilcs timl ihc 

Steepest ipudieiii 1 in fi, A^ksiu 15 miles of ro.id on the pLiitemi 
ccmou'Ct thti otiites with one iinother. I'he State niahilaiiis a dispen^ 
^ry and a police station, 'i'he popnliitJon of the nm^e i^ 3,01S, of 
whcim 31Q are KldanSp the otiiy jongic folk Found in these hills. 

NelUkuppani.—Town in the Ci^ddaluno of South Arcoi Dis- 
irictp Mail!m.s siluatod m ri"^ 46^ N. and 79.*^ 41^ E., on ihe South 
Indian Railway, "llie population in 1901 13,137^ It is 4 Union 

uiiden the [jical Boards Act (V of r3S4), N'ext to Porto Novo, tl 
Ctmtains more Mu-'^alrnSns than any other lown in the District. A 
large disMilery and stig^ir factory close to the railw’ay station afford 
employ iitcnt to about T^oeo hands. En and about the town consider^ 
al>lt m:eas ore euUii'ated with sug^J^-eane to supply the factory ; and 
ihc beleUvine is largely gnwn, the leaves being eK[KjrtetI to Madras 


and other places^ 

Nellore District (AW/w™, iierlvaps meaning ^ rsce-lown —Disirici 
on the cast coast of the NEadrtis I'resideni.yv ni>rth of Madnts City* 
lying between 13® 29^ and 16* 1^ N- arwl 79'^ 5' and ^0° iti' E. After 
^'izagapaJtnni it is the largest in ihe Prei^idency, its area being 8,761 
Jiqiiare miles \ It form^ p^irt of the plains of the Camatic, and is 
bounded on the east by the Bay of Ikngal ^ on the south by the Dis- 
trict^ of Chingleput and North Arcot; on the we^t Ely the h^LStem 
Ghlls; and on the north by the District tff Gnneur, The country 
rises very gnidnally till it reaches the foot of the 
Ghats on the west. The outer range oi these^ knowni 
locally as the V^elikondas (^outside hills')p sciiarate*^ 
Kellqre fn>m Cuddafiah and Kumool along rrearly the wliole of its 
western side. In the norsh-westj however^ the range breaks up and 
recedes much more to the west, and in this region it lacks the l>old 
and rugged asiiect which distinguishei^ it in the south, h i.s the only 
range of hills in iho District of any itn|xirt.ince. 'J^he soil of Nellore 
is not nattinilly fertilCs and large portions of it are either ro<.:fcy wastes 
or covered with scrub jungle. A nafrow belt of alluvial and back water 
deposits, viuying in width from a to 14 miles, runs close to, and parallel 
with, the sea. The best* known of the backwaters is the Pulicat 
which lies fiartly within this District and almost ents nff the 
SktKAiciKorA IsIaiK] from the mainland. The scenery of Kctlore is 
uninteresting, its distinguishitig feature licing wide extents of scrub 
jungle* Fine groves arc occasi'oiially found in the neighhnurhtKMj of 
villages and tanks, and in places stretches of bright green rice i?on- 
tra.sting whth dark dam|};^ cif trees form pretty pictures. Inland the 


< Whll* tkia walk through the presi, ihcOojjOile f^ixtiKt 

Xu trunsErrml tu Uif ocwlj-tbi lucd CctlE^^urate of filiNi-fib. The frnenl 
a rale, daU with ihc Ditifiet lUi It hIoix] t?cforc thi^ alttralknaL 
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\s pn,i-tLniilarly nionoLoiious £Lii:d thauj^h the liilc uf lliu 

VwhAls bold and precipituijs. 

The ptllK[|>t;kl Hverst ^diicli drain the Llii^trict Eravenie it frejns to 
ca^L and fall mU* Lite l^y of "They are i^ven in number^ and 

are of the usual South Indian type^ dry during llie gruater jiortioii 
of the year but c^irrying heavy flood-^ during the rainy season. None 
of them is praetioable for navijiatbn except the Kandleru^ up which 
boats drawing i ^ feet can proceed for about 25 miles. The 
southernmost is the SwEirmmitilchij which rUes in the Chittoor hills, 
ihyw's for al>out 30 miles in a north-easterly direction through the 
District^ and falb iu eo the Bay of Bengal 9 miles north of Armagon. 
North of Ebb b Ebe Kandlcru, w^hteb bears various names in di/fL-rcnt 
|ii;irU of it* course, kisEng in the VcliktHidos, it (lows jiast C^tldUr and 
enipties iUkdf into the sea near Kistna| 70 timu Its waEeir is sail from 
t Ifldtlr dow-uwatiSs. I'anhcr north is the ibo nitist ifi^fiorUnit 

of all, on which tbe town of NdEorL'p iho he;td>>i;|tiancrs of tlie J dis¬ 
trict, is b'ituaLCfh tE rbes in tht- Nandidroog hills in Mystircvand after 
n course of 2^5 mile$ in Anj.nEapur and Cudda|iah enters this [>isEfirt 
through a (ine gorge iit die \'elikonda5 at Somasila. [t (lows in 
a broad aod shindy bed for 70 miles in a generally casEem direction 
through the of Atuutfcdr and Nolloraj and debouches into the 

sea through several openings iS miles below Nellore towTi, The river 
is useless for navigution, but a vco' l^Lige area is now jnigated from iEs 
walPT. Two anicuu (dams) have bHSen built nenstss it+ at Ncllore and 
at Sang^inip which supply nunieTous irrigation ehanneb4 The Aladra.^ 
IrTEgation Company began a third at Someswararn^ but the project was 
eventually abandonedn Farther north, in the KandukUr and Ongolc 
rii/wjtj, flow the Manrrctu, the Faleru, and the Mflsi rivers. TTiese all 
rise in the Velikondasi and fall inlo the after receiving numerous 
Streamlets on their way. The last river of any importance is the 
GuNtiLAKAMMiAL^ which Issues from the groat Cum bum lank in Kumool 
District. After l)ting joined by numerous rivukU it flows past 
Addatiki. 

'fhe backwaters along the cfjast have already been fisentioned. The 
Klstrwpatani backwater contains over 30 feet of water in the hoi season 
at luw tide, but a bar with only 5 or d feet blocks the entrance. 
Several small pi?rts hud a considerable coasting trade in former tinves^ 
but the BuemiNGHAM Cm Ah and the Eose Cottsi Railway ha%e rit^w 
practically destroyed the whole of tl. Of these places the most impor¬ 
tant, beginning from the north, were KoEEaptam, Itamukkula, Rimaya- 
patruim, Iskapalli, kistna|)atain, and Dugaraiupatniim or Armagon. 
At none of them ia acccsis |)OSStble to btiaE-^ of heavy toniiogCi Six 
miles south of Dugart^upatnam lie the Ammgon shoal and lighthouse. 

The central area of ^Xcllore is comijoscd of .Arctiaeini well foliated, 
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niica and h<HffibtcifnJc lichisls^ *\ o die easL of 4 IniE; drawn rfoiii 
norSh 10 south thmugh the mkidle of UlfcM.- or i^xur^ 

gciieriilly |Liniltel to the foliatioiif intritHivt: j-bcets and lenses of ver)" 
micaceous (icgirwititcs. the last ten yeani these have given rise 

to a consider bte tnica indusky. More than j.oqo acres w ere taken 
up on leases in iSyS. Tiie ix'gnwtUts are coarsely inlergfown uiixtures 
of fcU|fcaf, quart!, and muscovite, with lournsaUne. garnet, Uryl. and 
eotumbitc ai accessory nnnerals. The largest mica crystals in Tndtii, 
measuring 15 fect Lit right angled to the foha [tnd to teet avros^s were 
extracted frr»ni Mr. Sargents mine at Itnikurti. 'i'hc mica is generally 
cotoureci grass^greenp yellowish green, or a Hoioky tint, 'J’lie ^losjiihilities 
of the field are not yuX tharoughly knoift n. and there may be a great 
future for the rnduslry, though at present it is Ilmirishing than 
it was a few years ago. 

On the weiit and sioulli-west uf thii cenlnil area conic gncUhoid 
granite and aiigitc and olivine-bearing diabase dikes ; and beyond them 
again^ in the same directiotiT somewhat irregular and shallcred 

edge cjf the great overlying i^uddapah series of the Pur;\na group ut 
ancient sedimenLiry unfossilifcrous rocks, which strutche.^ away to the 
west out i>r the Ihstrict. In the other direction, where the gneissic 
area jiasses insensibly under the alluvium^ sire occasional traces of the 
KfljuiahiLl pliinbbcaring sandstones and jihalcs csf Jura.v>^ic age. lying 
gently iticlined on the gneis^h and a long, almost continuriuri^ nairow^ 
belt of Cuddalore sub-reccnl sandstones, followed by t!ic coastal 
alluvium, low-level laterite, and areas of IjIoivii sand. 

lairge trees arc not cousnion in the PUtrfet^ being usually found, only 
near villagis. Among them may be mentioned the mar^esn (Jftf/a 
A^iii/tra^Afa), which grows even on latcritc soih die various species 
of/nw (Mira, TtkMj and rr/i^*i^sa}, the tamarind, the attadas {uraAirii 
and and the mango. I'he iialmynt and the ooco-nut paltn 

btith grow, the former abundantly, the latter unwillingly^ in the c(jast 
/d/uAs^ and the bastard date {/Vii}rfth\- s/Avs/ns) is also found. A targe 
^Kirt of the District is covered with low jscritb Jung]c> in w'hich the red- 
^^nders tree jaitAi/iNits), the Sittiti-wiKjd {CA/i?riy.ty/i*ft 

and a few other useful species occur. At the foot ol the 
Velikondos in the Rapftr /J/uk some fairly large timber trees are found. 
The casuarina w^rs intrcMiuced into the District about forty yc^rs ago, 
and now largely grown for firewood on the sandy land near the shorts 

Nullore has but few attractions for the spi^rtaman seeking big game. 
Tigers occosionalily w'^ander across the border from the Cuddaprh hills, 
bears exist on the Ghlts and in the Kanigiri and Podili hills, but arc 
not plentiful. Leopards^ hunting leopard^ ai^d Jipoued deer 

ait! to be met with ; and antelope* gazelle, and wild hog are fairly 
common. A quarter uf a century' ago a few bison were to be found* 
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Sni|K% florican^ mid other feiitbered j^anie are tolerably plentiful; and 
the Indkoi hui^taid is cxciisiuiially seen. 

I'he climate is dry and fairly healthy, being subject ki no iiudden 
changes of tenijicraturt But the heat is eJicessii-e for two or three 
months of the year, when a seorching westerly wind blows, l‘hc 

makes the tract of country near the trr^asi generally cooler tlian 
the inland fa/fiAj:* 'J'be average lemiwntture at Netlore town 
from 77"° in January to 94® in ^fay| the thcTinmuetcr rising on some 
clays to over r 1 a® in the slmdo. Hlic annual ntKin for the town is 3 s^, 
eomjwTcd with Sn Madrtis city. "J’hc Disiricl is generally regarded 
ivst one nf ihcr holiest in tin: Pnc^idency. 

Nellorc is visited by Iwth the north-east and south-west tnonscjons. 
The rainfall is lightest in the inland / 3 Ms of Kanigiri and Udayagiri. 
Nejct come the coast /^ItfAs to the north of the Fenner. Farther south, 
at Nellorc and in Rapfir and Gddur, the fall is above the IHstrict 
average. The supply is heavier, generally speaking, along the coa^t 
than in the intcriDi, the average at Tada on Fulicat Lake being m 
niacli as 41 incheH^ I1ie annuiil fall^ based on the statistics from 
1870 to avcmge.s 36 inches in the ^outh^ ji in the north-easi^ 

and 26 in the north-w'est. The rainfall Is^ however, capricious and 
uncertain. It was only 11 Inches in the fanrliie year tjf 1876, while in 
1903-4 it amounted to taearly 56 liK^heSi being an lumiy places more 
than double the average. 

Nellorc lias been fortunate in escaping serious natural calamities 
other titan famine. Hut destnfCtive storms were recordt'd in iSio and 
1857 j and the hcai^ flootls in the Fcnncr and other rivers in rS^a, 
1S74, rSSa^ and 1893 caused widespread damage. In the HrKd of 
1 SSi the renner rose to the u?i;:traoirdlnaTy height of fL'et above tis 
deep bed near the Ncilore anicut, white the whole country* betw'ccn 
CQdur and .Manubolu was inundated by the overtluw of the Kandicrti 
and Venkatagiri rivers. In 1902 and 1903 there wiere again Ivt.-avy 
floods, which caused a great deal of damage to dm nulway line, roads, 
and lanks* 

Nothing cert^un b known of the hbtnry of Neltorc before the times 
of the t'HOLAs. Tamil inscriptions indicate that it formed jiait of their 
kingdom till iheir decline in the thirtuendt cenlury , 

A.n, About the middle of %\m century' it seems to 
liavc glassed to the Fakuyas of Madura, who bad reasscrtcrl tbeir 
independence, nnd l.iler to the Tclugu Cboda chiefs, whir ruled it 
as feudaloriL-s of the Kftkatlyas of ^\'anLiigai, now in the Nizamis 
Dominions. In the next century' it became part of die rising Hindu 
kingdom of VijayanAgar, tbc capital of which was tn the modem Bedary 
Disirkt. Krishna K^ya^ the greatest of that dynasty, captured the hill 
fort of i’ttiyagiri in A.i>. 1511* and appointed a governor over it, to 
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whom the rest of tim District l)ceanic suburdiiutc, luid who cominutd 
t(j hold It even afiter the disrupt ion of the Vijajtiniigur empire by the 
^tuhiimiii3dan.s at the liaitle of Talikotft in 1565. 

English coiuicsion with Nellorc dates from 1615, when, after the 
tiiasaacrc of Aniboynpi, the East India Company’s sentints, headed by 
the futuie founder of fort St. Cleorgc, formed a trading estabiish' 
nient at Dugar^upatnam and called it Armagon or Armeghon., after 
one Amniuga Mudaliy3r, the chief man of the neighbourhood, who 
was of much a.ssisiancc to them. Armagon, how'e^'er, was given up in 
1639 in favour of the new settlement at Fort St. George, Madras. In 
1753 Nellore was under the rule of Najitullah, the brother of the 
\awab of Arcot. In 1757 he rebelled against the NawAh's authority, 
and a large force was sent against him. He successfully defended him¬ 
self with a body of 3.000 men and some aid received from the French 
at MasuHpaiam. Shortly after this Colonel Fordc, who commanded 
the English force which was assisting the Naw‘3b^ was recalled to 
Madras, Najlb-uUah then began to make incursions into the territories 
of the Nawib. cndirig with an attack cm the famous 1'impati temple. 
He was beaten back by an English dchichment from Madni-s but in 
1758 he joined the French under Momein and .succeeded in taking the 
place^ Fiarly in 1759, however, on hearing that the siege of Fort 
St. Geoige by the French, under Ijilly, had been raised, he declared 
for the English and put to death till the French with him, excepting 
their odicer, St. Denys. He was reupiminted governor of the District, 
his annual tribute being fixed at 30,000 pagodas. In the middle of 
the next year, Itasakt Jang, the brother of SatHUi J.mg, the SabahdUr 
oftlie Itocan, threatened the District; but on the aj>|icarancc of a 
strong English relieving force under (.'apiain More, he btait a ha.sty 
retreat north-west to Cuddapah, On the fall of Pondicherry in 1761, 
the Nawllb sought English aid for the reduction of Nellore, the 
governor of which he had not, dospiic hts recent submission, for¬ 
given, An army under Colonel Caillaud moved against Najib-ulbh 
early in 176a, took the Nellore fort in Februa^, and .soon afterwards 
made over the District to the Nawlib. During the wars with Haidar 
{1768-81) Nellore largely escaped the general devaaiaiion. On the 
assignment of the resenuus of the Carnatic by [he NawSb 10 the 
Company in rjSr, Nellore passed for the first time under direct Brittch 
moiugemcnt. In tSoi it wa-S, with the rest of the Carnatic, ceded in 
full smereignty to the Com|iany hy the Nawftb Adm-ud dauku 
There are very few atr'haeologica I remaimi of i n teresi in Nellore. The 
most ] nierestiriK are the ruins of the h til f< »rt at Ui>ai AO i k 1. 'J’hc a rchi- 
lecture of tlse temples and mosques is usually of the most insignificant 
character. Not a single fine building is found in the District, ihrjugh 
a few large gofiurams (towem) adorn sonic of the temples, ‘I he large 
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m<molithLc (E>klliif} at S^vrt|^am h TK^tiilg, And ikcrc is 

Li similar oni: at CliutiJiK 

I'he tarly fitsiiory uf itic District is hOW IjcsTiji vf« irked fruni 

iiij^il|>tLE 4 iS kiU the detuiSs arc uat yet fully AS4;ei1.aiucd. iMust cif tlie 
ijl$cri[^ttQns are of the ptrcitKl of the VijAyanayLir dynasty, but others^ 
gi>ing as far buck as the Ch^lukyas^ have been discoveredH 'I’he earliest 
f'Atalogued by Sewell m his Zisf iff is from a tenijile in 

JnmniLihlTu in the Darsi faksUy and is dated h. l>. 109^. Ronuin coins 
belonging to the age of Hadrian and Trajjan were found in 17^6 fn 
a small pot biiTied under a Hindu shrine, t jold coins of the former 
emperor were also discot ered in 1905 at 'rangutUr^ When the aniirtit 
aeri)i>is the Penner was being consiructedp a large amount of laterite 
had tn be quarried in die ntighliotarhoodp and in this deposit were 
found sevemt coding made s(jpAfciUly of burnt cla>v cmljedded jn 
quailE- The bodies within were in a good state of preservation^ S|>e£ir- 
heads and other sniplemetit^ wurc dbcovcred with them, 

’rhe population of the Diiitrici in iS7J nutnleered rpj7fi,Sn ; in 
iSSip i,220T-i& j in 1891, 1,463^736; and in lyoij t34Ej6^9S7, 'I 7 iu 
effect of the famine of 1876-8 is no[tceBblc ; and the uktion 

two scarcities which occurred in the decade ending 
1901 reduced the rate of increase in that jHiriixi [O a low hgurop and 
caused an actual decline^ through emigration^ in the along the 

northern and western borders. An ide;i of the amount of emigration 
which took place is given by the fact tliat in 1901 Kistna contaii>ed 
63 :^ooo persons who had been bom tn Ncllore. 

There are 1^75® villages in the Dmiici and to towns. Of the lancrp 
the chief are the two inunidpaltties of Nlvt l,OFE (poputation, 32^040), 
the headA|uarters, and Onoolk (11,864). I’he IHstticl is made up of 
thirteen fa/uAs and faAsl/s^ statistics of which, according to the Census 
of 19D1, are shown in the lahlu on ihc next page. The head^quarters 
of tht:sc (e3(cept of l^olafp which are at SQlarpet) are at the villagea 
and towns from which (hey are respectively nam^. 

Of the population, t,356,246, or 90 per cent-,, are liindu^q 82^886, 
or 6 per cent., are Musalniitiis, who are most numerous in the Nelloro 
/dluA; and 53^94^1 ot 4 per cent., are iTHstians, chiedy to be found 
in Ongokv Nellore is one of seven J>lstnc(s in the Presidenej' in 
which there are fewer females than milled Tclugu is the knguage of 
93 per cenE. of the total popnlaticm and is the pie vailing vernacular 
in every td/uA. 

TlieTelugu caster are in an overwdielniLng majority in the District 
The most numerous of them are the Kflpu and Knmma cultivators, 
who numtxjr respectively 208,000 and r 5 2^000; the Mila field- 
labourers^ 184^000; and the GolUuii ii g,ooo, who are the shepherds 
of the 'iVlugu country. Perhaps the most interesting commiini!y from 
‘^VOL. XIX. b 
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;m ullifit3i<^fcCii!l point of vk‘w ure U'le Viii^dis; a foTcsl ini^t of whom 
f)6fOQt>y m two thirds of ihe total for the Presidency, are found in 
NelEorc. ']'h(,7 arc a pfiuiitive iicoplup living maiidy in Uie south of 
die liistrict and especially in the jungles of SdhEsrikota, wlitre they 
suhsist hugely by collecting and selling fotest produce. 'Fhey mny be 
desciilmd as being still in the bunting-st^lge of developmentj anti one 
Section of thetii e^'en nc^w pr*«luces fire by fricnon^ tn tbc early years 
of the last century' (lovemmcnt took them untler its sjjeeial protcelirin, 
and still accords tbent Cjeceptitirtal treatment in several ways. An in¬ 
teresting account of tlienip by T. iianga Kao^ will be found in vl/iii/mi 
No. 2+ vnl. iv (i^tadriis, 1901)1* 
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Nellore contains fewer people who subsist entirely by agriculture 
thau my ^fall^Jts District except Malabar and the Nllgiris. I'he other 
chief cxicupations are leather-work and wcavirigi while petty traders, 
cattle-breeders, bangk-niakers (a clay found in Venkalagiri h particularly 
suitable for bangles)^ and bq^rs ore inore numerous than (rlscwhere. 

Four Chiislian missions are establkhed ia the District. Tile first 
to appear on the fields s^nte time in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century^ the old Jesuit Mission of the Camalic. This has passed 
through 3 e%'eral crises and shows but little vitality at present, the Koman 
CTatholics in the District numbering cmly 1^5^ 7 > I’ho AmertKin Eiaptist 
Mission dales fitjm 1^40, when the Rev. S* S. Day vssittd Nellore. 
llie niissinn has prospered; it has ir stations in the northern pirtion 
of iho District and it.'^ followerj; nuntber 49,400* It maintains a second- 
grade college at Ongolt% scvenil industrial schools^ and numerous 
primary schcwils for boys and girls. The Free Church of Scotland 
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i\[k^!%iDn b^cn mans^-ing a schooj for boys a .1 Ndlo^c town smce 
ifi4S, Thi; HcftiianrishiiTft ].iith£;rfin .Mission commijnrt'd opcmtions 
m I^^5. It mm posse^cs sbitions and its adhvrcFit^: nymbcr 

i^ooo> 'J'hc i^rial nimibijr of Christians in the h[>itHct is 53.948^ of 
wticsin £i]| blit 500 arc natives 

The CE>a-St dilTcr tiiuchi Ijcih in their soenery and in the nature 
of tfiuir FpOil-s, fri>Tii tiuise in the west of the I Jistriet- Sjiealcing generally, 
tlic soils are poor and gravelly on the westero side; 
hut near the seti, where the late rite fonnaiinii i^ ni:>t Ajricalttirff, 
fiiund, lie traets coni|)ceied of kiam and tlay of fair quality. Fninr the 
rttlii'iil J-ike alluvial soil stretches aw^ay from Tatia tienrly to the foot 
of the ^'etikontla hills. 'J'his range belongs to the well known <^Mkkpld1 
fomiatii Hi of quarti^ite and slate-lieds^ anel along its foot is a narrow strip 
tjf land formed from the debn.s of these rocks and covered with low 
jiingle. The flat plain betiveen It and the sea Is utiderlain for a great 
width by gneiss and granite with trap, but towards the cavt tbe cr^-slallinc 
rocks below consist of schist^. A narrow belt of htente traverses the 
District from north to iwulh not far from the sea. The coast line Ls 
ntarked by a drilling nia^is of loose sand in ridges or dunes, forming 
two or three tKiratlel lines. ^Vithin this^ a jtin'p of alluvial soil formed 
by the depofiit^ of nven> is found till tlic lateritc is reached. Alluvium 
k Mho met with in the river valleye^peeially in that of the Tenner. 
All along the Irnnks of the laltcr river, as far as the Some^^wanim gap* 
succc^Eve accumulations have ^^^iv^ercd the surface of (he country for 
a distance vary ing from 5 to jo miles. This alluvial soil is a nii^ture 
ifcf sand and vegetable matter, and, though of pocw quality, is well 
adapted for growing rice. The most fertile ponirms of the District 
are the l^enner basin in AtmakuT and Nellone, the Iratt irrigatecl hy the 
Tenner canal system in the adjoining of KfEvali and CltidOrH and 

the heavy black cotton-JSoil land in Qngote, which produces excellent 
*dry crops' and extendi^ into the Kandukilr /if/vJk. 'The latcrite licit 
gives rise to a poor soil, often coshered with scrub jungle^ which is hmiKi 
in all the coast faluAs. The country tiordcring on the hills on the we?tt 
is of fl more stony and broken character. J'he worst MwJtf in the 
Disltict are Udayagirt and Kanigiri, where water tt oict with only at 
fl great depth and the ^otl ts of very inferior tharactef. The District 
receives lain from Ixrth the sauth-wesE and nnrth-tast monsoDivs, and 
there are thus two harvests in the year. With the south-west mrjfisonn 
rains^ the early aiKi ihe chief crops are gmwn; with 

ihe north-east monsoon, the late crops. The /umastt crops are 

generally $owm from June to Septembcf and reaped between Dcircmlicr 
and .Marcht and the /ni™ crops are sown from October to January and 
reaped l>ctween February and April. The fiunJsa amps comprise tl>e 
greater variety, but the /wrVw crops cmer the larger urea. 
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TIi£ Icjlal of llie f>i5lrict 8,761 square miles, <x( which sawifidan' 
and i/iiim Itiiuts occupy ifio.y JiCjuarc iuiIl'^. I'lie sttf/ihsiftiris have ni^t 
t>eefi snrveyixlj und ihc ^ireii for wludi tiiir[h:uhir5 are cm reevatd is only 
4,97c s[[uare miles. ShiRUlScal p;.iriiculars cf this area for 1903-4 arc 
given in ilte following hi sc^uarc miles :— 
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Generally speaking, * wet crops' are most cultivated in the south and 
uaslp and "dry croira^ in the west and north of the Distriet. The staple 
food-cropa are rice and cMhm which occup)^ 497 

and 567 square miles respectively, or 28 and 3? per ccnl. of the net 
area cropped. Ne.xt in impartaitco are jcam/'u 
rd^i {E/€usm^ i‘0ra£iam\ and the various [mlse't. Kice h growa 
lensi^-ely in G^dOr and Nellore, and in portions of K avail and Atmnkur 
CA£f/afn is cuUi^'atcd throughout the L>isirici^ the largest area being in 
Atmakur, RiSpur^ and KandukOr. I {Pantitfm b con^ 

fined to Qngole and KnndukOr, white the greater ^Xtrt of the hurse-gitinl 
U found in Udayngiri sind KanlgiH- Tobacco is raised in small patches 
here and there throughout the District. Goiton is found chiefly in the 
four northern fd/tfAs, Indigo is grown principally in Ongde and 
KandukQr, while castor is an important crop evcrj whciu, except in 
CiOdOr and Ncllort Sugar-cane is hardly cultivated at all, but jaggery 
(coarse sugar) is manufactured from the juice of |>alniyra and Ijostard 
date-palms in RitpOr and 

Considerable areas of uncjccuptod amble land are found in all the 
rd/uh except <Jngule and Kaiidukar, the extent t>eing largest in Gtldilr 
and Kipfln I'he area of holdings increased by 7 per cent, during the 
fifteen years after the fanzine of 1876-^, and since 1891 live increase 
has been noticeable though slow. No improvements in ogriculrund 
practice have taken place during recent years. The ryots do not take 
much advantage of the provisions of the l^d Improvement and 
AgHculturisti' Loons Acts. During the sevcniccn years ending 1905 
only Rs. i,40^ooa has been advanced under the former Act. The 
money is generally s|)ent in sinking new and re|iaiiing old ones. 
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The ^‘clloTC breed f>r heavy cattle is cckbrateii throuj'hout the 
lVesiderH;y, Tl^c chief cenlres for raising i\Km aru in Ongole and 
KandukUr, and the coynlry northwards as far ns the VimiNiiftciii and 
/il/vJb tjf Kisnia Districi and westward into KiimcM>L I'rom 
ibis tract the large liiipplics of draught cattle required for tSte black 
cotton soil of the Ceiled Districts and Kornool arc drawn. 1 he stock 
in the southern /a/ttJti are of a lighter and inferior breed ; but in inany 
of tlie villages of Nulbrwv Cnddr^ and Kftvali the ryots niaintam large 
herds, partly for stock imrjiosesi and partly for tnanurtng their fietcK 
Sheep and goats Jire ntorc nLiTnerous in the western tracts than along 
the coasl. 'rhey belong to the lopg-legged kind ortlinarily met with in 
Sciiithem India, and arc usually reared for thdr manure and for ihtir 
.skiuAi as they give very poor meat. 

Of the total area qf rv'ffirmn and ' minor /ftatu' land tinder cyltivation, 
535 &i]uare milcis ot about ii pur cent, are irrigated in about equal 
proflOrt Ions from canals and tanks, wells taking a pro|Kirtionately small 
share iti the supply. The only considerable area (protected from 
drought is that irrigated by the Tenner canal system, which is supplied 
from iho anieuts across that river at Nellore and Sangam. None of the 
other rii'crs of the iJistrid is of much use for irrigation, A small area, 
of Sot acres in the north of the Ongole Is suijplii.'d by ih*r Kistna 
canals, I'hc Nelhjfe anicul feeds three channels which irrigate land 
on the southern hmk of the river, and [he Sangam dam supplies the 
great Kaniglri reservoir from which much hind on the north bank is 
watered. A l^roject to con^jtmet a rc^iervoir on the Manneru u> irrigate 
17,500 acres of *diy' land lue^ been recently pul in hand as a pro- 
icctitx- workn 'Hie Dislricl will ;il?tO Ijcnefit from the l ungabhadra 
PrajeeU if tlmt is sanctioned, 

■J’licte are in all tanks and 302 rharmcb in the Diatric!, which 
are partly under the Twblic Works, and jJartly under Uic Revenue 
depart men [, Qf the nine Goveminent fa/tfhy Gad Ur, Ka^-ali, and 
Nellore are the only ones at Jill well supplied with latlks, 'Hie largest 
of these sourctfi are those at Kellure, Ruchireddipalcm, and Allur in 
Kdlme, at Ananlositgaram and Kalu^’Ap in Atmakur, arnl at SurvejMilli 
in Gildan numbering 17,000 in all* arc commonest in the 

‘northern find western |W.rtSj and each irrigates from to 3 actCM on 
an average^ Water is found fjnly at a great depth in some of the 
Kanigiri and Uilayogiri wells, but these generally irrigate as much fts 
from 4 to 5 acres each. 

'nic ‘reserved^ foresLs and 'rcwrv'ed' lands cover 747 square miles, 
divided into si.v ^lng^^^, & h under a range oflkxr. 1’bey consist 
roughly of three classics: the western forests* the Forests 
central tieh, and llte coast Ktrserve^ In the central 
belt the gnjwth is, gcnenilly speaking, of poor tt^lityt and tbo areOi 
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^re^Tvtd^ ti4i,uLLlly coiiLain iiothing but 5 iui>iad ?icmh. In ihe 
hllbi trees of greater size are mei mib, I’he printijxil R^resia here lie 
liking the skipes of ihe \-clikondft hills in the /a/Mh of R^pur, Atniaki^r^ 
Udayogiri, and Kanigin. They are in blot'lc.s. alternaling with samltti/Jr/ 
knd belonging eo the \'cnkaEiigiri and K^lah^oiti c.^tatesi. H‘he Xsinda- 
v-anain Rt^rvu in Kunigirf, the LkLij^iri Kesen^c^ and the RJipiLr^ 
VelikotuLi, and Vemiktrtxki Reserves are the fmncifal of these. In 
them occur the retl-aanders tree {PUnHarfif/s tlie ve‘^i i>r 

{/Airdti^kAm M//tf or saEin^ 

wootl arid a few other useful species. 1 he 

I jest of the coast fcnest^ la in the ishH;nd of Srlharikota. 'rhe more 
Valuable timber trees found there are the wm/w 

st/fifrt/b/ium)^ and tfjusAft' {S/ncA/njf A^rT-rww'ro). 
Soap nut and lamaiiiid trees also occur hi great numliers^ and a large 
ar*;a has Jieen ]>lanted with iiasuariua. .\ tianlway ij miles long hns 
Ijccn bid down in the ii^laiid to assist in icmoving the wood. 'rUe 
ntinor [mxluce exported from this tract consists of tamarinds^ honcvi 
rattan^ soap-nuL^ ^rsa|jariltaf strychnine seeds, and myrabulanis. Alt 
along the ccna^^t largu plantations of casujLrina h:tve beeci inade^ In 
many of the rifstnct palmyra jialins abounds 

A I'M lit bn of the forests Ls closed to grazing, but to the rcm.iining 
area itittle are admitted on payment of the presoriljed fee. (loats are 
only allowed Eo hmwse in specially selected Reserves. I* irewood^ the 
royalty on mica (.see below)p aji<3 grazing fees are she chief sources of 
forest revenue. The totaJ receipts in 1903-4 amounted to Hs. i^^Opqoo. 

Of the mineral of the District only nuca h at present wc^rked to any 
large extent. Copper w^as discovered in iSoi in the villages of Oari- 
Mfnerilfl ruvna|>enta and ^alT[lpIlllt in Udayagiri, Iron ore is 
widely distributed, ami tisjed to be smelled in native 
furnaecs in several tillages in the middle of the Last cciUury. Magnetic 
iron beds of great si^e occur near the GundUhiimmu river in Ongulc. 
Gyirsum, in the form of selenite crystalii, is found In the marine clayey 
bedij in the northern jiarEs along the Buckingliaiti t.unii]. Garnet 
ocirurs in the (Thundi hills, in Recherlakorida in Udayagiri, and at 
!:^id^puratu in Kaptir. fjirge def;iosiis of latcrite are foiind in variEius 
localiEies, such as KAvali^ Kelkin?^ and I'alanmnclu^ and sire largely 
used for making nmh and building purposes. CreyLsh whiEe crys¬ 
talline limestone can be obtained near Chundi and Fcdarikatla in 
Kanigin. A gOf>d deal of lime is manufactured from JtaftJ^ar and the 
!^htll-bedsi in the backwater dcpoKiES, Sandstone Ts found near Kovilfi 
north of Nellore^ and at Budavada^ Ribepudi, and Vennavanim in 
Ougole. The stone near Rlzpudi is in flaggy berls and is largely 
4 |i.iarried for building purp^ji^:!®, being prettily coloured. Greenstone 
or diorite is found near JeEakap&d, aiKi trap dikes near Rcmniktaida 
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and Ullnpumm. Cnictc ^llpvtnr m aianufaclured in many vilta^cs by 
li.^iviELtion. The Salt dcpartmirnt obki manufacturer refined saklpetic 
in the KanufKirti fuciory. A lar^c quaiuity ci^f sahi'^ made yearly in 
the Government factorpt^ n\ong die coast, [lianiond^ arc said lo hate 
been found near Chejerla. 

n-kc hiatorv of the mica indtistry caii lie imced back 6o or 70 year^^r 
3t Flourisltctl ijreatly for h lime, but no^^' a decline has made is-sclf 
apj^Lirent^ In iyoH>-i more tkm a million pounds, valued at 7I lakh,s 
was eifiractcil, Sjui in 1905 the fjuaniity luid fallen to 50:1,000 lb., 
valued at less ihao 4J lakhs, I'hc majority of the mine^ consist of 
large open pits, frinn whin-h the mineral is retnesved by manual lalxiur^ 
Only a fe^? coniain underground tunnels. 'I’he mineriil is found in 
Kflpun AlmakUr, Gndtlr, and KSvali^ the largest number of mines 
being in the brTsl-rianied fa/uA. There w'crE; fio mines in ihe Ihstrict 
in igo.t, uf which 44 are situated on Gavemutent land, and the 
remainder in sAtvfnfms and Of lbcrSL% 56 w'erc working 

in 1904 as against 36 m r^oi. The mica □btained is of good quality, 
and most of it is exported to London. It is of several kintijSi, and is 
cither clear or stained, the tatter being coloured browji or black owing 
tu the presence of iron and nrangonese between ihu planes of cleavage. 

'ITiC industries oC the Disiricl, other than agriculture and cattle^ 
breeding^ are on a very sn>all scale. Xellore town was once fantous 
fi>r i^s cotton ctotha and tejctile fabrics. The cloih and 

now TEiade is generally of the commonest descriplion* comrnuiiieatbiis, 
though a spnall amount of better quiiliiy i.s still 
produired. Blue palampOTes usetl to be enmml in large clUantities to 
the West [ndies, but the trade has died out. A small quantity of rough 
wcjullcn blankets is produced. Brass and cop|>er utensils are manu- 
facturetl in s&et^ral k^lities. At Udayagiri one family turns out fairly 
go<Ki ivfmd-cafving. The cortsiructson pjF country ciins with stone 
wheels is a peculiarity of Kanigiri, and in the same village spinning 
tools, nr^ont and scissors, and caccftllcnt slippers arc uiiinufactured. 
fudigij is grown throughout the I^islrict, but no factories arc working 
now‘^ and the dye is manufortured in vats accorthng to native nicthiKJs. 
I’anniug ipf skins is carried cm to a small extent in many locsditics. 

Tlie esetension of railways has idTcctcd ibe trade, which iisctl to come 
acrcjss the V'dikondas from the Districts in tho inlerinr, hut this is 
alntost dead, 'rhe (irintripal eK|>orts at present arc rice, *dry* grains, 
indigcp^ cotton, sslt^ oilseeds, condhtienLs, firewood, ?*licd fish, 
hidi-St horn, tobacco, lime, palmyra rafter^ <^luth, and brass and cop(ier 
vcssek The chief im|>orts arc hardware^ petroleum in bulk» jaggeryp 
sugar, spices, &c. As already remarked^ a large trade is done in cattle. 
Goats also arc a considerable item of commerce in HSpGr. Both 
imports iind c^cpOTls arc mainly from and to the neighbouririg; Districts 
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tind Madras city. The chief cetilres uf trade are Nellorc, Ongole, 
(jftdOfp K^v-^ 1 ^ Kandukilr, Addankip Allilfp Vepkatagin, and SOlflrpei. 
Tilt only |>ort at wljtcU there is any sea-borne tnide is Kottaji^taiiu 
'Jlic ^iilue of the sea-borne iin|ic>rls during the four years ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. lOpDoo,, and of the r^^ooo. 

The earliest railn-ay to Iks opened in the Di-sirict was ihc c^iiaision 
uf the Siiuih Indian line rrom Tinipaii to GitdOr and Ndlorc, whkh 
was constructed in 153^7-8^ originally on the metre gauge. It 
through Renigtinta^ K^laliastiiP and Venkaiagiri^ and so affords com^ 
munication with K^irth Arcot. The section between Gad Or and 
Nelloro was otjnverted to standard gauge in 1899* and now forms a 
part of the East Coast line of the Madras Railway, This latter, wliioh 
traverses Nellore front south to north, was opened for traffic in 1898-9. 
It enters the District near Ataoibskam^ 38 miles north of Madras cityp 
and after running through it roughly jiarulld to the cthiist for 153 mil*^ 
leaves it a mile north of Ammanabrolu. I'he Southern Mahmtta 
Railway line from Guntakal to Ee^wada, which passes through the 
north-western corner of the 1 hstrictp wjls compleled in 1894. 

The total length of metalled roads is 1^010 milesi and of nn metalled 
roads 148 mi lies. Ah thc^o are maintained from l4>cal funds^ and 
avenues of trees have been planted along 435 mtles of (hens. The 
great northern road runs from north to south,, parallel with the niilway 
almost throughout its whole lengtk The. main line'^ of rpmmunicatbn 
which croi^s the Thstrict from east to west arc the Ongok-Cumbiim road 
through Podilh the road through KandukOr and Konigirip that from 
to Udayagiri via Vinjamur, that from Nellore to Cuddapah via 
AttnalcQr, that from Kellorc to the Cuddapah frontier via Fc.idalakurp 
and that from Cildar to the RilpUr pass. 'I'he road system of the 
District is by no means fully developed 

The Buckingham Canal is the only navigable water-way. It com¬ 
municates with the frcsh^w'ater high-les'el canals of the Kklna delta 
system at Pedda Ganjlmp and thus afford-s uninterrupted communi¬ 
cation with Cocanfida cm the north and Merkduuin in .South Arcot on 
the south* 

NeHcrOp with its scanty rainfall and limited means of fn-igarion, is 
alw^ny's liabli: to raiuinc* 1 'hc south of lire Penner, w^hich 

Famine ft fairly good fall and are Well supplied with 

tank-s are better protected from drought than those 
in the north and west, 'fhe District was visited by himine in 1805-7+ 
i823-4p 1833+ 1876-8^ and 1891-2. Relief operations had moreover 
to lio sLirted in rS^^-S, and again in lyoo* Ibiring the famine of 
1S24, 2,oo& |»eop1e are .■>aid to have been fed for three months. T he 
northern /J/ftks suffered terribly during the CiuntQr fantinc csf <833. 
when 10,000 people were being fed daily in Nellore (owni alone. In 
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j 87(1-8 ihcre w;k an almCKit entire failure of cTop, eacepi iti pitrts of 
the northern /a/nlb and the Venkatagiri samliiJ^rL At the height 
of ihi$ faiiiirw, the average daily number relieved during twelve tnonlhs 
aniDunted 10 82,500. In 1891-2 relief works were opened in the 
southern anti north Tvestern /afuAs., and the average number relieved 
ViOS 6,300. 

Ttie District comprises nine Goveimnenl /a/iiAs\ eacli uruler a 
takiiidar, and four independent deputy /oAtlAW diiidsions or iami» 
ddri hth^lh. The northern portion is generally 
under a Covufianlcd CivltifiUiij who ?idjuirisicre ine 
taluks of Qngole, Kandukiir, and Kanigiri^ and the zamlndap takslh of 
J>aTsi .and Vo 6 \\l The bead quartcra subdivi-tiuKU, is in ch^e 

fjf a Uepuiy-Collcclorj compii'^es the ta/uks of Scllore and Kivali. I he 
AtEnakOr svbdi'rision^ wbkh also under a I^^eputy-Collector^ ^rnprises 
UiJayagiri and AtmalOr. The DeputyCol lector at Gild^lr is in charge 
of Glide rand RapOr^and the i^wtlndanfaksilso^ VcnhfllapH and Foldr 
itr f?nlflr|ieL lliere are stationary sul^magistiates at Ncilora. GildOrt 
Oogole, Kandukrir^ and .^imakfir^ and depKity taksildars at Kola in 
Gfldilr, AllQr in Nellorc, nfld Addanki in Ongole, 

The iiifNiffiians occupy no less than 3,700 stiuare miles, and arc 
four in numlKrT. ^l"he larged is the Vn^^JisTACrlitt liSTATEj which is 
described in n iic|»rate article The Kalahasti cNtnto of North Arcol 
ow'ns 1^0 \'illagcs in Udayagiri, Kanigiri, AimahOr^ and 

Kandukitr. The ffsHaik for the portion of the c^itate siiuated in this 
I^ismct is Rfi. 80,500. The ( hiindi zamlu^art constsls of 35 vIlLagcsj 
and pays a /nrsMask of Rk. io,6qo. The irAimln^ar of Slulylkpad 
owns three villager in Kandiikdr la/uk^f the ftuMasA for which ta 
Rs. 3 ,I 00 h 

Civil jusiirc is administcfed by the I>islrk’l Judge^ whose ^ head¬ 
quarters are at Ndlore town, and by District MunsifK at Ndlorc, 
Kavail, Kanigifi, and Oi^ole, I'here is no Subordinate judge in ihc 
District, and the appeals from the Dislrict Munsifs are dts[j 05 cd of by 
the District Judge. A 1 $rge number uf samifidiin revenue suits are 
instituted every year before the revenue courtii* 'I he number of these 
lietwcen iS^g and 1901 averaged 3,300 a yearji being in e^ctas cjf the 
figures for mos^t other Districts. ( rimlrtal justice ts dispeu^l by 
the Sessions Court, the divisional niagislraies, and the usual suli- 
ordinatc msgislracy. Yefukalas, \'En|dis, and the lower of l 

population commit a goud deal of ibeft, and rtKid dacoities arc rather 
common. On tbe whole, however, the |KOplc are quiet and bw- 
nbiding. 

« Sqnrt iht llw to C»nirir Pl4rlrt thK i^kMiri^i 

r«rnirj;cil. \ 1 k h^rfOicm WjNIhbicPO ii htkw umler ■ l^rpwly 

CollftioF, the »outSiCTD (fiiltlEr} unVi » eoftfianleU 
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Little 13 known (if the re^^enine hi^itory of the DiJitrict under the 
I lindu.'M I'he government ?h^ic of the crop varied in difTercnt localities 
and tlic are supposed to have been generally increased by the 
succeeding Miih^aimadun rulers '^U'et' l^ind^ were u^^ually held on 
a lermre Iwsed titi the di^i-Hitm cjf the cro[3. It ifi prtjbfilile, liowcver, 
th;i.t in niany ca^ of occupation of garden and wa^ie lands the teiiuTiti» 
jkiid a lixed customary rent. 'Hie oiilleeiion of revenue was as usual 
su|)ervised hy the village (accountant) and headnutrip the 

district accountant [i:a11etl ihe s/Aa/a and Lite if€jAirtfiAA, 

I' ncicr the NawSba of Arcot the count rj* was |Xircellcd out into kirge 
divisionsp and the right of collecting all the demands lif the state on 
each of these firnied out to the liighest bidder. These lessee^ 
generally employed sub-renters, who were often the head inhabitants nf 
villagc-Sp and the effects of the system were ni^torlotuily bad^ 

Besides the land revenuet the state used to levy a number of indirect 
taxe^n such as salt ta-X* r&AJart (ur transit) duties, /fu/Zuri (or gtaKing 
tax), ifiMiif/a (or profession tax), and Vnirious export and import and 
laher duties. The lyots had al^io to pay the customary fees {mrraAs 
aitd rtisufris) to the village officers and the hereditary and 

who were originally ref^E>onsible for the police ailministratkm. 
The {-'ompany took over the adnnnistration of £ho District teiu- 
(lurarily for two years in 1790. Mr, Dighton was appointed the first 
(.-ollcetur of NelTore and its dependencies^ and Erskine of Ongole 
and I he Balrtid regiofl+ Thu rusx'nue collcictions at this dale never 
uxcccdcti 3 lakhs of pagodas for Nelloreand 85^000 pugodaji for Ongule. 
Neither the Venkatagiri s^minifari not the fA/nA of Kanigin forintti 
|jarl of the J>istr[ct at tiutt time; they were added subsequently, and it 
was not till 1863 that ihe Dislrict aLtaincd its present shape^ ^riharikota 
Island having laicn included in it in that yeor^ NcUore wnw finally 
handed over to the Company in t8oti N[r. Travers, who w'as ap[iointod 
I'ollector^ at once intnxlucud the rjpfi^ari systeni. 'J'he settlement 
cfTeciett under the rules then in force dincred In many rCspccLa from the 
present system. No attempts were matlc to calculate the out turn or 
suney the fields uccuraluly. The Ciovernment demand was fixetl at 
a customary rate of elcven-lwcnllcths of the gross produce, afEer dc- 
ilucEing jjer cent, for fcus lo vilktge <jfllcers* I he avenigc rate per 
acre was K.s. 7 for ' wt t/ and Its. for 'dry' land. The total 
as^^ment for the first five ycare vmiud from iti to so laklis of rupees. 
■J’htse rates were too high, and the system broke down under the pressure 
of bad 5casi>ii<i llm vilbge rent system was intrtNrluced in 1809. The 
t^'a/rpJrf S)'?aem was, however^ reverted to in iSji -3, and has continued 
ever since. Between 1S54 and 1858 the rales u'ctu rc<Juccd by r.| per 
cent, on * wet'and 6J cent, on Mr)^' land. In 1866 garden land 
not Irrigated with GovemmenL water was classed its ^dry^’ The 
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ms aboliahiid in fSdt suiil the />f(//art t;kx in 1^(17^ A ri.^Ut survey 
of the iJlstrictf he^n in iS^i, nddo<i Td| jicr cent- to die recorded 
occupied nresi. The DLstrict was settled st^ording to the present 
system Ijciweeit iS'^j iind jSt75, the land revenue demand being en- 
huieed by Rs. T, 3 S,ooOp Of 11 [JCf ecnL 'Hie nvemgc a^icssmenl on 
*dry ' land works out a.1 Rs. |>er acre {maximum Rs. 5, nunimum 

4 anniis)+ mid that on *wct’ land at Rsi- 5-5-7 {maximum RJk 
ni Illinium Rs. 2). Tiie average extent of a Itolding is 9I acres* 'llie 
J>ts!rict is now lining resurveyed^ and it is pro|io«ed to revise ihe settSe- 
Tuenl imtnedktlety- 

'J"he revenue frOiU land and the total r(nx:nue in ren^enl years are 


given below, in thousands fpf rupees : 

:— 



iKSfi-ii. 




t.xDil revenue + * 

i 

! ji.>s 

1 


Tu^l ruvtaue # - 314J1 


\ 40,70 

, 45.3ft 


Giving to the tnuisfer of ShcOngufe/u/tf^ to the new District of Cunt^r^ 
the land revenue demand has ocen reduced to Rs. 11^57^000. 

Tlic local aliaira of the District arc managed by the District board 
and the four hl/uA boards of OngolUp Ndlorc^ Oodtlr, and Aimakur, 
ei>m:s|Mmding to the four administrative subdivisiona nietilioned abov-e* 
Thu total uxjKnditure of these bodies in 1^03-4 was about 4 lakhs^ 
the chief item being the upkeep of rijads and buildingv^ Of their 
incoitiep i J lakba was derived from the land cesi There are Tifteen 
Union which look after the ianitary and other needs of 

their respective villages^ besides two muniri|ia.3itjes. 

The District Superintendent of police resides al NcUorc town and 
ha's general control over the force throughout the IHstriet* An Assistant 
Superintendent at Ongole is in immediate charge of the fs/vki in the 
north, Tliefc are in all 94 ijolacc sE.itionip and the force numbers 
ySy coiiitiablcs, under iB inspectors, 1 he strength of the reserve is 
54 nicm "J’he rural police ctmsistHi of ip004 fahiyifrt^f working dirtcrtly 
under the vihago headmen. The Diaitrivt jail at Ndlure is under the 
;jU|H.'rintundenrc of the Difstrict Surgeon. It is an old huildingp with 
aocumniodation for ijr nl^tles and 14 femaleSp m well as 17 fitrsons in 
the hos|iitak* There arc 15 subsidiary jails, at the headH|uartera of 
the /aAsi/i/dri and deputy with a total accommodation for 

255 prisoners. 

Nellore siancLs fifteenth among the tnenty-two EHstricts of the Presi- 
tlcnry in regard to tlie Uieracy of its iMjpulsdion, of whom 4-* per cent, 
males and o-d females) were able to read and write in rgrOii* Edu¬ 
cation is imist advanced in Nellore and Ongokt and rnrost backward in 
Rilpur and Udayagiri, Progress has been considerable in recent years. 
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In rSSo-i ihc lotal imnibef of pupils undtMf inslmciioii was io, ipd; by 
1&90-1 it had HmCH to and \yy 1900-1 In 26,679 S 

was 29,425, including 5r2<^5 utirls. In 1904 the IMstrict containLxl i,i ry 
oducatLonal inslitutions of all kinds. Of the 910 cEassed as public^ 
T2 iircrv matlfigcd by the Kdiicatsonal depart nienl. So hy local Ixiards, 
4 by niunicifialitics; 436 received gnitits-in aid^ and J7S w-ere unaided 
but confornied to the rult* of the depnrtnienb Thf^y iticluded one 
19 jiccontlarj'r jjrimary, and 7 training and special scbujuls.. 
or the male population of schwl-goEng age 17 per cent.^ and of the 
female population 5 per cent., w^ure in the primary siagt; of iiutniction. 
Among the corresponding figures were ja and 4. Of the 

Mala and MAdiga classes, the two nnjsi depressed comm uni des in 
the District^ 2,112 boys and girls were under tostruction in 5chrK>ls 
in i go;j-4. The missions ha^’e done much to cnctninlgc education 
among ihi^ [people. I'he American Haptist Mission maintain-^ a 
college at Ongole which teachei^ up to the h-A^ standard. Other 
important institutions are the United J’ree Church Missirm high school 
and the Veiikatagiri Rija s high school at Ncllorc. The total expendi' 
turc on li^ducaiion in 1905-4 was Rs. 1,77,000, of whierh Ri. 51*000 
was deiivctl from fees. Of the totab 62 [Jcr cent, wa?? devoted to 
lirimary schools. 

'rhere are 10 hospitals anti 17 di^iJCitsHrieH* which are situated at 
the principal lowns. The mcdiotl institutionji (four in all) at Ncllore 
and Ongole are managed by the two maiudpalities at those plaoe.'i. 
A maternity hospital was built at Nellore to commemorate llio Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria* The various lojcal fund hospitals contain accom- 
mKHJation for 2S in-patients, and there is room far 7^ more in the 
municipal institutions. In 1905 the total number of cases treated was 
260,647, of whom una were irt-palienis, and 4,125 operations were 
performed* Lwul and municipal funds met the greater part of the 
e^^^enditure, which amounted to Rs. 45*000. Of this &utn establish¬ 
ment charges absorbed Rs. 24,000, and Rs, 15,000 was spent an 
ukeditines. 

^'l>c District is rather lidckw'ard with respect to vaccinationj the 
number of persons successfully treated in 1905-4 being only 24 per 
i,i»o of the |)opulalion* as against a m&m of 50 for the rrcsidency. 
V'accinalion is compulsory in the two municipalities of Nellore and 
Ongole, anri in seven of the Union-S* 

[For further isartirtibrs of Nellore District see the J/frwn/ Jtf /Af 
/Mffrh-tn hy J. A. (T. Ilrtswell (1875)1 fftsrnfi/iffnj on 
nntf SAm^ rtt /Ae AW/t^rt hy A* Jhiltcrwottb atwi 

Vp Veiiugopal Cht-ni (Madras, 1905).) 

KelSore Subdivision.—Sulnhvision of Xellore iJisirict, Madras, 
consisting of the Nfei.r.oRj-: and Kavat.i Ar/wjfj. 


Tons 
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Nellorc Taluk* in the centre of ihc District of the same 

ii.iint, MiidniSj Lying bciwceo J4®46^X. an[i 79 *“*^ 

So® 11' iL, and iHiunded im ibc east liy the }k\y d Beng;d. Its iireii 
h 6 ,^S Jisiiuirc niilcSfc aud the |> 0 |iu 1 iitioo in t^yoi W 5 ^^ omi^arcd 

^-ilh iy 7 ^yi 2 Iti iS^Ip '1 he coutain^K two towii-S NeMXJRK 

l'i:ion, ;^2,oio\ the hcad-qtiartcr? of both the District and the fa/uA, 
and Ai.lur (7,527) > a^d 149 villages. M’he demand on aecmint of 
land reveniic aitd cesses in 190J-4 amounted to Rs. 3 ,55+000- li^c 
l*enner river s*|iiimtes the into tvvo prirtions, and ihc Faideru and 
ihe Maldevi dndn the northern half. TKere h an anient across die 
Penner at iVcUore town, and another at tianKam, built in 1882-6. 
From the latter three main ehaiinels irrigtite the southern portion sif 
ttie fd/itA; while another channel froni the former feeds an immense 
reservoir, km^wn ai the Kiinigiri tank, from which ,seiii'enil minor iirii^^ 
tion channels supply the northern portion* The fii/tiA is distinguished 
from other parts <vf the District by the prevalence of wide alluvial 
deposits. Moru tlian three-fourths ii included in the Fenner delta+ 
and rice cultivation h extensively carried on there. 

NeDore Town*--Head quarters of the District and of tlie 

same namCt Madm-s, situated in 1:4° 17^ N, anti 79* $ 9 ^ ^ right 

bjink of the Peimer thcr, on the great northern road from Madras to 
Calcutta and im the ICast Coiist Railway, log miles from Madras dty* 
The i>ypulaticn in igoi was 52,040, cimsiiting of 25^229 Hindus and 
Anl mists, 5,786 MtmlnilJifs and 1,025 Christians. 

'rhe earliest chieftain of the place is said to ha\'e been one Mukkanii, 
who ruled in the eleventh century as a tributary tif the Chola kinp 
The next whofic name has hcbn prescr^ud hy tradition Ls Siddiu Rijl, 
who held it in the twelfth century. Power yia^ised from the ChoUs to 
the VVfirang}tl ( janpatis^ then to the Mulianimadans and local chiefs, 
till Krishna l>e^“a of Viyiyanagar subdued the country abemt 151=. 
'tlie town first attained historical importance in the eighteenth century^ 
w-htn the English and the French were cpntcsiing the -m|>reinjicy of 
Skjuthem India- It formed \iatt of the dominions of the Nawab of 
the CamatlCj and posstrsxed stmiugic importance as connnanding the 
mirthem high road und iht tiasKigc of the Fenner* Its fort, porno^ 
of the wall and ditch of which are still visible, was probably buiU 
about this lime. In 1755 it w'as the apanage of Kajlb-ullah, a brother 
of the NawHb Muhammad All wlwm English support had pl^ed on 
the throne* He was driven out of Nellorc in that year by Muhammad 
Kiimah a military- adventurer- I'his man threatened to sack the temp e 
at Tirupati, which hatl l^een pledged to the English* but was e^ientual^ 
defeated iind taken prisoner by therm In 1J57 Najlb-ullab rebe 
against the authority of his brother, the Nawlb- An army of iO;,«w- 
men was sent aguim^t bim, including a Eurt»p€?all conlingenl un er 
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ColoiT^cl I’OnJc. Xajll>u11iiLh left ttic kjwtj to Ln; di.'Fende<J by a j^arrisort 
(if jpooo inefi+ a^iiited hy so Frtsnch front \rasiilipatani. After a few 
days' b^mibaidnientf a broach was made in the uiud w-aR liut the 
slormtng j-jiirty^ cymMstutg mainly of the HHti'ilt cotdhtgent, wiis nspitlsed 
wnth loss* Najlb^iillah Temained ill arms thrayghoul the following 
year; hiti w'hen the French iinde? f^lly withdrew from before NEadras 
in i:7S9s submftied and was Teap|K3inied governor of the country^ 
Ihiring the wars with Haittar Ali, N'ellon: to a ^reat extent cs^'^ipt'd the 
general devasbitionr In rygo, on the brfttking tikit af the war with 
I’ipa Suh.’tn, the British resolvetl to inidertake the direct mamgenient 
of the revenocs of the I ’aniutic+ which had long Isecn pleclg(.»<l to them 
hy the Nawab, aiwl i\lr+ Dightun was aijpoinltid the first Collector of 
XelloTe. Af the conclusion of the [icace with 'Fipii in 1795 the 
administration was reslniriKl to ilie Nawfib, hut it Wlis jicrmatientty 
assumes! by the British in j 3 oi, 

Iksidei the usual administmtive otfkes^ XcUore possesses a small 
Edistrict jail, in which the com^icla are enifdoycd in gardening anil 
WL-avingr The houses of the European residents arc i^n the south of 
the native town along the bank of a huge lank, on the farther side 
of which rf sies the tcmple-crowneci hiU of Narasimhakonda. Nell ore 
was consEituted n menicipali'ty in rS66. 'J’he ri-ceipts nncl cJ^iienditUfc 
during the ten years ending averaged Rs. 4^,000. In 1903-4 

the receipts were K-s, Sf^onop the chief sourttrs ticing the houi^c and 
land ta 3 i“es (Ri;, 17^700) ami tax on vehicles and animals ( Rs. 5 *ooo): 
while the main item^ of expenditure were conservancy (Rs, i4p&ooX 
medical nectb (Rs, lopooo)^ and rcxids and hnilding^ {Rs, 7 ,odq). 'I'he 
municipal hcTspilal contuitis beds for 40 in-putientSi Surveys and levels 
liave lx?en taken for a ^hemc for supfdying the pbee with water. The 
a^^^nlge rainfall 1 $ nbcauE j6 inebers. In the hot scdscui, tempoiatures 
of II a® and ovisi' in the shade are not unciininiun. 

Nellorc is not of much iEidustrial importance, the only faclones or 
crAfi-s being a rtcc-hcsking milk a private workshop in prooess of 
devetopmentj and the dyeing of cloths, 'J^he chief educational irwlitu- 
lions are the United Free Church hlission high school and live 
\enkatiigrri R^j^s high school, Ixrth educating up to the matriculation 
siatidard. The former was estabitshed In 1841 and dve latter in tSyfi. 
■J'he Ameri<nn Baptist .\fission and the Roman Catholic Mission, l>oth 
of which have been long settled in the town, also maintain sc^’eral 
SfhcKjIs, 

Neman in Indore SlatCp Central India. Kb mam Zujk^ 

Nemawar.—DwiHct of the Endore State, Central Endia^ lyriig 
fjctween 22^ tf and 12^ 55' N.and 76^ 30^ and 77^ tr' E., on tbc 
north thank of the Narliadil, wiih an area of 1,039 si'juare miles- The 
greaicr [jart lies in the fertile alluvial pUdn which forms ific valley 
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of thitr \-EirlAiidit To the north it i.^ bounded by ihe \ iodbyatt ran^^e^ 
on the slopes of whith grow forests of con^-tderiihle economic value, 
besides the Narboda, scvenil tnbLitarics, live ChnnkeiJhar^, l^atunip 
bagdij and oilier snuiUer streams, afford an ampk supply of waiun 
The annual ratiifull is 2^ iTichi^^ 

KcmaiAaT is closely connctlwl hisioricfllly with tKe neigbthriurinj^ 
HHiis^h l^isirici of Nimar, srailh of the river, Albinlol (a. i>* 970- 
ii]cnlionj$ ttavelling from Utiaf lo Nemawar, Frimn live IcnlK lo 
the thirteenth ccnlury it was hdd by the Para mini kings ot‘ Malwa, 
ill whoso lime the fine Jain temple al Nejnawar village wo-s erecti;d. 
Under .-Vkluir the tlislrkil was inctudetl in ihe Hindia s<trkar of the 
Sif^iA of Malwa, between [740 and 1745 |iarl of thi*; dtslrii'l fell to 
the PcirhwiU sonii^ of its fiat^ejnas fiafe^ing in 1^82 lo Sindbia, In ihe 
early ycan^ of the ntneieersth eentwr)- the notorious Findari leader 
rhJta made bis head-quarters at Satw,!^ and Xemawai, and in iStS 
ctvllccted in this diN^ncl ihc largest Pind^ri Wind ever aoscuihlcd, in 
1S44 some were included in ihe districts o-sstigncd for ihe 

upkeep of the Gwalior Conttngent After the disturbances of 1S57 
a portion of Nemawitr remmilcd under British nianagcTnent until iRfitp 
wlien It was made over to l Eolkar itt exchange for certam lands held liy 
him in the Deccan. 

The populaiion decreased from to 1891 lo 74 ^ 5 ^^ 

giving a density in iho latlet year of 70 |jersons jjcr square mile. 
There are 3.^7 villagesf, llie district is in charge of a whose 

head-quarters are at Satwas, It is divided for administrativc ivtiriavscs 
into thrvx /mrxatfdSf with head quartern at Khategaon, Klntaphor, and 
Kanruxl, each Sn charge of an fiwiM, who is itiagistiaie and reveimo 
collector <jf his chargCH 'fbe total revenue is 3^6 bkhs. 

NepSlL—^The kingdom of Nepalp the land of the Gurkhas, k a Native 
State on the northern frontiet of ItidLOp esclending along the Hvtiihcm 
slopes of the Himiltayas for a Icnglli of about 500 miles. Its general 
direction w from north-west to east, between the -Soth and 88lh degrees 
of K. longitude^ the most ivQutherji and easleiti angle reaching as low as 
ihe j6ih, and its most northern and wistem comer as high os the joih 
dugM of N* latitude, in shajw, therefore, the country' is long ami 
narrow^, vary mg in breadth from 90 to too miles, while its area la 
rati mated at 54,000 square miles. .Along its northern bouivdory Nepal 
adjoins Tibet; on the CJist vt is bounded by the Stale cjf Sikkitn and 
the DistHct of Darjeeling; on the smith by Tlengal and Ihe Unitctl 
rrirtirtocs; and on the west by Kumaun and the fiver Knll. KepSl 
k thus contiguous on three aides to JifSttsh territory. V'eiy little is 
known of its nr»rthern frontter^ which is formed by ihe ctcrrial snows 
of the Himalayius; and ill Is probable that this frontier is noi strictly 
deRiiLid, except at the accessible pmnts of the [loases lending into 
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Tibet, wh^re Clune^ and fronlicr jitfets and custuiti houses 

are estililtshecL 

Oro^jrajslucally Ehc uc^untry can best lie dcjwzriEHjd an cuiiisisling vf 
foul Kones, TUiUiin|f snccres^ively upwards fnjju (.tLst l:o west, (l) The 
Tarai, the lowland at ilie loot of die hi IK t** ^ narrow 
Ix-lt which viidw in widili from lo to miles, 
(3) 'I'he ^idstone range, ^ hh ils ifti/rs or mlley.s 
rises some 600 to 3 &o feet above the lumi, and is si conlEmuition 
n! the range knoAn as the Siw Aliks, It runs in practical continuily 
along the whole len^h of \'C|jai, tlie only brciikn. [11 the chain 
beiitg caused by rivers forcing an outlet, I he range is covered with 
thick jungle, as are die ^‘aSle>^ lying behind tt. These are at an 
elevation of about 2^500 feet, and coimect the Sandstone range with 
llifi HiTnalayas. (3) From I he northern CKtrcniiiy ivi the dtit/is the 
main range of the Itinialayas rises to the norlli, hilL s»ucceeding hill and 
[>cak rising above |ieak, until they culminate in the vast snowy rai^gc 
which runii in majestic grandeur along the Eiorlhem frrmtier of NcfKlb 
This hill region, up to an elevation of io^om fecl^ may l>e taken as the 
third ?onep the fourth being formed hy the mountain region alifave that 
altitude^ Tim hill country, composed of a series of ranges varying 
from 5,000 to io^odq feel, neceiisarily enolosses many valleys, 'J'liese 
lie mostly at an elovaticin of 4,ooo feel, andT with the exception of [he 
valley of KHimatidu, or, as it h itutrc frequently called, the Valley of 
Nfijjol, BTC of small size. Being welt watered they are highly culli\*sted* 
and many of ihcm are thickly populated^ (4) Of the moiuiuin region 
but lilllc is known. 1 he lower slopes are cuUivated ; but alMJVe these 
the region iircSients a rugged broken wall of rock, teatling up to the 
magnificent chain of perpeiuaf sniw-clad peaks which culnunate in 
MoL-pfT Ev*ihtsT (ig.ooi fL-ei), and others of slightly less aliitude^ 

'I'bc territory of Nepal within the hills is dividcil into three large 
natural divLiions hy lofty ridges which take off from the high peaks 
of Nanda Devi (55,700 feeiX Dliautagiri (2fj,Sah), C'^osainihan (56,205)^ 
and Ke^chisjunga (3^,146). 'fhese ridges stand out at right angles 
from the central axis of the Himalayas, and run, parallel to each other, 
nearly due south towards the plains. Each of the three divisions 
receives its name from Ihc river by which it is drained t namelVi the 
western division* or niountain basin of the KAUkiAtiA (Karnflli) or 
GotikA j the central division^ or mountain basin of the Can^imk ; and 
the eastern division, or niounlojn basin of the Kosi, 

The wesicm division is divided into two unci|ital \}arX.s by tJic K^li 
ra SAkUA river, which forms the Ijoundary between NepSf and Kumaun. 
The tctriloiy on ihe left bank is Nc^lese, The most imj)<>rtani 
tributoiics of the Kaurillil river are the KaU* Babai, and Rlptl, They 
all break through the Sandstone range by difTeretit passes* and do not 
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laniE^ mill they have traversed the pUins for some distance, when they 
flow into the valley' of the Ganges. 

I'he cciittal division has been cnllcil by ibe KcplSJese from lime 
immemorial the Sapl Gaitdakt, or 'coynlry of the seven Gandaks/ from 
the seven streams which* uniting, form the main dver. By th^c the 
whole coniiiry between Dhaulagiri and Gosainlhin h drained. The 
ntost im|X)rtant of them is the most easterly, the 'rrisalgangfl. 'Iliey 
all unite before breaking through the hills at Tribeni. 

The eastern dlvisSon is similarly known as the Sapt Koat, or 'country 
of the seven Kosis,' of which the most importanl is the San Koai. 
After leaving the hills at Chatm^ die Kosi becomes a very broad river. 
It is said that in pbces its bed is nbovc the level of the surrounding 
country, in cons«lueiicc of which it is constantly overflowing its banks, 
altering Its channel, and causing widespread destruction of crops and 
property. 

Besides these three great geographical divisions, there is a fourth, of 
comparatively limited extent, but historically and economically the most 
important, for it contains the Vutley of Nep^^ proper* with KAtmiUndu. 
the capital of the kingdom. This district occupies an isolated tract 
between the basins of the Gandak and the Kosi, and formed by the 
bifurcalion of the ridge running south from Gosainthani It is a gently 
undulating plain of nearly oval shape, having an average length from 
north to south of about 30 miles, and an avetage width of la to 
14 miles; and it lies 4*700 feet above the level of the sea. It covers 
about 250 square miles^ and is surrounded on all sides by niountains 
which rise to a height of 7.000 to ^OQO feet The valley is abundantly 
watered and drained by a small river* the BIghmati. which rises on the 
northern slopes of Sbeopuri, the highest mountain forming its northern 
limit. In its course through the valley the Baghmati receives innumer¬ 
able smaller streams, the most important of which is the Vishnumati. 
The narrow goi^e where the united waters l^^ve the valley* l^erptng, 
is the only break in the enclosing circle of mountains. According to 
ancient Hindu tmditiofis^ what is now the Valley of Nepal w-as once 
a targe and deep lake* and from a geological point of view this theory 
is possible. The genera! surCace is broken up into a succession of more 
or less extensive plateaux. 

Nep^l generally is devoid or lakes, though it is said that several exist 
in the province of Pokhm situated to the west of the Ncpll Valley* 

'fhe scenery of Ncpil, as may be gathered from the description of its 
physical features,, is of an exceed itigly diversified nature. Skirtirxg the 
British frontier is the Tarai. This tract, as alreaaly stated* lies at the 
foot of the hilb, on a level with the adjoining plains of IndbM It may 
be divided into two iwrtions: the open country under cuhiYUtion* and 
primaevaj jungle. The latter varies much in chaiacter. For the most 
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part it C&n.^ist5 of dense forests o( sa/tices {SAo/ra ro^t^sfa)^ interm ijccd 
with jAjiAiiJN, sfmai or cotton-trees^ and nearer tbe tills 
hnj^yff/ra). In places it is quite impenetrable^ owing to (be lujcurjai^t 
undergrowth rind tangle of giant creepers whidr swbg from tree to tree. 
Here and there the forest is interrupted by stretches of prairie laml* 
whose grass often reaches to a height of lo to 15 feet; and^ where the 
ground is low-lying and swampy, tracts of frarAa/, or ' elephant grass,' 
are founds in some places so dense that rrot even elephants can work 
their way through. This grass growth Is most marked in the eastern 
Taraij where successive floods have swept aw^ay the timber. The Tarai 
is abundantly watered by the various rivers which traverse it to reach 
the plains. Quicksandsp or the still mom dreaded f ^isun or bogs* are 
frequently met with* The latter are waterlogged narrow charuiekf 
containing a mass of decaying vegetation^ which on the surface appear 
fordable, ljul have been known to engulf both men and eniinal:i. 

l.£aving the Tumi, and proceeding inland, the scenery assumed the 
features of other ports of the HlTTullayan region, the vegetation varying 
with the attitude. Here, as elsewhere, the ikouthem laces of the moun¬ 
tains are thickly w'ooded. 'ITieir northern aspects, mostly covered with 
short gross, lead dowm to some narrow volley along which runs a inoun- 
lain torrenh Many of these valleys, as w“ell as the aurrounding hill¬ 
sides, are highly cultivatedd rice being grown on the low^er and better 
watered iiortions of ground, and maiM on the higher. A description 
of the higher ranges resolves itself into the view from the Valley of 
Nepal and die mountains overlooking it, for other parts of t!ie interior 
are yealously dosed to Europeans. To the eastern cstremiiy of the 
long line of soow^ a mountain long supposed io be Everest, but which 
is really Gauri Sankara liaes with tooth-shaped summit and saddle-back 
proudly above its fellow peaks. Being more distant, however, it is not 
so ioipreiisive as the nearer masses of Gosainthan, Dhaulflgiri^ and 
Nanda Devi, which together afford one long continuous series of snow 
|ieaks, magnific(.-nt in beauty and extent 

* Owing to the jealous exclusion of foreigners, little is known about 
the geology of Nepal, though enough to establish the existence of sub* 
Himilayan and outer Hiru^yan rocks of the same tyjje os in the 
United Proinnccs. The only geological account available is tlml of 
ill. H. B. Mcdlicottj whose investigations extended to a point a little 
beyond K^tmAndu*^ 

1 lu: tract mtr^ out of the Gongetic alluv'ium and deposit of 

coarse gravel;^ presents all the features of the ordinary ^ub-HimMayan 

* Ttii pi nj^Tspb h da h ante cffnnattokatcd by Mr, C. S. ^tllddlcmiu, of ibv 

Geolojjlrtl SttPf^y. 

■ *Note oa the Gtdloi^ of NepjJ/ Sttrair ^ vol. viii, 

put It. 
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Aren, It hcgins? writh the Churia GliAti mnge^ Tf^hich is th^ ewltt 
cqui^iiJcnt of the typicaJ range south of Dehm Ddn, being 

eompo^ed of soft wids and cpnglomenitcs of cooisc river bouldet^ 
'lire dip i$ gentle and towards the mnin range, flattening out in the 
/fuft or m^rf of Etoiindahi which corresponds to the Dehra or Fatli 
Beyond,! harder but stilk soft sandstone of NiLhnn type form 
the lowvT of the nrain range, .and are apparently cut off rrom the 
older rikcks of the rang^: by a reversed fault, os is the cose farther norths 
we&i. The whole of thts sub-HimSlayan series, which aggregates ia,ooo 
feet in thickness, is presumed by analogy to be of Upper Tertiary age. 
The oldor rocks cf the main range compri^ a much^folded sequence of 
earthy schists, with thin blue limostonc beds^ black schisto,5e slates, 
white nubisive orysLalhne Limestone, quarEz-schists, and gncUso&e granitei 
the lost being porphynlJc, and containing mica and schorl. The general 
EtrTkc is with the main Himllayon ohain^ juid the apparent dip is to^ 
^'ards the nortb^Eroat, complicated no doubt by inversion arid over- 
thnisti^ 

The Valley of Nepali contains representatives of the itffmiw of 
Kashmir and of the and iMdar alluviums of the Ganges 

valley—alt surface de|X)sils laid dow^n in the valley b^Lsin within recent 
or post-pliocene times. With them occur beds of peal and pbosphaiic 
blue clay's^ which are used for fertilizing the lidd-L 

Th& flora of NcpAl^ througliouE the various zoneSf from the tropical 
to the sulj-alpine and alpine, may be said on th« whole to correspoml 
[>n the east witti the spedes met with in Sikkim and on the west with 
those of Kumaun and GarhwlJ. 

In the thick jungles of the Tarai most of khc wild animals known in 
India are to be found. Though their numbers are probably decreasingt 
owing to the encroachments of cultivation and the increasing number 
of sportsmen^ there are still tracts of jungle where game abounds. iVild 
elephants are met with in the eastern I’amI, though not in such large 
numbers as w'o^ formerly the oise^ 'I'hey arc not allowed to be shot^ 
their capture being one of the great sports of Ncp£l as well as a source 
of revenue. The Nepftlese system of «Lpturing the animals differs from 
the Khedda operations tn other parts of India. It consists of driving 
the wild herd, by means of tame elephants and an army of beaters, into 
some well-known narrow volley from which it is difficult for thetu to 
escape^ on undertaking that often occupies weeks. The big tuskers^ 
who generally remain more or less apart from the herd, are then singled 
out^ and each is separately chased by tame clephanks until it k brought 
to imyn when special fighting elephants are brought up. As soon as 
these sight and scent the wild elephant they rush with fury upon him, 
and then ensues a batlle of Titans : head down they charge and charge 
again with a crash os of ironclads colliding, belabour each other with 
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tbdr trunks, and prod one aivother with their tusks. Win?n the wild 
animal can no longer oiTcr any rt^istance, hia hind lega atc securely 
bound together with ropes^ and he is hustled into camp or scctited to 
some large tree close by. "rhe females and young are lassoed. In the 
Tarai the rhinocerosp the tigers ihc leopair<k s^d the sloth bear arc stiU 
plentiful^ and the wild buffalo is occasionally In certain grassy 

tmeU hog deer and hog abound^ while in the forests and lewder hilLs the 
mm^r and find shelter. The mountainous districts contain all 
the game comrnon to such localities, 

7 'he climate of Nepdl vanes with the altitude and the tainfall. In 
the Tumi, where the minfaJl is often vet)- heavy, the clinnatc is exceed^ 
ingty unhealthy between May and December. A very severe t^-pc of 
malaria, called by the natives avlf prevails throughout these lowbnds^ 
and is deadly to all ejeoept the "rbatrus. Tht last named are aborigines 
of the Tarai and appear to enjoy immunity from fever there, though it 
is said that on settling elsewhere they are liable to suffer from malaria^ 
Up lo an elevation of j,ooo to 4,doD feet, which would include alJ the 
^ttlleys or dans betwx^u the Sandstone range atid the L^wer liimAlayas, 
the dimate during^ and just after, the rainy season is al-^o malarious. 
Above this height, as for example in the Valley of Ncpdl, the climate is 
excellent, resembling that of the South of Europe as regajrds tempera¬ 
ture, though from June to October the moisture of the air ts greater. 
The annua] ramfkll at Kfiimindu averages 54J inches of which about 
half falls in July and August, and the greater part of the rest in May, 
June* and September. At still higher elevations no observations have 
been taken, but the rain fa! I is considerably in excess of that which the 
^Tilleys receive. In this, as in other respecl-S, Ehc climatic conditions 
resemble those of other parts of the Eastern Him^laj'Us, 

Obser^utions recorded at K^atm^du between and r^oi give 

the following aA'erage tennpenilures for four representative months; 
Jiiiiuar>v St-9*; May, 7i-fj°'i July, 770°; Kovember, bcH3°, 

Ancient chronicles have been kept in Nepal, ps in Kashmir, from 
which some information of historical value can be drawn. The early 
history^ AS usual, is legendary; and we find kings 
from Gaur (Bengal), or from K^nchi (Conj-ecvenim)^ 
reigjiiug nltematcly with gods and demons. The earliest d^masty 
named Is one of eight Ahirs from Oujarat, followed hy ihree of the 
same race from Hindustan. These were conquered by Kiriltas from 
the eajit, of w^hom twenty-nine reigned, 'fhe seventh of these was 
killed while helping the Plnda^as In the great war recorded in the 
Mahahhirata, and in the feign of the fourteenth Asoka visited KepAl 
and his daughter married a Kshattriyu who founded Deva I’^tan. The 
last Ksn^ta was conquered by a Somavansi Kshatiriya, whose fourth 
descendant subdued the whole of India and, being childless^ adopted 
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a Sflry;ivarksi. In the time of the eighteenth king SajikaElch 5 rya miled 
NepAl and Teformod Hinduism. The thirty-fii^t king gave his 
to AriiU Varman, a who ciowned. aot-ording in the 

chronielef in loi B.c. At this point the evidence of insoriptions makes 
it possible lo check the ahsoluiely unreliable dales of the chronicler. 
'Hie Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tslmg, who visited India towards the 
middle of the seventh century a.Pk, mentions An-ebu-fa-mo, who is 
kletitincd with Atisn V''arnian, as a king of NefAl. IiiscrJpiions con¬ 
taining this name are known, and are dated {appaiontly in iho Gupta 
and Harsha eras) in various years from a.d. 655 to 649 or 650. Ansu 
Varman and Siva JJeva I were apparently both ruling in Xcpil as 
feudatories of Harshavardhana of Kananj, Qn the death of the Latter 
Ansu Vanmn seems to have become an independent soveTeign+ and 
was probably the king of NepJU who brought y,ooo horsemen to sup- 
IKirt a Chtnese attack on the minister who usurped the throne of 
Kanaoj when Harshavardliana died. One of the successors of Ansu 
Varman married the daughter of a Maiihliari chief, wbo was also the 
gfand-daughter of a king of Magadha- This dynaaty^ of eighteen 
kingij, was succeeded by five Tb^kurs from Naji'^kot, the last of whom 
w'as expelled by a collateral descendant of Ansu \ aiman. Fhe new 
line consisted of twelve kings, the last two being brothersj. one of whom 
ruled at Kintipur (Kittmindu) and UUita I^tan, while the other 
founded EhatgaOiiH They wen: conquered by Nlnya Heva, who came 
from the Carnatic and seized the whole country^ Aceording to the 
chronicle this happened in the ninth year of the Ncp^^l era^ which 
founded by Raghava Ueva in a.d. 679; and NSnya iJeva brought in 
the Newanij n tribe of Mongolian origin, whose name^ in a difTcrent 
form+ is preserved in the present * Ncpil.^ 

The reigr^s alloiicd to the sis kings of this dynasty, as well as to 
those of ihc earlier lines, are so long tliat the chronicler has certainly 
exaggcmlcd them ; and it seems probable tliat N 3 u)'A Deva is the 
king mentioned in a nmnuscript as reigning in 109J1 and is also 
the Nflnp referred to in an inscription as having been conquered 
by Vi|ayastna of SengnJ about the end of the elEventh century. 
The slJtth successor of NanjTi f^ei'a was delhroned by bts own 
army; and another chief named Mukuuda Sena then came from the 
wt^t, with the Khas and ilagar^ and conquered the country, but 
had tp fly when a pestilence broke out. Anarchy continued for 
some years, and petty chiefs ruled the counliy for a long perir^d^ 
The chronicles now' come mXo line with other hislurical records which 
arc more reliable, and the lengths asaigned to the reigns are reason¬ 
able. From z ooS onwards the dales of many rulcis are fixed ^ by the 
colophons of manuscripts as well as by entries in the dyimstk listM^ 
but other details of their rule arc few. Towards the end of die 




thirteenth century prctktor7 inva^tou^^ by the Khas from the west 
began. Jn 1^14 Hod Sii^gh De^'Ot ^ Sorjavansi who had been driven 
out of Ajodhya by the md had settled in the Tarai ai 

Simraun, conquered the Valley Ncp^l, but does not appear to liave 
mojotained any effectual authority over it. lowards the end of the 
fourteenib eenturj' there reigned a king named jayasthitimalla, who 
was a patron of titeraturoj^ a great builder of temples, and a legislator. 
He regulated the rights of property in houseSp lands, and hr/s {grants)^ 
which now^ became saleable, and reformed the crimfinal law. Other 
rules were made regarding dress; and curious details are given of his 
divnsion of the people into c^tes, those who had become ljuddhisis 
1x3tng received back into Hinduii^ni. 

Much of the dtfhculty in recoticiling [he chronology arises from the 
fact that from the earliest tiaici [here Vixrc often joint nilersp and [fiat 
sons exercised authority in their father's lifetime. I’rom 1496, or 
a little eirlier^ the kingdom waii divided between dircc grandsons of 
jayasthitimalla, one of whom ruled at Bhittgaon, another at Katmandu, 
and a third at Banepa. little is tnown of the earlier Bhatgaon kings 
beyond ihcir names and dates. Ratnamalla, the first of the Katmandu 
kiflgS was a great warrior who subdued the petty Thakur chiefs and 
ilie Bhoiias ofTibet i and he is said to have introduced a new copper 
coinage, specimens of which tircj however, not kno^. fn hts reign 
the Musalmans first attacked Xepslk hut never had much success. A 
Liter king is said to liave visited Delhi, and to have obtained permission 
to strike silver coin of tlie standard stilt used. I’he Banepa line did 
not last much more than a century, and the tract they ruled then 
became subject to Bhitgaon. Early in the seventeenth century' the 
Katmandu territory was divided between two sons of the seventh king, 
one of whom continued to rule at Katmandu, white the other lived at 
l^lita Patam From this period the chronology is firmly established by 
inscriptions, coins, and chronicles; but Uic records are not of much 
intetest, chiefly dealing with the foimdation of templet and irortasteries. 
About the end of the seventeenth century plague appeared and lasted 
for [wo years, the daily mortality being thirty to forly 

During the cighteenih century the Newfir kingdoms at Btai[gaon* 
KatmfindUt and Pstan were constantly at v^ariance ; and in the cour^# 
of one of their struggles Kiwijit Mai, king of Jihatgaon, applied for 
assistance to Prithwi Nirityan, the crafty and daring king of ihe 
Ciurkhas. 'Ihc Gurkhas were at this time in ixissession of the hilly 
ifocu to the westward of the vaJley. 1'hcy are said to have come 
onguiaJly from Rljputilna, whence they fled early in the fourteenth 
century, af[er the Capture of Chttor by Ala ud^Llm KhiljL After piu^ing 
through the Kumaun hills, they first settled near anti thence 

gradually e-\tended their dominions. Prithwl NSrHyan gladly availed 
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btmsdf of eVic fipportunity thus given of c^ublbhing a secure footing 
in Nepil. RanjU Nbi, however^ soon found out his miatakcp and was 
obliged to ootnc to tcrnis with the neighbouring kings In order to reskt 
the encroachments of the Gurkhas. Nevertheless Fiithwl Kirdyan 
succeeded in taking Kirttipur, a tenvn belotising to the Pltan 
and then proceeded eo attiickPatan itself At this juncture the Nepilese 
applied for a^siatMice to the British Government Aid waa granted, 
and Captain Kinloch w.i3 dispatched with a small force in the middle 
of I he rainy season. But his force WiK quite inadequate for the purpose 
it had in view^ and^ being still further weakened by sickness, was 
repulsed before he had penetrated into the i^ley* The Gurkhjis then 
returned and attackiNl Ki^tmandu. Prilhwl Nlrayan, having obtained 
posat^ion of this city by traachcr)% directed his attention again to 
Ffitun and later on to Bliittgaon. £loih were taken, and in 17^^ die 
conquest of KepAl by the Gtlrkhas wria com|»lcte« 

Prithwl N^nSsyan did not long hold the country he had so success¬ 
fully subduedt B5 he died in ijyi. He left two sons;^ Singh Partab 
and Bahtldur Sah, the former of whom succeeded hia father. His 
reign was a short one^ for he died in 1775, IcavEng one legitimate son. 
Ran Bahadur Sak, who was an infant, 'fhe boy's uncle+ Bahadur Sah, 
who had been living in exile at Bettiah, then returned to Nepal and 
became rCgeuL The mother of the infant king w-as, howcv'cr, opposed 
Eo him ; andn after a stniggle of some years, in which both parties were 
alternately sncctssful, Bahadur Sah had to fly to India^ where ho 
remained until the death nf the R 4 nl in rySS. He then becime regent 
once more, and so continued until 1795- During hi* admLnisiration 
the dominions of Nepal were extended by the annexation of various 
adjoining principalities, until they reached from Bhutan to Kashmir, 
and from 1 ibet to the borders of the British Provinces. 

After the failure of Klnloch’s expediEion, there was little con¬ 
nexion between British India and Nepal till the administtaEirm of 
Lord Cornwall Ls, when negotiations were ojjcned by the Gurklw^ 
through jomthan Buncan, then Resident at Beiwesi which lesulu-d 
in the commercial treaty of Marcli, 179a. The Gurklias had previously 
been extending their conquests in the direction of Tibet, and they finally 
advanced oa far as Digorchi, pillaged the sacred temples, imd succeeded 
in carrying olT a large booty. 'Die Emperor of China, as the terrestrial 
[iTotector and spiritual disciple of the iJlmaS dispatched an army {if 
70,000 men against the Ncp£llc$ef who wort owrthrown in repcatet^ 
liattlcs ; and the Chinese army advanced to Naj^fikot, within 35 mile* 
of KZltmindu. It was with a to arrest ihcir progress that the 
Gurkha chief formed the commerdal treaty with the British, to whom 
he iliio appliLd. for milicory aitL Lord Cornwallis olTercd to negotiate 
Utween Nepal and China, and a mission itudef Colonel Kirkpatrick 
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reached Nayikoi early in 1792- By ihis lime, however, the Gurlthiiks 
had ironcludcd a peace, by wliich they were compelkd to acknowledge 
I lie Btuerainty of China, and to refund the spoil which they Jiad taken 
from the L^ina^. 'Ulis was the first occasion on which a British 
officer had entered the valley. Colonel Kirkpatrick had iii^lruc- 
lions to improve the comrticicuil advantages secured by the treaty; 
but the Gurkhas evaded all his ovcrlurtSi atid he quilted Nepal in 
Meuxb* 175^3. 

In 1755 Ran Bahadur Sah Temoved his uncle from the re^gency and 
assumed ihc leins of government. From this time until 1800 NepAl 
Was the scene of the most barbarous oulrags perpetrated by the king, 
until at length his conduct Ix-^me so intolerable that he was driven 
froni the country by tlSmodar I'Jtnde and other chiefs* who obliged 
hi EH to abdicate in favour of his illegitiiMte son. This boy being still 
an infant* one of the legitimate queens bccaiae regents Kan Bahadur 
Eah retired to Benares, where Captain Knox appoinitd to attend 
him as Political Agent. His presence within British tcrriiorie-s wa.^ 
deemed a favijumble qiportuntiy for die renewal of attempts lo form 
a closer alliance with Nep^L It was accordingly decided to open 
negotiations, with ihc objects of procuring a suitable settlement for the 
deposed prince, of giving effect to the treaty of 1791, which liad 
iKicome a dead letter, and of arranging for the apprehension and 
surrender of fugitive dacoits, who had long given trouble on the 
frontier. These objects, as well as the establishment of a Residency 
at Kllmflndup were provided for by treaty in 1801. Ca|>Eatn Kno^, 
who was appointed Resident* reached the capital in April* iSoz, and 
wa^ well received by the Rani Regent. Arrangements had just been 
concluded lo give fall effect to the treaty when Kan Rahldor^s elder 
Rant, who had accompanied him to Benares, suddenly returned to 
Katmandu, overthrew the regency* and herself look charge of the 
young RljA and the government. It now b^rame the policy of the 
Jkirbar to evade fullilment of their engagements; and their aversion 
to I he [ircscnce of the Resident became so marked that in March, 
1S03, Captain Knox withdrew from Kepril, and In January, 1804, 
Ix>rd Wellesley fonnalEy dissolved the alliance with the existing 
government. As a consequence Ran Bahadur was allowed to return 
to Nepal, w'here he tnauguralcd his rcaooession to power by the murder 
of the leader of the party opposed to his interests. He was himself 
killed soon after in a dispute with hJs brother; and Bhlm Sen Thappa^ 
a young and ambitious man who had accompanTcd him into exile, 
obtained possession of ihc person of the young Raja, and, being coun- 
lenanced by Ran Bohadur^s chief Rani, assumed the direction of afTaini, 

From 1S&4 to iSra British relations with Nepal consisted entirely of 
unavailing femonstjances against aggressions on the frontier throughout 
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lu entire length, and of fniEiless attempts to induce the Uurkhas to ftid 
in the supprcs^iion of fronlier dilooities. Comniussioncr^^ were flmilly 
appointed by the British and the NepHese to inquire into and adjust 
all frontier disputes. The result of the investigation was entirely 
favourable to the British, and in consequence a detachment of regulsirs 
was Ordered to take possession of the debatable ground* But ihese 
i)cing withdmwn during the rainy seasor\ the chief police stations on 
I he hrOT>tier were mote than once atlaclced hy Urge bodies of Nepiltsc, 
W'ar woii now Livfifviiable, and it was formally declared in November, iS 14- 
'J’he invasion of the Gurkha don^inions was cotnmenccd on the western 
frontier^ beyond the Jumnn and near the Sutleji the country there being 
ecnsidcrcd easier of access than the mouniainous barrier on the side of 
Bengal. But the Britizjh troops* in attempting to storm the stockades 
and hill forts^ were Tt|JC4itedly driven back with serioiui Ices, 1 he most 
desperate resistance: of the enemy was perhaps at Kalanga nc^ Dchra^ 
whcjfe General Gillespie fell while encouraging hU troops to renew the 
attack. In 1815 Sir David Dchtctlony assumed the chief cominarLd* 
By a series of skilful operations he dislodged the Gurkha troops from 
the fortified KtEghls of Malaun, and ultimately so hemmed in their 
Tcnowticd commander, Jimsj Singh, and his son^ that they w'ctc forced 
10 sign a capitulation, by which they agreed^ on being permitted to 
retreat with their remaining troops, to abandon the whole lerritorj' west 
of the Kail, In Kumaun, also^ the Bmish succeeded in driving the 
enemy before them ; and, in consequence of these successes, a definite 
treaty of peace was concluded in Novembet^, r&ij- But the sigmturc 
of the Mja being withheld, it was determined to renew rhe war and 
strike a decisive blow at the capital, rreparadons for this arduous 
cnter|siri.se were made on a great scale, a force being assembled in 
Sdrari which numbered about r^ooo regular troops, of whom jtOM 
were Kuropean% and a large body of irregulars. This formidable force 
took the field in the end of January, iSid, and advanced from Bettiah 
directly on Kiltiru^ndu. The greatest dlfhculties were encountered, 
from the ruggedness of the countryp in march ing along the dry beds of 
tcjttcnts, through ravines, and on tire fiice of jirecipicra. The Gurkhas 
Jiiade a brave resistance, blit they ift'ere defeated in several encounters, 
and the British odMinced to within three days* march of Katmandu, 
Deeming all further resistance vain, and fearing that if the British 
troops once entered the Yalley of N'epiU it mighE be t^en from 
ihcmp the Nepalese hurriedly sent an ambassador to the British hfsd' 
quarters to sue for peace; and on Match 4, 1S16, the unratificd treaty 
uf the previous jeor was duly signed* By this treaty the Nepdlese 
renounced all claims to the territory in dispute* anrd ceded their fecent 
codiqueBts wesit of the KAlI, including Kumaun and the sites now 
occupied by she towm of l.fehia Dan* Almotf^ and Simla. 
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In November, i3i6j, the young RAji died of atnall-fmsi at the age of 
twenty-one. He wils suceeeded by his infaol son, RiEjendni Riknmi 
SaJij under the guardianship of the Minister, Ehlni Sen Thnppa, In 
iSj7 this youngest son died suddenly, and the report was spread 

that he had been ixiisoned at the instigation of Bbim Sen or some of 
bis party. Bhlm Sen had to retire, and iw o years afterwards was forced 
lo commit suicide, while Ms nephew MAEabar Singh proceeded to the 
Pnnjah, where he found .^service under the ].jdiore Dafblr. Alternate 
factions now lield sway for some yeara^ and inees-sant family fcuib led 
to the recall of MAtabar Singh, irt r&43T^o W Minister, 

His sway was shon, for within two years he was murdered by bis own 
nephew, Jang BaMldur, who from this lime played a prominent part in 
the history of Nepal. Brave, intelligctit, and ambitious, he had early 
attracted attention; and if was at the msligatton of Bilram SaMs Rinf 
that he murdered hb itncle, and in return wus appointed to the com¬ 
mand of iho army. Shortly afterwards, in Guggan Singh, the 

new Minister^ wiui assassinated, and the RAnl, with whom he w-as 
a favourite, demanded vengeance, Jang Bahadur undertook the task 
and executed it with alacrliy+ An assembly of ebtefs and nobles was 
convened w'ithin the palace to inquire into iho anme and to punish the 
cutprits. Disputes arose, and a refusal on the part of one of the council 
to carry put ^e orders of the indignant RAnT resulted in what is now 
known as the massacre of the Khot^ tn which rjo Safditcs perished, 
Thestaughfer no sooner over than the RSni invested Jang Bahadur 
with the oifkre of Minister. A month later a conspiracy was formed for 
his destruction^ in which the Rani was implicated, but Jang BaMdur 
seized and beheaded all the adhercnL$ of the chief conspimtor. The 
Rant was banished with her two younger sons ; and as the RajAaccom- 
(mnied thcm» the heir^ipparent, Surendra Blkram Saht was raised to 
the throne, 

Jang Bahadur proved himself a strong, sagnclous^ and ju^^t rukr^ 
With the complete overthrow iif the various partiE?s opposed to him, 
and with th^ young Raja reduced to a mere cipher* all power btxiame 
vested in his jMirson. Towards the Britii^h he alw^ay^ professed a very' 
friendly feeling, which was heightened by a visit to Europie in 1850- 
This visit marks an epoch in the htslory of NepAL l! proved the 
strength of Jang Bahadurs position, inasmuch a-S he dared to leave, 
within four years of his accession to pow'er, a country whose past 
history was one of cDnltnuons tntdgue i:tnd bloodshed. It Is alan 
remarkable that from so remote and little known u Stale should Itave 
come the first of the many Native rulers who have visited EnglamL 
The visit had a most beneficial elTect in many wajs. Jang BahAdur 
was accompanied by two of his brothers and several of the influential 
men of the country^ who thu5 liad an opportunity of becoming ac' 
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quaintvd with the power and resources of the British nation^ Evidence 
of this was forthwimsng in the troublous days of i 657 i when 
Uahidur's counsel prevailed against those who would have him join 
the mutineers, and resulted in an offer of assistance to the British. 
'I’he offer, though made on the outbreak of the Mutiny, was not 
accepted until after Delhi had been token and Lucknow Telitvcd. In 
July and August 4,000 troops had left Nepil for the plains, and in 
December Jang Bahadur himself went down at the head of 8,000 men, 
^'hey assisted at the recapture of Oorakhpur and Lucknow, and the 
subsequent operation!! against rebels who infested the larai. I be 
troops employed were paid by the British, and tile wounded and 
rebtives of the killed received a liberal donation. Jang Babldur, who 
iiad previously received the title of MshSriji from hij own sovereign, 
was created a G.CB.: and under a treaty concluded in 1860, a tract 
of country at the foot of the hills, on the Oudh frontier, which had 
ireen ceded to the Brittsh in i8i6, was restored to KqiaL In 1854 
u rupture had occittred between the Nepilcse and Tibetan govern¬ 
ments. After short hostilities and protracted negotiations, a treaty was 
concluded by wbicb the Tibetans bound ihcinselvcs to pay an annual 
tribute of Rs. lo.ooo to Ne(i!ll, to encourage trade between tlie two 
countries, and to receive a represeniaiive of Nepil at Lhisa Jang 
[bhidur died, at ll>e age of about sisiiy, in *877. Three yeare earlier 
he had been made a G.C.S.I., and had been granted a personal salute 
of 19 guns. Previous to his death he had ammged that the ollicc 
of Minister should i»iss 10 his eldest surviving brother Ranudfp Singh, 
and thereafter from brother to brother till the death of the last, when 
it should revert to his own eldest son, Jagat Jang. 

In i88i the present king of Nepil. Mahiraj Dliirij PriiKwl Blr 
Bikram Suh, then a child of six, succeeded his grardfaiher, Surendra 
Bikram Sah. A conspiracy against the Minister Ranudlp Singh, and 
the Coramandcr-irt^hief, his brother Dhir Shamshcr, was deleCUd in 
January, 18S1. Jagat Jang was suspected of complkiiy and exiled, 
but was permitted to return in 1885. This was considered inimical to 
their interests by the sons of Dhlr Shamshcr, who luid died in 1^4. 
Consequently, in November, *885, they tdso against Ranudtp Singh 
and, having put him to death, seioed ail |»wm in the Slate m the 
name of the sovereign, Jagai Jang and his eldest »n were at tic 
same time killed. Htr Shamsher, the eld«l son of Dhlr Shamsher, 
assumed the post of Minister, and under his rule ihe country enjoyed 
iKoee and ntugressivc prosperity. He introduced a supply oF pipe- 
water into the towns of Katmandu and Bhfltgaon, inaugurated a 
drainage system on a large scale, and built hospitals and l^or 

himself he erected a magnificent palace modcll^ on the Imis of 
Government House, Calcutta. The love of budding was one of Ins 
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most marked imits. and Kis eKample was followed by 1"* 

and il>o leading men of the State. With the Bnush 

throughout continued to maintain friendly relations, and was c<m 

ciliatory and helpful in minor maiteri. such as boundaiy disputes and 

dacoity questions, besides affoiding increase^ facilities ^ 

ing of tlurkhas for the British semce. He di^ f 

genuinely regrciied by his countiytnen, to whom he had always been 

libcmL modemte, and just , 

On Bif Shamsher's death his brother Deb Shan^her succeed^ 

without opposition to the office of Minister but w.thm ‘ht« 
he was deposed by his neat brother, Chandra S^msHer. who is still 
Minister (1908). In Jamiaiy. i 9 « 3 i Chandra Shamsher, 
his hrothCK and some of the leading men in Nepal, attended tin. 
Coronation Darbar at Delhi as the guests of the Govemment of India. 
With the present Minister at the head of affairs, there is no reason to 
fear that the reUdions between Nepil and the British Govetnmeni will 
be of a less friendly namre th4m Iveraiorore. CJumdra S am 

sher is an able and shrewd man, with an intimate knowledge of 
Fully impressed with the advanioges which might aecrue to Nepal 
from the introduction of the arts and sdences of Western civdirahon. 
he vet clings to the traditions of his countrymen, whose jealou^ 
their independence dictates the policy of Isolation which has bwn 
systcmaticully canted on for the last hundred y^ 

'rhe political slaliui of N'ep 4 i is somewhat difficult to define. It may 
be said to stand inteimediate between Afghanistan and the Nauv 
Slates of India. The point of rcsembliuiee to Afghanistan « in the 
complete freedom which Kep 4 l enjoys in the management of ite 
internal affairs, while in both countries foreign relations are coiiirgllca 
by the Indian Covemmem, The analogy to the Native States is that, 
by treaty, Nepal is obliged to receive a British Resident nt Kitmi 5 ndu, 
and cannot take Europeans into service without the sanction of itie 
Indian Government. But, for the reasons afiove given, the funelioiw 
of the Resident differ from those that are commonly escrcis™ y 
Residents at Native courts, 

Nepil is also brought into relations with China, whose nomin 
suzerainty she acknowledges. It is an influence that weighs light, and 
consisis in the dbpatch, every five yon, of a mission with preswts 
to the ruling Emperor. This mission, though it may nt one time have 
carried a certain amount of political idgnificance, hoA now mainly 
a trading aspect. Its expenses ate paid by the Chm^ from the 
time it crosses the NepMese frontier, and a brisk trade is earned on 
throughout the journey. 

From the foregoing account of the history of Nepal it will 0 ® 
that the goviiroment of the country has generally been in the hands d 
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the Minister of the day. Since the tinie of Jong Bahidur this system 
of govemmeflt has been cleariy laid down and delined. The 90 %er'eigii| 
or Mahilrflj IMiirij os he is called, is but a dignified figurehead, whcjse 
position can best be likened (o that of the Mikado during the SKh^- 
mtc. The real mtcr of the courtry is the Minister, who, while enjoy¬ 
ing complete nionopoly of power, couples with hLs official rank the 
cualted title of Mahflritjfi, Nest to him comes the Cornmander-in- 
Chtef, who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

To archaeologists Nepal has of late become a country- of the 
deepest interest. W'orking on the detailed account's of their pilgrimages 
which the Chinese pilgrims Fa I lian {a,p. 4 «>-r’t) Tsiang 

{a.P, 6*0-45) have left behind them, imporlanl Buddhist discoveries 
have been made within the last few years. The ^le of Kapilav^stu 
has rwiw been fised within a few miles of raderia in the western Tarai. 
This was the andeni capital csf the Sakyasp frcmi whose rayal ho«sc 
Gautatna Buddha was d^^M:enlLtcd♦ otid be was born in the Lumbmi 
grove close by. of ibc sites connected whh scenes of Buddha s 

life have been identified by the remains of Asoka pillars baring various 
inscriptions. They also nwk the stages of Asoka’s pilgrimages {*57^ 
344 II. c,), EKcamUoiis, up to the present, have not been made on an 
extensive scale. The work, which can only be carried or during the 
cold sco-son, has hitherto been undertaken by the Nepal Govenmiecit, 
under the superintendence of liuiopcan archaeol^ts. Authorities 
difiet os to when and how Buddhism pcrirettai^ into the % alley of 
Ncij.’ll. Some say lliat it was a flourishing religion in 30□ b.c,, w-htle 
othM give the fimt century of our era aa the proUble date of its 
introduction. Innumerable Buddhist tfSjmt and shnnes are scattered 
throughout the valley. Of these the two mertt renowned ^ ihoM 
of Sambhunaih and lludnlih, within a few mila of Katmand^ 
The exact dates of erection of these temples are not known ; protauiy 
some of the smaller and less important J/w/fO ore of greater ani^uiiy. 

The most striking feature of the architecture of Nejdl is lU C incsc 
character. It is in every way difiereni from that of India, m a grefl 
measure owing to the absence of Muhammadan mSuence on the am 
and religion of the country, NepM has been called'the land of ^ 
houses,'and deservedly so. There is abundant evidimcc that under 
the Ncwjirs the art of building reached a high rfage of pwfec 10^ 
while the profusiMi of omamcnlalion in wood- and metal work attests 
the liberal encouragement that those arts rettuv^ 
temples and houses the chief material used is bracks: ihe« arc of an 

ciceUciit quality, of a tose-red colour, fb Je 

of making which is sud to luive been lost, lira temples, of which thwe 
are an endless number, are pagoda-sbaped, with rerf* varying in num r 
from one to five. These are petH iiled and, in the caw of the more 
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jmportanl temple^ covered with copper gilt or brass sheeting. A ft cakh 
oC wood-carving ornaments the buildings and the eftvea of the roofa» 
mosdy taking the form of pojeciiiig btticed windows and doorwTij^it. 
In design many of the patterns are Mceedingty intricate and beauiiful, 
while others are of a grotcsrpie or obscene nature. Facing many ot 
ihc temples an<l palaecs are monolithic pillarsp crowned with the effigy 
in copper gilt of one of the Rijfts or of a winged Gam^ As regards 
the antiquity of the buildings in the Valley of NepAJ, it b doubtful if 
any of them, with the exception of the stf/pdJ, date back to a pertixl 
prior to the fourteenth century'. Most of them w^erc probably erected 
between j6oo and 1700. Since the Gurkha conquest there has been 
little encouragement of the arts indigenous to the country. Many of 
the temples and palaces have been allowed to fall into disrepair, while 
the needs of an evcr-increasing population ha^re directed the talents 
of the people into more utilitarian channels. 

In the absence of any stAtistic^ for a censuis of NepH has never been 
Uken, it is possible to give only a tough estimate of the population of 
the country. In all probability it does nut exceed 
PcpulAtloa. of whom at least 500,000 are found in the 

Valley of Nepal inhabiting the three main iowtis and the su^oiinding 
villages and hills, 'Hiis is the most densely populated disirtct in the 
country, and of Late years a marked increase in the number of its 
inhabitants has been noticed The Indian Census of iqoi show^ 
nearly a quarter of a million immigrants from NepH in British India- 
The great majority of these arc settlers from the NepM frontier tmctsi 
rtitd have lieen replaced therct in equal or greater amount, by emigrajiU 
from the British side. 

The diseases most prevalent throughout tlye country are rheumatismt 
chronic dyspepsia, skin diseases, syphilis, and goitre. During the 
rains malaria and dysentery art common in the lowlying districts and 
the Tarai, Epidemics of chdicta used to be of frequent occurrence 
in Kitmandu, but since tho introduction of a pure w-ater supply 
cholera has almOiEt enlirely disappeared. Small-pox is constantly 
present in the valley, but the rai'agea caused by this disease am 
moderating owing to the spread of vaccination. The plague epidemic 
from which India has suffered so much of late ycar^ has not yet 
made its appearance in Nep?il 

The marriage tie is by no means so binding among the Ncwlrs as 
among the Gurkhas. Every Newar girl when a child is married to 
a * bad fruit*" which, after the ceremony, is thrown into sorne sacred 
river. On her attaining the age of puberty a husband is selected^ for 
her. She is, however, at liborfy to daim a divorce if the marriage 
prove uncongenial; the only intimation necessary before she leaves the 
house is that she should place two betel-nut^ in her bed. She if then 
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free to choose anoiher huibaod. At the same tinie^ provided she 
cohabits only with tnen of her o-mi or a higher caste, she can, Tvhenevftr 
she pleases^ return to the liouse of her firat husband and resume chaise 
of his fanuty. The Gurkhas punish breaches of coujugnt fidelity rnOAt 
severely. An ening urEfe ts imprisoned for life, and the dishnnouned 
imsband is expected to cut down the seducer v,Hih his /rwifr the first 
lime he encounters him. Polygairiy is not uncommon, and some of 
the wealthy men have many wives. A widow cannot marry ugaim but 
it is not considered disgraceful for her to form pazt of another man's 
household r 

The great aboriginal stock of Nepal is MongnlSan. The folio wing 
are the matn tribes or castes into which die people may conveniently 
t>e grotiped 

The Khas, Magar^, Gunmga, and T'bilkurs are the military tribes 
of the kingdom, from whom the fighting element of the army is 
drawn. They at* the descendants of aboriginal irthtt who intermarried 
with RJtjputs and other HinduSt refugees in the hills of Ncpfll from 
Muhammadan invmsioii In the twelfth century* Since the Gurklia 
conquest, they have spread throughout the whole couniiy, though their 
real habilai is to the west of the Valley of NepAl. It is to these tribes 
that the oficn misapplied term " Gurkha * or "GurJehall" should be con¬ 
fined. The NewUrs inhahit the Valley of Nepal, of which they are the 
oldrat known inhabitants, and constitute the lar^t sectFon of the 
jiopulalion. They ate gf.>od agriculturists, keen traders, and skilled 
worker^ in wtwd and metal Then come a number of other tribes of 
Tibetan stocky known by the generic name of EhotiA: narnely^ the 
Kirfintis, who inhabit the wilder valleys of Eastern Nepal, and are more 
jnirely Mongoloid and less civilixed than the New&rs ; the Murmls ; and 
the Limhiifit who are found in the eastern hills adjoining Sikkim 
and t.iarjeeling. The Jjcpchis also inhabit this met. 'fhe Thlrus and 
BdksJla arc distinct from ihe dominant Tartar breeds of the mauniaitti, 
and more akin to the aboriginal tribes of India. They inhabit ihe 
Tami and the low-tying valleys which open into it 

The Gurkhas as a class have marked Mongolian features ^ they are of 
low stature^ wiih good muscular chtst and limb development. Fair com- 
plexionSf with little or no hair on face or body* The Newitra, while 
also possessing Mongolian feature differ from the Gurkhas in being 
taller, slimmerp and more sallow in complexion. 

The languages spoken in Ncpil belong to the Tibeto-HimSlayon 
branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, and are described as follows by 
Ur* Grierson In the W/u ^f>Vtf'/for 1901 {paragraph 400)1— 

* K^mi and Bhrlmiil are two dialects of Western NepAL - * p 
for vocabularies by Hodgson, nothing is known about them* Fadhl, 
Falirl, or Pahl has its home in the hills of Central Nepil* H^yo or 
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Vayu is spoken by a Srtnil 

NepiU pToper, Mid has been fc 7 broughi to tigh^y eminent 

group of lanpiagfts was also ,i,,j^®nrt less than sixteen dtlTcrcnt 
^holar. Under that name he is at the 

forms of speech. 

I’hT”' ‘^h.cS"^nd*Sl^'«ho'nKabit the portion of lltc pre^t 

rS^hleh hes the^ 

^ SrS-known tribes' of d« same 
nnmes’who foti the backbone 9 j‘jj' 

the Sunuwiis have them ttre 

north-west of Ncpill proper, but th^) P^ Sikkim- 

The Guronga, w?ho m t^estem isc^i lo Tibetan in ibetr 

Lanws of 'ttbet. show more Th“tte now - - - 

vocabulary than do most of the ^he Mangars 

giving up their tribal language m favour of Khas. , . - tne 1^ 

Se much more Ctithful to their Ti'“ 

and Thltnts have iden^V with SunuwdlT, but this 

r su.’r="xS“Kns »»»'s'lsr 

the overthrow trf the only English authority 

of Central smd lyutern Ne^l. li^received considerable nttention 

who has given It any have published a grammar 

7Arso^-iM 

does Tibemn. ^rfflnjbl is said o ^ T inibilLifi is it% Neplli 

t ve-arsM Thf* I imbfl cduftUy propetj or LimDOiin^ ib m , 

tlie vernaculars of tnembeis of our Gurkha reginw 

Th« /(«»• >■»'« << X-M*' is Ps'l”*!" f i'i'* ’>*“'''1; * 

Hindi nnd i. wri.»n in .!» i**'^ ’I 

fnmis the medium of communkation between the »nbes who spea 

s-s 1^ “ 

Eastern PahStrl. A kindred language, Qjntml ‘**''‘" 1 * * the 

Western Nep*t, where the l«al dialect is known as lalpS, from 

‘“'mtSonTSe ruling dynasty of NupSi, as of the 
Gurkhas, ThUrus, and Bok^ 

Hinduism; the other tribes profess Buddhism, and at the prese 




cr^il Ilf liLdiB. 
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the two rcliiionip wtt found flounshing fiide hy side nmd in about equal 
i>trengtlL It bss been s^id that Minduism h gr^duttlKy displacing 
Buddhism throughout Ne^n]; but of this there h liiUe evidenoe. The 
Buddhists enjoy complete religious liberty, and me a flourishing, con¬ 
tented community^ Legend stales that when Gautama Buddha vidted 
Nepdl he found that the fundomeuT.'il principles of hrs religtou Jtad 
already been introduced among the PfewSrs by .\fanjQsri, from ChiruL. 
Be this as it may, the inhabitants readily adopted Buddhism, which 
has !iince remained the rcligtori of a proportion of the population. 
It isj however^ a debased form of the religion that is followed^ for it 
has been modified by the adoption or retentiotr of many Hindu 
doctrines and pmcticos. In fact, Hindus and Buddhists ntay often be 
seen worshipping at the same shrine. 

"It IS to the mdcratigahle researches of Brian Hodgson that we 
owe the discovery of Buddhi^jm as a liTing religion in NepflL While 
Resiident at Katmandu he investigated the subject clobcly, and the 
results are embodied in a most interesting paper in the second volume 
of the a/ z/rm/rc He ?^howcd how' the 

pbllosophic agnosticism of Buddha gave way to the theoo' diat dte Adi 
BuddluLf. by his utiicn with the primordtal female energy called Ptajna, 
gave birth to hve Buddhas, who each produced from himself by dAj'Jna 
(meditation) another being called his Bodhi-salw'a r>r ^iioru The chief 
nf these latter was Avalokita^ who, with hh Sftksip T&ci, eventually 
l>ecajne the key stone of Korthem Buddhism. There arose also 
numt^rous other Buddims, demons, and deities, all of which were ^ibjects 
of worship; and then came the trLtroduction of the Tantrik m^^licism^ 
based on the pantheistic idea of or the ecstalic union of the soul 
with the supreme spiiitr At ibis stage, as in Tantrik Hinduism, the 
SakttSf or female counterparts of the Bodhi-satwas, occupied the most 
prominent [K^iiior^ and the esoteric cult of (bese female deities bcsitue 
every whit as obscene as that practised by the Kaula or cjst rente sect 
ofSakEa HinduSn li wtis tha; form of Buddhism which was introdiioed 
into Tibet, where it became even more debased by the mcorpomtion 
cif the tlcmon-worehip which preceded it, as has been ably described by 
Colonel Waddell \* {IftAta C^MSks igor, paragraph 64^.) 

The largest comntuufty of Buddhists is found among the Newars, of 
whom at leajit two^tbirds profess themselves such, while the remainder 
are Hindus. The other Buddhist tribes arc she BhotiOs^ Liinhiis, and 
LcpchO,^. Though there are differcni sects among ihem^ their religious 
customs and ceremonies are much alike. In their won^hip they make 
great use of ofTerirtgs of flowers and fniit+ and abo of sacrihees of 
bufTaloes, goats^ and c^ks. The blood of the victims is sprinkled on 
the shrine, and the fteab Is consumed by the worshippers. The system 
of or monoiterieaj so conspicuous a religious feature in TlbetT 

Once flourished in Nc^i 3 J ; but since the Gurkha conquest h has com- 

* TJ^ fi/ T^if 
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ptctely disappeared, and there are now no Buddhist monits in the 
country. In principle, religious custonu and caste rules among the 
Hindus are the same as in India; but in r«ility they are far less strict, 
at least within the conlifies of ihcir own cuuntry. 

The Newark and Gurkhas are eiiceedingly supenititloijs, the most 
ordinary occurr-etices of everyday life being imputed by them to su^r- 
natural agency. In consctjuerircej the astrdogcra form a kigc cuiis 
of the community and am consulted on all points, 

Both Buddhists and Hindus bum their dead. 

Prior to the Gurkhit invast on, a Roman Catholic mission had been 
long established in the Valley of NepiU, where it had secured many 
converts and received gnuils of land from the Ncw 5 .r monarch^. In 
1769, when Frithwl NArAyan nrade himself master of the valley, per¬ 
mission was granted to ihe Christians to retire into British territory, 
and mo^t of the converts settled at Bettiab. Their church at Fitan 
was in cjdstence up to tSoj, but at the pre^nt day all traces of the 
mission have been \m. The Gurkha govemnieiit, though very toknmt 
E5 regards the religious observances of its Buddhist subjects and of 
such htulmminadan traders as liave settled tn the countryv is strongly 
opposed to the establishment of any Christian mission. According to 
a poputar saying among the Gurkhas—'With the Bible comes the 
bayonet; with the merchant comes the musket.' 

'rhe higher Hindu castes live tn the same way as their brethfen of 
India, but most of the population consume a great deal more fle*h 
than the natives of the plains of Hindustan^ The Gurkhits eat the 
fiesh of goats, sheep* and duchs^ to which the higher classes add deer, 
wild boar, and pheasants. The sheep used as food are alt stnporlctl 
from the hills to the northp sheep from the plains of India being 
Tejeclcd because they have long tails. The Kewars are great con 
turners of buffaloes, goats^ sheep, fowls, and ducks. It is not often, 
however, that the poorer dosses can Indulge in flesh; and the greater 
part of their food consists of rice, potatoes^ and vegetables, 

which are generally plcnLiful throughout the year. Garlic and red 
pepper are especial favourites The NewSrs, and most of the lower 
Hindu castes* consume a considerable quantity of a coarse kind oi 
beer called /aar and a spirit called raksAi\ Tbe^ arc manufactured 
from rice and wheat 

In summer the Gurkhas wear pai/jmas, and a jacket or long tunic of 
white or bluccotton with a voluminous cummerbund. In which is invari¬ 
ably ^tened a Iwirt or large curved knife. In winter they wear 
siTiailar cloEhcs padded with cotton. The head-dress is generally 
& small skull'Cap^ though they often wear a loosely folded 

The poorer classes of the Newars wear in general little but a waist- 
cloth, and a long jacket of coarse cotton Of woollen cloth, according 
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tq the season. Sometimes the dress of ihe men ccmsisls of a tong mhu 
like a woman's gown, reaching to the ankles and gathered into nume¬ 
rous pleats from the w^hu The head-dress of the NcW4’Srs is a small, 
close-fitting cap of block or white cloth, thinly wadded with cotton and 
generally tamed up for an inch or so at the border The women of all 
the races dress much alike, wearing by way of peEticoat a cloth gathered 
into a moss of pleats and HJiuost touching the ground in front, bin 
barely coming below the knees behind. Besides this, they wear 
ft small jacket and a sarJ^ which is generally wrap|jcd round the body 
like a brood cymmerbanti 

The women of the upper classes wear a very distinctive and pictur¬ 
esque drffis. It consists of very votaminousdght-litting above 
the ankles. Over this is wom a false skirt made of thin coloured 
muslin or luliCt as many bs >»afds of material being emploj-cd* ^ The 
jackets are tight-fitling, while across the shoulders is thrown a wi^ of 
muslin. Every slutde of colour, from the most vi%ad to the most deli¬ 
cate, is uiilired, thus greatly adding to the picturesqueness of the 
drem Head-dress they have none; but the NewOf women may be 
distinguished from the other races by Imving their hair gathered into 
a short thick club on the crown of the headj whereas the Gurkha 
women have it plaited uiio a long la|l+ ornamented at the end with 
red cotton or silk. Ail the women weor a profusion of ornaments 
and both men and women arc very* fond of flowery wluch they make 
great use of in adorning their bain 

The dwelling-houses are mostly of brick, two or three storeys in 
height^ bulk round a central courtyard, 

Gurklio^ delight in all manly sports, smeh as shooting and fohing. 
Their great vice is gambling, to which they are greatly addicted. This 
is allowed only for a limited number of days at certain festivals, 
when the whole popubtion engage in it, and groups of gamblers, all 
busily occupied, day and night, in dice-throwing, render (he streets 
iraijossable. 

As the shrines of KepSl arc <^timated at over 1,700, the religious 
festt^'als arc naturally nuinerous- The most important of them are the 
Machendnt jaira, Indrl jiiru, Dasahra, DewSUi, and Holh Though 
these arc primarily Hatidu fcsti^*als, the Buddhist population participate 
in them freely. 

Tlie soil of the Valley of Nepal, consisting of the debns washed 
down from the surrounding hills, may be divided into two classes, 
the clayey and the sandy. Between the extremes AarlcuitTire, 
of a dense unproductive clay and a mere bed of 
micaceous sand, every variety of mixture is fciund. The soil is remuk+ 
able for thu absence of any kind of rock fonnaiion t even pebbles are 
hardly ever seen on the surface. Almost every available portion of 
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land in thft ^'allcy is under cyltiv'adon. The Newlfs^ who are the 
principal ag ricuUmr&ts,. employ very primitive tools. I'of digging they 
use Jt Jhdali Of pecoliar-filvip^ hot With this they turn up the soil 
imo ridges, about li feet brfsad and S inches high. After the ground 
has Ijcco exposed to the air tor a longer or shorter period, it is broken 
up by meians of a mallet^ shaped somewhat like a heavy wooden rake 
without the teeth. The only other tools employed are small instni^ 
ments for weeding, a small hook for reapings and wooden shovels for 
turning over the crop when drying- 

The work of cullivaticm is done almost entirely by hand, and the 
being by no mears rich* it is nece^iary to manure the ground. The 
ftianure clikfly used consists of a dark unctuous-looking clayi very 
tenacious and lirni- It is generally found in layers of from 2 to JO feet 
in tliickness at vnrious depthi below the sorface. ThU clay is dug out 
in the cold and allowed to dry in heaps on the sides of the 

fields tUl the time for sowing* when it is spread over the fields and 
broken up into a line powder with the mallet. It appears to corLsist of 
silica and alumina in a very fine state of division, and shows no trace 
of calcareous or vegetable imtter. The fields arc in general small, 
partly on account of the number of landow^nera* but also because irriga¬ 
tion IS thus rendered easier. For this reason* too, whenever the soil h 
not naturally on a dead level it is formed into terraces. As the whole 
Valiey slopes generally from the hills towards the centre* irrigatLon is ajj 
a rule easily effected by means of small ditches or canaljw Around 
each field is a narrow raised ledge, to retain the water while the rice 
crop is growing. The rotation of crops varies in the different classes of 
ground In the marihy lands near the rivers only one crop is g^ow^^ 
namely, iransplantKl rice. In less easily Hooded lands a crop of wheat 
is grown in the cold seaiion* and in the next spring or upland rice* 
followed by ard or some other kind of pulse. In the moister lands of 
the upfjcr level the wheat ts followed by radishes, mustard, or buck¬ 
wheat, and these again by tianspbnted- rioCi In the best lands the 
succession of crops is simply transplanted rice followed by wheats or by 
mustard^ radishes, or garlic. Sometimes, in the 'dry' lands, wheal is 
followed by maize, or ginger, lunneric, and red pepper are grown. 

Rice is the most common crop. There arc several varieties, but 
they may be divided into the transplanted and the The former 

is sow n in May, is transplanted as soon as the rains have fairly set in+ 
Le. early Ln July, and is reaped in November, llic rice is sown 
in lands of higher level during the latter half of April, and h ready for 
cutring by the end of August or beginning of September. The average 
yield of tnuispianied rice is 40 bushels, and of gynA as bushels* per 
acre. 

Wheat is largely grown in Nepil, but does not form a favourite 
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article of food witls ihe people, aod \hxlt attention is bestowed on 
its cultivation. U is generally used in the manufacture of ooatse beer 
and spiritp which ere largely consumed by the Newftrs and BbotiSs. 
After the rice crop is off the ground in Ltecember, the wheat ts sown 
broadcostp and no further care is Liken of it. The crop ripens by the 
middle of May* and tbe yield is nbout 14 bushels per ftcrc- 

Barley and cpats arc grown in small quantities, and only m the valk'^n 
I'he latter crop seems to thrive rcniarkahly well, but it is used only far 
feeding horses^ Maize, or is much cuUivattd on the higher 

grounds of the vaJleyp and on Uie hills, where it grows luKurianlly 
though hardly any care is bestowed upon it.^ In the mlley it is care¬ 
fully hoed, weeded, and manured. It is sown in the end of May and 
npcnfi about the beginning of Septemijef. The ai'emgc yield is 
15 huHihels per acre, j/efrt/u is a small millct-lilce grain, largely grown 
[jn the hills and on the sides of the mvinea in the valley. It is sown 
in May or June, imd reaped in Ootolier or November. It dot* not 
require inigalion^ and little trouble is taken with ih The average yield 
is about 15 bushels per acre. Capsicums and red peppers of evciry 
variety arc much ciilti^'atcd, and Nepal pepper is fanrous for its peem 
liarly delicate flavour, J'otatoea are grown both in the valley and on 
the adjacent hills. They are planted in January and February, and 
are dug in May and June* Buck wheats mustard, garlic, radishes of a 
large white kind. Sugar- canSj ginger, and lurmerk are also grown in 
varying quantities. 

Famine is unknown and scarcity infrequent! if it is thrcaiencd, the 
government prohibits tht ejfport of grmirn 

All kinds of liuropean vegetables can be grown in the Valley of 
Nepilp which aliio pr^uc-is strawberries^ pcars^ quinces, plum^ appSts* 
Hprico'lSp peaches, and a few grapes. Oranges sod lemons g^ow 
luxuriantly and are of very^ fine flavour* In the adjacent small hot 
vulteys all the fruits of the plains of iivdia grow freely. 

'There are few cattle in the valley^ as there is no grazing grtnmd 
except at the foot of the hilli BuflaJoes, sheep, and goats for food 
are ail imported. Ducks and fowls are plentiful and of good quality, 
fransidcmble care is Ijcstowcd on the rwirig of ducks, their eggs being 
greatly prized as an article of food. They are carried out daily to the 
rice- fields in lai^e baskets and allowed to feed tbcre;i and in the c^'um ng 
are collected and carried liome ogwitL 

Tlie Tfirai varies considenbly in its pKxltice aiccordii^ to tlie nature 
or the soil and the amount of cleared lands. 1 he chief iwoducu we 
rice, wheat, and sugw-cane. Iltc soil is a rkb alluvium and w well 
adapted for every kind of crop^ including poppy tobacco. rom 
the Tafai is derived the greater part of the rescntie the comitT)-, 
and much grain is annually exported to British tcmiury. Large herds 
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of catde art also found in the Tarai, owing to the veiy superior 
gmsmg it affords. 

Most of the land i$ buld on a simple tyoiatart tenure. The rent 
paid by the cultivator, whether to the State or to a private bed lord, 
s^es according to the value of the crop and the situation of the land. 

nroughout the and the Tarat it is roughly calculated at half ilw 
value of the crops, and is sometimes paid in cash and sometime in 
ind. In the hills the cultivator pays rj annas a year for as much land 
^ cultivated by a pair of bullocks, for the land ploughed hy 
one bullock 6| annas, and for as much as can be titled with a hoc 
4 ani^ The people throughout the country are prosperous and con- 
tfflicd, the government being lenient in granting remisaions during 
tunes of scarcity. * 

Ihe forests of Nepal may be classified, according to the region they 
occupy, as Taiai, Submontane, and Hill forests. Those of the Tarai 
Forerts, shallower and later alluvial deposits, 

^hich consist of low-lying lands bearing the impress 
(>i the recent action of flood water. In the sequence of swamps which 
are 3 marked feature of this gnisscilad country the former courses of 
rivers now running in other channels may readily be traced, and in the 
dry wateicoutsea, hired with boulders and gravel, recent changes in the 
waterways are evident. In these gently sloping or level areas the most 
tosi^ificant obstacle-a sinmdttl log, a landslip from tlie sandy 
ftari^may divert the torrents that burst from the hills dunng the 
||Cnod of monsoon precipitation or melting snow. Of what was v'estcr- 
day a foiest spreading evenly over the plain there may remain on the 
morrow only picturesque groups of islands, the shallow soil orimnally 

doubt to the benest of the dwellers «i the lower courses of the We 
ahiTtkL^wa^r ^nd along the low limits of^e 

the ejtceeding rapidity. In such localities 

forests are yearly created from water-borne seed deposited by the sub¬ 
siding floods. On the higher and more stable ground older sped mcrus 

gradual raising of tlw soil and by the stahility 
WHS, withstand the influence of all but 
Join hands with the Submontane 
bearing a distinctive vegetation, stretch out from 
the hiLIs long arms into thfi Tarai rurmation. 

alluvttm. and in the broken ground femed by the gradual but coa- 
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tinuou^ crumbling of tbc loftier btlfe. Here flaurish Ihe valuable hard 
woods of jdf nsAtr^/tf) anti atam^ {Tirmwnd'a 

befiides various other spedes, such as C^dre/a^ Adinaj ScAJkif^ra^ and 
Eu^ftt\ which yield timber or other pre^ncts of economic value, 
Here^ too, m the foothUb of the HiniakyaA, the wneH-known grass 
is found in large quantities, being used locally for fodder and for lope- 
maktng and cjtpofted for tJie rnanufacturc of paperi while the bamboo 
afibrds fodder for the herds of wild elephants w^hich frequent these 
regions. 

Of the Hill forests litde is known sa^-e tliat,. where rvot denuded by 
irrcsponstble cultivatiortp they contain many species which must be in- 
nrluable to the inhabitants and would, if exported to the souths com- 
nijiTid a ready sate. At least three binds of pane, the 
spruce, two kinds of fir, and the d^xidr cedar have been reported from 
these areas, while yew, cypress, and pencil cedar appear to be not un¬ 
common. Four or hve kinds of oak are also noted, and in the lower 
hills the iriajw/a C/iampata) i$ fref|uen.L The vegetation of 

the Hill forests of Kep^L may be taken to approKimate to that existing 
in similar condidons of climate and elevation in British India, but 
a detailed investigation of the forests would doubtless aidbrd infoitna^ 
tion of the highest botanical and sylvicultural interest. 

'Hiie forests of KepAJ are the property of the State, and a Forest 
department, whose o^cials appear to enjoy military rank, luu been 
conslituted. The oollcction of revenue seems to fonn the chief part 
of the duties of the slaET, though no doubt the protection and improve'- 
nient of the forests receive some attention in Te?>tdcied and accessible 
areas. On the whole it may be said that the forests are neglected and 
undeveloped, and that this is due to the lack of organixaibn and super¬ 
vision* 'fhe timber trade from Nepfi! is reported to be decreasing, in 
spite of the iact that the railway's of India now^ touch the frontier at 
suvetml places and of the European superyi:sion employed in saw mills 
erected at convenient centres. The timber extracted from the frjrests 
is carried by carts to the rtcarest flowing stream or rail hciid. The 
work devob-es on the purchasers, who complain of the cupidity of the 
lower offiemk asserting tha^ though royally rates are 
certainty with regard to incidental charges renders the timber trade 
with Nepal more speculative than a merchant of modeTate mcan.'s can 
afford to enter Upon. The lia'tbcr extracEed is, howeveft nf excellent 
quality, and ibc thousands of |joles which are rctntived from new^ 
clearances for cultivation find a ready ■sale in British India. 

In r^ard to minor forest produce much might be done to increase 
the export trade-—that in grass has been fcKEcrcd by the Stale, 

balirrg presses having been erected al many places along ibc frontier 
hut the harassing export duties appear largely to stifle the coUection 
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of jungle products which should in moinfi favourable circumstances 
employ the frequent leisure enjoyed by ihe dwellers in forest regions, 
Cinnatnoiip pepper ffotn the hill clcaringSs^ and ^an rAaras from the 
wild hemp iiiAy he found in quantities in any of the frontier bazars, 
which also coniiiin sionts of waa, honey, atid oiher forest products. 

Of the people inhabiting the 'larai aiid part of the Submoritane 
forests, the Tharus are the most interesting. In the neighljotiring 
foresEs of BHusTi India this race has eomc under the inflilenoe of 
the West and is losing it3 Individuality. In NcpH, however^, the 
roving spirit sunivea^ and shifting eultivBtion Is still practised. The 
Toresl officer, in his friendly intercourse with the ThArus, will be 
reminded of other pHtnitivc jungle poople^ such a-s the KAchin.s of 
North Eastern Bumm, Both tribes make their dwellings in InJ^c 
houses common to the community, and resemble one another in 
their iliet of game, hsh, and Hoe, and in the propitiation of demons 
by the sacniicc of fowls and other anlmds. I'he r^mblance extends 
to the type of feature, which is distinctly ]\fongolian, to the 
custom of tattooing the lower limbs, and even to the mode of attire 
md adornment. The 'rhlru is an inveterate hunter, but also displays 
great ability as a cukKator, especially in irHgation. 

The more settled portion of the Nepal Tarai is sparsely cultivatedt 
chiciQy by immigrants from Britisli InduL. and its vast grounds 

maintain large herds of oittEe utrlaied for breeding purposes or for 
the manufacEurc of gAi. They provide ftlsOj especially in times of 
famine, gr^ing for the herds from over the border, thus relieving 
the SErain on the * reser^^ed* forests of Bntish India which are situated 
in the vicinity. U may be imagined that a population whose cusEcm!^ 
and inter^ts arc so inimical to the continuance of forest growth 
must, In the absence of efficient control^ slowly yti ciTecttially succeed 
tn diminishing the forest wealth which Is at the disposal of the 
NcpAl State. When the attention of the rulers of that country has 
been directed to the waste of maECiial that is now proceedmg, 
remedial action wiU no doubt be taken, to the bencht of the 
country titid of its finances^ 

The mineral wealth of Nepal has alway,s been supposed to be 
great. But this^ ILk* oiher sources of revenue, has never been 
developed. The absence of coal, the situation of the rnincmls^ and 
the lack of roads and cheap transit arc largely res|>oi^ible for this 
w'ant of enterprise. Copper is found quite near the surface of the 
earth, the ore l^ing dug from open trenches. Iron ore and suEphur 
are also obtained in large quantities. 

'The manufactures of the country are few^ consisting chiefly of 
coarse cotton cloth which the women of the household weave for 
domestic use* The BhotiJLs weai-e woollen blankets- A stout kind 
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of piLpcr is manufttiClured from ihe inner biurk of aeveral species 
uf JMphtit, All the mechanics of the coiintry are NewSrs^ who 
are skil ful workers in gold, silver, and ^ aJso ^^ 

gocxl carpenters and wood-mr^crs* In olden dap oat 

they were ceicbraicd for their artislic produclions in 
brassw'are^ and the delicacy and liuricly of their wcKKl*cariiing; bui 
since the Gurkha conquest these industries have been allowed to 
languish. 

'J’he external trade of Nepal fodls under two beads—that which is 
carried on across the Himilayas with Tibet^ and that conducted 
nlong the extensive line of the British frontier. Of the extent of 
the former trodop very little is knawn; and since the opening of the 
Darjeeling route It has constdCTTibly dimmished, although it still 
yields the Nepalese government a revenue of 2^ to j; lakhs of nipces 
annually. The thief route^ north-ca-sl from Katmandu following up 
a tributary of the Kosi, posses the tTanshfrontier station of Kutt at 
an elevation of about 14.1OOD feet above seades-cl; another n>ute+ 
also starting from Katmandu* follows the main eastern stream of 
the Candak, crosses the frontier near the station of Kirang 
feet), and uliimalely reaches the Tsan-po river at TadaniH Bolh 
these routes are e^^tremely difficult. The only beasts 'of burden 
available arc sheep and goats, and practically rverjlhing but grain 
and salt is carried by men BOd w^omen. The princip^ impcjns from 
'ribet arc pasAmifta or shawl vroo\f coarse wwllen doth, salh borax, 
musk, yak nils* yellow arsenic, quicksilver, gold dust* antimony, 
ffianjlf Of madder, {an iotoximting preparalion of hemp)^ 

various medicinal drugs, and dried fruits. The exports inlc Tibet 
include utensils of topper, belTmeial* and iron* manufactured by 
the Kewars 5 European piece-goods and hardware; Itsdian cotton- 
goods, spices^ tobacco^ coco-nuis, and betel-IcaT 

1 he trade with British India is conducted at various centres along 
the frontier, of which the chief are Btiganj, Nt!palganj, Butwil, 
Hanumanmgar, and DhulabHri. The prindpal route for through 
traffic is that dirt'Ct to Kftimilndu fitMn British lerritory. Starting 
at the terminus of the railway on the Nepalese frontier, this route 
glasses through BbganJ^ Hataura, Bhlmjedi, and 1 'hankoi. the total 
length being about 76 miles. Carts can be salcen as far Bhlm- 
jedi, except during the rainy s^eason * bejond that 
Bhotiils and Newftra, are the only raiams of carnage available. The 
Hhotias carry enormous loads. It is by no means uiicommon for 
a man to take two maimds, though one maund (Si lb.) Is the regulw 
load, and this has to be carried oier hills sevend thou.'iand tn 
height where the pihs are of the most primitive constiuction. The 
Bhotiils always atrry loads on gheir backs supported by a strap 
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across the forehead^. the NcwSrs invarialily cany theirs m 

boshets with a pote balancetl on iho shoulder. Whai has Ixjtii said 
of the Katinandu route applies to other means of conamanicaiion 
with Nq^L I’here Is scarcely a made rood in the count rf+ but 
carts and pack'btillocfcs from British lemtory pass freely to and fro 
during the dry seoson^ 

I’he principal artides of export from NepiO into British India are 
rice, htisked and ynhusked j food-pains; mustard, rape, and other 
oilseeds; ponieSi cattle, sheeps and goats ; hkies and skins ; or 
clarified butter; timber; cardamomsj red pepper, turmeric, and other 
spices; opium; mu^kp borajt, madder, turpentine, catechu, and 
chiretta. The chief imports ore cotton piece-goods, cotton pm, 
woollen cloihn sKawlSj flannel, salt, spicesp sheet copper and 
other metals, toliacco, petroleum, provisions (including stlg^)^ indigo 
and other dyes. Of the aggregate value of this trade it is dil^l^mlt 
to form an accurate estimatCi owing to the many channels by which 
it passes and the imperfect methods of registration,, but the Following 
ore figures compiled by the Director-General of Siadstics 

la T^fcliaurf 

iSgo-Xi IW"4r 

rrajMiMi friCHii India to hVfMl - » * ^>34 

Kxporti from Nepal IQ lodia . - » ^ 

Some articles of trade, such as timber^ satf, cardamoms, and tobacco;^ 
are Slate niofiopolies: otherwise trade is free^ subject to import and 
export duties, which are somclimes charged tsd nu/prrsr, but more 
coaimonTy by load, weight, or number of articles. The chief traders 
in Nepal arc the NewArt^ while many natives of IndiOt both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, have settled In the country and carry on a brisk 
commerce. 

Communications throughout Nepll aiftt as already observed, very 
primitive. The NepSlcse have alwap set their faces against iinprr^ve 
ment in this direction, trusting to the natural inaccessibility of the 
country as the best means of preventing invasion ami annosaiion. In 
pursuance of this policy they have alwap kept ibo country strictly 
closed to KuropeanSt the only route open to them being that from 
Raxaul to KSttm^ndu via Halaura. No railway or telegraph system 
hnis been introduced into Nepil+ although branches of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway touch the frontier at various points, the chief 
of which are Nep^anj, Raxaul, Biiragnii, and Anchera Ghat. A 
good postal service, under the control of the British Postal departmerlj 
has been in existence for some years betw'^cen Kltmindu and the plains 
of Indio, and is largely utiliEed by the Nepalese for the transmissjon of 
money and goods, while the Ne[>ll State has postal services of its own. 

As previously mentioned, the govemmeot of the country h entirely 
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in ihe hands of the Minister, although he is nominsilly &.^isted by 
ii council the members of which arc selected by himself. All wTitten 
and verbal corntnunicatiom telaih-c to politicid, fiscaJ. 
and judicial aflairs aic subtfitiled to the Minister, 
who generally issues his orders thereon without consulting citber the 
hing or the council- No public money is espended mthout his know- 
ledge and !uinction; all appointments, civil or miliiaryj arc conferred by 
him; and all complaints regarding die conduct of public officials are 
brought to his notice and in^-ai-Lably meet with attention- 

For administniiivc purposes the countr)' us divided into Ti-arious dis¬ 
tricts- 1 'he most important of these arc lUm, Dhankm^ Gurkha, 
ralpa,. and Doti in ihe Hills; and NayA Mulk* Butvi'Ah Oiitawan, Sind 
Mutang in the TaraL There are four go^'cmore for the Tarak and two 
for the UiWsj whose duties resemble more or less those of Com. 
itiissiciners in British India’ they have under them ^Tirioufi officiaK 
of whom the are the most important^ each of these being in 

charge of a di5lrict4 

There arc separate civrl and criminal courts* but the dbitinction is 
not well marked^ as disputed and dilhcult cases are sometimes trams- 

fcmd from the one to the other. The county is divided into ju^ckl 
circles, /am/m Jkaf/icris, of which tl)ere are sixteen for the Tarai and 
twenty-four for the Hilts t each of these is in charge of a rkpwiy- 
Magiscnvtc, called Stt&Sri, white juiisdiciion over several dislrkta is 
exercised by Dithas or Magistrates. All cases of serious crime must 
be submitted for the decision of the higher tribunals at the capital, and 
u hnal appeal can be made to the council over which the Minister 
presides. The old savage code of punishments, involving mutilations, 
&C., has long since been abolished. Crimes a« divided into three 
classes, according as they affect the slate, private persons or property, 
and caste. Murder ami the titling of cows ate punishable by death, 
but UrMimans and women are never punished capitally. The severest 
scmtcmce for women is imprisoumcni for life with hAfd labouTi aud for 
BrlhmAns the samcp vnib degradatimi from casie. There is singularly 
little crime in the country, for the Nepilit.^ are veiy law-abiding. 

Of the revenue of Nepal it is impossible to spealt with ^y degree 
of accuracy, as the finances are entirely controlled by the Minister Md 
his chief treasurer. There can be no doubt, however, that dunng late 
years the revenue has considerably increased, and annot now be far 
short of a crores of rupees per annum- But the sums actually realired 
at the public treasury cannot be lahen as representing the real rey^ue 
of the country, since the greater portion of the civil and military 
cstahlishracnts are paid by grants of land. The chief sources from 
which the revenue is obtained are the land reveflUCi customs does, 
mines, forests, and the ntonopolles above ntendoned. 
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'The Current silver com in Nepal is ibe maAiStrf two of ^ which go 
to ihe Mohri rupee. The intrinsic value of the is 6 amias 

& pies of British Indian currency. The Mohri nipee is chiefly ttsed 
as a matter of account, its minor denominations being as follows:— 

4 clams = r pke; 4 pice = * anna; i6 annas = i Mohri mpee^ 

The copper coins in caimmon use are pice, which ate siriick at the 
mini in Katmandu. These are ctrculat and fairly well stamped: 11 j 
go to the Indian rupee. In addition, there are the Dotw^li or Gorahh- 
puri.and the Lohiya, ptce: these arc squarish Itimfs of purified copper, 
roughly cut by hand, of which about 75 go to the Indian rupee. In 
Oim^du Indian currency notes arc highly prired as a means of 
remittance, usually fetching a premium varying fron^ S 5 cent. 
Indian coinage is accepted throughout the country. 

Tlifi standing army of Nctiftl is estimated at aboot 45,000 men, 
including' a,SM artillcTy. H'hc rest are infaniiy, composed of regukr^i 
and militia^ but there is also a kigc reserve force. The original period 
of service, which is %xilisrttary* extends to three ycars^ after which the 
men can dther elect to ser^'C on or enter the resenrfi. The army is 
chiefly recruited from the Thilkurs, Kh&S| Magars, Gurungs, and 
l.imbils. i'he Newfirs are not allowed to bear arms, though many are 
enlisted in the cooly corps aliuched to each rcgiEnent and included 
among I he non-comhaianta In times of danger every able-bodied tnati 
is liable to be callctl out for service. The tr<XJ|>s are armed with 
a certain number of Mart ini-flenry rifles, many of them of local manu- 
faclure, but chiefly wi[h old Snider and Enfield rifles. The Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the army is alwaj-s the next eldest brother of tfm 
Minister. In the same way the other high posts are filled, not by men 
who have risen in the army or who are selected for their military know¬ 
ledge, hut by brothel's and sons of the Minister, many of whom ore 
mere youths. An arsenal has been constructed a few miles to ibt cast 
of KatmflndUt whEeh has largely or entirely supplanted the former 
arsenal at Nikkoa Reliable statistics ore unobtainable regarding the 
work carried out in the arsenal, uor is it open to ordinary inspection. 
But from the size of the buildings, the abundant water-power, and 
the facilities for importing skilled labour^ there is no reason why the 
manufacture of modern armaments should not be carried on to a 
considerable degreo, although this would of course be regulated by 
tho goncnil understanding existing between ibe Ncpil Ssate and the 
Government of India. 

The Slate offers iro educational advantages to the mosses. Only 
one school is mmntaincd, which is afliliated to the Calcutta University 
and €xispls chiefly for the sons of wcU-tendo parents. Stud'chts arei 
however^ sent by the State from litne lo time to receive a course of 
instruction at one of the Engineering colleges in India. 
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KlimSndu possesses two hospitals, one for women and one for men, 
which are Under the superintendence of qualified nsiives of India. 
Another has recently been opened at Bhaifiaon. Vaccination is 
optional, but is spreading owing to the free supply of lymph and the 
employment of pernmbuliiiing vaccinators, and the people arc t)cgimiirg 
to appreciate its benefits as comparwl with those of inoculation. 

fW. Kirkpatrick; Aeeount of ihe Kingidom ef Ntpaul <i3ii).—t. 
Hamilioti [Buchanan]: Amvnt of (kt Kingdom of Ntimi (^nburgh, 
laig),—O, Cavenagh' eft <?/ {Calcutta, 

iSct).—D. Wright ; Bisfory of Ntpo! (ambridfiC. «877K-H. A. 
Oldfield: SkitikK from Nifoi (i«8o).-C Bendall: fournrg tn Nrfat 
ond Nortkorn India (Cambridge, x%m\-Cati,logof of Buidh,A &r«- 
skrit J/5& (Cambridge, , W3).-Artide on Kistorry of Nepal m the 
Jourmi of the AAatk Soeiety of Btt^l {1903).—E. Vansitiort: 
ewAk/o/(Calcutta, 1896).—S. Uvi: Ze / (Pans. i9fl5).--Att)cl«, 
by Bhagvan Ul and Buhicr in the Indian Antiquary of r8So-^— 
Brian H. Hodgson: Etiays on ike Zartewojre. liitrafurf, and RA^on 
of JVifSi and TiM (1874).—Babu Puma Chandra Mukheiji: 
on a Tour of Exploration of the Antiquities in the Taras, Bepat 
(Calcutta, i9Qi).~Sif J. D. Hooker: Himalayan foumals, orNoUssn 
Bengal, Smim, and Nepal, &0 (i854).-Maj« L. .V Wad^H :/f^ 
the Himalayas (i899).-H. T. Prinsep: History f"/' 

Military Transsftions in India, iSrj-sj (i8?s>.—Sir W. tV. Hun e . 
Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson (1896).] 

Ner.-^Town in the Morsi tdtuk of Amiaoif District, 
in Ji" tc' N and 78" 1' E. Fopulalton (igoi), S.4o8. On » hill near 
by is a tempk of Pinglai Devi, from which the town is 
J Ner Pinglai. to distinguish it from Ner Parsopani^ m 
taluk of Yeotmil District, formerly a more uopoitant place, and 
mentioned in the Ain i AHofi M isfargana low,^ 

Nerbudda Division )--'V®tc.n Divismn of tlm Cen¬ 

tral Provinces, lying between ai* s and aj 15 N. and 75 57 
18' E with an area of 18,58* sq“a« miles. li emlffiiccs a 
of the'vallcy of the Narbada river, from which the Division taka its 
name, and some tracts on the 5aip«ri plateau lo the south of the 
viUey The hcad^^^larteIS of the Commissioner are at Hosii t^CASan 

S.So. tad.to to Utatto.. „ tota, ta to taUc 

"■onh^Ntor^lto. H»taa,.M 4 . -d Kto, otod ^ ^ 

tn wLt Se the southern bank of the Narbadl river, white BclI^l and 

mtad^^'to. to U » to -tah .tto ydU,. 

Of the Division was .,763DOS in •«8‘; '^^hlv 

to 1 881 .41 or by & per cent. This increase was considerably I® 

than' ihcVriincial uvemgei the explanation bemg that the fertile nacu 
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of ihe NVbdida valley Were alicedy so closely cultivated as to leave 
littk room for further expansion. l>iiiing the last decade the popula¬ 
tion decreased to t,7S3.44i. or by 5 per “ a^ult of a suc¬ 

cession of disaatious failures of crops. Since the Census of 1901 
a small tisinsfcr of territory has taken place, and the adjusted popula¬ 
tion in 1904 was i,73s,mS. The Nerbudda Division is the snudlest 
in the province in both area and population. In 1901 Hindus num¬ 
bered 70 per cent, of the total, and Animists 18 per cent. There were 
84,ns MusalmUna, 9,53a Jains, and 5,33s ChrLslians, of whom 709 
were Europeans or Eurasians. The density of population is 97 persomi 
per square mtlc^ compared with * i * for the British Districts of the 
Province. The Division contains 17 towns and 6,164 villages. Buk- 
HANPUR {33 t34«> is the only town with more tlian 10,000 inhabitanis. 
On Uie large block of the SatpurSs, known as the Mahadeo hills, in 
the south of Hoshangfibid District, is situated the sanitarium of Fach- 
HaaMl, which is the summer head-quarters of the Local Govemrnent. 
The small State of Maickai in Hoshangibld is under the supervision 
of the Commissioner. 
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« yiie DB£rkt fijrarBi of UK 4 IFni pomlftlSwi ha™ lj«i fcdKllitHlp tn for 

traurfer* 'wfcich tiirt plJU^ uw* ihe. 

Nerbudda.—River in the Central PrOTtneca, Central India, and 

Bombay. Jif^NARRAPA. _ 

N£rlA+_Vtllago in the ViK'fl- of Slt^ra DistHct^ 

situated in >7* s' N. and 74* ifi' li.. 44 ™lfls souih-by-cast of Sdtara 
town. Population (1901)1 7 tS* 4 . . . 

NetrakonSl Subdivision.—North-eastern subdiviaon of Myntcn- 
Singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assant, lying between 14' 35' and 
IS* ii' N. and 90“ *9' and 9** 15' E., with an area of t,i 48 square 
mites, ^Vith the erception of a hilly tract in the north-east, where the 
Durgapur tMna borders on the Giao Hilts, the subdivision U a flat 
alluvial plain. The population was 574 , 77 * in 1 got, compared with 
53^,5^ in 1891. It contains one town, Netrakosa (population, 
11,401), the head-quarters; and 1,96s villages. The density is jot ^r- 
sotts per square Riilc, against tut average of 61S for the whole District; 
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the roost sparsely populated jiart is the Duigilpur which has 

only *99 inhabitants per square mile. 

NetrakonB. To-wn.—Head'quarters of the subdit-ision of the same 
name in MjTncitstngh Uislrict, Eastern Bengal and Assaro, situated in 
»4® 53' N. and 90* 45' E. Population (t90i}, 11,407. Nctrokonl 
was constituted a municipality in tftfty. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-* averaged Rs. S* 7 ®®p ■'ttd the expenditure Rs. 

In 190J-4 Utc income was Rs. 9,000, mainly derived from a proi»rty 
tax and a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs * ,000, The 
town possesses the usual public buildings ^ the sub-jail has acconiino- 
daiion for 2a prisoners. 

NevBsa._ TS^ulta of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, lying belweeii 

19* 14' and 19" 43' N. and 74" 4 J' and 75* ' 3 ' 

621 square miles. It contains 147 villages, including Sos*i (popular 
tion, S, 393 )> '^he head-quartera are at NevJIsa. The population m 
igot was 65,503, compared with £8,149 ™ 1891. The decrease was 
due to famine and migration to relief works. The people also availed 
themselves of the demand for labour created by a good harvest in the 
Nbdm's territorj-. The density, 105 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District averagt 'I'he demand for land icvenue in 1903-4 
was 1-7 lakhs, and for cesses Ra. 14,000- The general character of 
HevSsa is a Hat plain, sloping gently uorthwartls towards the 
river In the south and south-east the country has a more decided 
slope upwards to the Nagar range of hills and is deeply fi«uittl by 
ravines, down which, during heavy rains, the water rushes with great 
violence The drainage is wholly towards the GodSv^ which forms 
the boundary of the on the north. One village htlongi^ to the 

Niiam lies south of the river, thus breaking the wntmuous bound^ 
for 3 miles. The area under raii or late Crops is double that under 
*Wor early crops. The area of inifi?ttcd land is small. 

Newf Dihlng.—River in Ijtkhimpur District, liasterti Bengal and 

Assam. Sa DtHlMO, Koa. . . „ 

NKape.—South-western township of Minbu Distnct, Upper Bunna, 
drained by the upper reaches of the Man river, and lying between 
19* so' and 20^ >0' N. and 94 * 17' ■^ 94 40 E., with ^ 

3L square miles, Ibe population, which con^sts lately 
was 13,146 in 1891, and 16,033 in 1901, distributed in 144 villae • 

oi -wch fe b, .he of fb' 

populated, and the cultivable area » small The a^ actually cuiti 
TO^d 171903-4 waa only 9 square miles, and the land revenue and 

anifOurLted to Rs- i r* 

Wgapataw.-^Souihcm towtisliip of Basscin Disincl, Lower Butma, 


NGAPVTAW 

lying ai the cstremc soulh-west «)meT of the timwaddy delta, between 
iV sq' jmd i6* 37' N. and 94“ it' and 94 * 4 "' an area of 

I j,39 square miles. Its sou them and western borders skirt the sei. 
and the uplands of the Ataton Yoma render its western area.s useless 
for euUiraiion. The population was *9,3to in 1891, and 37,12 in 
1001, dbtiibutcd over *44 villages, the density being only sb persons 
per square mile. The head-quaiters are at N'gaputaw (|»puIaiLOT, 
i,tt8i on the casiem bank of the Bassein river, about 16 miles due 
south of Bassein town. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation ^ 
107 square miles (an increase of over 70 per cent, in ten yeara), paying 
a land revenue of Hs. 1,03.000. One of the main induslnes of the 
tovrnahlp is the msinufactuttt of salt. 

Ngathaloggyaung Subdivision.— Northern subdivision of Baaseiti 
District, Lower Burma, consisting of the townships of Nuathaiso- 
CiVAUNCp KyosiPVAw, iTid ICvaukcco^. 

NgaUiaiii^gyauQS T<jwiisbip (townsbtp 
of the Nuaihainggpung subdivision of llasiein Disinct, Lowor Burni^ 
lying between 17“ 6' and 17" 19' N. and 9+° 47' 9 S* ' 3 ' 

^tk sjts. of 345 square nilleik 'rbe population was 5 ^?S* 3 ' 1*9^1 ^tid 

64,801 in (901, living in 387 villages and one town, NoATMAtNor,vAUSO 
(population, 7,182), the head-quarters. The township lies along the 
Bassein river and is fertile, compact, and thickly populated. In 19 * 3^4 
the area under cultis-ation was 13d square miles, paying a land revenue 
of Rs* 3 i9,MOi while the total revenue amounted to Rs. 4,33,000. 

NgathaiDggyauDg Town,— Headn^uarlers of the subdivision of 
the same name in Bosscin District, Lower Burma, situated in ly” 23 N. 
and 95* 5' E., on the left bank of the Bassein over, about 50 miles 
northHiorth-easi of Bassein town. Population {1901), 7 ,t 32 . Nga- 
thainggyaung has for some time beer a town of iunportancc. It was 
garrisoned by a native infantry detachment during the second Burmese 
War, and was sebsed by the rebels in the disturbances in 1854, but wus 
quickly recaptured by Major Fytcbe. Combined with Daurtgg^ on 
the opposite bank of the river, it was constituted a municipality in 
187S, covering an area of about 3 square miles. The municipal 
income and espenditure during the ten years ending tpoi averaged 
about Rs. 1 7,000. In 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 24,000 and 
Ri 15,000 respectively. Of the roceipta, Rs. 15.000 was obtained from 
tolls on markets and slaughter-houses, and Ra. 3,000 from house la^ 
The chief items of expenditure were consetrancy (Ks. 4.000) and re^ 
(Rs. 3,Q«). The town posset a civil hospital, widi accommodation 
for II in patients. There Is no municipal school, but the committee 
spent Rs, t.3Qo on education in 1903-4. 

Ngiwuii. —River of Lower Burma. Sn Basseis River. 

Ng«tiq.-Town5hip of Sagralng l>Istr:ct. Upper Burma, lying 
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betvi-een si'' flnd *>“ SS' and 95® 16' and 95* 49' E., along the 
swulh banh of ihe IrmnvwJdy, with an area of 358 sqi^e milo. The 
population wfas 44*91 r in 1891, luid 5^155^ distributed in ifip 

villages, the huad quartcTs being at Ngnzun (population, s,2S4), on the 
river banlt about 17 miies north of Myolha, the subdivisional hi^- 
quartets. 'I’he township is rugged and Ijarten except in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river, and the minfall is low. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was ^<*4 square miles, and the land revenue and thsthamtda 
amotintcd to Rs, 1,30,700. 

Niamtl.— Village in Shimoga l>istrict, Mysore, St< Nvasjti. 

Nichlaul.— Village in the MahiTljganj talaU of Goralthpur District, 
United Ihovioces, situated in a7® 19' N. and 83° 44' E,, at the meeting 
of several unmetalled roads and cross-country tracks, 51 Utiles north¬ 
east of Gorakhpur city- Population (1901), ii 5 ^ 4 - ^his is the 
principal mart in the north of the Distriel, but is declitiiisg in impor¬ 
tance owing to its distance from the railw'ay. A, few miles away arc 
the mins of a castle or fort, the scene of a sharp fight during the 
Xepilcse caitipaign. 

Nicobar^. —A group of islands in tht Buy of licngalj, forming part 
of the A5^ikAMANs AND NicoBAns. Thu islaitd-S arc niueteeji in number, 
lA^elve inhabited. The exueme Btrxglh of s|hcc p^rsiMl 
oCcii|>[ed is 163 mites* and the £rs;trcme width 36 miles, aejifcli. 

The naiueti and dimensions are as follows 
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The Nicobars always to have been known as ibc " I^md of the 
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NaJcL^" 10 iTuvelleni, wbith ierm in ihe Indian tongues it>ok ihe form 
of Nnkkavdrp the dirtH^i ancasior of the Jisodern " Xictibar/ Hit 
mediaeval Arabic name * ]Jinkliatkllds' is a mere nmtmiiscriplion and 
misapprehension of *Xankabar' or 'Nakknvar." The geoj^raphical 
names for iho different islands liave all obifairCn complicated, mid 
interesting histories. 

The hills vary greatly in the several islands. The chief sunimits are 
on Toressa, Bompoka^ TillancJiongt Cjuiiortitj Nancowryp Katchatl, iuid 
tircat and Little Kicoban The only hilts over i^ooo feet are on I’illan- 
chong and Great and. Little Nicobar- Hie highest^ Mount I'huillier, 
is on Great Nicobar^ feet; while three |icaks r>n I.ittle Nicoljar 
reach from 1,35j feet to 1,43^ feet. 

1 tie Nieobapi generally are kidly off for (rtrsh surfiicc water ; on Car 
Nicobjir there is tiardly any^ though water is easily obtained by diggings 
The <jiily island with rivers is Great Nicobar^ on which arc considoTabte 
and beautiful streams: Galathea (iJak Kea)p Alexandra (Uak Anaing)^ 
and Dagmar (Dak Tayal), 

'fhere us one magiiiricent laJid-locfcetl harbour formed by Gamoinap 
Natjcowry^ and Trinkat, called Nancowiy Harbour, and a small one 
between Pulo MHo and l-ittle Nieotinr. The other anchoTB^es are 
mere roadsiead-s. 

A considerable %'Liriety of scenery ia presented by the several islands< 
Thns^ fronj north to somh. Car Nicobar is a flat coral-covered ifiland; 
Ctiowra is also flat, with one remarkable table hill at the south end 
(343 feet); Tcrcssa is a curved line of hills rising to 867 feel; yJid 
Bompoka Is one hill (^$4 feut)t said by some to be volcanic; Tillan- 
chong is a kmgt narrow hill (i,oj 3 feet); Camorta and Nancowry are 
both hilly (up to 735 feel); Trinkat is quite flat; Kaichall is hilly 
(835 feet), but belongs to Great and Little Nicobar in general 
differing much from the others of the central group; Great and Liule 
Nicobar arc both mountainous^ the peaks rising to 1,438 feet la the 
Little, and to 2,105 feet in the Great Nicobar. Car Nicobar is 
thoroiighly tropical in appearance^ showing a cDnclnuou.^ fringe of coco¬ 
nuts; but a high green grass Is interspersed with forest growth on 
Chowiu, Tercssa, Bomjwka, Camorta, and Nanojwry, giving them 
a parkdike and, in places, an English kiok. Kalchall and Great and 
Liuk Nicobar have from the sta something of the aijpearonoe 
Sardinia seen frorn the Straits of Bonifacia The scenerj^ is often hnSt 
and in some places of exceeding beauty, as in the Galathea and 
Alexandra rivers and in Nancowry Harbour. 

Geologicai knowledge of the Nicobars depends mainly on the obscr- 
valiuns of three scientific visitors, who did not, however* explore the 
islands: Dr. Rink of the 6Wiir^43 (Danish) Hspedition in 1346^ 
Dr V"on Hoch:UtMter of the (Austrian) JEx^jedltion in 1358, 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS f,, 

iind J)r. Valentint* Itall in rS6^, These ohservers lire n^t in ei^lirc 
agreement. 

I he sajidstones and shales of the souihem islojids are appareiitly 
similar to tlitjsc distinguished as the Tort Blair scries in the Andaman 
Islands* and in both areas poor lignitic coal is found in the series. 
The clay stones and a^^iated conglorncrates of Camorta, Nancowryv 
and Trlnkat are probably the same formation as tliat rcco^ized in 
the Andaman (Ritchie's) Archipelago. Von Hochslettcr connected 
the whole group geolo^cally with the great islands of the Asiatic 
Archipelago farther south. From his observ^ations the following 
instructive table has been drawn upp indicating the relation of geo¬ 
logical formations to soil and vegetation, and showing how the forma- 
tions have afTected die appearance of the islands?— 


C«rii^|c|| ehAFLcErr ot 1V 
■A4f rijrtnif rorle. 

CliBnrtrf isT lIl^lrfiL 

CKamcter a( 
iJw rafTW 

Salt xiid bnckiiJi twa^tap^ lA&mp raa- 
liaf Alliivlain. 

CotmI canglomcralf naU dry 

mariEie ailnvlaui. 

Aa above, with diy fiwb-waltr atluflaiyi. 

Pmh'water iwanipaiid damp allurLHiD. 

Plastk? and :mAgatalan clay, f]iu.C'ti + 
partially lerpaLtine. 

Sonditoar, date, ga1:»hro, dry r[rer; 
illuHtitn. * 

i 

Unoillivj!i l!>lc ^warnp^ MaAgruii r. i 

FenitfrcalcaftouiuilpcarEm^ ! 

aaJe apd t»li«plia[e u lime, ' 

1 Fertile cilcarcOftl laDdy toil \ trtn. i 

CitItIvAlile fwamp. : P.tH^amnir 

InTtitit# c3«y; liillaitn of Grafiy^ Ehpen 1 
nlarniiyi and uujjdhLl 1 Ipmif. | 

V>ry ftrtflej low iday and | jmielet Ime ] 

Mild, ilch |q albUii and: nriauiei'al \ 

haw. 1 IvmK 1 


Small traces of copper have been foutid in the igneous rockSp and 
the presence of tin and amber has been reported, but not oon firmed 
scientifically. The w^hite day or marls of Camotta and Nancowry 
have become scientificaUy famous as being polycistina marls like thoAe 
of Barbados. 

Although the vr^etation of the Nicobars Ims received much desultory 
attention from scientific obsener?^ it has not been subjected to a 
systematic investigation by the Indian Forest department like that 
of the Andamans. In economic value the forestii of the Nkobars 
are quite mferior to the Andaman forests ; andi so far as known, 
the commercially valuable trecs^ besides fruit-trees, such as the coco¬ 
nut, betebiiutp and LrrafftX are a thaEching palm 

/nt/tcans) and a few timber trees, of which only that known 
as black in the Andamans (Afymttm liya) would be there 

classed as a firsKla-^s timber. Sis other timber trees, known to 
exist, would be classed In the Andamans as second-class and one 
as a third-class timber. Damoier, from a and rattans 

are among the minor products fjf the forests. The palms are 
exceedingly graceful, especially the beautiful 
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usually sold ill England as a CW»i. Urge clumps of rasuarina and 
great tree-ferns arc also striking featyres of the UndscajK in pl^. 

In the old missiotuiy records are frequently mentioned instances 
of the introduction of foreign economic plants. In this matter the 
people have been apt pupils; and nowadays a number of familiar 
Asiatic fmtl-trees are carefully and successfully cultivated, including 
pumnielos (the largest variety of the orange family), lemon-S, limes, 
oranges, shaddocks, Att/Uait (wood apple), custiiid-ap]iles, 

bullock’s hearts, tamarinds, jacks, and plantains; besides sugar-cane, 
yams, edible colocasia, pineapples, and capsicum, A diminutive 
orange, said to come from China and to liavc been introdiicetl^ by 
the Moravian missionaries, is now acclimatised. It is quite possible 
also that with the missionaries came the peculiar agisag garden fence 
of the oorthem islands. iJuring the long commerce of the pwple 
a number of Indian wceils {Afafeatnit and Cpjw/wVnf) have been Inlro 
duced, including Daium, SflAiBwm, /Jew/a^wr, Src. 

There are no indigenous dangerous wild animals, but on CamorLa 
bulfaloes and some cattle left by the missigmirics have become wild. 
On Great and I.ittlc Nicobar, and elsewhere in places, crocodiles are 
found in the rivers and on the coasts, while monkeys occur on Great 
and Little Nicobar and Katchall, but not elsewhere. The marine and 
fauna have genemlly the character of those of the Andiimans, 
though, while the latter are closely allied to Arakan and Burma, the 
Nicobats display more affinities with Sumatra and Java. The land 
fauna, owing to greater case in communications, has been better 
eitplored than in the Andamans. The economic ioology also resembles 
that of the Andamans. Coral, trepang, cuttle-bones, sea-shelly oysters, 
pearls, pearl-oysters^ turtle and tortoise-shells, and Cdibk birds’-nests 
arc obtained in both groups of islands. In the Nicobars a somewhat 
inferior quality of bath sponge is also found. 

The climate generally « that of islands of similar labtiide: very hot, 
except when raimng; dampt subject to rain throughout the year, 
generally in sharp beaiT showers; unwholesome for Euro(jeaiis, and 
in place dangerously malarious. The weather is generally unsettled, 
especially in the south. The islands «e exposed to both monsoon-S 
with easterly and north-easterly gales from November to January, and 
south-westerly gales front May to September; smooth weather is 
experienced only from February to April and in October. The normal 
baromelric readings (five years in Naucowiy Harbour) vary between 
35.960 and *9-797, being highest in Januaiy and lowest in June. 

Statistii^s arc scanty as regards temperature. They wtfrc kept up for 
fifteen years (1874-88) in Nancowry Harbour while the Penal Setde- 
mcnl tasted, and were commenced on Car Nicobar in 189S. I he 
following tables give the main features, in degrees F. 
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* riic in ^v^uUUe ffdth Srf 4 mil 4 f I lo Dc^Enfici J|l > 

■f In 1901 iht 4 IJT KraiCMUe on^ tap 14 Ortoiwr Jl. 


The rain Fell I vuiics much from ytOJ" lo ye^r. llte following stahstica 
are available:— 
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Ueueen 1874 and 1&S8 the vfeUesi year in Naincowry Hajbour woj^ 
18S7 with 165 inches of ^ai^l^ anti the driest 1885 93 inches. 1 he 

two full years of obseri^ition at Car Nicotiaf (1189-1900) sliowcd 
104 and to6 inches of rain re^ptictively. 

Cyclones occasionally ^nsit the Lalandk Recorded instances are In 
May, 1885, and in March^ 1892, 

As ihti Nicobars apjjarcntly lie directly an ihe local line of greatest 
weoknes^^ severe eajtiR|iiakes ora tn be eAj>ected, and Itave ucctured 
at least three times in the last sbety years. Shocks of great siolatce 
are recorded in 1847 (October jt to December tfiSir with tidal 
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wtivcs (i Jccembcf 317 and milder shocks in 1399 {DccensbeO- 1 he 
lidat wes caused by the explosion of KmkiitoA tn the Stmits of bunda 
in August, 1883, »rcre sei-eiely felt. 

like the Andamans, the existence of tlie Nicobats has been known 
from the time of Ptolemy onwards j but unlike the Andamans, there 
i$ as long a. history of European occupation a-s of 
Uisterir, other parts of the Eastern seas. ^ he Nicobar 5 
began to attract the attention of missionartiia in the ser'Wteenth 
century at least, and probably much earlier, a» the missionary 
Ilaensel speaks of/itf/tfe as ‘sorcerer’ and Har^ of and nftfJ 
as *God,' indicating sutrivals of Portuguese missionaries. As^ early 
as tfiSS Dam pier mentions that two (prolwhiy Jesuit) ‘fryers’ had 
previousty been there ‘toconvert the Indians.’ Next wc have (he 
letters (in liJ/ra of the PrencU Jesuits, bWe and 

Taillandier, in iiii. In the l>anes took possession of the 

islands to colonize, but employed the wTong clusa of men. flic colony, 
affiliated to Tianriuebar, had perished miserably by 1759. The Danes 
then invited the Moravian Brethren 10 try their hands at conversion 
and enloniratlon, and thus in due linre coinntcnced the MoravLin 
(Heirnhuter) Mission, which lasted from *768 to lyS;, Jt did not 
flourish ; and (he Danish East India Company, losing heart, withdrew 
in '77Jiard left the missionaries to a miserable fate. In 1778, by 
persuasion of an adventurous Dutchman, William Bolts, the Ausirijins 
appeared, hut their allemijt fliited alter three ye,«s. I’his offended the 
liancs, and from 17S4 till 1807 they kepi up a Itlllc guard in Nan- 
cowry Harb^iur. In 1790 and 1804 fresb attempts by isolated Moravian 
miiistonaries were made, hrotn 1807 to i8r4 the islands were in 
British iwssession during the Napoleonic tVars, and were then handed 
back by treaty to the Danes. During this time an Italian Jesuit 
arrived from Rangoon, but won relume A In 1831 the Danish iias-tor 
Rosen, from Tranquebar, again tried to colonize, but failed for want of 
support and left in 1834. By 1837 his cxjloiiy had ffisappeared, and 
the Danes officially gave up their rights in the pJace, In 1835 Freti^ 
Jesuits arrived in Lar Nicobar (where the Order claim to have succeeded 
300 years previously), and, though suflering great privatiem, remained 
in 'I’etesaa, Chowra, and elsewhere till rSaS, when they to^^ disappeared. 
In 1845 the Danes sent Busch in an English ship from Cal^ttn to 
resume possession, who left a good journal behind him, awl in 1846 
took place the scientific expedition in the Galathea, with a new and 
unhappy seitlcmefU scheme. In 1848 the Danes formally relinquished 
soverdgnty and finally removed all remains of their seltleinent. In 
r858 the Austrian ship Nnara brought a sctcnlific espuditimt and 
I scheme fur settlenicni, which came to nothing. In 1867 
Maurer i.lroiigly advised the Trussimr Government to take over the 
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i>lflnds I but in 1865 ihc Hrilish Governmtn4 itficr ar .iiniiahle 
negotjjickm with ilfC Uanisli Guvcinmenl, took formal poiiirC^iDii, ard 
established in Nancowry Harbour, subordinate to that at the Andi- 
inann, a I'eiul Settlement which was withdrawn in i883. In iSSd the 
Austrian corvette .•turofa visited Nancowry, and produced a report and 
also a series of well-illustrated iwticles by its surgeon, Dr. W, Svtrboda. 
At present native agerreies arc maintained at Xancowry Harbour and 
on Car Nicobar, both of which places are gazetted porl.-i. At 
Nkobar is a Church of England Mission station, under a native Indian 
catechist attached to the dioces* of Rangoon ; the only one that has not 
led a nriserable existence. The istaitds since tSyi have been included 


in the Oief Conrniissionership of the Andatnan. and Nicobar Islands, 

The long story of European attempts to colonize and evangelize such 
a place as the XicolMis is a record of the extreme of useless suffering 
ihat merely well-intentioned enthusiasm and heroism can Inflict, if they 
be not combined with practical knowledge and a prOf>ei equipment 
Nevertheless, the various missions have left behind them valuable 
records of all kinds about the Country' and its people : especially those 
ofHaensel {1779-87, but written in 181 j), Rosen {iS3r-4), Chopard 
(1844)1, and Barbe {1846). Scattered English accounts of the islands 
are also to be found in many books of travel almost continuously from 
the siiU’enth century onwrirds* 

Respite the nominal occupation of the country by Eiiiopeana for so 
long, the inhabitants, even of NanoowTy Harbour, have l«en systtniatic 
pirates; and a long list of aulheniic cases caists in which traders and 
others of all naiioEialities liavc been murdered, wrecked, and ptuiider^ 
even in quite recent times. The immediate object of the British 
occupation was to put a final stop to llm, and in the nineteen years 
during which the Renal Settlement was nwintained it was efrcciually 
accomplished There is now no fear of a rccrudcsoence of piracy, 

I’he Renal Settlement in NancoaTy Harbour constoted 1^1 the 
average of about 554 persons; * European amt » other officers; 
uarrijon, 58 j police, ai; oilier free rMidents, 35 7 convicts, JJS. 
■J’hey were employed on public works similar 10 those m the .-\ndanians, 
■I’he health was never good, but sickness was kept within limits by 
constant transfer 10 the Andamans. Individual liealth, 
steadily improved, and there is no doubt that in time raniLii) still 
would have ntade the aict-rate approach that of the Andamans. T e 
first year of residence was always the most sickly, parlia i^ inia ura 
tion being quickly acquired. Some oflioers stayed two to t ree J**'*' 
Mr. E, H. Man was in actual rcsidince. at intervals, for sis and a Imlf 
yeare. Some of the free people remained several yean ; convicts 
usually three, and sometimes voluntarily from five to fifteen y^ 
without change. ^Viih the prucaulions taken, the sick-rate at tne 
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Nicobar Penal ScUlemeul did not compare un&vcmrably with that 
at the Andanums at itt close in iSSS, The story of the Settlement 
was well told by Mr. E. H. .Man in a final n^rt, which « pnnted at 

n. i 88 of the Ctnrw 1901. . l ^ 

Like all the other Gorumitients which held an interest in the islardsj 
the British tried a colony in 1884, which failed, But the attempt drew 
from the most essperienced ofiicer there, Mr, Man, the following 
of value, considering the {icrennial interest in these islands betrayed by 


European speculatOT^ 

' To colonize Lbc Nicobar^i employ Chin&Mr ^ U'lem to Greai 

Nkobar; employ ligrieulturist^ who tire not ophim-uMRt; niamUtm 
auick and ftmuent Gommunication with iht: Straits ScUkmchUj assb-i 
the colonists in tTirrwporting their families; provide them with ready 
means of procuring fiKrtJ, clothingp medlanes, tools, and imiilfimcnts. 


A large capital and much jiersevemiice would ulviays be necessary 
for exploiting the Nicobars with any hope of liuccess. 

The indigenDUs population increa-^d slightly from 5 p 94 ^ tSsj 
to ^ odi in nioi, when the total population was 

Pcpuladcn. 

'J'hc Nicohornsse are not divisible into tribes, but there are disiinc- 
tfofls, chiefly territorial- Thas they may be fairly divided into sis 
poops: the people of Car Nicobar, Chowra, 'I'eressa with Boni|wl(a, 
the Cejitml Group, the Southern Grou|n and the single inland irltiu 
of the Shorn I'cn on Great Ni« 3 lj;ir. The dilfcreiices to be observed 
fn language, customs, manners, and physiognomy of the scventl grouts 
may. with some cxinfidence, be referred to habitat and the physical 
difficulties of conimunication. There is, however, nothing in ihtir 
habits or ideas to prevent admlsturc of the people, for Ixjth inter- 
marriage and mutual adoption arc as freely resorted to as circtimslancei' 


will admit. 

The ethnological inteiest atiocliing to the Shorn Pen lies in the fact 
that, owbg to their fear of the coast |icople of the Great Sicolfor, and 
indeed of each other at a little distance from their houses, and the 
sterility of known crosses between them and the c(«st people, they 
probably represent the race in its iwrest form. It is also necessary 
[Q affirm distinctly that they we Nicoljaresf pure and simple; for so 
lately as in Yule’s edition of Marco J'oIq it is stated, partly on the 
authority of a former Chief Commissioner, that they were an aboriginal 
people like the Andamanese. There is no tadical difference between 
a Shorn Pen and any other Nicobwese. The difiTcrcncea we merely 
such as arc to be especled among people living an almost isolated 
eKistence. 

The Nicobarese dialects have been subjected to more or 1 ®* 
elaborate study by missionariKi and others sintjc ryti. culinirutting 
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in ^ Fan's cxcellunl &/ f/it Ccnfr^/ JVii^^rfse 

(1S&9), with Giamm^r ailach^d. I'he Linguistic S?un'ey has quite 
recently dclerpained tFiat Nkabartse belongs to the Mon-Khmer family. 
The language is. spoken in sis dudecis* which have now become so 
differcniiatcd in detail as to be mutually unintelligible, and to be 
praetLcnlly, so as actual colloquial speech is concerned^ sik different 
languages. These arc limited in range by the islands in which they are 
spoken I Car Nicobar (3^451) ; Chowni (522) ; I'eressa «iih Bompoka 
(703) Central—Camom, Nancowry, Trinhut, KatclioJI (ipops) ; Souih- 
cm—(ireat Nicobar coasts and Kondul, Little Nicohiir, and Pulo Milo 
(192); ^hom Penp inland tribe of Hnsii Nicobar {J4K). 

'rhe Nicobarese arc natuml hngui^its. Only a century ago Portugueii* 
vfaa the trade language of the islands, with a sprinkling of Danish, 
German^ and English. Malay and Chinese were Innh spoken before 
Portuguese; and now P-ngliah^ Burmese, and Hindustani sue well 
under?^tood^ 1'he women know only their own language, and are 
dumb before all strangers, .4nd here as elsewhere among ixilyglot 
l>eop]c^ natives of dilTerent islands have lo converse in a mutual ly 
known foreign longue—e.g. Hindustani^ Burnnese, Malay^ or English — 
when unable to comprehend each other’s dialects. There h a eusiom 
of tabu, which in the Nicohars, as elsewhere where it is in vogu^i has 
^riously affected the language at different placcf*. Atiy periron ntay 
adopt any word in the latiguagC;, however essential or common, as his 
<3r her ^>ersonal namet and when he or she dies it is tabued for a 
generation^ for fear of summoning the ghCHt- The Nkobarese speech 
t!i slurred and indistinct j but there is no abnormal dependence on tone, 
accent, tsr gesture lo utake the nteaning clear. The dialects ancp as- 
might be cx|.iecLcd^ rich in spcctaliied words for actions njul concrete 
ideas, but poor in generic and abstmct terms. 

Nicobarese is a very highly developed aruilyticul language, with a 
j-trong resemblance in grainmalicid siruciure lo English- It bears 
cver)^ sign of u very long continuous growth, of both syntas and 
etymology, and is clearly She outcome of a str^mg inSetligcncc cofi- 
^tantly applied to its development. Ojnsitlering that it is unwrisicn 
and but little affected by foreign tongut's^aiid so lias not had c^ttaneous 
assktance in its growth, it is a remarkable product of the human iiiind. 
There is no difference in she developriscnt of the diffi^reut dialects. 
File speech of the wild Shorn Pen is as advancwl in its structure as 
that of the trading Cjir Nicobarese. 

Thc growth of live language has been so complicatt^p and so many 
principles of speech have been jsanially adopkcl in building it up, that 
nothing is readily discoverable regarding it> The subject and |Krodicatc 
are not imntcdiatcly peTccptible, nor arc principal and subordinate 
sentences. The sentences cannot be analj^sed correctly at once^ nor 
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eiii ihe ro«ls of ihe uords bu separated without ijttat cate from the 
overgrowth. Neither syntwjt nor ^ymology is easy, and correct speech 
is very far fifom being readily attained. , , j 

Grammaricallv, the point to bear in mind is the order of the words, 
which i* practically the English order, cspecHilty aa funetional mflesion 
is absent to help the speaker to intelligibility^ and there is nothing m 
the form of the words to show their class, whether nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and so on. Prepositions, conjunctions, Husilati^ adverbs, 
and the particles of speech are freely used, and so are elliptical sen¬ 
tences. Compound words and phrases, consisting of two or tnore 
words thrown together and used as one word, mb unusually coitimoi^ 
and the languages show their Fai.Esi.*itcrti proclivities by an esteiided 

USE pf ' nurnetal coeffioeriis," _ 

The great difficulty lies in the etymology. Words arc ^ 

roots and stems, to which arc added prefixci^ infixes, and suffittes, both 
to mate the classes of connected words, and to differontiftte amnectM 
words when of the same class; i.e. to show which of two connect^ 
words is a verb and which a noun, and to mark the dilTcrence in the 
of two connected nouns, and so on. But this differentiation is 
always haiily defined by the forms thus arrived at, und the presence 
of a particular classifying affix does not neoeS-tarily define the class 
to which the word belongs So also the special differcnliatinB affixes 
do not mark iliffereHtiaUon. 

Again, the affixes arc attached by mere agglutination, in fornix which 
hilVE undergsmt phonetic cliiuigCi iind by acmal inflcKSoJi"^ T leir 
presence, too, not infrequently causes phonetic t liange in, and inffesion 
of, the roots or stems thetiiselvcs, . ^ r 

The cliief peculiarity of tlie language lies in a seiits, of ‘ siiffixcs ol 
direction,’ indicating the direction (north, south, ^t, west, above, 
down, below, or at tlie lunding'|tliice> of any action, condition, or 
nioveincnt. But even suffixes so highly spccialiii’.ed as ihes* are not 
by any means exclusively attached to words the sense of which they 
can and do affect in this way. 

Only by a deep and prolonged study of the language can one iearn 
to rei'Ogtiize a rtxit, or to perceive the sense or use of an affix j and 
nnly by prolonged practice cmild one hotic to siK«k or understand 
it correctly in all its pha-ses, Nicoharese is i« this sense, Indeed 
;t difficult language, 

'I'he religion of the Nicobarese is an undisguised Animism, and the 
whole of their very frequent and elaborate ceremonies mid festivals are 
.vimed at exciTcising and scsiring spirits- bear of spirits and g ost* 
(/YcrJ is the guide to all ceremonies, and the life of the people is very 
largely taken up with ecremoiiics and feasts of all kinds, rhe&c a™ 
usually held at night, and. whctlier directly religious or merely convivial. 
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stum all lo hare an origin in ihe oveimasterii^g ftar of siutiis th*i 
possesses tbe Nicobartwe- It ho* so fai proved ineradicable < for tuo 
centuries of varied and altnosi continuous miwioivir>' elTort hare hod 
no appreciable effect on it, if some of the CTcation stories recorded 
from the southem group by De Roepstorff, and (tie terms Icami from 
ibc missionaries still surviving among some of the Ceniial Group 
islanders, he escliided. A few rosaries existed A generation ago in 
Nancowry Harbour. The only outcome of the religion of the Nico- 
barcse of i>olitical import is (he ceremonial execution for grave offenew 
against the (‘omniunity, such as murder, habitual theft, or public 
itnnayance. A |rerson SO offending is rtqjarded as lieing ptasessed 
and is formatly put to death with great cruelty. This is the 'deni 
murder’ «f the Nicobars, now being gradually suppressed. VVitchre 
and, of coursiC, it itch finders abound. The su^iersiitHiU-s and animistic 
beliefs of the Nicobarcse explain a good many articles to be seen 
prominently about their houses and villages, tl follows that the mind 
of the Nicobaiesc is largely occupied vfith superstitions, which relate to 
the ancestors, the sun, and the moon. The funeral^ cefcmonics show 
that human shadows are the visible signs of tive spirits of the living, 
and on Car Nicobar there is u special ceremony for ' filing shadows,’ 
Every tniafoTiune and sickness is caused bj' sfnrits or witches, especially 
that scourge of C’howri, clcphatitlosis; and the remedy in every ca-se 
is a sijcclal csorcism by means of the or doctor priests, or 

general csorcisni performed privately. 'Hiis la-^t class of remedy 
includes the li billion, which is always jjoured out before dnnhmg 
and at spirit feasts- Luifcy and unlucky actions and conduit' 
naturally abound, and it is lucky to get a pregnant woman and her 
husband to plant seed in garttens. Uneven numbers arc unlucky, 
and no Others are allowed at funerals. _ 

I'here seems to be an embryonic invocation of suptmatuial punish- 
mcni, an idea so much developed in the iragti and ffAnrwn of Indm- 
'Ibus, setting fire to their own Huts and property is one w^y of showi^ 
shame or disgust at the misconduct of relatives and friends; a 
Offandi, the chief of Mus, in Car Nicobar, once lUtempied to dig up 
his father’s bones before they were transferred t.. the “IT 

throw them Into tlm sea, Imcause an imjrtttant vnllagcr Ivad tailed Ins 

fiilhtr it liAr. . I 

'I'he S|,iint fcOnSt IS u general esort'isnip pt:rfgmi(.n by * e j v 
friends, with the aid of the tHfti/nana. 'ITie men sit smoltt^ a^ ri - 
ingi and the wvjinert bring from the family stock pronsio^ p 
ments, vnatpons, iind curiosities, which last, after a g , 
br^ak up nnd throw outside the house. A large specially ® 

is then rousted whole, and divided between the anteaturs and the [uriy. 
chiefly the latter. By this tlic spirits arc mollified. The now 
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conmicntc tbdr business^ worked up to an ecstasy hy dnnk and ibdt 
niysteries. Their faces are painted red and ibey are nibbed with oil. 
They sing dolefully in a deep bass %'oici^ and rush about lo catch the 
Jie4 or spirsi of hanuj and coaSt scoldj and abuse hiiu^ accompanied by 
a tremendous howl from the wosneUt till after a struggle he is caught 
and put into a sniaU decorated niodel of a boatp and towed for out to 
sea. Being now- safe from the spiritj the fun is ke[>t up long, with 
eating, drinking, singing, and dancing. 

EviE spiriUt especially tho^jC causing sickness or likely to daniLigc 
a new huET can t>c caught by the wwAriiwtr and imprisoned in cages 
which are placed on special rafts and towed out to sai, ^V^hen the taft 
lands at another village and iranafers the spirit there* tjuaTter^siair fighl-S 
Like place which are described below in the section on local charactEFr- 
bitics. [n the norlhp ulabontte feasts aitd cexcmonics are held to 
conhne the spirits and ghosts to the a public i^oiind jmd 

cemetery* and to keep them away from the coco-nut plantiitions during 
the trading season. 

Tabu, light or scHous in its consequences, enters largely into the 
funeral customs^ and appesu-.s again in a tabu of warning fires, light in 
houses, Jimoting, and speech, for a month after &wce[iing the spirits out 
of tho cemetery^ on Car Nicobar, 1 'hc strongly marked tabu of the 
namii?s of deceased relatives and friends, which lasts for a whole genera¬ 
tion, lias already been mentioned. I’ahu further affects the f£>rm of the 
huts In some villages and islands. Among the i>hom Pen the hut tn 
which a death has occurred is tubued for an uncorlain jKjriod. "I"he 
making of |.>otEcry is tabued except on Chowr;i, and certain large kinds 
of pots are tabued to certain old people at thn memorial feasts. Making 
jiheU linie for beiel-chuwing is tabiiedi except on Tar Nicobar, Katchalk 
Kaneuwr)^ southern group, and |jarts of Camorta. One kind of hsh- 
trap is tabued for every place^ except Nancowry Harbour in the rainy 
s^son. There is a common kind of private tabu of much interest, and 
tho persons undergoing it are termed * dainty** * fastidioiw.* 

It amounts Eo un cmbtyonic asceticism. These |>^ptc will not eat 
any ftiod cooked by otheni, nor drink well-water. I'hcy will not eat 
domesticated fowb gr pigs^ and their drinking-water must be rain ur 
running wEitcr+ 1’hcy will only driiilc water drawn by themselves at 
a distance from the vilLiige and jigurcd out of a coconut sheik Bread, 
biscuits, and rum are the only food and drink they wnll accept from 
others. There is also a good deal of pretence in the observation of 
the highly inconvenient funumi talai^ The late Okpank, tir Captain 
Johnson, a wclhknowii chief in Nancowry JiarbtHir* once refused rum 
on hoard a vtiuting stesuncT because of the tabu consequent on the 
death of u relative* but was (agur to get beer in its place. 

The funeral custotns, the whole object of which is spirit scaring, arc 
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dhStincl in Ehc nonti and buL ev^rywbci'E; i:?iirtlv;i^4nE grief h 

di-spluyed at all deaths for fear of angciing ihe ghost. In the Central 
and Souihem groups* notice is givw to ah friends and relatives^ who 
Eire cs|}ectcd to, and in the latter tiwe nidst, a|>pcar if possible with 
presents at the funeral ceremonies in order lo a|>pcasc the ghcMi. 
Relatives unavoidably absent arc tabued iUt villa^ until the first 
memorial feast {fftfMti) a few da)^ later. The eyes of the dead are 
closed to prcA-ent iht gho^t from seeing, the body b laid out, feet to 
the fireplace^ head to the entrance of the hut, and washed with hot water 
ctintimially, once tt] five times according to the period inten'cning 
before interment Then follow eight obligatory duties: reoioml of 
all foiid, as It is tabued to the mourners till after the ceremony of 
purifying the huti rmly hot water and tobacco being allowed; the 
dc^triiction of the movnih1e property of the deceased and placing the 
fragments on the grave as a propitiator}' sacrifice to the ghost; 
tk^e collection of a little ford at the head of the corpse for the ghost, 
the remains lieing thrown tn the dogs and pigs; the Eranstniction of 
a bier made out of the deceased's or a moumer's broken-up tranoe; 
the dicing of the graven 5 feet deep^ and erection of the two Ikcad^ 
posts and the foot-post; the making of the fire to hur the ghost, on 
the groimd at the hut entrance, out of chips from the bier and coco-nul 
husks; the completton of the grave by placing the sacnliced articles on 
the ground or in the deceased's destroyed tjaskcl ; the throwing (if pig- 
tusk trophies, some JiijrraN or spirit-scarers, and pictures into 

the jungle. 

The deceased is buried in, or witht all the clothing and ornamcnls 
possessed in life to appease the ghosti and ferry-money is placed be¬ 
tween the chin-stay and the check, 'flic corjisc Is entirely swathed, 
except as to a small portion of the face. In new cloths of any oolout, 
exce|rt black, presented by the mourners for the purpose. Burid takes 
place at sundown^ before midnight, or early dawn, in order 10 prevent 
the shadows of the attendants from falling Into the grave and being 
buried with the corpse. 

Before removal to the grave, the Wy is taken to the centre of the 
hut and placed crosswise to the entrance^ where 11 ts mourned a short 
time, and then carried down the entrance ladder head foremost Some 
of the mnumets occasionally make a feint of going lo ihe grave with 
the deceased, and the priest {rntfr/nafiJi) exhorts the ghost to remain in 
the grave until the meinorial feast, and not to wander and frighten the 
living. \VTien in the grave the body is pinned into it by special com 
trivauceSp to prevent the Or body snatching spirits from 

abstracting it- The spirits of those present are finally waved out of the 
grave by a torch, and it 15 quickly filled in. At the /tjfrtaflu feast the 
skeleton is exhumed and thoroughly cleaned, together with the terry'- 




money and Silver ortiJimenlsi. md reinierted, a custom which is a Re¬ 
vival apparently of the still existing northern tustoni of reinterment in 
conintunal ossuaries- On Cho^Ta and Tcressa the dead are sw^athed 
in cloths and leaves^ and put into half a canoe cut across for the 
purpose, and placed ii^ the forlts of a pair of posts about 6 feet from 
the ground. These canoes in Choi^ia arc hcpi in a cctnctery in 
a thick grove about go jmds from the public buildings of the viElage, 
and in I'cressa on the sea shore, till the bodies fall out and are partly 
devoured by the pigs. They rapidly decompose and become skeletonsp 
apparently mthout much effluviuin arising from them. Children are 
put into small Kiilf-canoes. Ever)^ three or four years the bones are 
ihrcwn at a feast into a communal ossuary. An account of the great 
ossunry feast by Mr. V. Solomont Agent at Gar Kicobarp Is given at 
p. 326 of the 1501. 

On Car Nicobar tlicre is serious HTestlIng over the corpse on ks way 
to the grave: one |JOrty being for the burial and the other against it. 
This goes on till the corpse falls to the ground and several of the 
<!arTicrs are injured. Ii is then som-etlmcs just thrown into the grave 
mth the .sacrifice of all the deceosed^s llvestockp On Car Xicobar 
there is only one short heud-posb but this is carefully made in a con¬ 
venient pattern. On C^r Nicotiar also there is a special ceremonia} 
for the burial of highly revered pewonageSp which is a dii^tinctly Indti- 
Chinese custom. 

The ‘devil murders ^ of Car Nicobar are Jierious^ and cases acca.sion- 
ally Occur in Chowra* Teressap and the Central group. 'I’bc mi^isionaiy 
Hacnsel (i779-3y) reports them from the Central group. At p. 333 of 
the Ctnsui 1901* will be found notes on every caase that had 

come to Light during the prerious twenty years. They are true cere¬ 
monial murders of men and women^ and sometimes even of childreOp 
undertaken for the public benefit by a liody of villagers after a more or 
less open consultatioitp to get rid of Iversons considered dangerous 
and obnoxious to the communit)'. But the root-€:ause is alimj-Si^ipirit 
possession; the victim is bad and dangerous because he is possessed- 
The orthodox method is very ctuei The 1 ^ and arms are broken or 
dislocated so that the victim cannot hght; he i^ then strangled and his 
body sunk at sea^ 

The miniuijftii Is a Shaman or doctor-priest of a sort common to 
many hairciviliied peoples^ but an interesting variety at Car Nicobar 
is the tnaf&i or novice, the word aolually meaning *one undergoing 
sacerdotal [nstruction.^ Any one that feels himself inspired may 
become a mafai^ but he does not necessarily pass on to the stage of 

1'ales of origin and the like are told in a jerky, disjointed fashioo. 
(’how'ra Ls the holy knd^ the cradle of the tacCt wheru the men arc 
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wi^nid.s 41 biller th-iit the inliJibit:inl!4 af Chowm turn lo ^ood accinint 
for keeping; the control of the iotcimiil trade in their ow'n hands. The 
Qir Nicobar story of origin is ihut a imui arrived there from some 
unkiv>wii country on the Tenaaserim coast with a pci dog. By this 
dog he had a sot% wltuiii tlic mother conceiilcd in her or coco¬ 

nut le^tf petticoat I’he son gre^^ up* tilled his father, and begot the 
race on his; own mothen The end of the long bow tied round the 
foreheads of young men h to rcpfcsetit the dog ancestress's ears and 
the long end of the loin-cloih her tail They treat all dtjgs kindly in 
fxmscquencii, whence f^erhaps wg may trace a lost totemism among them. 

Pbyjficidiy there is litllc diifereiicc between the inhabitants of the 
various islands, cxtX|}t that the i>hc>ni Pen are about an irtch shorter, 
and less robust than the coast tribes, are aimemic in complexion, and 
luive protubertiTit bellies^ all due probably to diet, surroundings and 
mode of life. Mr. E. H. Mail's numsutenients show that the Nico 
baresc arc n fine, wcll-dcvelo^icd rai:e- 
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The following may 1:* taken as the prominent esiernaJ character¬ 
istics of the people, 'Phe forehead fs well formed, the Ups axe normal 
and the ears of medium the eyes arc obliquely set, the nose wide 
and flat (raitrly aquiliiic)^ the ehe^-boncK promincou the face some¬ 
what flat, and the mouib large. The complexion « yellowish or 
reddish brown- 1'he figure ia not graceful, the wawl bdtvg squm 
and the back bonding inwards sharply, 'llie legs arc extraordinarily 
developed, and the foot is long. Such prognathism as is obrCrvable is 
due to the habits of prolonged lactaiioiip sucking green ooco-nutSp and 
l>ctd-chew‘lng until the indsors of both jaws are forced forward in 
a re^-olting manner. Owing to their habit of dilating the lips by 
constant betel-chewing, adults of both sexes are often repuliii'e in 
appearance. 

The skin is smooth throughout life and perspires freely. The teeth 
are healthy and, though disfigured, arc not destrt^Td by the habit of 
perpetual betel-ehewing. "fhey looseti, however, at 50, and fall out 
before 60, owing no doubt to this habtU The hair is of the straight 
tough type (sometimes curly)i| growing to about 30 inches in kngthi 
and is a dark rusty hrowm in colour. 

The recuperative powers are good, being much belter than thew of 
natives of India and equal to those of Europeans. Life is rail ri^aided 
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iiftei Ttve yfiaif^ o^ age, oundSj cuts^ and coiUusions 
hen! With great rapidity. Child birth is easy, hut nf>t to ao aljnorma! 
extent^ and the women are [>roud of a large family. The child- 
bearing age is 15 to 40^ and children are suckled for two years. I here 
is no parttalhy for male children^ gif Is being as grenilyf if not more, 

valued. , , , , . 

Living in a land of plenty, the Nicobaresc endure hunger and thirai 

badiy^ and will eat and drink and chew betel ai short intemis all day 
long, whenever practicable^ avoid the sun. tl^ant of sleep 

however, borne with case on occasinUt though the slECinness of the 
people in the dajlime has deceived ™itors. It is due to their habits 
of hshing and (voiding thetr ceremonies at night. They can carr)' very 
hssLvy weights, paddlo canoes !ong distances, and can walk well and far 

without undue fatigue* , . 

The gait is sluggish^ slfrtichingt and inelaijtk, btit extreme agility is 
shown in climhiTie iVe cocj>nut |wlm. and activity gcntmlly when there 
is 4inything Imporlanl to be duno. The Nicobarese on (he whole do 
well what they are obliged to do. The daily necessary work is done 
regularly and sysTematically, and w ilh a strict division of tasks hew ecu 
the sexes. They are espen in paddling and sailing boats but not grrod 
swimmers. They arc skilful and persevering sen fisbennen, Bjreanng 
llsh by torch light from canoes and catching them in sunken Imskets, 
but not in neta or with stakes. Fishing lines are, however, well under¬ 
stood. 

The gait betrays the nature, ’I'be Nicobarcse wlli not esercise or 
tfla his powers of endurance if he can help it, re.sting with liis loatl^ 
every few hundred yards, and he is ait wdctit in lessening the weight of 
coco-nuts when obliged to carry them. He will not walk more llian 
five miles without a rest. Both seacs understand the advantage of 
working together at lieavy tasks, to the accompaniment of the voice. 
The women never go for from their homes- 

The Nicoburesc boys atlain puberty at alMiut t4, girls at abwit ; 
they atudti full height at about iS and i?, and full growth at about a i 
and ai ; the men marry' at about a 4, and the women much earlier, 
14 to rj ; they age at about 50, and live on 10 70 and even &o, I'liere 
are more old women titan old men, and length of life is apparently 
greater thim in India ot Indo-Cbimu 

In^i^ity is unknown, efiilep^y almost 5 «.»t and bodily abnoinmlities 
are The ijreat epidemics of the neigbbourini! ctmdncnts— 

cholem. typbesid, small pos, tncosles, and are usually absent 

and never endemic. Uprosy is unknown. Syphilis ami cbolera as 
epidemics have been imported ^ apparently since tSoo, Malarial fevers 
aie Ttimpani everywhere* hut are wor$t in the Leritfa! group f an 
though the inhabitants of the locality resist them, to all aliens they are 
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cb^xHjklly dei^dly, 1 vli;;plmiUi.i$i$, as n nio«quiiei-boitie dLseabt, hai Bn 
mtcn.^s(ing bisiory. On Cbowrar in 3 squiure miles, 522 people^ or 
BbouE 2^ |)er cent., are attacked with ii ^ blii ii Is utiknown uti Car 
Xicqbar, and is rare everywhere else^ The nther diseases are climatic, 
and occur chiefly ut the change nf the monsoons. 

'Hic sense devekipnicnt h iwrnjal, any evcelleDL-e being due 10 
especial development for daily re^)iiirtiriciits. Taken lis a wholes the 
Kicobarese, ihoogh for a very long while diey were callous wrodkerSi 
and pinites^ atid tlmugh tliey show great cif feeling in the * devil 
iiiurdEirs/ are a quielp good-naturedj inunensivc |x:uple, hcn'iesi, truthful, 
ftiendly+ hcSpfuh i^olite, and cxtreusely liospitHblc tovviirds eai h other, 
and not {ju.irreborne. l^y inclination they are friendly *md hospitable 
towards, and not ilangeTDui^ to, ruTcigner;^, thougli soujetimes sujpicioiis 
uf and surly towaidiv them, c^jiccially on Chowra and Kalchall Uest. 
“Iliey^ arc kindly to children, the siged, and those in trouble, even 
when ffaeignerir respectful and kindly to women, the wife being a 
help not a slave : and deferential towards elders I’hey ore very con¬ 
servative, and bound down by custom in all thingSp changing, howci'cr, 
with the times in certain rcS|>ccls- Thus, since 1S40 they have aban- 
doiiied Icjif tobaiX)0 for China tobacco twi^aed dry into ci^Tettes, 
iS umiCiic: fash bn. 

The mental ca]j;Lcity of the Nicobaresc is cortsiderablc^ It is lowest 
in the south and highest in the north, and then: is a marked diflertiitc 
between the sluggish inliabitants of tin.'al ^^ic0ba^ and the eager trader 
of Car Ntcobar, A noteworthy nicnUl chBrilclerislic is the capacity for 
pickitig up after ' pigeon * fashion any foreign liuiguage with w hich they 

come in contact. _ 

Tlie chief article of food is the coconut, next in intporlan*'e being 
riifufannf pulp, fiJihi and mi|*orted rice. Figs and fowls arc kept for 
feasts. Do^s arc eaten on Chowra. Cultivated fruits many Oncnial 
‘kinds are eaten everj^w^herc- I’he Nicobaresc are kmd o slimu 
lants, and .vmoke a great deal of euIwgco. is the usual shtnwbmt. 
arid is In |]er|?etULd use, I'hcy moke totkiy from the ct^co-nut |ia ii% 
E.'Oiistantly use it^ and often get very drunk uii it- Any kind 0 
5]jirit is acccErtablCt nun and aTTack being in much rvquMh ns 
liieir great trouble with traders and foreSgnci^i rmd lias *- to uumj 

disputes and crimes. ^ .j ,, 

The pet^rle are well hMiised, the houses being ofiw cona t J e 
^i^e, containing an entire family. 'Fhe houi^ is raised on pi es 5 to 
7 feet from the ground, suid consists of one large 
with mat and somcEimes boarded walls, but without dtvisiorrs It is 
afjproachcd by a movable ladder* Tlie housa are usually r, w 1 
a high thatched neni^rDufj but they ore sometimes obli^g^ c c 
ing h of groiiss or palm leaves. Underneath arc often large square 
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pbtforms fcr sfliLs Or fowl. There i. *«uch nide ctmifon iiboui 
a dwelling, and inside it evL-rything has its pl^ce nnd a! is kept . 
and in oSlcr. I-he cooking-place ia in a *parale sinaU 
are kept the coco-nct water-vessels and the or prepared Pan 

dantis: Besides the dwening-houses, the norihcm viilaga ^niain 
aucdal houses for the moribund and the lying-m women, i he interior 
of the villiuses and the immediaiu surroundings of houses ai^ m the 
north, welUwept and clean. Sicobarese viikiBes vary m from oiw 
„r two houses to about fifty or more, and arc situated in all s*im of 
sites, but usually on or near the aa-shoru. On a backwater ^r 
from a heavy sea tlie house piles are at iinius dnven into the wnd Uhm 
liigh and even low-water mark. In the house arc kept all 
weapons, ornaments, and belongings of the fiimiiy, m chests ^ the flt^r. 
on Jatforms built into the roof, and about the walls and toofs. Ir 
places the most striking ubyects to the visiitrt: are the or spm ■ 

scarerrs. which arc figures, sometimes life-size, of human bemgs, often 
armed with s^iears, of mythical animals based on fish, cfocodtlcs buds 
and plus and pictorial reprcsentaliotis of all kinds of thmgs pauited in 
colours on areca spalhes stretched flau All these are coiinemod with 
their animistic religion. There is often an armed <^g“re just above the 
ladder. Outside the housei^ too, are simihir 'very bad devil^ 
scarers Among Common objects, also, of which the use tniglit easily 
be mistaken, me is the row or rows of pigs’ lowier jaws wuli tusks. 
These we not mementoes of simrt, but of the skill of the housewi e in 
rcaKnc large pigs for food. Bundles of wood, neatly made, arc kep 
under the house, not for domestic use, but ready to place on the neii 
i^ve that it will be necessary to dig. So, agbiin, inodoLs of ships ou - 
side houses on Car Nicobar are not spirlt-scarcrs, but signs to traders 
that ihc pcopk c^re resKly Ko ticai in coco-nuts. 

On Car Nicobar and Chowra, near each village by the seashore, 
is the tffanam, where are the public buildings of the village, consisting 
of a nieeting-house, a lying-in house, a moriiutry, and the wnietery- 
Village affairs, onoe ratJes, &c., we settled at the assembIy how<e, 
a woman must be confined and go through a prob.'itionary pertw ^ 
uncleanliness in the lying-in house, and every one ought to . 
ihe mortuary i a dying person is removed thither if possible. 
t/faHam are provided places for ali foreign traders to set up ihmr 

houses, shops, and copra facturks, ,, . ■ 

The Nicobarese bu-sy iliemselvca, firstly, with household dunes, tnc 
rare of their fruit-prdens, and the tnanufaciure of articles for use tm 
sole; secondly, with religious ceremotiies and fea,sts j and, thirdly, w 
trade, ectemal and ititumal. Special tKcu[)ations are ymiiery and cci^ 
monial ironwork on Chowni, basket-work on Car Nicobar, ma 
fiincHS and iron spears in the Central group, and of baskets, niatti fc. 
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iFoodtrii spearsp and the collection of \mg\t phidMCe in the SoLilhcrn 
grau|>r Car Nicotnar grows haSf the coconuts in the blands. 

The great pastime of the Nlcobarese is feasting, and besid« tlie 
nunaerous lelEgious feasts and ceremonies they are con$tAiatly giving 
each other private feasts. 'Phe (leDple do not seem tts play games 
much, their leisure time being sc occupied with religicus und other 
fesli\'als. But wrestling and playing with the quarter-stafl' are favourite 
aniu.semeiit>i. For children, spinning-tops are ingeniously nude of the 
betel-nuL and a bit of stick; and a tuy windraillT of the fashion welh 
known in Europe, is Constructed from the seed uf a creeper Models 
of all kinds of articles are also made ns toys, and toy imitations uf the 
articles a dc^ child would have used in inter life are p^ithetically 
placed on its grave. 

Tlie Nicubarese dance is a circtilitr dance performed in or ntiar the 
houses, Jind in the north at the assembty-lKnise, The dancers lay their 
arms acniss each other^a hacks, ftitli the hands renting on the nest 
person's shoulder, and form a circle- Both sexes join, hut in separate 
groups. There is a leader in a monotonous conccrtiMi song, and they 
atep right and left under hiii direction, and jump in unison, coming 
down on both heels. The NicDhanac are a musical people, and sing 
clearly lukI w'ell in unison. 'J'hey compose songs for ^^f)cda^ ocHiMons, 
and are adepts at acrostic sungi- They have a (iagcolci and a stringed 
musical insirumentp made of bamb^i on w'htdi they accompany 
themselves. 

Familiys arc patriarciml, and os a rule li™ jointly- In such a housfr 
hold the father is the head of the family, and after liifi death the 
moEher. When both porenU are dcadn the eldest sun sTicci^fi. 
Kouse^ and especially coconut and vegetable gardens, are pn^^tc 
propen/T passing by hcrcdityH The last arc carefully niorked ofl^ and 
tiach ow'iier has dbtinct notions as to the extent of his holding, which 
ts Carefully denoted by Kb private mark. On the death of the parents 
all real properly, such as cuci>nut und J^andanus irefSr fruit-trees, and 
all cultivated gardens, is equally divided among the soms except that 
most of the ctKO-nul trees pass to the eldest soti. PracEiodly 
father's |>ersanal property» purchased with coco-nuts, in the , 
clothing and luxuries of every kind, b destroyed at hb dtsUh on is 
grave, u custom that keeps the pwple perpetually pour Ihc dai^htets 
inherit nothing at the death of the faSber. ITieir sha^ t 
on marriagt; by their father or their brothers, and curwiil of the iiecs 
imd fiigs. The whole subject of proprietary rights is still howler, 
moat obscurcj and requires more invcsligalion than has huherto en 

possible. 

Girls are free to chocHC their husbands } but, as is the mlc 
female freedom of choice i n marriage exists* the quest sort uf w t 




ts 

influences rebtivea, wlm linii^ iiiessure on of 

Sgc i »vu,u.l ™.seni i, common, unfaithfulness 

Trare On separation the children E« to fdatucfi, mrd btep<hLldt™ 

a,^ noi kept iu ihc house. Children, being 

a thinly popuUuod bnd, a« looked on as belonging to the fnnnhes 

.f .h„ -.J 

kiiiTand a ix.lLien«s is obsened in iLinguuBu, thouth 

the rtmpleleSU of sodal L-quality prevents the use of hfnonfics 
Z Sr^tilubr forms of addr«s. -^c social cmol.o.^ are in fa 
singly elt. and domestic troubles have k-d to suicide. 

settled bv mutual friends, and seldom get beyond an^^ 

IK »ulen..... boing e.ncWrf b, » r«.»i g.v=, by 

part? adjudged to be in the wrong. J^ispules arise over st*P=rsl t 

a family evil spirit has been r^ugbt and «Jit “J* 

.Traoe which lands at another vilUigne or house ' *1^ "' ^ 

Sen transferred to a new house, and ver^eancc results. h^ i^kui 

..myr-r-iU^ Kv tbc rtEETie^ed tJorty md aU its fnend-S who collect and oii 
a dark night attack the offenders, wliilc asl(.^l>, w^th tftancT-stovtt 
IZZ - pig's blood and covered with sand, 
conSting of a coco-nut hu-slt, and smear ihc.r facts with punt 
7 Zro Lk savage. There is, however, not much r^ 
allact. The sticks a,^ so Ions that they cannot '’’^nv 

and SO the attacked party has to come out, which it d«s ^ 

oerv village is liable at any Lime to such an attack, n a always 
prepared, a^nd keep quarter-staves and coo^np helmets ^ ‘ 

nunwse. A great deal of noise and some vigorous liamtncnnB co 
tinucs till ore (paily is getting the worst of ti, 

interfere and paJi the combatants with cutlasses. Sore lim s, i 

;tnd broken ringers result, of which the heroes are proud, but no h^ 
iire broker. 'iVhcn all the trouble i-s over, the aggrussop^remam « 
ZZ. Of the Cher ,«irty. and after a ciiuplc of re urn 

home. This procedure is adopted also when serious geiietal offence 

is dven by any particular person. 

A child is named immediately [tfier birth by its an 1 « 

additional latme is granted a.s a mark of favour by a friend ^ 

is rrequenlly changed in afler life, which ^uses '‘‘7 

is sought by oRkials, A chief cause of the change is the ubu ^the 
nameV Sceased relatives and friends for a genemlion, from few 
summoning their spirits, and the obligatory 
^ the deceased gmndlather by' men and grandmother 
the death of t»lh parents. Any person may adopt * 7, 

Irom any word in the language, a custom which, coinbint 
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tabu on dcaih, has a serious effect on itiu sSability of the lati6u««c in 
any given locstlityt and has caused the frequent use of synonyms. 

The Nicobarese have for a long while had u great fancy for foreign, 
chiefly English, names, with m extraordinar) resuli, f<^ traders and 
others have for generations allowed their fancy play in giving ridiculous 
names, which have been used in addition to their own by the people 
in all good faith. Many persons also hear Indian, Burmese, and 
Malay names in a corrupted form- A chief, or headman, is usually 
styled Captain, a title they regard as lofty from observing the position 
of a ship’s oonimandef on board. 

1"hi: N'icubarese are good carpenters, and can malce fair models of 
most of their larger articles. They can work in, but not make, iron, 
and are adepts in constructing all sori-s of articles lot Ksnufactares. 
domestic use (pidf Man’s elaborate Catal^^n af 
Objttff made und ustd hy tht ATfivSn««). Harpoons and sp<^ of all 
sorts are made well, with deiachahle heads for pigs. All the heads are 
of Iron, eacctit for small fish, and among the Shorn Pen. who use hard 
wooden spears with nirtchetl heads. I hey make and use a «ossl»W 
in some places, and evetywhere quarter staves (m the pby 
they are adepts), and helmets, made of padded cloth or coco^nut hmk. 
I’he iiottcry of Chowra is manufactured up to a large -si«, and turned 
by hLnd, not on the wIk^I. uveo^ mater placing his 
mark under the rim. Pottery is used for food 
pork, Fandanu,, and Cymr paste, fowls, 

(for which, however, they have besides a spe«M ,1^***^ . _. 

in pots procured by trade from India. Ra.n-water is also caught 

“ .rn.»uSc..^ U cr 

sujKnitilions; but, m addkioiv the of ^[mh, 

in making articles for daily use from the leates wood' 

the leaf of the yv«dir«*rr, the shell of ’ 

iron, Shells of fish, fibres of and ea-dly hauled 

The ranoesare skilfully ‘"‘"f ^ ^ood hollowed out 

up Mid carried. They arc made of one piece oi ^ ^ 

and burnt, and very carefully ^raised 

bottomed, big.bcllie<i, ‘^d long and projecting 

laffrail, battens for seats at regular ■««« 

bows. They are fast railer.. mid, ' Jl^iXTuilt and costly, 
and rough water. The raetrig The indigenous 

with ornanienial mas« and [ZiyaM or m/a leaves, and 

iruuisand sails are wide strips of and «her s»ls of 

number two to four at miervak Co rommonly used- 

borrowed paitems are, the ornam^ 

Clothing is all iftipc^rti?d, and ati ai^e 


So iV/roiiAPS 

The Niccibatese citltivaie no cereids, not even rice, and verj- little 
cotton, though curcfuHy taught !)>’ the Momnans i but thc)- esereise 
sotne can: and knowledge over coco-nuts artd tobacco, 

CoiDmcTce much success with the many foreign 

end trade. ffuiu and vegetables introduced by Danish and other 
missionaries. The>' club ttjgether in making their gardens, which are 
industriously cultivated and always, if possible, out of sight. 1 
doniestictitc dogs, fowls, and pigs, which they fatten ; but not cattle 
and Koaus a,s they use iKi milk- They uime parrots and m^keys for 
sole. ‘I'he staple article of trade has always been the univcTSfll cot^ 
nut, of which it is computed that 15 millions are produced annually, 
to 'niiUions beiiifi taken by the people, who in most pla«s dnnfc 
nothing but coco nut milk, and $ millions l«ing cx|mrto^ s4 miH^s 
from Car Nicobar and 2J toillions from the remaining islands. 1 he 
estport consists of whole nuts and copra (pulp prepared for expressing 
oil). There is some export, ah», of edible birda’-ntsls, split c^, 
betel-nuts, uepang (Aft‘Ar-A--i«rr), ambergris, and tortoise-shell. The 
imports consist of a great variety of articles, including rice, cotton 
doths, iron, cutlasses (rfur), knives, lotxiccov crockery imd pot^ry, 
glass-ware, silver and while-metal ornaments, sugar, camphor, wooden 
boxes and chests, biscuits, lishing nets, Epsom salts, turpentine, cMior- 
Oil looking-glasses, thread, string, matches, needles, European hats, 
old suits of cloth, and cotton clothing. Spirits and guns, though 
welcome, are contraband. As with all semi civiliied peoples, arti^lM 
of trade to be accepted must conform closely to fixed pattern. The 
foreign trade is in the hands of natives of India, Buimans. Malays, 
and Chinamen, who visit the islands in schooners, junks, and other 

small craft. . - . 

The system of trade is for the foreign trader to give in advance to 
the local owner of trees the articles settled on for a certain quantity 
of coco-nuis, and then to recover their value from the iiecs. He must 
himself get ibc iiuia down from the tree, make the copra and ^kc 
it away and the husks too, if he wants them. The Ntcotorese does 
nothing but reckon by tally what is taken. It is a laborious system 
for the trader and requires systcimtk working. At pp. J4a-3 of 
Census Report, 1901, will be found lists of trade articles and their value 

in coco-nuis. 

There is an oldesiahltsbed internal trade, chiefly between the other 
islands and Chowra for pots, which are only made there. Chowra is 
also a mart for the purchase of racing and other ranoes, made e 
where in the islands. I hc sewion for trade is Thwcniber to A|«i - 
The Southern group brings to the Central group baskets, tortoise-s , 
split rattans for canoes, Celth bark and cloth for matting and fonner J 
for general clothing, and a few canoes. fhese arc passed on » 
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Chouni, with speats and racing Cannes made in ilnr (’cntnil group, in 
«tnm few u certain elaiis of iron hog-5|K!ara and pras, and arc s^ld by 
iJie Chowra people to Car Nicobar for doth, baskets Car Nicobar 
make, and a great variety of articles valued at Car Nieoltfr in coco¬ 
nuts. There is a considerable trade lietwcen the Shorn I’cn and the 
coast pec^pie of Great NitMl^ar in canes, canoes, wooden spears, bark- 
cloth, (fiaiting, aitd hoitcyf for iron dat and cotton cloths. 

' Without using coin, the Nicol>aresie have always been ready and 
iniicbwitted iradcTa in their great staple the coco-nut, using al*" “ 
currency, and obtaining for it even ini|>ortant articles of food which 
they do not produce, their clothing, and many articlts of daily uw. 
Hie system is to value the wticle to be purchased in nuts, and to pay 
for it hy the other articles also valued in nuts. Thu.s land valued at 
10,000 nuts has l«en paid for by aliout 50 ntanufactured nriides valued 
in the aggregate at 10.000 nuts. So also a rac.rg canoe valued at 
;j5,«)o niit^ has been paid for by some soo articles valued ui the 

flircft-gate at the same figuic, a 

The Nicohart^se keep no records of reckoning beyond uJhes. and 
have no methods for any mathematical process beyond tallying, t ue 
basis of all leckoning is tally by the score, and for tradejwrpirt« by 
.he score of scores; and on this basis they have ^ved 11 ^stem 
which is naturally clumsy and complicated, but has ^ 

where trade is briskest, and is made w bt 

rising srandards up to very large figures, lally is o^na^ ^ 
nicks with the thumbnail on strips of ™e m IZ 

Nicobar, where the trade in coconuts .s br^t, by 
on a stick. I'cr ordinary purposes N.cobaresc reckon^ ^ 
about fioo, except on Car Nicohor, where 'he 

cucr^nuis it extends everywhere to very huge ^ 

Shorn Pen have no difficulty in “P/ ” 

commercial scales will be found a, p. atS of *'» 

.901. and a detailed e«imin.-ition of the system of reckoning 

^ Tht Nicobirese keep rough wTiIdl 

reckon tune by the monsoon October, and the 

Roughly the soulh-wistt monsoon blows from way _ 

north-cast from Novi^mber m April, rw or six j,>rj.,,i^rese have no 

(volion of such reckoning. V\ llhm * clearly into 

dSyidf.'d bf Hitjnns m luniir nionlh.. thirty, ind moic 

days, or 1 . the Nicobarese reckon may be 

if necessary. .\s the If rectifying errors in 

late or early, there is a rough and tannoi be 

reckonini't by ^ sysiem pf ■ S 
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-ieen^ and by culling ^ihnrt ilif: monih lo (suil ilTit inooi^- In lalking 
wiih ilw NicobaresCp it nlways to Iw liomL' in nifnd ihnt ibej ncs’ct 
reckon by ihu > caj, but always by the moiLsoDn or half year. 

All distant corEimuniailion!! are by waler; but on NtCE.»bftr good 
clear paths lead frcun village to iiiJlagep and. ibis is title lo some eslent 
of Chowni, Teressa, and KatchalL The sea disumces 

Commuarcationa. 

tion, and^as among oiher Far-Easiem people, ihe pK^ints of the compass 
thoroughly understood and constantly in mind. A Nicobare^ 
nlwaytt kriows intuitively the direction noithj scantyj east, or we.'il of any 
object, actinn^ condition, or movement al any limep and constantly so 
describes position in his speech. 

Necessity has nisn compelled ihe .Vicobarese to siudy the stars and 
winds lo a limited esttenL "fheir astronomical knowl^gu is strictly 
limited to actual requireinenis, while sailing or ixtddling at night In 
calm weather^ and at neap tides from one island to another. Voyages 
are then made partly al night tinder star guidance, but sU^edrtg by the 
stars is the oS<l men's work. Young men fight ^hy of it, for feat of such 
uncanny knowledge shortening their lives or ageing them, unduly. I he 
study and knowledge of the winds is also strictly practical. 1 he terms 
for the winds have no connexion whatever with the [Joints of tlsu 
compass, hut relate generally to the territorial direction of the wind 
which will help canoes from one island io anotbei‘+ 

Internal aflains are regulated only by the village^ each of which has 
A chief, often hereditary, and recognized elders^ In the chief vc5ti?d 
the land, but he cannot interfere with ow nership of 
Admbistritlcn^ houses pod products, without the consent of the 
elders. Beyond a certain respect paid Ui hinvund a sort of right to 
unlimited toddy from his villagers chief has not much p4>wer or 
inHuente^ except what may happen to be due to his personality. The 
maintenance of the diiefs or ^captains' has been encouraged steadily by 
all the foreign siuermns for their own political convenience, 'file cus¬ 
tom was started by the Portuguese in the seventeenth century, and has 
been carried on by the Danes, Austrians, and British in succession. In 
the eyes of the people a man sq apiwinted by the ffireign su^rain, 
unless a chief or elder naturally, is looked upon merely as an inter¬ 
preter for communication with the siixetaini, without any srjcial standing 
or power. Other persons, besides the chief and the elders, who have 
acquired a certain ijolilicd power are the witch finders and sorcerers 
(rnfnUam). Government is» in fact, Htmple democracy bound by cus 
tom. Property is every where safe. In Car Nicobar, where the vilk^^^ 
are much the largest, the government and the land seem to be vest^^d in 
the chief and three hereditary elders who rule 

everything in council. All the tillage land is held from die council ol 
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elders for cuStivniion by the people, who, however, give nnihiog For it 
beyond cqnirihutions at ceremoifsieit. 

In 1S85, during the <»ccup 4 tion as a Penal Settlement, a system of 
control over ntS the islands wiis sLarted hy tneiirvi nf miking formal 
appointments of all chiefs as from the British GovemtnenL The chiefs 
thus appointed are, as far as pojisiblc, selected by the people themselves 
but Government resent to itself the power to depa>ie any chtef who 
misbehaves, and to appoini another in his place. The whole of the 
islanda have now acquEesced in this procedure, and by its nieart^ an 
effectlA-e continuous control is maintained. li^Lch chief receives a 
formal certificate of ap]:H)inLnient, an annual suit of cIcEihes, a flag 
(Union jack), and a blank leather bound hook. A11 these he is Ixaind 
to prcxluce at ^very Dfhctal vis^it to hts village, and he undertakes to 
hoist the flag at the approach of evei^' ?ihip, to produce his book fso 
thiE the con^mandcr may venit in it any renurfcs to repttrt to ofhcbal 
linitors all occuirences, especially smuggling, wrecks^ and violent ofTence^ 
(hat have taken place since the last visit, and to assist in kct:ping order* 
On the whole, the chiefs pfnforiii their duties as well as might he 
expected from people of their civili7acit>n. In every other rc^-pect the 
Iieoplc are left to themselves. 

'Fhert Is a Government Agent at NatKOwry, whose duties are to 
assiJit the chiefs in keeping order, to collect fees for licences to irade 
iti the islands, to give port cleamnees, to report nlE occurreneeiit to 
prevent the smuggling of liquor and guns, and to settle petty disputes 
among the people themselves^ or between the people and the traders^ 
a.^ amicably as may be. Excepting the ceremonial 'devil murders’ nf 
Car NicobaTj there scarcely any violent enme, and very few violent 
disputes occur with the Eradersp so that order and control arc maititainctl 
with hardly any intemiption- ^Fhc 'devil murders^ are dealt with 
directly from Port Blair. 

[Rink: Die ^ViJSiif^trisrAeff /nse/n (Copenhagen, 1847)^ IrimsUtion 
in Me /irevnfs p/ i?/ "So, I .XX V 11 , 

pp. 109^53.—Maurer: DU (Berlin, 1^67); valuable biblio' 

gmpliy, English, Danishj, Gernaan, 1799-1863.— fi&m Me 
e/ Giitvrii/fien/ ^ No. LXXVll (Calcutta^ ^S7ji)s 

valuable bibliogjapliy.—Hochstettcr: (kffUgif Aiip- 

Sar-/frse/fi, tier TM/ ii. 85-11? (^ienn^ 

iS66); iranj^ktion in J^tc&rdi «/ Sfin'ty iff 1^^ , 

I*P- Sy-Jjj 1S70.—V. Ball: 'Notes on the Geolog>^ &c.p in the Xeigh^ 
bourbood of Xancowry Harbour," yt^artfa/, Aita/tc ii/ 

vd. txxsx^ pp, 15-9,"—De RociJfHtortr; jViw^fese (faicutta, 

t^ 7 S)i valuable bibliograptiy, French, Ilamsli, Germaji.-i>e Roepsiorlft 
DUfifi/itiri' ^f/te /?fii/cf/(Calcutia* 1884)1 valuable refercnLCs 

to Daniih work^i —i: H ^Vran: DUh&Han fl/ Me Cffteru/ A 
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/Hr (Ixidtn, 

1&93). SvohiKlat' Pic Buliohner tlc-s Nikcil>aTr-Archipc 1 s *: cmtinentiil 
bibliQjjraphy.—Sir R. CTemple: Cft^sm J^epor/, ly^Jt wj ///^ 
arjd /i/uffds ( 19 *^).] 

Nldugak— [‘ointed hiliiT 3,7 7 ^ feet bighs in the iiprih of Tumkilr 
DislncC, Mjisoic, situated in 14° 9^ N. and 77° F- The lower jjart 
is surrounded widi ^sis tines of fort ificiit ions. In I he ninth and terith 
cetituries it w'as held by the Nolamtia chiefs of the Pa!lava fiunily, whose 
capital was at Henjeru, now called Hemavati. It then passed to the 
line of Chok chiefs under the Chilulcjm, and the Hoysaks took it 
early in the thirteenth century. Under Vijayanagar nilt:, the hlatati 
chiefs established themselves at Nidugal and held it uiiti! U was cap¬ 
tured in 1761 by Haidar All, who made them tribuiary. TipQ Sultfin 
later seized their possessions, and put ail end tg the line 

Nlghaaan. - North^sistern Khert District* United Provinces* 

comprising the/ffj;gBflaf of PaiiSL* Khairigarh, NighJlaan, Dhaurahrft, and 
hlm/lh^dfc and lying between 37* and 38° 43"^ X. and 80" 19^ and 
81° 19' E., with an area of 1*237 square miles. Population increased 
from 379*376 in 1891 to 281*113 1901. There are 386 vilEagefi and 

two towns: OiiaUftAiiRA (popuktionp 5,669) and Si!^caki Biiadaiira 
{ 5*298)* ihe fomier AjAsI/ headni^uaTtersH NighiLsan* the present head¬ 
quarters* has a popuktion of only ij24tj. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Ks, 2*81,000, and for cesses Rs. ^5^000. The density of 
population * 3 2 7 persons per square mi le* is the lowe.'it In t he D istrict- The 
faMsJ contains 293 square miles of forest It lies between the Sard! 
or UhaukA on the we^ih and the Knuriala on the east* and the whole 
area is liable to be swept by hua^^' floods* Besides thcM large rii'eis* 
the ^[oltan forms the nortbefn boundary, and the Dahawor, a chEmnel 
of the Chaiika* the southern. The Suhcll or SarjU, another old hed of 
the Chauk^* cros^ius the northern portion. In 1903-4 die area under 
ttiUivation was 439 square miles; there ts practically no irrigation. 

^^ihtau^,—'I'own in the Dhlmpur fiiAs}/ of Bijnor Distriett UnitKl 
Provinces* situated in 39” jo^ N. an<i 78° 34' E.. 16 miles east of Bijnor 
town. Population {1901), 11,740. Tlic tow-n has a mean appearance, 
most of the houses being built of mud* hut there is a handsome old 
mo^ue* to which three modem domes have been added. A few' years 
ago a seditious oTganisaiion wn-s discovered here. It wa-s known as the 
/iJra Tiffil, or * twelve hats*' arnl resembled ihu Sicilian secret sociencs^ 
XihUuir is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 3*300* ITierc is a little trade in dyeing* but the chief 
du^try Ls sugar-relining* A rniddte school has 160 pupils^ and two 
aided sJchook arc attended by 52 boys and 40 girk 

Nljgarh*—Town in Dhenkandl Statu, Pengak DllkKKA^ ai.Tow 
N ijgarh. Town in Keonjhar Slate* Bengal. Acr KKorijHAK lows. 
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NllaflibOr*—Village in the Krnad of Mabiw Dktncti Mailriis, 
situated in ii* 17^ N. and 76^ 14^ on the road fnini M&njeri to the 
Ntlgiri.s by the KaifkiOr gML Poftutation (i^oi), JhJoo. It k the hrad- 
quarteni of the District Forest ojlicen Suiith Tiic !S?ihiuibur 

valley, which lies |jeh>ft‘ the Catners range and the Kundahs and 

is drained by the Eeypore river, contains the chief Goi'emnient forest 
Keserves of South Malabar, They extend over more than 150 square 
miles on the slopes of the Kundahs and along the head-waters of ihc 
KaHmpul.i river, and inclnde 4^000 acres of execlienl teak pbntaiions 
started in 1643, the best logy of which fetch Rs, j-S |>cr cubic foot in 
the uiarket. Tl^erc are also small planiations of rubber 4md rnah<^4tany^ 
Gold-wruiihing is still carried on to a veiy slight esienE irt the upper 
Nilambilr valley, 

Nllanga,—in Uldar Uktrict, Hyder.lbad Slatti with an area 
of 315 square mi]c& The population in igoi, including Jiigtrh was 
48,00a, Tn the population was 59,14^, the decrease t>cing due 
to the famine of iS99-f90o- The Ai/uA has S9 villages, of which 
a 6 aie Jtr^r; and Nilanga (|»piilation, 3,343) k the head^iuatters. 
The land revenue in tgai was iS laFhs, In 1905 the /i/uA Tcceived 
a few villages from the VaniabR^jeira /a/uA Nilanga is composed 
chiefly of rvgar or black cotton soil, South and cast He the three 
tfJ/uks of Partabpur, Hhalki, and (ihorwadi (population, 4 ?, 7 '^^i 
20,784, and 35ri7!&), containing 63, 21, and 56 villages respectively, 
Bhalke (5+788), the only iow^i is situated in the /tf/uA of the 

sainc name, 

Nn^ahwpf^—'Village in the south of llie K awr agod SioiiEh 

Kajiara District, Madras^ situated in 12" 16' N. and 75^ S' E, Ihe 
surrounding territory fomicrly belonged lo a branch of the Chtrakkal 
family of Malato. The local Rajfls offered considerable rcsuvtancc m 
the BednUr kings in the eighteenth century^ and were assisted aflernaEcly 
by the French and the English, When tlic District fmally fell to the 
Company in 1799, the Raja accepted a pen-ston, which is Atill continued. 


The village h now of little im|xiriancc, 

Nllgiii State,—One of the Tributary State* of Onssa, BangaJ+ lying 
between ai*' if and 21^ 37' N, and 86^ if and 86“ 
area of 278 square nrilea. It h bounded on the north and west by the 
State of Mayurbhanj, and on the ea,sl and ?iouth by Bab^orc I Jistrict, 
One-third of the area is udten up by hills, «ome of which contain 
vatuahle timber. There is much land awiaiting reclmmatifjn, Valuable 
quarries of black stone are worked, from which cups, bowls, pktEcr^ 
il£C.,art manufactured for exports K<^Diiations ate in pr^^ess with 
a European firm for working the granite qururie* m the State, and for 
connecting them by a light railway with the fkmguFKa^ur Railway at 
Halasorer The origin of the Stale is obscure, ,\ocortling to X tion 
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il was founded hy an didventurer rram Chni 3 Nagpur. It mio 

prominence during the Mughjif period* and one of die chiefs WA 5 h hand¬ 
somely rewarded for the assistance he rendered to Akharis Hindu 
general, MAn Singh* in sulxluing the rofnictory PathSns. Tho State has 
an e^timaied revenue of Rs, 1^37,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 
to the British Govemmens. 1 'he population increaiied from 56J19S in 
iS^t to 66^460 in 1901. 'Th^ number of villages is 466# and the density 
is IJ9 perKJus per square mile. The most important village h Nllgiri, 
containing the residence of ilic RijA; this i-s picturesquely situated at 
the foot of a hill, 5 nules from the trunk road from rakuiia to Madras 
with frhich it is connocteil hy a good metalled road. Hindus numbiT 
58^^96, Muhammadans 101* and Animists 7*30^^ The mnsi numerous 
castes anj Khandait^ (15*000)* Bhumija (6,oao), Brahmans. (5,000), 
and Gaurs and Hos {4,000 each). A small Christian community 
belonging to the American Pree Baptist Mission is established at 
Milrapur^ 11 miles west of Balasnre town. The State maintains or^e 
middle English strhoolt 9 upper primarj^ and 75 lower primary schoolsr 
and a dispensary. 

NTlglriBp The Uhe blue mountainsA District in 

Miidm-s with the exception of Madras City the smallest in the Presi¬ 
dency ** its area being only 958 square mileSt or less than that of many 
/d/n^s. It lies beiw'cen 11“ rj''aiad 40' N* and 76® 14^ and 77^ F#., 
and is bounded on, the north by the State of Mysore] ca^it and south¬ 
east by Coimbatore District; and west and south-west by Malabar. It 
consists <y^ two w'ell-marked divisitms x the high, steep- 
sided pbteau formed by the junction of the EAi^TftHV 
and Ghats as they run southwards down 

ibc iw'o apposite sides of the Indian Peninsula; and a lower area 
adjoiningk and geographically fomiinrg part of, tluj Malabar VVvNAAn. 
Thu pkicau, whkh is divided into the two fJ/uks i*f Ootacamund and 
Coorroor, averages 6,500 feet above sea^evul, arid several of its peak^i 
nin up to over a,i5Qo feet. It is uplield hy great masses of hill, which 
from the plains pnrsent almost the appearance of a wall; and its summit 
consists chlefiy of rolling gmssy downs, divided by narrow valleys 
the foot of fiich of whieh is a bog or a stream. There bs ntjt a sqitare 
mile of level grrmnd on the whole of this area, and in the wririkles of 
the hills nt^lle Jsmall but beautiful woods known kwally an sMas- 
lower area ndjoiritnig the Wynaad forlttfi the third, or (titdalrtr^ 
and is often called the Bouth-east Wynaad. It h t>nly 2*000 to 
feet abovx! the .sea, is more level tlian the plateau, and if* covered for 
the most part with thick forest 

Along the southwestern edge of the plateau runs a tine of bold hills 

^ SiiKc ihii Art tele Wl* wrttiffi, A vtf>- %ma\i LUftrL^ of AsjrvdO , ifflalltr 
Mvf t*f I be wai fftfraed in i^O^. 
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Ihe KfiKDAH,^, several o( Uu- |»e«kf* in whiLli are Qvyr S.ooof^^i in 
height. Among thuse is the wcH-kown Makurti H^lak (^403 fevt), one 
side ot which is aln-iost sheer far sevenil hundred fect^ To the over- 
lookingOo'i'ACAHUSDp the head-cfuarters of the DisiriU and the hot-f^eason 
residence of the ^Ifidra-S Govemmentt rises Dooabkita (Stl^o rcet)h 
the s&:ond highest point in the Indian PeninsulL. To the ra.»rth the 
gciveral luvcl is lower, dropjwng graduaJlytii wards the plateau of Mysore^ 
'Fhc extreme wc$t of the District, the lower area aliove refemai to^ 
drains for the most |iart towards MalaUir by the Pandi, a tnbutary' of 
ihc Wey^we river. All the rest drains eventiially into the HhaiTlni. 
Tlufi river runs eastwards under the southern wall of the platciiu in a 


deep and niakrious valley, and is joined near the va'^lern limit of the 
District hy the Moj-ur, which receives the drainage of the northern |iart 
of the plateau and forms for n^any miles the boundjiry l>etween the 
District and State, running in a curious steepsided trench 

known an t!ie * Mysore Ditch J The Moj-^r rises on the slopes of Makurti 
Peak, atid for the first part of its coLirse across the plateau is known ai 
the Pykara. It ditaps ifiio the lower country by the two beaodful Pykdra 
Falls, not far from NahuVattam in the north-w‘C>t aiygle of the plateau, 
and is thereafter known iUp the ^loytr, 

Geologtcallyt the high plateau of the District consists of a great massi 
of the chamoctciLc series of hyiieRthene-bcaring gmnuliles, with a few 
later dikes of olivine-noriteSt well seen at Coonoor, from 1 inch to 
to feet wide. Where the level dro\^ suddenly down in the west 
towards Malabar, un ininiediatu change occurs ; and typiaJ .\fehaewn 
bioiite and hornblendic gneisses, with inirusi^t: binds of duunockiic 
and much younger biotite granite, pegiiuitiiCp and Iksic dikes, uiake 
their ap| 3 tarant:e, J'hc ruby, mloi, an>d quwftx bearing rcefe of this ]jart 
uf the District are referred to later under Minerals. 

J*hc altitude of the District naturally causes its flora to differ alto¬ 
gether from that of areas on the plains- Dr. ights^ 

describes die more important of the pUnts found. 1 he 
vhier timber treeSt indigenous und other, arc referred to ui er orra s 
below. Oil ihe gra^v downs occur several varieties of orchaUi and 
wide siretdie^ of iand'espccwlly in the neighbomof the kundalis, 
are oivei^d w iih seven yem^ uts a tno 

a sh«t of blue blossom and then dies down. The coluors of its 
beautiful flowers vary from a jMile, bright blue to a decyi pUTiJ e a* ic 
clouds drift over then^ and form a most striking pH:tun:" 
suggested the naine * Blue Mou ntai ns.' I n die grower ^ ™ 

several species of ikx, £/amarftis, and (Use v^ed linU of the 

leaves of which render these Utile woods istireracly beautiful m il^ 
5|iring), ferns of many varieties, biackeiit trefrorcbiqb wit i<ae 
blossoms, the hill gooseberryv blackberries of especia uxufumcc. 
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sw«t-iicented Niigiri \i\y^ the ulpii^e wild stniwheii^-, and many oihcr 
unusuid and inleresling trees and plants, English llowtfs (except 
roses, which sectn to object to the high altitude) and vegetables Fluuiish 
amazingly. Hedges in the gardens on the plateau are often made of 
hellKHtropoi ruchsio, and geranium, all of which grow^ into strong shrubs. 
English fruits arC( however^ less successful. 

Of the large game found on the plateau the Nllgiri ibex {/lemtfra^s 
/tyJomuj) is the luij&i mturestitig, occurring only on these hills and a few 
other parts of the Western Ul^is farther south, Tigei^ aud tcopiirds 
often, and wild dogs occasionally, asoend the plateau from the h>wcr 
slopes. Sdm^rAtc common in the sAa/as throughout the hills, es[Kcuilly 
in the KuntUhs. Bison and ekpbanis arc fairly common in 

the Benue Reserv'e and in tlic Mudunialal leased forest iTH the lonwer 
^VJ'Tli^fld, The Nitgiri Gome Association, of which the Collector is 
usually the president and the pistrict Forgst officer the secretary^ does 
much to prevent promiscuous shouting. It ex[><:nds on w^atchers and 
other measiirtrs of itfeservation die income it derives from feea for 
shooting licences. Amofig raier animals uf the smaller kind may be 
mentioned the Nllgiri /a^^r (Semif/ftfAum jeA/ri) and the Indi»m 
marten The hill-otter is fairly common on the 

banks of the Fykiru riveri and Carnatic carp are numerous in the same 
stream, into w'hich they wcfi: intrcxJuc^^ in 1877, EfTorta arc now 
being made by the Gante Association to stock the rivers w ith lainbow 
trout iridei/i)j all cfforls to get the ordinary tmut to breed 

having hitherto proved unsuccessful. Snakes are not so common as in 
the low country*, but forty-five non-venomous and thirteen venomous 
species have been noLed. Most of these, however, were seen ii!i the 
Wynaad, and on the plateau these pests are rare- 'J'he District U 
especially rich tn kfndopteiOt and the AVynaad and the lower slopes 
of the hills near MeCtupdIaiyam are happy hunting-grounds for the 
etitoniologist. 

Of migrant birds, the woodcock is fairly connnon on the platoau 
betwtain the mouths of October and March. Snipe also visit the bogi 
nt the bottom of the \-alley5. Hlic edible-ncst swift breeds in a few 
places notably in the cave in Tiger Hill close to the toll-bar ut the 
top of the road from Coqnoor to Ootacamund. 

The 'sweet half-Englbih air’ of theNllgiris has long been famous, and 
has led to the establishment on the plateau of the chief sanitarium of 
Southern India, OoTACAuOi^Ui and the smaller stations of Cooyoott, 
Wllli^sgto^p and KoTAGihi. Ootacamund, the highest of these, 
enjoys an annual mean temperature of 57'’, as compared wish at 
>tadnis, slight frosts occurring in the vaMcys at night in December and 
January. The difiiaie has not, however, the invigorating qualities of 
the air of Europe, and is particularly unsuited to diose who are liable 
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dySL-ntery *jt sluggtiilmes^ uf iU^ livLT, The lowi^r silojie of the hills, 
particoliirly Ihe Bhai-^ni valtcyT and iha Wynaad aKfe^^cfish ; especiilly 
5obeLivL?en M^rch und May% ^Viih the burst of ihi; south-west monsoon 
ii) June the niahiria decreases^ and the then becomes conv 

piimtivcly healthy. 

The annual rainralt of the Nll^iris averages about 6? TiichL's, but the 
distribution varies enormqiLsIy according as each place is exposed or not 
tu the full forte of the iriJtlth-west monsoon. AH the western parts of 
the District receive most of their rain during this current, and on 
much of the plateau the five nipnths from December to April are flJmoat 
rain less, I'rom its proximity t<a Uie west coaslt ll» Wyna^^d gets the 
heaviest fall, the amount registered averaging inches at tlevAla and 
^ inched iiL Gtidalfln Naduvattam^ the most westcriy jioint of olisjerva- 
Lion on the plateau, receives 102 inches and OoEacomund 4^ Inches^ 
Coonoor receive?? 63 and Kotagiri 63. 'nii-s heavy rain frequently 
4iway [portions of the rtjads Iciding 10 the piateau, and nheri 
the rituli niilivay la Coonoor was first o|Kincd it ako suflered consider¬ 
ably. Experience has now rendered it possible to [Jifoteci die places 
most ex[)ased to landslips. 

Of the early history of tlie District nOEhing dcliniie ia known, ti 
seems, however, probable that the Kllgirts sliared in ihe varied fortunes 
of the neighbouring District of Coimbatore. VViih the Hiiitwr 
lallef, it would apf^ear Eo have l>ecome part of the 
dotiiiniuns of the Natk Icings of Mudura during the second half 
the sixteenth centnry+ In the next century it seems to hjivc laaNsed 
ttndcr the Elindu kings of Mysore. I kiidiir Ali (who, during the second 
half of the eightetriith cenEur)’Ti usurped I he Mysore ihrone] and his son 
I'ipQ were itpjxirently impressed with its strategical inqrotDncc, for ihcy 
strengthened such forts as it [KHscssed to prevent raids from Ehe 
^Vynaad iiuo Mysore and (roimbalorc, w hich shen I blunged to Ehcnt. 
'I'he District fell to the share of the Comjiany ori the distrihution of 
TipiVs posscs-^ionsafter his defeat and death at SeriTigapaEan:i in 

.\pparently thu fust European to ascend the hills a Catholic 
priest, who was sent up in tfioj hy the Bishop of tEw Syrian Christians 
in Mabibar on an evangelistic mission- Shortly afterwards, another 
|«rty Under a Jesuit priest named Jacome l^crrieri went up from 
Calicut, and the account of their adventures comains not a liiile itiftir' 
nialion alx>ut the tribes of the hills and ihvir manrieis and customs. 
The first Englishman to reach the top of rhe plateau was BuchaiMn, 
who w^ent up in i Soo from DcnmSyalcltaiikoiii in the BEmvani valley^ 
In i&tS Messrs, KindcTxley and Whhh of the Civil S^nice wenE up 
on a shooting trip by much the same unite; and their account of th* 
pleasant coolness of the climate first attracted aticntiran to the 
hi lilies of the hillii as a saniiaHum 10 replace the Cape and Mauritius. 
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The next yciir Mr. Julin Sullivan, then Cullft li^r uf Coimbatore, netit 
up lo the plaleau^ and from that liiiie for^Lird he did everything in hiii 
power to render it belter apprceialtx! and more actCH^Hibk^ Tn 1&27 
Ootacamund wjus fornmlty cstabtisbed an the sanitarium of the Prcftl 
dcncy- Mr. Stephen Runil>old l-ushington, Governor of Madras be- 
Iw'een r®;? and iS3=, had much lo do with the (}|jenlug up of ihe 
place. ^ It will be the gloryp^ said a oontcnipr^ruiy writer, ^of Mr. Lu.sli^ 
irsgtoids govemmenb without exlravagant hyj^ertxsle* that he intreiduced 
Luropc inlo Asia* for such arc hh imi^-emenis in ihe Nllgiris." 

Rude stone caims and barrows abound on the pbleaUp situaied 
usually in conunanding stliMiions on the suinnrils of hilla^ A number 
i?f ihtM.t opened by Mr. Urcek^, die first Coniralssioner of the Nllgids^ 
were found to coaiurin burnt Iwnes, pollerys iron knives, spear-headSp 
The subjtrut k discussed at length in hts Pnmi/Wf Tri^^ aAfrf 
^ and the finds he made form a valuable 

[jotiiots of the collection of [htehistoric objects ipi the Museum iit 
MadnuK 'Hie best bronzes and wea|Jons were discovered in cairns 
on ihc northern side of the plateau. J^ear Kotagiri are a number of 
kistvaens, formed of large stone slabs enclosing a scpune siJace or vaulU 
aind surrounded by circle?i of single stones, Dolmcn-'i simlbir to the 
kistvacitS abovc-groutid+ occur in groups at SholOrp iMelutT 

and a few other places on the plaSeau. Some of the older funeral 
^tone circles built by the aboriginal tribe of 'rodasi have l>een qiencd^ 
and found Ui contain weapons, pt^Uery, &e+ 

'J'here are three old frsrts on the Nilgiris—at UdaiyArkoia, Ilulikal 
]>urganu and Makkota. "J’ht; kst h situated S miles north*west uf 
Ookcamund ni^ar the gMf road rtinuing to Slgdr, and was utilized by 
Tipil Sultann why nanwi it tlusarnabid. In digging the fouiuiations 
uf Bishopsdowu House at Ootacamund in 18^7 a Romiiii gold com 
ms discovered. This, ctiupled with the fact that old gold-workings 
liave been discovered on the 5 !o[>es of 1 >[Klabetta, sectiis to |Hrini to 
ii very early s^elllenient of traders and gold-diggers nton Ootacamund. 
In the ^V^TiJiad, antiquarian Interest centres chiefly round the ]pre¬ 
historic gold-workings found near Oevalo^ Scmie of the shafts arc 
ye or Bo feet deep. Old forest trees arc to be seen growing out of 
them. The existing caste of gold-workers arc the Kurumbus, but they 
now confine themselves trstirely to alluvial washing. TTicre is said to 
be a tradition among thorn of an extinct tribe known lls VcduJis, who 
Mmk the sluifts in remote times, 

l^he i^eoplc of the Nllgirfs occup}' an escoiaiunal pisilion in nui ny w ap. 
In area the Distriet w the smallest in the i‘residency except Madras 
. Cii>vand in |>opulatioii it is altogether the smallesit 
ojiu aon. inhabitanLs amoiinring to tlian a fourth of 

thiTsc of Aiadras City. In iSji tliey' numbered only 49tS^^- 




1877 iht Suuih'<Kit ^Vyisjiad wa* added to the Kilgiris, and the po(M]^ 
hutm in iSSi tncrc^sfid actrardingiy to 111^034. In iSgi it numbered 
99f7^7 M m 19^1, rij.437. Even allowing for the increo-^ due 
to the addition of the Wynaad^ iht groivih Id these thirty ycatii has 
been at the rate of a.^ much as 74 per cent.p which h higher than any 
other District can show, although in the decade ending r^oT the dc- 
clinCi cau4fed by the falling oil in the cotTec'plantirig industry^ in the 
number of inbibitants of the CiadaiOr fsJhT^ per cent.) was 

greater than in any other fa/nA in the ?residenoy+ The rapid ineicftJie 
in the KHgiris iis a whole^ which still continues^ is due Ur the expansion 
of ilie tWBi hill stations of CKrtacamund and Coonoor and the canton- 
mcr^t at U'ellirtgton, and to its complete exemption from famincv and 
lias been largely caused by immigration from other Distriets, noEahly 
Coimbatore. Of every joo of the people living on the Nilgiris in 
190J, only 5g 3iad l>een l>rjrn within tire District^ while 39 Ivad come 
from neighbouring tracts and 12 from non-contiguous at^S- Ndgiii 
District is stilli howev^rp the ntost sparsely jieopled Colicctoratc in the 
Presidency, 

It contains two town,s Ootacahuno (population^ the h^d- 

quaners, and Coonoor (£^5 25). 1 'he Census at both these places 
w^as taken in the cold season before the tiumerous se miner visitofs and 
shoj^ket^pers and their servants had airivedj and in the hoi months 
[heir population is considerably larger. The District is divided into 
the three of OoTACAjUUNiv Coosoor, and GOnALUKi particulars 

of which according to the Census of 1901 arc given below 
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Of every 100 of the pQpulatlon+ Sa are Hindus or Animists^ 5 
Musalmlns, and 13 Christians. Christians arc propordonAtely more 
numerous than in any other District “nd conhnuc to be so even tf all 
the Europeans and Eunisians among them out of 

account* They have increased at the rate of 75 per cent since iSSi. 
The Nllgiris contain proportionately frw'er females than any oiber 
hladni5 District, there being only S4 to eveo' niales. In the low 
country round GudalUr (the Wynoad), the chief coflfce^planting centre, 
there are half os many males again as there are females, ihe labourers 
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t>n ibe etstales leavbg iheir wonicnkimi behind them when they oume 
up from the plains. On the wholsp Tamil is more spoken ihan any 
other vernacular. The District is, however, tl^e most 
Presidencyt eight different languages — Tamil, Badaga^ Kananise^ 
MalayfLkm, Telugu^ l^iindu^tinir English, and Kuruitiba, to give them 
in the order of the frequency of their occnrrenct^lKtng spoken by at 
least 3 jier cent, of the population. Badaga is a dialect of KiiitareM 
spoken by the ciiki^^ting class of the same and Ku rumba is 

the language of a forest irib^ who live on the slopes of the hills. In 
the Coonoor an<l Ootacamund I’aniil and Badaga are each the 

vemacLilar of between 30 and 40 per cent, of the people, while in 
CffidalOr /i?M about a third of the (Jeople S|>eftk Tamih a fifth 
Malayalam, and another fifth Kanarcse* 

Brahmatis are scfitcer in the Nfigiris timn in miy area except the 
Gan^m Agency, numbering only 7 in every 1,000 of the Hindu and 
Animist population. I’he five Hindu castes which are found in the 
greatest strength are Badagos iu^tS^h Puraiyans (19,439), Vellilas 
(4,501)t Kiinimlias (-V.0S3), and CheUis ( 5 , 95 ®)- Three of these— 
the Pii4aiyaTi laboumrs« the Vcllala cultivaEors, and the Chetti traders— 
are Tainft immigrants from the low countty* The other two have 
already been mentioned, liadagas hardly occur awuy from the Nllgin 
plateau; «ind though Kuruinbas are found in smeral other Districts, 
those of the Nllgiris are quite distinct from their fellow In^ng the 
wildest eKistcnce: in the jungles and Fi|>eaking their tribal dialect^ instead 
of Lilking Kanarei^ and subsisting by slieijberding like the rest of the 
class. Two other tribes which are not found off the plateau are the 
Kotas and the Toda& I’bc former are the artisans and musicians of 
the community; while the latter are a primitive pastoral people, who 
subsist upon the produce of herds of bulfalcK^, and owing to their 
unusual w-ays and customs (polyandry, for example) have attracted a 
great dtial of attention among anthropol<^isis. The Latest contribu¬ 
tions to the literature regarding these tribes are Mr. Thurston'a 
Mti/fi/sm descriptive of them; and ZjV^ by 

\\\ H. R. Rivers (1906), 

The occupations of the people of the Nllgiris are in several waj^ 
exceptional. They arc less exclusively agricultuml than those of any 
District except Madriis City, only 6r |)er cent, living by the land* Of 
the remainder, unusually krge proportions subsist by domestic service, 
building, commerce, the tiamtport of merchandise, general labour, und 
the learned and artistic proressions^ while the cantonment at W'dlingion 
brings up the number of those who belong to iho army to a figure 
above the norniaJ. The ordinary native of the plain dislike^i life on 
the cold plateau ; and the cost of living there, necessitating warm 
clothing and a substantbil house, is peater than in the low country. 
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Consoiuenily wages of all kinds rule ^-ery high, an e>rdiruiry urL^kill^ 
labourer being able lo obtain six annas a day. 

There ore 14^8^$ Chriskian^ in the Districli of whom Ji.oSi are 
natives. Tw'othirds of them are Ronian Gjitholi-cs, and about a fifth 
belong to the various l^otestant sccti;* ApfKtrendy the first PfOtKitanL 
mis-^on to start o|>erations on the n^^tuau was the Church Missionary 
SodetVt which built a chapel at Dcnafiamund in 1S57 near St, Stephen’s 
Church, 'rhe Stxiety ba*; now^ a church at Coonoor alsr^ and uses 
[he Govemniciit church at Oadular. It has estabfbthed schools, 
which have 810 pupils^ and i[s wotk among the hill tnbes is cotifined 
chiefly to the Todas and Kurumbas. Theie is an American Mission 
cliapel at Coonoor, with a resident catechiKt ; and the Basel Luihenm 
Mission has cstabli^ed ik.ttlcni£nLs at Ivaity, Nirkaiiibei and Kougirip 
with lichools at each |jlticc+ The hcad-i|uartcrs of the latter arc at 
Kaity, in a house In that valley whidt was originally built by [jord 
Glphinslonc, Governor of l^ladras from 1B37 to as a priialc 

residence for himself. 1 'he Roman Calholtcs have churches In Oo[a^ 
enmund and chapels at GUdalilrand NaduvatEum^ and maintain eight 
schools. 

Owing to its elevatioiv agricultural conditions in the District differ 
considerably fron^ those prei^ilmg in other ports of the l^tesidency* 
Ttte most fertile of all the soils Is a rich black Eoam. Ajricidture 
On the plateau this Is frequently of a dense, peaty 
nature, and the peat obtained from it is often used os fuef 'I'hc brown 
soil is: she next in value. The yellow and red lands arc tioth of tnreriDr 
tfualiiy and re^iuiro large quantities of mojturc to render ihens in any 
^^liv productivCp so they are chiefly used as gnuing grounds, 

in the ^Vynaad. cuUivation of grain is almost entirely confined to the 
marshy, alluvial flats w^hlch occur among the low hil^ and the heavy 
nunfall allows a considerable quantity' of rice to be grown without Irri¬ 
gation. I'he soil is also so fertile that little tnanure is required. On 
the plateau only " dry ' (unirngaied) crops are raised, 'ilic best of [hvac 
are found in the more sheltered areas to the cast and south. 

There are no or iHam lands in the Nl3giri5,the whole area 

l>eing held on tenure. In the GftdalOr faluA the sub tenures 

resemble the peculiar vunctics found in Malabar, Of the 95® square 
miles of the District, 500, or more than halfi are covered with foresU 
ainl the extent actitahy cultivated is less than one-third of thc^ whole* 
No portion is irrigated. Statistical iJariicutius for tlie ibftc ftUuks in 
1503-4 uro given on the next page, in iK|Uatc miles. 

The oulilvation consists of that ctjnducled by the planlers (chiefly 
KuropeanSp whose attention is directed to the production of colfecp tea, 
and ci nchona)j and that carried on by Uie ordinary native ryots* More 
than half of It comes within the foimef cnicgory. 
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CofTee is the most irnpomnt o( tbq three crops i^rown by the pljinters. 
h wiis intrciduccd in 1839 from the Malabar VVyrtaad. l^y r^^63-4 
thure were about forty estates in mrious parts of the District. The 
OucJiTtvkLOKv Valixv wus ofHiried up between 1850 and i860, and 
by 1S76 the area urider ouffec in it esceeded 4*000 acres. At (liat 
time cofifee commanded high prices in the home niarketp and the value 
of the crop of 18^8-9 w^as estimated at wer i-J crores. Owing to the 
subsequent overstocking of the home market with Brazilian coffee, 
prices have since fallen Tapidly+ Hie average price was £5 91. 6^^ per 
c«t. in 1891 j but it fell to £2 r^f. per cwt, in igoi. To add to the 
planters^ EmbafmsNn^cnts^ leaf diseai^c and the borer, an insect which 
eat^ into the heart-w<iod of the trees and speedily kills ihemt have 
ruined many properties. As a natural cotisequcncCi many coffee estates 
have gone out of cultivation. 'I he area under coffee in the District in 
1903-4 w as returned as 26^000 acres* but a very'large portion of ihh 
has been practically abandoned. More than half of it lies in the 
CooiKX^r 

The area under tea in 1903-4 was S^ooo acres, about equally divided 
among the three Its cultivatiori has been steadily increasing- 

The plant was introduced in 1835, and in 187S was grow n on ^,200 
acresr Like coffee-growing, the tndusliy has suffered from over-produc- 
tbiL M present there is a tendency to grow for quality rather than 
quantity ; and fair prices are obtained for leaf cultivated and picked on 
sci^tMc principles, though much of the profit is absorbed by middle¬ 
men and distributing agencies. 

The introduction of the quinine-yieldiiig cinchona from South 
Amcriai into India is dne to the exertions of Sir (then Mr.) Clements 
Markham in 1S60. The results of his cxperinients proved satlsfac- 
toiy; and in 1S62 and 1863 the Madras Government started two 
plantations, one on Dodabetta and anothet, for species requiring a 
warmer and mosster climate, at Kaduvattani, on the north-westeiti edge 
of the plateau above GfldalOr. l-ater, two more plantations were started 
near Pykiira. The three exisiirtg plantations—Dodabetta, Naduvatiam, 
and Hooker (so called after the celebrated botanistj—cover an aggr^te 
area of 1,630 acres, of which 990 acres are under cinchona. The chief 
Varieties culti^nted are C* and C. with their nesuli- 
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ml hybrid:^. This quinine is itianuractured at o. factory at Naduiattmn^ 
and sold to the public at a low price through the iagencf of the |wt 
offices, 

'rhere are a nutuber of private cinchona estates on the Nilgirta^ but 
the low prices for bark ruling froiti 1S94 to 1S99P which were again 
due to over-produciion^ made the cultivation of tiie tree unpTohtable; 
and many properties have now been Cdnverrcd into tea *J’he 

area of private estates has fallen from 10^373 acres in rSgj to jp^ioo 
acres in 1904^ Some of them sell their bark to the Govcnuncnl 
factory. 

Of the cTo[Kj grow R by the native r^'ots^ the chief are the milkt tailed 
samai (PunifUff/ rice* (another millet, Sf/arfa ^/ua^'er), 

jrortmaHujf barley,. |>otatoefij and some wheat. Rkt: is 
grown only in iJtc Wynaad; and k^ra/tf liarJey;, potatoes^ and wheat 
only On the plateaiL 'I’bere is also much cultivation of vegetables and 
fruit for the OotacamundT Coonoor, and Kolagiri niatkct% and 3,300 
acres of private tand ha%^e been planted with the blue gum-tfoe, which 
is used for firewood, AV^y/4 liarley, and jjotaloes are the 

staple foods of the lower classes on the plateci^Ur 'I'he rj^ois are unpro- 
gres$lve and unenterprising, though careful and industrious- They 
erince but little inclinatEon to a^ail themselves of the Acts. 

Only Rs. 4^900 has been advanced under the l-itnd Improvement 
fjoans Act, and only Ra. 12,700 under ihc Agncukurists' Ij-Kins Act. 
[n the ^Vynaad no advances at all have been taken. 

Thu indigenous cattle of the District are of an inferior description, 
owing firstly to a curious lack of nourishment in the natural grasses 
(it is said that ibcitr Is not enough lime in the soil), and secondly to the 
long dry weather from Januaty to April, during which a hot sun \n the 
day and slight frosts at night combine to kill off the jMsiutc. I'hc lietit 
attimals arc those imported from Mysore* l^he billTaloes mainlaincd 
hy the Todas for the sake of their milk arut howevtrr* very fine beasiat 
Ijeing much larger than those of the pbtns, and carrying wide curved 
horrus of a peculiar 5ha[ieH 

A miserable breed of pack ponies is mlscd in the Distnet, but these 
animals arc useful in a couniiy' where the unevenness of ihe groun 
makes cart-roads a luJiury^ Sheep an<l goal-^ flie not kqU to art> g^ai 
extern, and elforts to introduce English sheep have not so far been 
successful The Berkshire breed of pig hoi^ been croswM wuh the 
Chinese wiety with success, but it is difficult to cure bacon and hams 
properly owing to the absence of real winter weather. Horsrs vc 
been bred for some years at a privaTC ealablshin^t aI Masnigu i, a 
some success has been met wiib. Expenments in muSe-breeding were 
made near Sigur, but have now been abandoned. 

I he forests and plantations are of two classes, which difitr widely 
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m character. There are^ fjrsip iht RescnCii md iilaiitationji on ihe 
plateau, consisting of exotics and indigcrtous evetgreen tret^; and, 
secondly, the deciduous forest on the slopes of the 
Forests. Wynaad, The natural woods or 

sMas on the plateau consist of patches of slow-grnwing trees and even 
greens of little cotnmcrcial value* In the deeper vtslleys trees in these 
are often of considerable size; but on the wind-swept downs [he growth 
is gnarled and stunted, and of little use estept as cover for game 

The Govemment recognized ai an early date that the mdigenouf 
supplies would require to be suppletnented, to meet the growing 
denumd for firewoexi and building timber in the sanitaria which sprang 
up on the plateau j and as early as 1356 experiments iri the planting 
of exotic limber were instituted at Jakatala near Wellington. 'I'hc first 
plantations were chicHy of Australian acacias^ but it was soon seen 
that the eucalyptus yielded better tcsulis [ban any other species. The 
Australian black-wo^ m^/aftox^/ott) grows very freely itnd is 

a characleristic tree of the stations on the plateau, and the same may 
be said of the yellow-flowered Ausiralian wattle* This latter is^ indeedt 
becoming a nuisance, as it is of little commercial ^olue and spreads 
amazingly. 

The oldest eucalyptus plantation at Ootacann^nd is that known as 
Aramby, along the western and northern slopes of the Club HilL 
This was put down in 1863 and the following years. In iS7Siareful 
experiments were conducted by the Forest department, to ascertain 
whether the area planted with eucalyptus W(is .bufficient to meet the 
requirements of the towns on the plateau, and the results werL- 
reassuring. 'Fhe present supply i% indeedt more tlian eqiral to the 
demand. The chief species worked is £. and dt-pots are 

maintained for its sale to the public. The total area at present planted 
with eucalyptus anri other exotics on the plateau is 3,075 acres, of 
which acres are in the neighbourhood of Ootacamund and 

Tf3?9 acres near Coonoor and Wellington. 

The forests on the slopes of the hills and in the Wynaad comprise 
the three large Reserves of MudutnabSt Benne, and STgUr. The first 
of these, which was leoited from a native proprietor (the Tirumaipad 
■of NiijiiHTiOii) in i&62t contains a quantity of teak, black-wood 
bambfKi, and other treea of commerdal value. 
In Benne forest the growth [*f teak is even fmert owirig to the heavier 
Tainfall. There is a fSovernment plantation of this tree, S44 acres b 
extent, in this forest, but the absence of any railway renders it difficult 
to get the timber to remunerative markets. ITic Slgilr forest is about 
40 square miles in extent, including a siindal-wcMKi area of ?,ooo acre^s 
from which a moderate revenue is derived. I'he other iimbcf trees in 
tlii^i Reserve are of Infermr growl b and quality. 
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I'he contain irr^n, kaolini micAp and gold-bearing quartz. 

I'hi; iron cKCurs in hii^c mosses al Kannshola near Kotaginp but the 
absence of fuel in the neigh^xiurhood renders ii of no Mint^rtLia 
comtisercial value. Kaolin k found in several places 
cm the plateau p but is said to contain too much iron to be of economic 
importance. In the Wyraad mica and goM-l>cariiig quaitK reefs occur 
in abundance, llic attempts to Establish a gold-nitmng industry ihero 
E>n a remunerative have hitherto proted uiisucccSiifuL The 

glowing reports of experts led to the great botiin of iB^Op when 
numerous oompanics, with an aggregate capital ctf over four millions 
sterling, weru floated on the London I5iarkel+ 1 he results of cruahings 
gave returns so much smaller than had been anticipated that ihc boom 
Was fol lowed by the equally severe dejFUsSion of 1 8 - 34 ^ which led to the 
winding-up of nearly all the companies interested befun; anything liad 
been achieved. Costly machincty^ sent out from Englatid in many 
cases never erected, and remains overrun by jungle or lying on ilirC 
roadside to this day^ A recent attempt by a loccd syndicate to emploj 
the improved methods of cstractSon since invented has also failed to 
pay. Investigations Lately undertaken by Messrs* Hayden and Hatch 
of the Geological Survey of India go to show that ^ with the methods 
at present available for the treatment of low-grade oresp there ti no 
hope of gold-mining in the Wyruiad becoming remiunerauve'* Me^ 
Occurs throughout the VVyi^aad and particularly in the granitic s 
neir GatlalOr- but all efforts to extract it in sufficiently targe sheets 
to make it cornmerctolly valuable have alsut np to the present, |aovL 


unsuccessful. , , 

The only naiive industry^ in the District is the manufacture by ihc 

Kolas of rough kniv'csp billhookii; earthenware vessels, mid 

fi:c.p fiir the badagos and Todas, The Kolas are the ^untumScalioni* 
only artisan caste on the plateau p and are usually 
[3flid in kind for their productions. j r * 

Among large industries brewing is the most important, and Jou 
breweries are now at work* The Casile Brewety at j la^-ang _ ™ 
started in iSjgp and its present annual out-tum is about So,cw ^ 
the Nllgiri Brewervp L>olacamuiid, oHginally known as the 
Brewery, ha^ an out-turn of 131,gallons; the Row 
Brewery at Kaiiy was established in 1855 and has at«y ^ 

over by a syndicate; and the British Brewety is a^ 
nxently started at Ootacamund, The Castle Ilistillery a ^ U ♦ 
opened in 1S86. produces 11,000 gnHot* of spirit annually. 

The Goverom^t cordite facioiy near Well.nfiton 
parts: the power works at the fool of the KIrten a .Lini. ihe 

which is utilized to generate elecirical powt-t or U 
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machinery; and the factory itself, siiuatbd some distance off in the 
Aravanghlt valley, 'Fhc buitdings belonging to the btter already 
form a small town^ and operations have now been begun. 

There are three soda-water factories at Ooiacamundp two at Ccxmoor^ 
and one at Wellington. Eucalyptus oil is distilled In bulk by a finii in 
Ootacamund^ the annual output being about 500 gallons. There is 
a lea factor^' at Dc%'arashola in the \Vj.Tiaad, and four others on the 
plateau at the LiddlesdalCp Curton^ Glendale, and KudanOd esitates- 
Si^ulphate of quinine and febrifuge are made in large quantities at the 
Government factory at Naduvaltam from the hark of cinchona grown 
on the Government plantations and on privali; estalcs. The faclcwy 
has been at work since 1SS^, and it and the plantations are managed 
by a ifiecial officer called the Director of (iovcnnncni Cinchona 
Plantations. U supplies the quinine used in public hospitals, not only 
in this FrcKldency hut in several other PnninceA and Native Stales, 
Cheap quinine has been brought within the reach of the poorer classes 
hy what is known as the pice-packet sj^teni, which was started in 
Under ihis^ y-giain (formerly 5-grain) powders are sold for a quarter- 
anna (or 3 pies) each at all post offices, Thu great increase in the 
sale of Lhese packets shows how much they are appreciated^ and the net 
profits of the work at the Govcrometit Cinchona Plantations and the 
factory since they w'erc started have amounted to about 15 lakhs. 

I'he Xflgins do hot produce enough food tu sup|)ort the large 
foreign non^ogncuUural population. Thu area under cereals h only 
19,000 acfc% and it hm been calculated lliat the average out-turn is 
not equal to more than four months^ supi^ly. Consec|uently large 
quantities of rice and nigi are imported from M^'sorc State through 
GOdalur^ and from Coimbatore District by the gAaf road and the rack 
railway which start from Mettupdlaiyam, 

Weil^itended markets are held once a wixk at Ootacamund^ 
Coonuorj Kulagin^ ftnd Gudalur. The last of these aujspfics the 
Wynaad and the Quchterloiiy Valley. 

^fhe principal c^eports of the District are coffee, tea, cinchtma barkj 
quinine, eucalyptus oil, and beer Miiuiy of the Wynuad products go 
down to CalicuL Nfusalmiflns coni ml the grater |iart of the trade. 

'I'he only railway within the Districl Is the rack railway from Meltu- 
p^laiyani, at the foot of the hllk In C-ainil)aiore District to Coonoor^ 
Work on this was started in 1891 j but in 1895 the original cr^mpany 
went into liquidation, and the assets and concession were taken over 
by a syndicate in London who soon raised the capital required fot its 
completioiu The line was opened for traffic with Coonwr in 189^ 
and is now worked by the Madras Railway Cotnjiariy under an agree¬ 
ment with the NTIgiri Railway Company. I'hu line is of metre gauge 
on the Abt system, whidi h an improved rack-rail mtidificstiion of Ehe 




Kigi principle, it is niitea long, wiih a gradient of i in for the 
imx^i miles. The extension of this line to Ootacamund {irj miles) 
is now being cornpleietl, arrangeTnents being made to render ii nvail- 
abk for the new cordite factory near Wellington. The terminal station 
at Oolacamurid will be in the centre of the town in the Metiuchefri 
valley. 

The total length of metalled roads in the District m 145 mileSr and 
uf unmetallcd 479 miles. Of the former, 30 miles am under 

the ehaige of the rublic Worts departnsenl, and all the rest are main 
lained by the District board- AveniJes of trees ore not netdErd in this 
temperate cltmaie, and only iS miles of road are provided with 
them. Ootacamund is the oentfe of the rood system* and from it lines 
run to the various gM/& louding off the plateau* Of these thi; most 
important is that from MettiipiL'iLyatn to Cootiotir+ which was built in 
and realigned in 1871- From .\rettupslaiyatn another leads 
nortlfcwards u\y to Kotagirit but is little used except by fjassengert and 
tnOie connected \iitb colfec and lea estates in the neighbourhood of 
Kotogiri. On the north the Sigilr gkai gives access to Mj-sopc^ but 
the roorl Is steep and most of the Mysore tnifVic comes by way of the 
Gddahlr gMf. At the ninth mile from ODticamund along this a road 
branches to the northt leading to the l*ykiLra Falls and the tea otkI 
cinchona estates at the north-w'cs-t corner of the plateau, hrom 
GfldalQr a good road runs to the north-east, connecting this ime w^ith 
the Slg^lr route near 'ruppokfldu. hroni the same place other roads 
run north-west to Sultan'5 Battery in the Malabar Wj-naad, and west, 
through Ikvata and Cherambadi, to Vayiuiri and to Colical ^ the 
west coast; and u bmfich goc5 south-westt via NadgSni and Korkilrt 
to Ni laiiibilir in the pluirrs of Malabar, 1 he old route from Malabai to 
the hills was by the SistiSra gMi at the south west corner of the 
plateau, but it was always very malarious and is now abandoi^d and 
^ tiVergrown with thick jungle. On the plateau, besides the main TOads 
already tnentionedp a gO<Kl gravelled road runs from Oolaoaniund to 
Kotagiri and ihoncc to KodaniUb and another to I}eiTishEda ojid Mekr. 
From De^TishDla a rmd runs east to Coonoor through 
C'o«.>n(K?r and Wellington are atstJ connecEed with Koiagiri by a g 

Actual famine is unknawm in the NUglris^ but high pneU'^ caused y 
scarcity in the low' country occasiorially cause distress among the poorer 

classes in the town.^. , . 

Up to 1S30 the Nllgiris formed pan of Coimliatore l>t3Enci. A 
[Mjrtion of the plateau was transferred in that y^r to Malabar* ui was 
retnisjsJciTcd lo Cuimliatore b 1841* Nlt^ris 

remained a /iiM of the latter District till 1868. The 
plateau was then constituted a ^^panUe District under a LommiNsmucr 
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and Ai^ksatsmi Commissioner^ in whose hfind:^ wiis pbecd the whole of 
the judicial w'orfcj lx>th civil ntid enmina!, ^ well as the revenue 
administ ration, In 1875 the Ouchterlony VaUcy was added to the 
Distnetp and in 1877 the South east Wynaad was iransfemd from 
Malabar and became the GodalOr In iSSa" the administrative 

machinery was reorganized and assimilated to that in other Districts, 
'I'he Commissioner was replaced by a Cx>llcctorj and the Assistant 
Commissiorbej became & Head Assistant Collector 

'J'he Nllgiris comprise only three : namelVj CJotacamund, 

Coonoor. and Godalilr. The first and lust of these form the charge 
of the Collector, while Coontx>r is administered by the divisicinal 
ofitocTp wliosc headn^iiurterSi fonnerly at Devila, were in 1905 itana^ 
ferred to Coonexm Deputy /tfAjj/J^li-r are in charge of Ootacamund 
and GQdalilr, nild a of Coonoor. Goonoor has also a 

stationary sub^magistmte^ Unlike other DistrsclSp the Nllgiris Dtvc no 
septate Executii'e Enginccr+ Public works in the Ootacamund SLiid 
CoontXJT falt/Jb are in charge of tlie Engineer of Coimbatorep those in 
the Godalilr are included in the Malabar Esecutive Engineers 
division^ while the public buildings in Ootacamund town are looked 
after by the Consulting ATthitect^ 

For ci^il judidal purposes the Nllgtris are included in the juris¬ 
diction of the District Judge of Coimbatore. In addition to the usual 
village Munsifs, there are iw^o courts of original j.urisdtclion* those of 
the Subordinate Judge of tlolacamund and of the District Munsif 
of OudalOTp I he latter ofiker being the deputy-^flArf/*/(ir, Thu former 
court exercises jurisdiction over the whole District, nnd hears appeals 
from the decisions of the District Mtinsif. 

For purposes of criminaJ justice the l>iAlricl is similarly indiided in 
the Coimbatore Sesstans divisiorii U'he ('ollector is, how'over, ini'est^ 
with the powers of an Additional Sessions Judge, and tries fcitaiu 
classes of sessions cases defined by executive order- Otheci are com¬ 
mitted for trial to the Sessions Court at CoimbatortrH I'he Sub<^rdii>ate 
Judge, the 'J'reasury Deputy-Collector, and the divisional officer are 
usnally hrst-class magistrates. 

Crime is light outside the two munknpal towns. J^ucoities and 
robberies are v&ry rare, ColTce^stealing was formerly prevalent in the 
Wynaad; but the great dc'clinc in the colTee industry, coupled with 
special police measures^ has led to the practical disiippeanmce of this 
form of crime. On the other luindp the number of ofTcnces committed 
in the larger towns Is great, andt judged by the proportion of them to 
the populatjon, the District is as criminal as any in the Presidency. 

The Nrlgins were included in the settlement of Coimbatore District 
(of which they then formed part) undertaken by Major M^fA-od in 
1799. The fifteen rates of assessment fixed os the result of that settle- 
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Lflcnl remained in forcii unlit wlien, owing to the iiicTcastTi 

dcrm^nd for land by Eumpoan planters nnd oiheis, sttcniiDn w»s 
di^ecl^^ to the evils arising fron> ccrLain citHoU4i quslomary privil^cs 
enjoyed by cultivators on the bills. 1%e first of ihe$c ™ the ^Aurft 
(or shifting) system, under which a (the document given by 

Oovemment to occupiers, setting out the land they hiM and the 
assessment paynblc upon it) was regarded not merely as cn tilling its 
bolder to cultivute the plot spocifted therein^ but as permiuing him 
to shift from one place lo another^ and to retain without payment 
a prcferctUial lien on plots formerly tilled by him, which he could 
return to and cultivate in roUttion. Another concession enjoyed was 
ihc nij'iMft grass Of fallow privilege, under which a tyol was |jcrmitled 
to fctun £L portion of his holdingi not cjsceeding oric-fifth, fallawT 
on payment of only one fourth of the ordinary ailment. A third 
peculiarity was the frttravit or grasung privilegCn which allowed 

CKtensivo areas to be held as graxing land on a very low asse^ameni. 

In i&6i the ("Fovemmcnl detcrminMi to aljollsh the Ahftft' system, 
and to require the ryot lo pay assessment for all the land which he 
entitled to cultivate, llie fifteen rate* of assessment were abDiisbed 
arid live simple rates were substituted. At the same time the Got'crn- 
tnent abrfjlishod rt pccLiltar system in vogue in ihc Kundahs, under 
which the su-called / issued to the lyoi was no more than a licence 
TO him to use a certain number of ploughs or hocs^ and Ic t 
both the eKitmt and the postiion of the lauds to he caltivai^, J h^ 
changes were followed in by the intfoduction of the I^Vaste 
Rules, which not only struck the ftnal blow at the sysiem, b 

also disjjosecl once for all of the vexed quesdon of the rights of the 

'Ikidas over lands on the hills. i- ^ 

The positmn of tho Todtts as ihc earlist occupants of the (ibi^u 
hnd during the firtl half of the century g.ven nse lo a tViim , 

Ixihalf to lordship over the hills. After much dtfcussion 
by the Court of Tlitectors in 1843 that no pn.^ieiat)' 
soil, such as would interfere irith the njjlu “f , 

admitted. This decision remained in forte wit «rtain m ' . . 

until the Waste Und Rules were intnxluced m 1863* fh P 
Was then enunciated, that all lands are w,LSte tn w vhc 

private proprietorship or csclusive occupancy ejust- /.i,.!, —--v,' 
however, sccuTed front interference in the cnjoyiwni 0 ^ j,, ^j 

the collecdons of curious wagon-TOOfed huts m w ic tnasina of 

,, acres of kind «re «t apart round each i-aW 
their cattle* The amount was increased to J4 3; 

land thus set apart is now regaf^J^ ^ 

Under the wLtc IJind Rules of subject to an 
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siisaessmtsnt of Rs. 2 jkt am for forest and R. i ftfr acre for bind 
The assessment on grass land was subsequently reduced to 8 anna^; 
and the rules have been further rolasted by the exempt Eon from assess^ 
rneiid Tor five year? after purchase on the plateau and three years in 
the Wynaad, of land on which certain special products arc to be raised. 

A detailed sun'ey was begun in 1878, and iri 18S1 the scttlemeni 
of the plute^iu was undertaken^ which was completed in 1SS4* I’be 
four old ftJdSi or divisions, were iirrunged into thirly-siJt revenue 
villages, and projicr village establishments were organized. No attempt 
was made to follow the usual method of settlement based on q 
clossificution of soils. The assessment was made under special rules 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the country’. The average 
rate of assessment per acre for the whole Jdistrict, which included 
house sEies in Ooiacamund assessed ai Ks. to |>er acre and mining 
land rated at Rs. 5, amounted to nearly 1 1 annas. The rates varied 
little from those fised at the sctticmetits of 1799 and i8&a ; but the 
enormous increase discovered by the survey in the occupied area, 
together with fresh grants made at the settlement, resulted in raising 
the revenue demand by Rs. iS,ooo, or 104 per cent. The siettlement 
of the Wynaad was completed sepiirately in 1887* I'he tenures in this 
part of the District resemble those in Mabbar^ the bud for the most 
[Kkri being the Jantffifxft property of certain large owners, who may 
cultivate or lease it subject to the payment of the jo>5essmcnt to the 
Government. Of the twelve villages formed at the settlement out 
of the three timniijis or parishes of Nambafakod, Munanad, and 
Cheiankod^ eight are atiil held by private/hffwff; in the remaining 
four the /ti/ima/n right has by process of escheat vested mainly in the 
Government. In tho tract of bnd between the foot of the Srgtlr 
and tlic Moyir river, forming the ^ttkment village of Mosnigudi, 
the ordinary /y^fw^ri tenure is in force. 

Hie revenue from Umd and the toml revenue in recent years are 
given Ijctow, in thous^inds of rupees :— 


{ iliBu-a. 1 




TjuvI T'fvitfaic ■ 

^ 54 ' 

I.fi7 



ToidI rTvenvi* , 

- 3.^3 i 


6,i4 



Outside the two munidpalittes of Oolacamund and Cimnoat, local 
afTatrs are niartaged by the District lioaid, composed of sisteen 
members. Wellington h a milfiary cantonment^ under its own canton¬ 
ment committee. No boards or Unions have been establiiihed. 
1 ’he income of the District board in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,73,000. Of 
this, about Rs. 1,19,000 was contributed by Government froni RtO' 
vincial revenue^t the receipts derived from the bnd cess {Ks. i^ooo), 
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e^en when added to the hrge Income rroni lolls (Ra. ^4^000)^ being 
insufliccent to pmnde: for the mairLtemmee of the great length of roads 
through difficult country' ivhich the District possesses. In the same 
jTsr the maintenaiice of these cost Rs. 9G;,ooci. 

For purposes of police adininislratioii the Xllgiris arc attached to 
Coimbatore* and form part of the charge of the Superintendent of 
police of th^t District. An Assi-TOnl Superintendent stationed at 
Ootacamund holds immediate charge of the District* The total 
sanctioned strength of the force is T90 metip distributed among 14 
liolice stations and supervised by 3 iuspcctorSn besides 44 village pjHcc- 
tneu- 

rtiere nre 3 subs^idiary jails—at Ooiacamundp D jonoor* and CJiida- 
Irtr—whkii provide accommodation for 65 prisoner^. Long-term 
con victs arc iicnt to the Central jaJl at Coindiutore. 

In regard to education the NUgiris stand second amoitg Madras 
Districts^ about 12 per cent of the inhabitants {i j maEts and 5 females} 
being able to read and ^Tite, and 5 per cent, of them knowing English. 
Education is, howev'er, backward in the fiildaliir The total 

number of pupils under instruction in i& 5 o-J was rp 5 J 4 ? 

5,938; in 1900-1, 4.5aOi and in 1903-4, ^ March 31^ J904, 

there were in the District 3 S educations] insiitutiotii^ of all kinds, of 
which 84 were clAssed as public and 4 as private^ The former in¬ 
cluded t 6 secondary and 67 primary schools, and one tr&lnmg school, 
and I he number of girls in them wmi 908. Of the public institutions 
2, the male and female branches of the I jwrence Asylum* are jrofr 
trolled by a committee working under Ckjvemmcnt, 3 are maintained 
by the municipalities, and 14 by the District bwrd- It is unieworthy 
that all die secondary schools for boyii arc English st hools, most of 
them being atiache<l to missionary institutions. The sirtgle training 
school (for masters) is conducted by the Basel l.uiheron Mission 
Kaity, but is aided by Government Of the male population of school-' 
going age, 35 per cent, were in the primaiy stage of instruction, and 
of the female postulation of the same age to per cent. Ihe corre 
sponding figures for Musalmlns were 4S 24 per cent* ^pedivety. 
'fhere arc 34 schools for Badass at which 1,07 s pupil* received 
im^truction m 1905-4* 3 schools for Kotas with 53 pupils* and one for 
rodas with 14 pupik For I^anchamos, or depressed castes, 10 schwJ^* 
arc maintained* at which boys and toj girls were under instnuctio^ 
I’he Breeks Memorial school at Ootacamund, msuiutcd in 1S74 
meiDOTy of the first Commissioner of the Nilglris. has undergone m4iny 
vicissitudes and is now managed b> the Educatioml department as a 
Government school for Europeans and Eurasians. e e owment 
la vested in the Treasurer of ChaHiabk Endown.ents* At C.oontMir 
a school was esiablishecl by Mr. Staues in 1875 for Europeans and 
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Euraskiw. The I^iwrence .Vsylum at l^vtdale is intended as a home 
and training $chdol for the children of Eurof^an soldiers who have 
smedin the Madras Presidency. It wajs started in iSs 3 . with funds con 
tributed as a rtiemonai to Sir Henry Lawrence, and in i 36 a its control 
was tRirLsfeiTed to Government. In 1871 the Male Military' Orphan 
.\sylurt>> previoU!«!y estabhihed at Madras, was amalgamated with it^ 
and the combined institution moved into the present buildings at 
Lovedale. In 1904 the Madras .Vlilitary Female Orphan Asylum wsui 
similarly amalgamated with the girls' branch of the I^wrence Asylum. 
The jVisyliJm now consists of two branrcheSj male and fenmK urrder 
a heiid inasiter and a head niisrtress respectively. In addition to an 
ordinary ekmentary' education, the pupils receive practical teaching in 
technical and industnal subjects to qualify them to turn a liveliht»od 
when they^ leave. 'I'he income of the institution amounts to about 
Rs. ipfiipoo*. of which Rs. 48,000 represents the grant-in^id from 
Government Rs- 59,000 interest on investments, and Rs. 24.000 the 
pir/ti derived from the l^wrence Asylum Presses at Madras and 
Ooiacamund. 'I'he total espenditure mi education in the Uistrict in 
1903-4 1,02,000, of w'bich Rs. 10,500 wiui met from fees > 

and Rs. 52^*00 of the total was devoted to primary education. 

Ibe medical administration is in charge of the District Medical and 
Sanitary offKer stalioned atCoonoor, Ootacamund forming the sc|)arate 
charge of a Civil Surgeon. Hesides the hosjiital at the l^wrenco 
Asylum, which is intended only for the inmates of thsU instilulion, 
four ci^il hospitals are nmliiUined at Ootacamund+ Coonoort Kot3i^ri+ 
and Gndaliir, and a dispensar)' at Pykdra. There h accommodation 
in all these buildings for 149 in-patients. In rpoj medical relief 
was ftiTorded to 36,000 persons (of whom r.Soo were in-patients), 
and more titan 700 operations were performed ^ The institutions at 
Ootacamund, Cognoor, and GfldalOr contain separate accommodfl- 
lioii for Europeans, aiKl at Ootacamund and Gdclalilr wards for the 
police are also provided^ 'I'here is a military hospital at Wellington, 
with 180 beds. The total e)c|>endilore in igoj ivas Rs, 52,000, 
w'hich was met In almost equal simres by grants from Government, 
Local amd municipal funds^ and donations nnd i?ubscriptions. 

Vaccinatkes is ctjmpulsory only in the two uiunicipalities. In 
1903-4 number of persons sucee^fuHy vaccinated w'as 42 
1,000, compared with an average for the Presidency of 30. 

[Further particular of the Nlljftris will Ik fuimd in the MaMuitJ 
of the District by H, B, Grigg.] 

Nilpbainari Subdivision,—North-western subdMsion of Rjuigpuf 
District, Ivostem Bengal and Assam, lying between * 5 ” 4 +'' 

*6" 19' N. and SS* 44' and 89® ii' E., with an area of 648 square 
miles. The subdivision, which is bounded On the sail by the Tlsta, 




toS 

is a kvel of counlry, coEitaining ki^t ‘Uisdy plains ultcmal«] with 
low loam arid cky rice lands. The popiJlaiitHi in i was 461^^14^ 
compared mth 447,764 in It conlams three towns, Nile'Ha^xakb 

(population, 2,396^ the hedd^qUEirtens, Saidi^uh (5,S4S), an important 
railway cenlre, and Do!^iar (r,S6S); and 370 villages. 1 ‘he denaity 
is 773 Iversons per squaie mile. The subdivision is healthy, and die 
cultii'ation of tobacco and sugar-cane is extending. 

Nilphajnari Town,—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Rangpur District, Easlem Bengal and . 4 !>sam. situated in 
25® 5and si'' E. Population (igoi^ It is a station 

on the Eivitem Bengal State Raili^iiy. The town con mins the usual 
public otfkjcs j the sul>)all luis accommodation for iS prisoners. 

Nil Vila,—Petty State m KATtiiAwAK, Bomliay. 

Nunach,—Town anti Hnti*ih amtonrnenl in the Mandosor district 
of Gwalior Stale, Centml India* liituated in 24* sE' N. and 74® 54^ Iv * 
on the .‘\jfiier-KSiandwii branch of the itJjputlina-MlIwil Railway^ 'Fhe 
total population in 1901 was 31,588, of whom 6,190 resided in ihe 
native town and *5^398 in the cantonment. Hic town struKls on w 
barren basaltie ridgCi capped w^th latcrite* 1,613 feet above sealeveli 
and the cantonment lies close by- The hou.W 3 of the heller classes in 
thft towui arc all built of limestone, which hi quarried in the ncighbijur- 
hood* &nd. e.tptjricd in large quantities. €ni|n, opium, and coliofi form 
the Other staple commodities of trade. The ofllccs* a jaih a 

Slate post oftke* a school, and a hospital arc located in the lown: and 
ihc cantonment contains branches of the Canadian Prcsbyleiianr the 
Rev.. Handley Bird's* and i'anditS R.1ma Bai's minions. In 1S17 land 
was taken up no form a standing camp fur the British Eroops engaged in 
putting down the predaloty^ bonds of Pindaris which were then mvaging 
the country. The following year further land W“as acquired and u small 
fort built; and in 1822 Nlmach became the headn^uarters of the com 
bined Rajpuiaita-Miilwl Political tlnarge under Sir Ikvid Ochierionyt 
who wai* Resident till 1825. The Rcaidency, now used a club, w'ua 
built during this peritxJ. Hie surroundmg country wm included in the 
iTflci assigned for the maintunance of ihc Gwalior Contingent in 1S44, 
but was restored to Sindhia in 1860. 

In 1857 Nimach was the centre of the disturbances in MalwiL The 
eanionment was then held by a baLtery uf native horse artillery, the 
[St Bengal Ca\Titry'T 72ud Native Infantry, and 7^^ Inlanityt Gwalior 
Contingent. Signs c^f unrest atppeated e^y among the men of the 
Contingent, and on the night of June 3 the troops rose. The Euro 
peons, except one sergeant^s wife and her chiMrent safety to 

Jawad, which they w^erCt howe^’er* obliged to \'acatc soon after* Ulti¬ 
mately the wofnej] and children escaped Eo Udaiput* where they were 
vheltered by the Maharani- 1 lie relumed to Nlmach, and 
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occupied the fortj assisted by some native trooper I he i^iirrbion was 
hajd pressed by the pretender Flroz Sblh from Mani>asoh^ iiiitll it was 
finally relieved by the Mslwa Field For« on November 24^ IS5^ On 
the constitution of the Malwa Agency in 1895, Ntmach was selected 
as the hcad-qimrtcrs of the Political Agent. 

District. -District in the Nerbudtla Division of the Central 
Provinces bciw-een ai* and Js* 55^ N, and 75" 57^ and 77* 
rj" E.p and occupying a of mixed hill and plain country ai the 
western extremity of the Xarbadfl valley and of the SiltpurlL plateau, 
abutting on Khilndesh and the Central India States. It is bounded on 
the north by the Slates of Indore and Dhat } on the west by Indore 
and the K handesh District of Horn bay; on the south by Khi^ndesh 
iind the Aniraoti and Akola DtstHeL'! of Penlr ; and on the east by 
Iloshangll^ and BetOl. 'J’he present District includcii only a small 
portion of the old hisloric division of J*r^nt Nimilrp which coitiiai^ied 
the whole Narbada valley from the Gan)al river tm the cast to the 
Hironp&l or ^deer's ieap^ on the west* in both of which places the 
Vindbyan and SltpurS^ ranges run downi tn the river. The nanie is 
considered to be deri ved from nm, half/as Nimlr was suppo:^ to 
be half-way down the course of the Narbadi ; but in reality the District 
is much nearer to the mouth titan to the source of the river. It may be 
broadly described as compHsing a portion i 4 the Narbada valley' in 
the north and of the Tipti valley in the south, di^nded 
by the SHtpurl ranges crossing the District from west 
to casu 'rhe Narbad 5 Forms the northern boundary 
of the District for most of its length, but the two forest tracts ofChlnd- 
garh and Seldni lie north of the river, 'fhe bed of tlie Narbada during 
the first part of its course in the District is benimud in by high cliffs of 
basalt to the north and a network cjf ravii^ea to the south. At Pun5si 
it passes Over a fall of about 40 feet in height,, suld 1 2 miles below this 
lies tbe sacred island of M.= 5 iKihlta^ where the hills open out and an 
alluvial basin commences. About 25 miles south of the NarbadiS a 
low range of foot-hills, commencing on the western border of the 
Khandw^A /uAjfA traverses the District diagonally until it abuts s^n the 
Fiver in the extreme north^iasL I’he country lying between this range 
and the Narbada is brokers und unoeiit and covered with forest over 
considoTable areas. South of it lies the most fertile area of the Disiricti 
comprised in the valleys of ihc .Abna and Sukta rivets. Doth of these 
have an easterly course, and arc tributaTtes of the ChhotA TawA, which 
flows from south to north to join the Narbada. This part of the Dis¬ 
trict is open+ and contains no forest or hill of any size; but the surface 
is undulating, and small valleys with a central stream fringed by palms, 
{Bassia and mango-trees, alternate with broad ridges, 

some comparatively fertile, others bare and stony. To the south the 
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nMin range of the S^tpurtls Crosses the Diitiicl Vikh a widlh of only 
about 1 r inilE!s and a generally low elevation, which a few peaks^ 
including that of Aslrgruh, rise conspiciiously. Between this range and 
another to the south the T 3 pd has forced a passnge, and after passing 
through a ckA in the hills emerges into two ojien basins separated by 
the isolated hill of Saniardeo. The upper of thcscp though fertile, is 
almost uncultivated ; but in the lower^ in a small plain of deep alluvial 
deposit, stands the town of Burhlnpur. South of the Tflpti rises a 
higher ridge forming the Southern face of the SltpurAa, and separating 
Nimlr from the Berdr plaior Tlacse hills are the highest in ihe iHs- 
irict, and one or two of the peaks rise to over 3,000 feeL I'he Khandwi 
plain lias an election of about 1,000 feet alKJve the sea, and that of 
Burlilnpur about S^o feeL 

Throughout the District, except in a few spots near the Narbada the 
geological form&tton ts the trap rock of the Deccan, which here appears 
to be of enormous thickness. Near the Nttfbada, sandstones, lime- 
stonesp and other strata appear in places, but generally the itap is cvery^ 
where the surface rockr In the neighbourhood of the Nar 3 >ad 4 it sonie- 
times assumes the form of columnar basalt, fortning regular polygonal 
pillars 

Where not under cultiv'ation, the ridges aiwi hilJs are covered with 
Jungle—sometimes a uniform thin forest caf sa/di sfrrdM), 

with little grass and undergrowth ; at other times of a general chanicteTt 
the principal species being teak, jdj (Tirmwa/ta and 

{//anheid^a This last is the commonest tree in the District- 

Bastard date-palms arc numerous in the open coiintry* A number of 
glasses occur, the most important from a comrnercifll point of view 
being rUsd or ftAJri from which a vaJuablc 

oil is obtained^ 

Tigers and leopards are found, spottc^d deeii and gazelle 

arc fairly numerous^ A few bison are found in the forests north of 
the Narhadli and the Tapd valley, but they arc ntX permitted to be 
shoL Numerous herds of wild dogs are very destructive to the game. 
Of gamc-birxK peafowl, quail, painted pmridger sand-gtousc are 
the chieh 

The climate h healthy; and although the heat is severe during the 
summer monthsi the light rainfall and ccwl winds make the monsoon 
season pleasant. 

The annual rainiall averages 3 a inehes^ and, though the lightest m 
the Province, is e:[ccllcni|y adapted to the rains crops of milit-t and 
cotton which are principally grown in the District, 

Situated on the main route between Hindustan and the I>eccaii, 
and cont^unihg the fortre^ of Astri^irh which commands the passage 
of the SdtputtU^ Nimlr been at several periods of liistory the 
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iheaire of impotlaiii events. In early lin»cs ihc couniry in Ijelieved 
lo ha^'c been held by the Cliauhan K?Lj|>ut-S Trom whom ihe present 
Rina of Piplod^ claims dtsccnt. In 1295 Al;l-ud-(llFV 
Hliterr. returning from his bold raid into the Deccan, took 
Asirgaih, and put all the Chauhflns lo the svroid, except one boy. 
Northern Nimtr about this time came into the pmsesaion of a ruler 
bckmging to the Bhilala tribOi who are believed to be a mixetl race of 
Rfljputs and Bhlls, ’J'he chiefN of Mindhaiaj iihani^^arh, and SeliJii 
trace thefr deiicent from the Bhilflla rylers. v\hout 1387 it became 
subject to the Muhamnisuhin SullAns of whose capital w-as at 

NCandu on the crest of the Vindhyan range. In 1399 N^sir Kliilrt 
Farukit saccoeding his father, who had olitained a grant of southern 
NimAr from the Delhi empoforj assumed indc[wndencc% and i.'stabtished 
the Faniki djtiasty of KhSndcsh. He captured AsJrgarh, and founded 
the cities of Burh^npur and XainabAd on the opposite banks of die 
I'apti in honour of two Shaikhs. The laruki dynasty held Khindesh 
w'ith iKcir capital at Butlulnpiir for eleven generations until j6oOt in 
which year tnuh Nimlr and KIvandesh were annexed by the em[>eror 
Akliar, who captured Asirgach by blockade front Bahadur Ktian, 
the last of the Filrilkis. Monhern Nimar wa.’s attached to she 
uf MHw^ and the southern portion to that of Kh^ndesh. Prince 
DlnyAl was made governor of the Deccan with his ca|>ita| at BurhAnpuri 
where he drank himself to death in 1605. Akbui and his soeccssjors 
did much to improve the District, which became a place of the first 
importance, the city of Burhlnpur atLaining ths height of its prospcHly 
during the reign of Shah Jal^dn. In 1670 the Mara thus first invaded 
Kh^desh^ and plundered the country up to the gates of Burhftnpur, 
the city itself l>eing sacked by them sijine years afterward-% immediately 
on the de|mrture of the unwieldy army w^hich Aurangzeb led to the 
conquest of the l>eccan. After the ossiumpiion of the government of 
the Deccan by the KizHm Asuf Jah in 1730, Nimilr wH-S tl^e scene of 
frequent cnnflicti between his troops and those of the Fushwlit until n 
was ceded to live latter by clifferenl treaties between 17.^0 and 1760. 
It was subrsequenlly transfetted^ with the csccplicai of the fnsr^^Mtis ^tf 
KanApur and Beiil in the south of the l^istricl, lo Sindhia and Hotkar. 
The . curious and very inconvenient interlacing of the boundoiies with 
Lho*e of Holkars territory in ibis tract a relic of the diplomacy of the 
Peshwa, who retained in hisow^n possession certain villages w hich would 
give him control of the fords over the NarbadA. From 1800 until the 
close of the Maiith^ and Pindiri Wars in t8i8, Nimar was subjected 
to an titiceasing round of invasion and plunder^ still known os * the 
time of trouble,^ the traces of which are even now visible In the de- 
serted stale of fertile tracts once thickly populated. It was plundered 
impanially by the invading troo^is of HoSksr and those which Siivdliia 
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gathered to protect il, while the Pind^nsi iiiay be %$\*1 to liuve been at 
home in Nimlr, iheir chief cam pa being located in the dense w[ld& of 
HandiA between the NarbadA and the Vindhyan range. In iSifitbe 
Pindaric were dt^spes^ied by the British tffjops, iheir leader ChliQ being 
killed by a tiger tn lii$ jungle refuge. 'Pheof KAnlpur and BeriA 
had been ceded by ihe PeshwA in 1^17, and ihe nonh of the Diatrici 
came under BnSish managcnienl by ibe treaty with ^Sindhta of rSaj. 
In iMa tbeae tracts^ as well as the ZainAbad and Xfanjrod parguftas, 
wilh BuHiAnpurp w'ere ceded by Sindhia in full sovereignty. In JS64 
Nimar wa-S aiiachcd to the Central Provinces; and the PisEricl head¬ 
quarters, which had previously been at Mandicshwar, were removed u> 
Khandw'S as ulTering a more central position for the new District. 
During the Mudnyp Asirgarh and BurhJSnpur were gairisonred by a 
detachment of the Gwalior Contingent who were disaifected. 'i'he 
District officer, Major KeatingCT collected a local force and held a pass 
on tile aiouthern roadp untit a dciachmeni of Bombay inlantry came up 
and diiiarmeti the Gwalior troops. In 1&5S 'rantil Topi traversed ihu 
District with a numerous body of irtaning follow'eni^ Consideiable 
plundering occurred, and several police stations and public buildings 
including ihoae al Khandwl, were burnt; but the people remained 
unaffected. 

KicandwH was formerly a centre of the Jain community, and many 
finely-carved piect?^ of stone-w ork taken from Jain temples may be seen 
in the houses and buildings of the town. At Borha^tfcr are tw'o 
mosques vreined in ihe sixteenth CEnturypOne of which is a fmu building 
decorated wilh stone qari ings^ Mandiiata is well-krHJwn as containing 
one of the twelve mont celebrated /tNgaJif/f of Siva, and n number of 
temples have been constructed there at differeut periods. 

The population of tlie Districi at the last three enumerations has 
lieeii os follows: (rSSi) 253,93? ; {1S91) J»Sk 944 ; and (* 9^0 3^.035 *. 
Substaiitkal increases of 13 and 14 t*cr ceni-^ respec p^puJuipn^ 
tivclyp have occurr^ in the last xwn decades, ihc 
fonuncs of Ntmlr between 1S91 and 1901 having differed materially 
from those of the n^st of the rrovince. There has been considerabk 
immigration during the bst few yrsirs froni Central IndiUt BerAfij aiwl 
Boniboy. Thu District coniainif two lowns^ Kuasowa^ the head 
quarters, and Bukhas^pvr ; and 922 inhabited villages. 'Die density 
of population is only 7? persons per square mik;, or 65 if the towns are 
excluded- Lai^c areas of the District are uncuUivabK while others, 
once populated* have never recovered from the haii'uc wrought at the 

* In 1904. 3^ villElget wtEh ah u« of 5I iqMre milcf a popnluicm of 2,580 
t^crtofiAp togediieT willi 393 iqure nsiteA of CwrimiDent fpreil, wctc trwJiifeiTftl riam 
HothAJ^wbAil PtMiict ID tbe irxatid Hue nm^rcted fothb of art* and pQ^iii. 

IntkiR are 4 ^ 3*3 Kfnair inilef and perwlDt. 
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coiiiniencurncsfit of Isasi ctiitur)'- Fhfi jiriociptil stixtislics of ^xipiilaiion, 
According to the Census of 1901^ are given below: — 
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rhe figures for rdigbn show that 86 per cenh of the popuSatioti Are 
Hindus, lo per cent. Muhammaiian^S and nearly 3 |)er cent. Animi^ts. 
The proportinn of Muhammadans is larger in Nimar ihan in any oTher 
District in the rrovince. ^Cany of the aboriginal Bhlls nominally pro¬ 
fess this religion, while there is a large selilenieni of poor Muhammadans 
in Burhilnpur^ The languages of Nimar are very diverse. A special 
lo€3il speech, Kimlrl^ akin to the dialect of Rljputainat but in¬ 

fluenced by Marath^i is spoken by the majority of the rural Inliabitants 
of the north of the DislricL ^fhe Bhlls liave a dialect of mixed Hindi 
and Gujarfttf, About t 4 per cent, of the jKjpulatEon, principlly io the 
Burhanpur /aAsi/j i^pcak the Khindcih dialect of Marathh and 14+®®® 
Muhammadans, ot 4 [fcr cent of the populalioni speak UrdiSt while 
more than half of the KorkOs have retained their own language. 

The population, os is shown by the ATtrieties of sfjeech^ has bec» 
recruited from diOerent source^. There is a strong Marftthil element 
in she Burhinpur fakiUj which was formerly part of KhSndc^h. 1 he 
hills are inhabited by the Bhlls of Central India and the Korkus of .the 
Satpuras, while Rijputs, Muhammadans, and GQjurs from Northern 
India have oolottiied the Xhandw'^a plain. I'he principal landholding 
cast^ are RiSjputs (28,000}, Brilhmans (15*000), Banias {10,000), Kunbis 
(27,000)* and GUjars (3o,ooo)i The Rijputs of Nimlr are for the n™i 
part of very impure blood* and are locally dt^ignated as which 

Itas this signtheution. The Br 4 hmaiis belong to iwtj local subdivisions, 
called Nlgar and NAramdeo. 'Hse buer derive their name from living 
on the Narbada ri verp while the fomcr arc village priests, pccountonls, 
Londloixb, and school mosiera^ Tlie best oiltivating castes arc the 
Gajars and Kunbis, The former especially rxmstituic an industrious 
of peasant proprietors, skilled in the irrigation of their fields from 
shallow wells* by which method they obinin two crops in the year. 
The BhilJLias {10,000), who ore considered to be descended from the 
Aryan Rajput and the aboriginal Bhll, have already been mentioned 
They inc I ude a miuTbcr of old proprietary families^ but, Ciieept for these* 
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scanjcrly ta U; in appeaninci^ froTn a purely Dravidb.iii 

tribcp while they h^r a vi^ry had chaiacter for dishoisesty and dniii1[c:n- 
ncss. The same may be said abcml ihe Bhils (22,000)^ who nominally 
profess Islim. In practice they, and more especially their wunictip 
retain the priniitive beliefs of their toefathersw 'I he KorltOs (jt.odo) 
of Nimar are somewhat more civilised and induslrious than their fellow 
tribesmen of the central S^tputs.^. 1’hey occupy chiefly the fertile 
lands in the otherwise depopulated Tftpti valley^ are fairly supplied with 
ploughing and breeding caitlejp and raise wheab gramjand rice by regular 
tillage^ 'rheir villages are built of clc^ bamboo wattle-work^ with almost 
Swiss-like neame*Ls, They habitually can^ ii small bambcxj flute like 
a pen behind ihc car^ on which they play when drunks or when pro¬ 
pitiating the \dllHge deities. About 67 per cent, of the iiopulation of 
the District are supprurted by ogricultLire. 

Christians number 1,399, including i^iSj natives. 'I’hcsc latter are 
mainly converts of the MelKodusl Episcopal and Komatl Catholic 
missions, which have stations at KhandwL The former supports an 
orplianage, some schools, and a village in which the children ate trained 
to agrtculturen The latter has a Conient school at KhandwJ^ and 
scveml others in the interior, and ftlio owns a village. 

*rhe soil iif the District is formed from disintegrated trTi |5 rock and is 
lioitly aliuviat Aloi^g the flat bonks of sEreams it is a rich black mould, 
rrom 4 to 10 feet deep, and CMlremely tenacious of 
moisture In ordtuary y«kr5 h produces two crops. 

Next to this in excellence is the ordinary black soil of the Narbada 
valley^ which will produce wheat or other spring cf<^s without irrigation. 
It is not found over large tracts in Nimlr, owing to the uneven nature 
of the countrybut moat vilEages have a small patch of it, and even the 
desolate upper Tapti lallcy contains a considerable area of this class 
of soil. On the summits of the pUiloaux and level high-lying ground 
IS found Cl shallow brown soil resting on gravel, and suited for the 
rains crops, which do not require large quantities of water. This covers 
more than half the cultivated areot and bears the staple ootis of the 
District^ Jmmr and cotton, 'rhere b comparatively little inferior 
soil. 

No less than 330 square miles arc held wholly or pariLally free of 
revenue, the amount thus assigned being Rs. 60,000. A special gmnt 
of a few villages for a term of years has been m^e to persons 
who as$Lsied in the capture of the notorious dacoit Tantil Bhil. 
More than 550 sqtuire miles are held on ry<fmdrt tenure, paying a 
rcvemie of Rs. i.oa^ooo ; part of this area is still shown as Go^erriiment 
forest and managed by the Forest department. The remaining a.rea. is 
held on the ordinary tenures, 31 per cent, being in the possession of 
pbt-proprietor.Stand |icr cent- in that of occupancy 
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itjnaflts.. T 3 ie chief statii^itics qf cultivation in 19QJ-4 are sihown belais\ 
areifi beiu^ in s^^uarc miles t— 
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1’he st£iple crops are cotton and covering respectively 410 and 

264 square miles« Of otlier crops^ wheat occupies 60 square miles^ 
gnifiri 36, nee 11, fi/ 153, and pulses 105, Of s|)C€ial crQ[sS( llierc art 
a few hundred acres under (Ctrfmuhs jrrfrf'rf), which h grown hy 

licence under the direct supervision of Govcrrimeni, and provides the 
Tro^'ince with it?t icupply of this drug; a nund^r of beteUvine gardens 
are cultivated^ and several acre* of vineyards formerly existed on ihe 
AsTrgafh hillj^ but viticulture is now on ihc deelinor Thu viives 
produce a fair-sized white grape of a somewhat acid navour^ Fornc^ 
grunates are also grown in NlrnSr 

During the last diirty-five years the occupied area has expanded by 
50 per Cent. There is still rooin for extension of cultivationp but 
mainly on poorer soils. The chief feature of recent years has Ijeen 
the increase of cotton ; in the neighbourhood of Hurh^npur this crop 
is 50 profitable that the cultivators do not grow enough /fffmr for their 
own foodt and it has to be imported from Berflr. The vancty of ttittou 
callc<l Dh^rvilfTT was obtained from Ber^r in rS^2, and has smee largely 
ouvtcd the local variety previously grown, l^ciaiis tinder the fjnd 
Tmpnjivement l^us Act amounted to only Rs, 15,000 from i&gs lo 
1903, but in the following year Rs, 33,000 was advanced- Under I he 
Agriculturists* I^ns Act more than Rs. IIo,odo was adAnuced during 
the decade endmg 1904, 

Cattle are largely bred in the District, mainly in the hills of the 
north and south. The KhandwS. bullock is small, with short ears and 
dew^laps, and gcucitdly red or brown in eotour, fanning a striking 
c^ontmst to the large white oxen of Milwl and Gujarfii. For ihuir sekc 
the local breed arc powerfully bniht and are light* active* and enduring, 
while they have the strong hoofs which arc essential in a stony countri.% 
■lliey trot well, and the marriage proce&isions of the Gojars, who prize 
good cattle, generally terminate in a race ou the homeward journey^ 
HiifTaloes arc bred locally; and well-todo tciumis frequently keep 
buffalo cows for the sake of thetr milk* from which gAS is manufactured* 
and also for the manure which they afTord. The young bulls art sold 
in I^Klndesh^ or allowed to die^ as they are not ttied for culti^'ation. 
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lluAis are kept Muhammadans far iheir milk and for fuod^ 

and sheep a^so in the Burbanpur Their manure is sold* but 

blankets are not made in any numbers. 

About 20 square miles are irrigated, of which 3^000 aercs are garden 
cir^ps or orchards, and the remainder the spring crops* wheat, gram, 
and lentils The application of an artihcial water-supply to 

sprirtg crops is a special feature of the agriculture of Nimir, found 
nowhere else in the Prt^vince+ One reason which has been suggested 
for this is that the surface soil overlies rock or gravel at a slight depEh, 
and is well drained. Nearly the whole of the imgaticin is from wells, 
Icjis than 200 acres being supplied froni tankii or streams. There arc 
atioat 3^500 temporary and nfsirly 2,000 rrusonry' wclEs. Unfaced wellii 
rosl only trbout Ris. 6o> sind last for n number of years before the 
crumbling of the rock makes it necessary' to face them at an cKpendi- 
Eure of about Rs. 300^ But occasiomilly the rock is too hard for 
blasting by indigenous mettiods. 

(Jovemment ff»rests cover 1,951 square luilet* or 4^ per cent, of the 
area of the District. About 1,706 square miles are ' resened' forc^ t 
and the rcmaindtT, mainly situated in the TSpti 
valley, has been assigned for disforestation when 
required for the extension of eultivation. Tlie best foreshi are com¬ 
prised in the PunAsa and Chiindgarh ranges tm the banka of the Nar^ 
bad^t and in the upper TSpii valEeiv w^iich contain the most valuable 
Eviik timber in the DistrlcE. The satpuil Hilt^ north and south of 
the Tiipti, fni^Iude the greater fiaH of the remaining forest area^ mainly 
rtufnijosed of inferior species. The growth on the hill slopes is dense ; 
but cifiewhere it is generally 5[>arsc, and inlerspcrseti with numerous 
bare ]jatches, the rciult of former <shifting" culth’atinn. The forest 
revenue in w^as Rs. 1,5^1'^Q^r almost the highest in the 

province. 'I'his favourable result is not due to the eicccllenoc of 
the forests, but lo the local demand for fuel smd grazing. Fuel is cx 
ported to I be cotton factorits of Hei^r and Khindeshg arwi also 
in the District factories. Timber likewise is largely cjcpoited, while 
in 1905-4 nearly 2x0,000 head ofcatllc were taken to graze in "reserved 
foresE, and the revenue realized from this source was Rs. 46,000. 

Iron ores csifit at ChJlndgarh, Barwai, and on the ChhtJta Tawfl riicr, 
but they are not now worked. There are quarries of limf?stone near 
Burhanpur^ and of sandstorie in v'arious places. 

"fhe hand industries of the l>istrict ore unimportant* the nrajorily of 
the rton-agricultural |iopu!atic>n being engaged in tram|wtt, commerce.. 
i>r ihe w^orking-op of mw cotton. Coar&e cotton ind 

cloth is “woven at Khandw^ and other large villages* canununicatioiii. 
I'here arc silk-weaving ami gold and silver lace 
indusEries at Burhilnpur, and rough glass glolw lined with lead for 
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ihe inleriors of houses arc also mndu. In 1904 the Distnct 
contaioed 26 qottcn-ginning factories and 9 pressing factoHes- Most of 
these are at Khaod^*^!; aad there are two ginning factories and two 
presses at the station for Bsirltlripurj and ginning factoricii 

at Niml^rkhodr, jawar,. and Pandh^na in the Khandw'I ftihlf, and at 
Ichlilpui-p Buih^npuFp Sh^hpur, Eahldurpur, and AimSgird in the 
ByrhAnpur /tiAsi/. The proprietors are generally NlArw^ri Banilii^ 
^luhammadan BohrisH or Plrsls, but a fe^v arc Marathi BrMimans. 
The large majority of the fiy:tories tmve boon opened since iSgo, and 
nyiuy new ones have been started within the last few years. The 
amount of capital invested in them is approximately 13 bkhs^ and 
their ouL[>yt for 1904 was 180,965 cwt. of cotton ginned, and 202,989 
evhi. pressed. A combined oil millp timber factoryg and iron touiridry 
has been established at Khandwa^ with a capital of Rs. 22,000, 

Raw cotton and cot ton-seed, /f 7 , and are the principal exfioits^ 

Mont of the /fftftar sent from Khandw^l conies from Indore and the 
adjoining States. Other exports include jitfJi^heinp^ timber and bam- 
booSp flowera and seed of the and ground-nuts. Salt 

comes from Bombay,, and a coarser kind from Ahmid^bid, gur or 
Unrefined sugar from Poona and Northern India, and tobacco from 
Gujarit Building and leaving stones are obtained from Hoshang^b^d. 
The cotton trade is in the hands of Muhammadan Bb£lttas, and that 
in Oilseeds is conducted by a European firm. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line to Jtibbul|X>rc|jas5es through 
the centre of the Districtp with a length of 89 miles and 16 stations 
within its limits. From Khunda^ the RSjputlna-jSiflJwfl nielre>g)auge 
line branches off to Indore, with a length of 29 miles and 5 Btations in 
Nimar There arc no lu eta Hod roads, except short feeder Bh The only 
made road ii; that front KhandwS towards Mhow, and this has now 
been su|:H;hrseded by the railway. The rocky nature of the soil permits 
of the maintenance of a network of possabte tracks in Ihu open country ; 
but the communicatiDns with the upper Tapii valley and acro^ the 
posses to Berar are somewhat deficient, and are now^ being improved 
by the construction of main r<Mtd,s. The total length of Eiieiallcd roads 
Is 6 t miles, and of unmetalled roocLi 117 miles. With the exception of 
24 miles maintained by the District council, aJJ are in charge of the 
Public Works department ; and the annual expenditure on maintenance 
Is Rs. 56,000. There are avenues of trees on only one or two short 
lengths of road- 

'I’he first recorded famine in Niniar was In the year 1805, and was 
due to a fuilurv of rain combined with the devastation caused by 
Sindhians armies. It is known os the or 

r ■.fn in r. ^ t . 

^ great famine^ and grain sold at 1 lU per rupce^ 
The fertile and populous iracts of Zain^bSd and Man|rod became 
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wholly wEstc. l-hc nust famine occurf^^l in 1845, cau<i4~d by a failure 
of iho monsoon, which ceased in Augusts There was tmich distress ^ 
70,000 wiis expended on relief and 3 lakhs of revenue was 
remitted. 'I’he District was only slightly aiTected in 18971 distress 
being confined to some villages on the Hoshangdbdd border and to 
the forest tribes^ ami the numbers relieved never reached 4,000. In 
the cotton areas an excellent crop in 1895 had enriched the people. 
In 1899 the Tuinfall was extraordinarily dehcienE^ and there was 
a complete failure of both liarvcsts. The num^bers on relief in July^ 
I90OV reached 89,000^ or 31 percent, of the papulation^ and the linal 
expenditure was 18 htkhs. Several roads were constructed or ifnpnrt'tdp 
the raiEway cml>ankment was widened, and foireAt-clearipg?i w^ero made 
in the Manjrtxi tract with a view to the settlement of lilliiges. 

The I deputy-Commissioner is aided by three Assistant dr Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners. For administmtive purposes the District 
is divided into three each of which bos a 

and a while an addiiiomd 

is fio&ted to tiurhanpur for the Manjrod trach A 
Forest ijfhccr of the Impenal Service is usually stationed in the 
f)jstHct^ and the public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer 
of the HoshangAbld divisiont whose headn^uarEers nje at Ho^hong^ 
^bad town. 

The civil judiciail staff consists of a Dlstnctand a Subordinate Judige^ 
with Munsifs at Khandw^JI and Eurhinpur^ and additional Munsif^ have 
recently been appointed to Khandwa. The Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of die Nerbudda Disision has supenor civil and cnminal 
jurisdictifin. The tendency of the people to petty litigation h notice¬ 
able, but mariy suits are compromised after being Bled in court 
Owing to the situation of the District on the main route between 
Northern and Central Iitdia and the Deccan, many professional 
criminals annually pass through it and commit dacoities, burglartcs^ 
and cattle-lifting; but very little serious crime is to be attributed to 
the resident population. The pro.ximity of several Native Stales gii-cs 
rise to a large amount of smuggling of excisable articles. 

Nimir is the only District in itic Central Provinces in which the 
regular land revenue system of the Miughal empire waa introduced. 
I’he assessment was made on separate holdings after measurement. 
The/a/c/or headman of the tillage received a diawhsck on the collec- 
lions, besides various miscellaneous dues, and his office was lit: rediiary; 
while for groups of villagcfs superintendents designated maW/sf were 
appointed, who moiiaged the revenue accounts and received a ]jit>por- 
tion as remuneratjon, thetr offices being also heredttaiy- Relations of 
the/Jit/or mandMf in lieu of succession 10 the office whkh |saiised by 
primogeniture, obtained holdings of landt and (bus a class of heredtlary 
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cdtKtitor^ grew yp, (ti the less ad^-yjiced tracts the old Knjpui or 
Bbilflila chieftains occupied the position of the mindM. Under the 
MuhaniTnadiins Nini^r attained a high degree of prosperity; and 
although the penod of Mari&tha adntinistration was ciiotracterizcd by 
reckless extort if«i and oppressioop the framework of the rex^enue sj^tem 
ms not seriotisly impainCiK Owing to changes in the District area, the 
reiTnue demand of the earlier scUlcfncnts cannot be compared with 
that now existing. The first settlements were effeclifti by officers who 
were ignorant of local conditions^ and made no allowance for the 
temoml of the market for produce furnished by the troops which had 
preinouHly gam&oned the Districts In rSgr, after several short-term 
iiisse:ssment5p an attempt w'as made to settle the revenue W'tth the tiody 
of vilhge cultivators and to confer on them proprictar)^ rights, the 
Iweditaryand headman of the village l^ing reduced to the posi^ 
ticn of ft mere rent collertcjr. This system generally faikdi as most of 
the village communities^ having no experience of the ^^}^stem or clear 
understanding of the proposals made, refused to &cce|>t them, anti the 
villages were settled either with the herediLiry' htadmenp with the old 
superior revenue olfkrials, or with strangers. In oerfain areas the 
settlctneni was not carried out at all owing to the Mutiny, After 
Nimar was trunsferrcd to the Cent ml Trovinces, it was determined, in 
view of the unsatisfactory nnture of the prciious settlement, to make 
ft fresh investtgation of tenures for the whole District. A new' twenty 
years^ settlement was accordingly completed in 1 ^ 63^9 by Captain 
Forsyth, whose report on Nimftr may be specially mentioned for its 
excellence. Ihe net revenue was fixed at 1 - 3 1 lakhs, lire term of 
she old assessment was, however, allowed lo expire, and the new settle¬ 
ment did not come into force until 1875. Proprietary rights were 
conferred on the hi^dmen l but in view of the fact that in many cases 
the previous settlement had been made direct with the body of culti- 
\7itor^^ many of these received the tenure, or right of 

ownership in their individual holding-s w'hile an occupancy right was 
conferred on all other tenant-^. On the expiry of Captain Forejih's 
seEtlement,^ tho District was r-casscssed during the years The 

net re^tnue w'as raised to 3-89 takhs^ or by 5a per cent, the average 
revenue incidence per acre l-ming R. 0-9 (maximum Rs. i-t-lk 
minimum R. 0-4-9), ^^tl tliat of the rental R. o-rr-S (fiiasimuni 
Hs. 1-9-4, minimum R. o-fi). The term of the new settlement is 
fourteen or fifteen years over most of the District. 

The receipts of land and total rev^enue for a seritjs of years are showTi 
in The table on the next pagc> tn thousands of rupeefi* 'J'he increase 
in the land revenue receipts is largely due to the colonist ion of 
land by Govemmcnl. 

The management of local afiairs outside munici|)al areas is entrusted 
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lo a District council and thiee local bmrdaf each basing jurisdiction 
over one ITic income of the District council In 1903-4 was 

Rs, 59,000. Ttic expenditure on education was Rs- 24,000 and on 
public works Rs. r 7,000. Khaspwa and BuRHA^pirR are municipal 
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The District Superintendent of police bos a force ol' 447 tvfliccrfi and 
men, including a si>ccial resen-e of 25, and 7 mounted constables, 
Licsides 1,383 village watchmen for 924 inhabited towns and villages. 
KhandwA contains a Distnet jalh with accommodation for ua 
ipHsoners, including 12 fenrales. The daily average number of pr^jners 
in 1904 was 91. 

In respect of educatiem Nim^ is ihe leading DLstrict of the I'rovince, 
neaily 6 per cent, of the population (ri a males and 0^3 females) being 
able to reid and write, I'lie proportion of children under Instruction 
lo ibosc of school-going age is J2 per cent Swtistics of the number 
of pupils are a's follows: (j880“|) 3i97i ; (1890-1) 4^554) (r9c«>-*) 
4,828; and (1903-4) 5,599. including 237 gitk The educational 
Institutions comprise a high school at Rhandw3, 3 English and 4 
vernacular middle schools, and 95 primar)' scbools* There arc also 
2 primary girls' schools- The expenditure on education in r903 4 
was Rs, 42,000, of which Rs^ 32,000 was derived from Pmvincid and 
funtU and Rs. 6,ooo from fees. 

The District lias 7 diitperLsaries, with accommodation for 98 in- 
patienLs. In 1904 the number of cases traled was 50p262t of whom 
461 w^erc in-patient^ and 1,791 ^^peTadons were performed The 
expenditure was Rs. 20,000^ 

Vacctnalion is compulsory' only in the municipal towns of KhandwA 
and Burblnpur. The niiosbcr of persons successfully vaccinated In 
1903-4 was 44 per 1,000 of the District poimlntion, a very favoumWe 

result. . .r. , 

[I Forsyth, SrU/tmciff j C. W. .Montgomcne, Sc/f/emff,/ 

{1901). A Ilisirict Crjuffitteer is being compiled ] 

Nfnia^r Zila.—District in the extreme south of Indore Istate, Ccnltul 
Indif^ lying hciw'een 2r® 21''and 22® 32' N- and 74* 3 ® * I 

liartly rrorth and [xirily south of the Narbadil river, with an area of 
3,871 square miles. The population decreased from 199,1^0 in 1891 
lo 257,410 in 190I1 giving in the latter year a density of 66 person* 
per sqUAfc niil& The district ctmtains three towns, Kkahoon {popn 
lation, 7,634), the head-quarters, Maheshwar (7,042), RAnwAiu 
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{6,094) ; and I1065 vilkgcS- 'Hie land lying imincdiately in th« valley 
of Ihn Narbada is of high rertiltty, hul the rest of thn di strict is broken 
np by a sucecssion of forest-covered ridges, whkh strike out from the 
SatpurJb. In the sistcenlh century these fbrxists were noted for their 
herds of elephants. 

I'hc tract in which this district lies hm always lx*en imporsant 
historic:ally+ From the earliest days the great rontes from the south lo 
the north have traversed ih In the early Buddhist books two routes 
from the Deccan to UJjatn arc nicnlionedp one |3assing along the 
western side of the district and crossing the Narbadii opposite Mahisi- 
satT, the modem Maheshwar, and the other on the west, which crossed 
at Cbikalda and parsed up northwards through BSgh in {iwalior State. 
During the Mughal supremacy also the main route from the Deccan 
Jo Agra and Delhi passed along much the same line as the eosLem 
Huddht:«t route, crossing the river at the ford of Akljar^air, now Khal- 
ghit. The line of this road h still marked by the terminations -sartii 

nuthouse*) and guiirtlhou^ie ') attached to village namesr In 

the fastnesses of Nim&r the aboriginal tribes who were retreating Ixfure 
the Aryan ins'aders found a last refuge, their Tepresentativea, the Bhils, 
Ckmds, KoK imd Korkds, being to this day the principal inliabitants 
of the tracn It includes moat of the ancient Pram Ntman the country 
lying along the Narbada iiTtHey between 70* and 77*^ E. In the third 
century A- ik the northern part was possessed by the IlailwLyas, who 
mode Mihishmatl {now Maheshwar) their capitaL In the ninth 
century the Paiam^ras of ^[alwA held the countryt and have left 
numerous traces of their rule in the Jain and other teniptes, ih>w' 
mostly ruined, which lie scattered throughout the tract# as at Un, 
Harsud, SinghlLna, and Deola. The Muhammadans under Al^-ud-dln 
first appeared in the thirteenth century, and from that time it I>ccan 3 e 
more or less subject to die rule of DelhL From 1401 it was held by 
the independent htuhammadan kings of M^ndu (sm Mab.wa), till it 
fdl to Hahidur Shih of Gujarat in 1531 and to Hum^yUn in 1534- 

It passed to Akbar with ^[lLwS in 1552, and was included in the 
iSAiA of Mak^Jl, to which tract, however, it docs not belong topo¬ 
graphically, lt*f territories being divided between the three tftrMr:t of 
Bij^arli, Hindia, and MUndu. The greater part of the district lay in 
the BijUgarh sarAar^ while the head-quarters were at the town of Jal.ib 
Ahidf situated at the foot of the Bijilgarh fori, of w'hich the ruiiia are 
still standing. The fort w^as builb it is said, by a Gauli chief, Bijfl, of 
the same tribe as Asa of Asifgarh, in the thirteenth century. Under 
Aurangzeb, most of NimAr was included in the of Aurongil^cL 

The high state of j>fos|>er!ty reached in those days is praved by the 
ritins of numerous mosques, pakoc,s and lombs, now buried in jungle. 
Tow'ards the end of the seventeenth centorj' the MardthUs entered the 
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dislrfctp nivagm|[ os rar DhartimjiurL in 1650,. Imi iht uf 

the Peshwl was not firmly eslal>li^hod over ttie tmet CiS] between 1^40 
and I?55* Under Mar^thU rule the district rapidly lost its prosperityj 
sufTcring severely from the ra^'uges of the Bhlls, whom the harsh 
measures of the ^iarflthA officials entirely failed to reduce to order. 
Between 1764 and 1768 the country fell to Holkar^ Sindhio, and the 
Ponwar of Dhar, while from iSoo to it vim overrun by the 

destructive armies of the great MarSthd chiefii and the Pindari bands. 

By the agreement signed at Gwaliorj in 182^4 most of NimAfp which 
then belonged to Sindhia, was placed under JtritUh maniigement lo 
improve its condition. As late os 1855 the eournty v-m more than 
half depopulated^ and it was only subsequent to the disturbances of 
1S57 that it recovered jiart of its old prosperity. The superior control 
with the Resident at Indore (after 1854 X\tt Agent to the 
Covcrnor-General in Cenixol Indfa\ the immediate charge being 
entrusted to an officer whose headquarters were al Mandlcshwar^ In 
i36i the district was ceded in full sovereignty to the British Govem- 
ment» and in 1864 was incorporated in the Central Provinces^ but m 
1867 was restored to Holkar in exchange for certain landa held by him 
in the Deccan and elsewhere. 

T he district is tn charge of a S^^trA ; and for adminislrauve purposes 
is divided into eleven farguftaSf with bead-quarters at Barsatio, Bhikan- 
gflortt Chikaldi4 Kasrlwad, Khargon, Law'iim, Maheshwar, MandieshwoTp 
Son^w'adi Sendhwa, and SilUt cacli in charge of an The total 

revenue is lakhs. 

Nfmawar^—in Indore State, Central India. Sj/ NkstaW'AR. 

Nimbahcra District.- A of the State of Tonk^ Rajputana, 

lying between 24® 24' and J4* 4’9'^ N- *wid 74* t and 74"^ 54^ E., with 
an area of 3S3 square miles- II is liregular in shape, and consists of 
thirteen jw|>arate groups of villages, between which are to be found 
tncts belonging to Udaipur and Gwalicsr. R-taighly speaking, the 
district is bounded by Gwalior on the cast and by Udaipur clsiewhere, 
south-western part is high table-land; ft broken rarvge of hills runs 
north and south through the cenlrci and the Clulor hills C5(tend to the 
north-eastern comer* The population in 19&1 was 40,499^ ecnipared 
with 6s»ni3 in 1891, There are 197 villages and one town, Kimbaheni 
(population^ 5,446). Tht principal castes are MahSjanSr Dtflhmans, 
Chamai^ and Jits* forming respectively about 9, 7* 6, and 5 per cent, 
of the total. 'Phe district takes its tumc from its headquarters, which 
is said to have been founded by, and named after^ a PaiamOja Rajput, 
Nlmj^ about 1058. Up to the time of Rilni Ari Singh it formed part 
of Mcw^. AhslyO, Bai got possessiorr about 1775, and ™ her death 
it passed to Tukajt Holkar^ w'ho was su&cecded by his son, Koshl Rao. 
Jaswant Rao Holkar shortly afierw^ards scued it; and in 1809 he 
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gniii[>L>d ii lo Im comrade in aims,. Amir to whom its possession 

was guaranteed by the British Clovemment in the treaty of 1S17, 
During the Mutiny sdnie slight op[>osition to British authority was 
ofTerod by tlie local governor, and the Political Agent of Mewir txn hEs 
own aytliority allowed the troops of Udaipur to occupy the district; 
but after the rcsEOratfOn of peace the xMahiraiia was compelled by the 
British Government to Teiiim it (o the NawSh of Tonk^ and to account 
for the revenues during the time of his occu(:Kition, Of the total orca^ 
aljoyt 34-t fiquare miles, or 64 per cent., arc Ma/sat paying revenue 
direct Eo ll>c State; and the JtM/sa area available for cultivation is 
about 20Q square miles. Of the latter^ nearly 76 square miieSf or 
38 per cent., were cuEtivatcpd in 190J-4, the irrigated area being al>out 
a 1 w|uare miles. Of the cropped area, occupied nearly 39 per 

cefit+, make 14, wheat linseed 11, /r/ cotton 7, and |>0|ipy about 
fa pur cum. Tliere is a great mriety in the classes of soib but the most 
prevalent ta known as dhamm, being soiitewhat lighter in colour and 
less fertile than the true black soil. The revenue from all sources is 
about 2^4 lakhs, of which three-fourths is derived from ihc bnd+ The 
Kajputana-M^lwa Railway (Ajmer-Khai'kdwi section) traverses the 
eastern part of the district, and there as a statioi^ at Nlmbahera town. 

Nimbahera Town.—Head-qiuirters of the pargmta of the same 
name in the State of Totik, R^jputdno, situated in 34^ N. and 74” 
43'' on the Ajmer-Khandw’A section of the R*^jpijt$nfl-M3lwa Rail¬ 
way, 16 miles north-west of Nimach, 134 miles south cjf Ajnter^ and 
about the satiae di-^tance south-west of Tonk city. Population (1901)1 
5,446. The town is surrounded by a rampart with towers, and Ym 
a local reputation for the vessels of daily usc:, such as tumblers^ plates^ 
and rose-water sprinklers, made of a mixture of several melahL It 
possesses a cotton ginning factory and press, both private concerns^ 
a post and iclcgniph ofHce, a snsall jail+ an Anglo-veniacular school* 
and a disjiensaty for out-|jutienfe. 

Mlm-ki^-th^na. —Head-quarters of the lorlwati Mtzdmaf and of the 
Sawai R^ngarli in the Slate of Jaipitr^ Rlipuiiita^ situated in 

N. and 7 S* 47' Iv.j about 56 miles north a( Jaipur city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 1 ^ 741 * A considerable body of the State trcxjps is 
quartered here. The town contains a vemacuEar school attended by 
36 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Nimkhera,—in the Hhopaw ar Aorpscv* Central India. 

—Town in the estate of the same name in the Slate of 
Alwar* Rikjputana, situated in 28* N. and 76^ 23^ K.p about 33 mdea 
north-by-noith-vi'esi of Alwar dly* It possesses a vernacular school 
and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. The population 
in 1901 was The estate* which consists of four detached blocks 

coniaining villugcs, lias an area of nearly 39 square miles, and 
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k held by a Rnji of ihc Chauhati clan of Rajputs who clftiuui descent 
from the great Prithwl Rfij, the hist Hindu kirtg of I>elhi, The town of 
Ninirana k said to have been founded in 1467 by Dflp Raj>froft^ whom 
she present Kaja* Janak ^aingh, is the twenty-second in descent. Hlie 
scattered nature of the estate is due to the fact tSsat the entire tetti- 
todes, which at one lime ciiihniced three /^ttr^anm eonlaining at Icasi 
36 villages^ were confiscated by Ijnrd Like In 1&53, tx-cause the Raja 
gave shelter and assistance to the Marithas, and were made over to 
Alwar. Of these only the Nfmrana with a few isolated villogesp 

was reslotLd in 1815. The Raj^i for many years urged claims to inde¬ 
pendence of Akar ; hut these coutd not be ad milled, an it was clearly 
proved that the oi%inal esUiEc had been granted by A I war, subject to 
the j^yment of Rs. ^,648^ being the tribute levied by the .Maiathfls. In 
1 868 it N^a-s finally decided that NioiriLna was a fief of Alwar.and should 
jay to it an annual Hum* fiscd for terms of thirty yeans. 'ITiIs sum wai 
to be one-eighth of ihe land revenue of the whole feiaie temple 

lands, and all other alienalions included) f and for the thirty years 
ending 1898 it was fixed at Rs. 3,000, while for ihe nuJst thiJly years tlic 
tribute has been raised to Rs. 4,300 annually. In addition, misarJffa 
<>r succession fee^ varying in amount, is (sajHihler Thus if a son or grarKl- 
stm .succeeds^ the fee U half a year's revenue, and if a brother, nqihcw'^ 
cousin, or the like succeed, one year’s revenue, tribute being deducted. 
Again, when a succession follows the last preceding succession within 
swie year, no is leviable, and when within iwo yi^rs, one-half 

of the usual amount is collected, 'the population of the estate in 1901 
was 8^799 t more limn 40 percent, being Ahfrs. A regular land settlement 
was made for iwi:fliy years in 189^, the total denmndi being Rs, 
for llie AMhii and Rs. 5,650 for the mnaji area. The normal income 
of the estate is about Rjs. 38,000, and the espenditare Rs. 33,000, 
and a stim about 14 lakhs Is invcalid in Clovemmenl siecurities. 

[M. l\ OT-kyer, A'fmraifa (Ajmef^ 189®)'] 

Nip 41 . —Native State. Nkt*AL 

Nlpani.— rown in the Chikodi Uelgaum District^ Bombay, 

diimted in 16® 24" N. and 74“ 23" E , on the road from Iklgaum to 
Kolhlpur, 40 miles north of Helgaum town. Po|)ulation 1 1*632. 

Tite estate, of which this town was the principl place, lapsed to ibe 
British fiovemitient in 1839 upon the demise of ils prapricior* N'ipflni 
has a large trade, and a crowded weekly market on Thursdays, On 
market days from two to throe thousand cattle arc ofFered for sale* 
municipality, established in 1854, had an average income during the 
decide ending 1901 of R& * 9 ® 3“4 ihe income was 

Rs. 13*300. The towTi cemrains three schools for boys with too pupils, 
and one for girls with 22. 

mphM.- TJ/MJtnot N'a^sik Dislrictt Bombay, lying between 19" 55' 
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anti 30^ 14' N. and 54' and 74° Jo' E., wilh an area of 415 
miles. 11 conLiins 1191 villages, but town^ Niph^d is tbe head¬ 
quarters, 'rhe population in 1901 was 93,79 compared with 93,368 
in 1891. This is the most thictly populalcd part of the District, 
with a density of 333 persons per square mile. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 2-4 lakhs, and for cesses R-S- 19,000. I he 
fitluiii is an undulating plain of deep black soih jielding rich crops of 
wheat and gmm. The climate is good, but the heal in April and Nfay 
is fjKcessivc. 'rhe water-supply is sufficient, the chief river being the 
f joddvari. i’be annital rainfall averages 23 inches. 

Nira Canal,—A canal on the left b^nk of the Nlra river, Poona 
J>i5trict, Bombay, with a total length of too miles, commanding 
ryy square miles in the Pumndhar, Bhfmlhadi, and Indipur 
The canal, which wfts constnicled in 1885-6, is fed by Lakk Wh sting. 
The total capital outlay on the canal was 21 lakhs, and on the canal 
and reservoir 5^ lakhs. The largest, area irrigated so far has been 
Bt square miles. Water rates are charged according to the nature of 
the crop*L The gross assewnmertl of* and expenditure on, the canal 
h£U5 been, in thousands of ru^jccs:— 

AvH*H>f1Vtr tiprwIiEhlT. 
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nie work yields fl prftlit on capital of 3 per cent. 

NlrguDda.— Village in the Hosdutga taJui of Ctiiialdroog District, 
Mysore, situated in rj" 47' N. and 76” 11' K., 7 miles west of Hosdurga 
town. Population (i9oi)y 351- It was in ancient times the capital of 
a ‘three hundred ’ province of the same name, held under the Gangas 
in the eighth century. U is said to have been founded long before hy 
a king from the north, who named it Nllavali. iJuring the Hoysala 
period it was ruled by Ganga princes. In the thirteenth century a 
merchant restored the temple and also repaired the tank, which had 
been breached for a very long period, and the king endowed an agra~ 
ASra for Brahmans. In the siKteenih century the Vijayanogar king 
seems to liave established a bank for the Brilhmans, and it was a place 
of trade for the LingUpts, Later on, owing apprcntly to some epidemic, 
it was deserted in &vour of EdgUr. 

Nlrmal Taiuk.— in AdiUtbid District, Hyderabad State, with 
an area of 54B square miles. The population in 1901, including 
was 45,551, compared with 54.455 ™ 189*1 decrease being due to 
the famine of 1900. *J'he /J/wi contains one town, Nirm^l (population, 
7,751), its head-quarters j and 115 villa^, of which 15 The 

land revenue in 1901 was i-s laklis. Rice is extensively grciwn by ^itk- 
irrigation. The Godavari furms the southern boundary of the /J/jw-t, 
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winch 35 hilly in the north. In 1905 the falttA was altered by the 
tran^ifer of some villages to Kinwat, and the addition of part of 
XaiiApur. The fa/uJt of Velgadapp containing 48 villages^ Ists 

to the east, i^'ilh a popuklion of ij,37S^ and an area of about P19 
square miles- 

Nirmal Town. —Fortified town and head-quaiters of iho of 
the same name in Adilflbsd UisiLriet, Hyderlb^d SiatCi situated in 
19® 6^ N. and 78° j/ E. Population (igoi), 

Rilja of Nirmal altached llie Nizim Salilbat Jang, who was marching 
from Aunmglk^d to Golconda in company with Hussy. In the battle 
the RJja was slaiit and his forces were dispersed. The oflkcs of the 
police inspector. Assistant Consen-ator of Forests, mid the 
Public Works supervisor arc located here, besides a dlspcnsaryj a sub- 
|iost olHce, and a school The towTi is prettily situated in counuj 
hrolten up by granite btiulder hills, most of which in the neighbourhood 
of the toim are crowned by forts. The largest of these stands in the 
centre of the town and includes the mtns of the old palace# The main 
fortifications were built by French officers in the Niz^m'^ a-rviee* and 
ate still in good presen’ation, and contain a number of guus. T hree 
lowers appear to have been made for boring ordnance^ 

Ntrmal Village (or "The Stainless').—Village in the Bassdn fa/iria 
of Thins District, Bombay^ situated in 19° 34' N. and 73^47^ 6 miles 

north of Bassein towo^ Population (rpot)^ ^43- It is one of the most 
sacred places in the DistHct^ having a much venerated and 

l»eing; according to imditlon. the buiying-ptace of one of the great 
SankarichlryaSu the apostles of the modern Brihmanic system. HerOt 
on the anniversary of his death Ortilc Vodya nth (Noveinber), a 
large fair is held, which lasts for a week and is attended by about 
7^000 pilgrims—Hindusp Musalmitns, QiiistianSp and a few P^Ls. 'Ihe 
prLncipvl articles sold are brass and copper vessels, dry pJantaim, sweet¬ 
meats, doth, and cattle. There are eight temples at Nirmalp all built 
about 1 750 by Shantarjl Keshav, of Bosscin. A yearly 

grant of Rsh 454 is sanctioned by Government towards the inasntenance 
of a Brihmaii almshOLlsc and Ks. 48 loa'ards a Bairllgl 

dmshouse. The Portuguese pulkd down the old tempUrs and 
destroyed the The stones which they built into Christtan 

churches were proboibly taken from these old temples. On the capture 
of Bassein by the Maiftthiks (173^) Nirmal Wn-ts purified, prints of the 
feet of Sd Datteitraya took the ^ace of the and a reservoir was 

built There a church dedittated to Santa Cruz, which was rchuslt 
by the padsbtoners in 18561 at a cost of about Rs. 34,000.^ In front 
of a house in the village, about 500 yards north of the chief tctuple, 
\s a long dressed stone wilii some letters which seem part of a Sanskrit 
inscription of the seventh century. 
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Nlrni 5 ll.-“Petty State in MahT Ka^tha^ Bombay. 

Nirmand^ —Vilinge in ihe Kutil subdivision of K£[ngia Distnctp 
Punjab, situated in jt* 6* N. and 77^ 3^' E. Population {igoi% 1,150. 
Near it jitaucb an ancient temple dedicated to Parasu Rdnio, in vhich 
15 deposited a co^iperfdate deed of grant in Sanskrit, probably of 
A.D. 6ja-5k recording the assignment of the village of SulisagrfLma by 
a king Samudrasena to the Brahmans who studied the Atharva Veda 
at Nirnianda, a temple dedicated to the god Triparantaka or Siva 
under the name of Mihiresvarti or the Sun-gocL 

I vol. iii, p, J&6i] 

Nitl.— Pass in Carhwal Distiictj United Provinces^ situated in 30^ 
S&^ N. and 79* E. 'Ibe pass is on the i^atershed between the 
Sutlej and Ganges basins, at a height of 16,628 feet above seadcvcl, 
and gives access to Tibet. A \illnge named Nit! is situated on the 
bank of the Dhaull river, 15 miles south of the pass, at an ele^’ation of 
[1,464 feet above the sen. It contains a population (ipoo) of 367 
during the Summer ruonths, but is deserted in winter. 

Niz&m&hAd Districts— District in the Mcdak CulshanUbad Division 
of the ilydcrabad State, formerly known as In'dur District. It is 
bounded on the north by NAnder and Adilabid; on the cast by 
Karlmnagai; on the sooth by Medak; and on the west by Nander. 
Its pre.^ent area, including is about square miles, A few 

minor ranges of hills arc found in the east and west. The largest river 
in the District is the GotiAvari, which forms Its northern boundary^ 
separating it from NSnder and AdLlAbSd. The Manjm, the chief 
tribuiaiy of the GodAvari, Hows along the western border, separating 
it from NAnder on the west. Smaller streams are the Phiii^ng, 
tm\'crf>ing the NizAmAbAd and Armilr AUuJts, and the Vedlakatta VAgu, 
a perennial stream in the KAmAreddipet f-ahA. 

The most important trees are Teak, blackswoodt ebony, nif/Zamadds 

dmaia)^ MJdidJ 

iaruar (Caisfa oMrifwiaidj, custard-apple^ mango, and 

tamarind. 

The rocks are related to the Archaean and Doocan trap formations, 
the former occupying a very large area. 

Tigers, leqpard_s wolves, bears, and wild hog are common^ while 
sdin^r^ spotted deer^ and ai/gai are also found. 

The climate is dry and healthy from February to the end of Mayp 
but damp and malarious during the ruins and the cold season, giving 
rise to ague and various forms of fei^. The temperature ranges 
between 45^ in December and iio® in May. The annual min^l 
averages about 41 inchesL 

Details of the population and area before the changes mad« in 1905, 
when the District was constituted, have been given under l^^oua Dis- 
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triCTt the name by which it W 0 s formerly known. It now has a popula¬ 
tion (i^i) of and in its present form comprises the five /J/uJts 

of Ni^amaeiao, Bodhak, Ari^iur^ KASiAftEMircT.andYieLLAHEEiuirfct, 
besides a/tas^M estate^ three s^f^asiAaniSf umJ seven large Jd^rs. The 
chief towns are NlifAMABAD (populsiiionp 1 3^871), the head-quarters of 
the District, ArmOk {^>031), floouAje aod Balrohua (5,1 i 3 > 

Of the total population, more tlian per cent, are Hindus, the rest 
being Musalm^s. More than 78 per cenL of the people 
Telugil. The land revenue demand is about 14-7 Lakhs. 

Niz 9 .inab 3 .d Tflluk^ — T^/uJk in Xizim^bld i)istrictj Hyderibild 
State^ formerly known m the Indur with an area of 550 square 

miles. I’he population in 1901, includingwas 75^483^ exampared 
w'ilh 74i46^ in i8gi. The id/u^ conlaifia to 7 vihagt^ of which 58 are 
Jdjpr, NiZAMAUAEi or Indflr (population^ 19^871), the only town, is the 
head-quarier« of the District and The land revenue in i ^ot was 

2-5 laths. 'I'he soils are mostly sandy, and rice is extensivety raised 
by tank irrigation. The GodiiTiri flows in the north of the 

Kizftm&bad Town (or Indfir}^—Head-quarters of the District and 
of the same name in Hyderiibad Slate, situated in 18^ 40'' N. 
and 78^6^ E., on the Hyder^bld-Ckxlivari Valley Rallwayi Population 
(J901), 7^,871. It contains the olficea of the First and 't'hird TAluk- 
dHTs, the District and Irrigation Engineers, and the Police Super¬ 
intendent, the District court, one School with 334 pupils^ a Central jail, 
a dispenaaryi and a District post office. I'he water-supply systcnip 
originally a gift from the Rlnt of Sirn.lpaLli, is now maintained by 
the local board. NizAmiiblLd also has a rice-husking factory, cotton- 
ginning and pressing factories^ and an American mission, all situated 
in the north-castem quarter, known as Kanteshwar. The fort on a 
hill to the south-west of the town was originally a temple built by 
Roghunath Das, who made the tank which now forms the source of 
water-supply, 

NjzftmatdJanub. —Southern district of the Bhopil SUlc* Centr^ 
India, lying between 33° 54'and 33^ 17^ N. and 77"^ 10^ and 78* 41^ IS-t 
w ith an area of 2,15^1 square miles- The district shares in the general 
conditLonsi common to htaLw^ It ts watered by the Narbada, Betwi, 
and numerous tributaries of these streams^ The whole of this district 
belonged originally to the Good chiefs of Garhl-Mandli, their principal 
stronghold being GInnuigarh, which stands on an isolated hill, 58 miles 
south of BhopS .1 dty, in at* 49^ N. and 77^ 36' ITits fort parsed 
into tlie hands of Dost Muhammad in the eighteenth century^ In 
reward for services rendered to the Gond chief Newal Shah, Dost 
Muhammad received a residence in the forL At Newnl Shah's death 
he constituted himself manager on behalf of the chiefs widow% and 
soon after filled die fort with his own adherents, though the widows 
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wtire always treated with consider^tionp The fort was later on U-wd 
by WazJr Muhan^mad as a place of retreat when he was drivet^ cmt of 
BhopAl by h{5 euennes. The reirtains of a large palace belonging lo 
its oHginal Gond owners^ a moscciuc, and Aome other bnildings an: siitl 
standing. Two interesting Gond fom csist at li 5 .fi and Chankfgarh, 

The population in igor was 193,10-1^ of whom I Hindus no inhered 
135,^99^ ordfiper cent.; Ammists^ ^i+o-i^d or aG per cent ; and Musat- 
n^ans, 10430* S €enL The district contains 79B vdliges, and 
hi divided for adnn'nisirativc purfjoscs into eight with head- 

quariers at Udaipura* Barelf, DSrip Bchrond% Chatidpurar Shihganj, 
Kallikherfp and Mardfnpurp each andet a ftiAsi/JSr^ the whole district 
Ijeing in charge of a A^siin, whose head-quarters arc at KALUKHt^kf. 
The total revenue is S-i lakhs. 

Mz 9 -mat-hBlaghrib. — Western dLstrict of the Bhopil SLate^ Central 
Tndia^ lying between 33^ 34' and 23® if N.and 76* 7^ and 77 ° 
with an area of 1*603 square milesi It is bounded on the north by 
Gwalior State; on the south by Indore State and the Narbadit fiver; 
on the east by portions of BhopH State ^ and on the west by G walior+ 
"^The Narbodit and P 3 .rbali rivers both flonr through the du^tiict. It 
fell to l>Q6t Muhammad Khan in tyt^i about 1745 it was seired 
by the Peshwa, but was restored to the Bhopil State by the British 
Government in i 3 i 0 - 

The population in 1901 was i3Jp04!2j of whom Hindus numbered 
113*042* or S 6 per cent4 Musalmlns* iipSS?, or 9 per tent.; and 
Animists* 5,i36p or 4 per cent. The district contains three towns, 
ScHoae (populationp [6*064)* Askta (5,534)^ the head'quarters* and 
ICHKAWAk (4*352); and 613 vitlages. It is in charge of a 
and is divided for administrative purposes into se^en w ith hcad- 

quarters at Ashta* Ichhlwar* Bilklsganj* Jlwar* Chhipiliyer, Sehore* and 
Siddlkganj* each under a taAslMar. The revenue amounts to 4-7 takh$+ 
The district Is traversed by three metalled roads—Ashta to Sehorc, 
2S miles; Dodal to Sehore* 43 miles ; and Sehore town to the Station 
on the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Nizamat-i-Miashrik.^—Eastern district of the Bhop^ StatCg Central 
India, lying between 23^ and 24* 42'^ N, and 77° 41'and 70 ® 51^ E., 
with an area of 1^691 square tnllt^* It is boiinded on the north by the 
Saugor Diiitnci of the Gctilral Provinces and the Slates of Gwalior and 
Nawib-Bisoda; on the $outh by portions of BhopAl and the Narba^l^ 
river* which separates it from the Central Provinces; on the cast by the 
Saugor and Narsinghpur Districts of the Central Pro^noes; and on 
the west by Gwalior and portions of BhopU. The district is somewhat 
cut up in its eastern section by outliers of the Vindhyas. It is watered 
by the Narbada and numerous nr^toor strisimiL The forests are of 
considerable commercial value. 
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The population in r^oi was. 131,570. of whom Hindus numbered 
94^953^ or j2 per cent j Anrmuts^ ^5,925, or 19 jjcr cent; and Musal- 
inins^ S.Soo, or 7 pet cmL Tfie mirnber of villages is Sir, and the 
rcvemie is 3-7 lakhs;, The district is m ehaq^e of a AMZim, whose 
head-quarters are at Rajskn. It is divided for administrative purposes 
into ten iaAsi/s, tsich under a wiih head quarters at Ruisen, 

EamoTfj JaithiLrh Dehgaort, Deofi^ Sifvant^ Siwim, Gaitatgunj, Garhi, 
and Pifcton. The only metalled road is that from Ralsen to Sokmalpur 
station on the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway^ 

NLz^mat-i-Shini&l.^ —Northern district of the Bhopal State^ Central 
Indfa^ lying between 2j* 4' and 33* 31^ N. and 77* and 77*" 49^ E., 
with an area of l^4I7 squaie miles. The whole district lies in MAlwAt 
and is nutcrcd by the F^rbati, which flows aloiTg its western border, 
and by numenms aiHucnts of that stream and of the Betwi, 

S|>edal interest atinches to pari of this district as the nucleus from 
which the BhopM Stale was developed. About 1709 I>ost Muhammad 
Khln obtained the Uerasti ftSFj^n/fa from the em|>cror Bahldur ShAh, 
and on thiA foundation he and his successors built up the State^ In 
Akbar's time it bad formed part of the Raisen surMr of the Sii^A 
of MiLlwH. In the end of the eighteenth century the Berasil /^f^ana 
ivas seized by the KiardthA chief of l>hfir^ and for some time between 
182 1 and 1B35 it was under British managemeuL After the rebellion 
of 1857 it was confiscated^ and in j86d was assigned to the Bhopil 
Slate as a reward for services rendered during the Mutiny. 

The population in 1901 was 304,443p of whom Hindus numbered 
140,047, or 69 per cenu^ and ^lusalmAns 51^668, or 76 per cent. The 
ms^ma/ contain^ two towns, BitOfAL City fpopuLationj 77,033) and 
iJicitASlA (4,2 7fiX bead-quart^; and 843 villages. It ts divided 
for administrative pfurpexscs into six /a^si/s, each under a faAsi/dar^ with 
bcad-tjuarEcrii at Btmsia, Isillmnagar, I>e%'ipurap Dti^lnganj, Duilkh^l, 
and NjLztrabSd, the whole bcitlg in charge of a A-daim whose head¬ 
quarters are at BerasiA. The total revenue is 3-6 lakhs. At Islam- 
na^ Stands a fort built by Dost Muhammad in 1716, which was his 
principal stronghold ; it was afterwards (1736) greatly strengtherved and 
iieautiHed by Hiujr Ram, minbter to NawAb Faix ^luhammad. Sindhia 
held Islamnagar fort from rSo6 to [8 i7j when it was restored to 
BhopAl by treaty. At SanciiI and in its neighbourhood arc numerous 
archaeological remains of grcal antiquit^^ The dislnct is lTai>:rT«Kl by 
the metalled road from Sehorc to Narsinghgorh. 

Nizampatnm. —Seiipf.»rt in the TenAEi M/tfJt of Guntur District, 
Madras^ situated tn 15“ 55' Np and So* 41' E. ropulation (1901), 
4, a 16. During the 5 ve years ending 1S83-4 the v^Iuc of the imports 
and exports averaged r<r$pvctiv^ly Rs. 1,13,250 and Rs. 2^56,000^ hut 
In 1903-4 they had fallen to Ks, 430 and Rs. 5,300. Niz^mpetam was 
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ihc rirat port on the east coast of India at wbioh the English began to 
trade. They landed thore in i&iit sent goods on shore, and kft two 
sypcrcargoes, picking them up again on the ship^s relnm from MasolE- 
patam. A factory was stablished in iSai* 'rhe English called it 
l^etdpollue from the neighbouring villuge of Pedapallc. The place was 
ceded to the French by the Nizairi as part of the NoKTiiSkN CircarSj 
but was granted to the English by Sallbat Jang in 1759^ 

NizSlm'H Dcminiotis^^ —Native State in Souihetn India. Sit Hvpkr- 
abar State. 

Noa Dibitig. — River in I,akhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam* Dihing^ Hoa* 

Noaith&li District*— District in the Chittagong Division of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between la® 10' and zj* N. and 90° 40^ 
and 91“ 15' E-i with an area of 11644 square miles. The District is 
named from a watercourse called the NofikhAli (or 'new cut'), on the 
n'ght bank of which Sudtiilram, the head-quarters, is built. It is 
bounded on the north by the iMstrEct of Tippem and the State of Hill 
Tippera; on the ca^ by Chittagong District and the Sandwlp chaiiTiel ^ 
on ihc south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west by the Meghnk'l 


estuary. 

The District coitsists of a tract of mainknd together with a large 
number of islands in the mouth of the MeghnA, the largest of which 
are SandwTp and HaTIA. The mainland is an 
alluvial plain broken only by a hilly tract in 
the eKtrcme nortli-east comer, known as Baraiya 


Dhala. The plain dip* in the centre, forming a depreyiion between 
the high bank of the McghnS and the uplands in the nonh-eflit. The 
great estuary of the Mechna, here some 7 miles in breadth, sweeps 
past the western face of the District, beyond which lies Backergunge, 
and then follows the eastward trend of the coast, separating the 
mainland from the islanda The HStia island divides it into two arms, 
of which the western is called the Shlhb^xpur river, because it scf^ies 
Hltia from the island of Dakbin Shahhaipur in Bockergunge District- 
As it passes eastward between Siddi island and the mainland, the 
Mcghnil changes its name to the Bamni* h then turns south between 
Sandwip island and the coast of Chittagong^ and in this hnil stage 
of its career it is adled the SandwSp channel. The approaches of the 
Meghnd estuary are rendered dangerous by the bore which rushes up 
these great arms of the sea at every new and full moon, and especially 
at the lime of the equinov, 

The chief tributaries of the Mcghna are the Tf’spfvand Utile Fenny 
rivers, which arc navigable throughout the year. Both of them rise 
tn Hill Tippera Staley and flow in a generally south-westerly direction. 
The Fenny receives the Muharf on its right bank. The li^akStla river 
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formerly found an call at Kaspur, but the bulk of its waters now flow 
wciitwafds into the at Ch^ndpui in Tipptr^ iHslrtcL 

I'lie coast-line is moving southw^urds* built up by deposits of silt 
from the MeghnA, and Hitia island especially is extending rapidly in 
this direction. On the other handt the sea is encroaching on SandwTp 
island and on some parts of the rnainJand. Beside^ the great islands 
already mentioned-, tiicte aifi Kalchira which adjoins Haiia on the 
south. Bay ley, Jabar^ King, Btharin and othcnc 'Ihe settlement of 
the land revenue upon these islands as they gradually emctge fwtn 
the bay and become cultivable is one of the pjoblems of the adminis^ 
trtuicin of the DistricL 

'J he surface consists of Tecent alluvial debits of clay and sand 
from the Meghn^ and its tributaries, except in the nortJurasi, where 
there are hills of the Upper Tertiary* formation. 

The extensive groves of betcl-nul palrn Caftr^a) for which 

the north-west of the district is famouSp give a forcst-clad appearance 
to the country. Thete are numerous creeks and Md/s ; but the great 
quantity of fresh water brought down by the large rivers renders the 
conditions unfavourable for salt-marsh species^ so that the vcgeiation 
chATaclefisdc of the Sundarbans i$ but sparingly representedp and the 
plantdife of the District is almost exclusively conlined to the ordinary 
field crops and weeds of the lower Gangciic plain. Sdi {SAert^a 
ihdpim {Ariomrpui CAa/AtsAa\ jarM/ (Lag^f^/rxmia M>s 
garftin (I>tp/€marpm and gaMAr {Gmf/iHa 

grow in the north-eisEe™ uplands; and the ooco-nut palm thrives all 
along the board. There is a small forest on Tun island, which is 
worked a ' reserve.^ 

Tigers, leopards, and borking-dtscr are found in the hills in the 
north-east, wlverc peafowl are also occasionally met with. Crocodiles 
and pythons are numerous. ^ ^ 

The temperature is moderate; the mean iwes from Bo* to S3 
lietween May and October, and the mean maximum does not exc^ 
39*. Humidity is very* high> never falling below B5 and reaching 
39 per Cent, of satunsiion in October. The rainfall is heavy, the 
annual average being no less than 115 inches. It commei>cM early 
with 3 inches in Manth, 4 in Aptih and ii in May, while in June, 
J uly, and August the average fiill is a a + a ft ^ 5 bicbcs respectively. 

The positron of the District rendOT it especially liable to d«tructive 
inundations from the bores at the mouth of the Mqghnl which have 
already been referred to. It suflert--d severely from the cyclone of 
iSyfip when Hatia lost more ilian hnlf and Sandwlp nearly half 
of its inhabitan ts. This cyclone w'as followed by a terrible^ epidemic 
of chdeni, and the moftality from both causes was estimated at 
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Little h known of the early history of but it is supposed 

thit the first Muhammadan stlllemcnts were made at the time of tliu 
invasion of fioutJi-east Bengal by Muhammad I’ughnl 
HiitoTir. coijntry was overrun by 

Shatm^-ud^ln» governor df Bengab The island of Sand wlp was noticed 
by Kiiropean travellers in the sixteenth century as an exceptionally 
fertile spot. In the so'cntecntli century the Portuguese played an 
important [xirt in the a Hairs of this part of the countiT- Numeroy?; 
adventurers and rrmstcrlcss men had entered the service of the 
of Arakan, who, at the end of the sixteenth century, included Chisia^ 
gong in his dominions. Expelled from Arakan in t6o|, they betook 
themselves to piracy, and succeeded in defeating a Mughal fleet sent 
against them. In 1609 they seized Sandwtp blandi and under the 
leadership of one Gon;ifalcs became the terror of the coau^ta- In 1610 
the of Amkan joined with the Portuguese in an attempt to take 
possession of Bengolp but after some successes the allies were routed 
by the Mughal troops, Goniales next induced the ii'iceroy at Goa to 
join him In an attack on Akyab, hut the expedition proved a failure, 
and in the Kljl defeated Gonxales and took possession of 

SandwTp. In 1^64 Shakta Khftn^ govemor of Bengal, won over the 
rofluguese by threats and cajolery and trtmsportcd them to Dacca* 
where their descendants are still to be found; he thus made the way 
clear for the capture of Chittagong in 1666. The Di?jtrict passed into 
the hands of the East India Comjmny in 1763, at which time it and 
Tippers Ihstrict were included in the of JaUlpun This was 

in charge of tw'o riative odicers until 1769, and from that date until 
1 773 of three English Supcix^isors. [n 1773 a Collector was appointed ; 
but the District was administered from Dacca till when Tippera 
and Nodkhlli wore constituted a single revenue charge known as 
Bhulua. In TjSy this charge wfas added to the cohectorsbip of 
Mymensinghp but in 1790 it was again sepiai^ted and the head^quaitcrs 
were transferred to Tippera, in the titter year a Salt Agent was 
appainEed at Sudha.ram to supen'iitend the manufacture of salt 03 i 
the islandSp and apparently acted as an assistant of the Colketor ot 
"J'ippcra^ N^a^khali was fu^t detached from Tippera and constituted 
a District in iSaa, the criminal adminktrilion being made over to 
a Joint-Magistftite and the Salt Agent being vested with the powers 
of a Collector j tite former appears to have also held charge of the 
Collector's office from 1333 to iSbo* when a regular Col]e<rtor was 
appointed. Although the name of Nc^khali was adopted in 1 3^9 os 
the designation of the Jomt-.Maglstnite's jurtsdictlon, the District was 
in respect of revenue jurisdiction known as Bhulul from that year till 
1 368 , when the popular name of NoakhMi was first employed. 

On account of the cyclone of 1876 the populadon declined from 
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S4O1J76 in iS^s to Sio,77J in lESi; but it has sEnoe been incrrastng by 
leaps and bounds, ha%'ing risen to 1,00^^69^ in and to 1,1413723 

in r^or. Its MuhamTnadan inKabitants are proliRc, 
the soil is very fertitn, the cbmate h fairly healthy, 
and all the conditions are favourable to a rapid growth of populatinti- 
The large gain of 13-1 per cent, during the last docadc wa^ entirely 
due to natuTol development, unaided by immigraciDn. The increase 
has been greatest in die north-west of the District, where the people 
ha^'e benefited by the expansion of jute cultivaiion. Although the 
inhabitants arc, on the whole, healthy, the w-fttcr-supply is very inferior, 
being usually derived from ihe sliatlow larilcs or ditches from which 
earth lias been taken to raise the pitnilis of the houses. The general 
elevation is so tow that+ except along the banks of certain rivers^ all 
houses have to be built on artificial mounds; each man miscts hrs 
ireHidence in the middle of his fruit trees and culti^'ation, and there arc 
few of the cfoiAtJcd village sites so common farther west. 

The principal statktics of the Census of 1901 are sho™ below :— 
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The only town is Suiiharam, the head-quarters of ihe DbrricL The 
language spoken is the corrupt dialect of Bcngidi known os Chatgaiyii 
from Chittagong. Mtihanamadaiis number Ed6,2^p or 76 per cent, of 
the total, and Hindus 274,474- 

Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, and the majority are 
probably dcscetidanis of local converts to They ijelcmg to the 

puritanical sect of Fartjiis, The Jugis (47,oo0‘) are n weaving caste, 
and the rest of the caste in Easicm Bengal regard the family of DallM 
B^/Ar in this District os the head of their race. Next txmc the fishing 
and cultivating alx^riginaj castes of KaihartLas ^33,000) and Choudals 
(j7jOao). The number of Klyasths (34,000) is swelled hy the pre¬ 
tensions of members of lower castes who have got on in the world and 
now claim lo be Ksysusihs* Most of the Hindu castes En this District 
have suifered in the cslimatton of their fellows owing to the outrages 
perpetrated by ihe Maghs wlten they overran the District. I’hii hEUi 
led in many i^ses to the formation of i^ub-castcs, known as Maghia, with 
whom membera of the same easiest residing elsewhere refuse to eat or 
intermarry. No less than 78 per ctnb of the population are agricuh 
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turists \ fi per cent !ivc by induslrf^ 2 per chil belong lo the professions^ 
and less thin 7 per cent, ait geoeml labourers, 

Komin Cathotic and Baptist missions are at work in Ncakhalt* but 
they have gained very few conveiUi. The number of native Christiana 
in 1901 mQ 5 t only 158. 

The soil is a rich alluvium^ annually inundated and rertili2;ed by 
valuable deposits of fiilt from the Meghni estuar>^T 
Apicxilturc* Trhich the G^mges and the Brahmaputra river 
systems converge. 

The chief agricultural stadsLics for 1903-4 are shown below, oxeas 
being in square miles:— 
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Nearly at per cent, of the cuhi^'ated area, yields two crops annually. 
By lar the most important product is rice* which occupies Sa per cent, 
of the total area under cultivation. Three-fourths of it is har\'ested 
in the Winter and the remainder in the autumn. The winter crop is 
generally tmnsplartted^ but the early rice is sowti broadcasL The 
central tAJftaSj however — B^aniganjt Ritnganjp and the east of Laksh- 
mlpur — lie so low that transplantation is often impossible^ and here 
the autumn and winter rice ore sown broadcast together. Pulses 
occupy g per cent, of the net cropped aie% and linseed and other 
oilseeds 5 per cent The cultivation of jute is spreadingp but in the 
District os a whole it is not as >a:t a crop of much Importance. Little 
manuring is pracLi$ed» os the fertile solb renovated annually by deposits 
of silt from the overflowing rivers, bears rich crops year after year 
without exhaustion; the heavy iind regular ramfoll also precludes the 
necessity for irrigation. house is surrounded by groves of betel- 

nut and coco-nut palms. 

Cultivation is gradually extending upon the newly formed islands 
at the mouth of the Mcghnih Agricultural loans under the Acts are 
rarely taken, though m when the crops parUaHy failed; Rs. 23,000 
was borrowed. 

Buffaloes and cattle are plentiful ond find abundant pasturage on 
the island$k but there is little on the mainland- The cattle ate 
very^ inferior, and suffer greatly from both rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Thu local arts and manufactures are few' and unimportant. A little 
cotton cloth is woven, and coco-nut oil is manufactured; bamboo maU 
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and baskets, 5shiirig nets, and a^cuUunil implements are ™dc^ but 
onl^ in sufficient qusntiLtes to meet IocaI mqiilreitients. 

The principal exports are ric^ betel-nut^ coco-PUts, linseed, chillies 
and onions, h ides, and eggs ^ and the pr[nd[>al Trade And 
imports are European piece-goods* salt, kerosene oil* coammSiueps. 
mustard oil, tobacco, sugar, ^r* ootton yarn, brass 
and bell-meial ariidea, hill bamboos, china-ware* and betel-leavcs. 
^ojikhdli is one of the largest rlcc-producing Districts in Ea^irern 
Bengal, and it has been estimated that a quarter of a million tons are 
exported eveiy year; the hulk of it finds iis way to cither CaEcutta or 
Chittagong for shipment oversea. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway imvcfses the east of the Dislrtott and 
a branch line from lAtshlm to Siidhftrdm has recently been opened. 
Excluding a-a7 miles of tillage tracks, the District ecmlaina 357 miles 
of roads, of which only 8 are metalled. The ChUtogong trunk road to 
Dacca piissc$ through the east of the District and h mainEained as 
a Provincial work; the other Important ro^s connect SudhSr£m with 
Fenny, with Comilla, and with the west of the District During the 
mins most of the traffic is by water along artificial channels which 
follow the principal rocids- BhawflnTganj and Sudhlram are connected 
wnth Barisjll by a regular steamer service* Important ferries connect 
the islands of Sandwfp and Haiia with the mainland, and cross the 
Fenny and Little Fenny rivers on the Chittagong-Dacca rood. 

l or administrative purp<i 5 es the District is divided into two sub¬ 
divisions, with hcad-qurtrtcrs at Sitohabam and 
Fennv. The Magistraic-CollectoT is assisted by 
four Deputj -Magistratc-ColleetOTs, besides two Sub-Deputy-Collectors 
at Sudharim, a I>eputy-Collcctor at Fermy, and n Sub-Deputy- 
Collector at Sandwip. 

For the disposal of civil work the courts subordinate to the Disi- 
trict and Sessions Judge Jire those of three ^lunsifs at SudhtlT^m, two 
each at LaVshitilpur and Fenny, and one each at Sandwip and Hatta^ 
besides that of on additional Alunsif for Sandwip and Ukshmlpur. 
The criminal courts include those of the Sessions Judgt^ the Di-f^'trict 
Magistrate, and the ftbove-mentiotacd magistrates^ The people are 
extremely liti^ous^ but violent crime is rarCj burglary* theft, arson, 
cattle-poisoning, and perjury are the commonest offenop* 

Of the current land revenue demand for 1903-4, which amounted 
to 6-6B Iflkhs, 4-61 lakhs was due from 1*544 permanently settled 
e^latcs* Rs. 55^,000 from 4^ temporarily setUed estate^ and 1-48 lakhs 
from ^35 estates managed direct by CkivenifnenL Of the bst, 316 
estates paying 1-41 lakhs belong to GovemmenL The tcm(>orarily 
settled and Government estates are situated upon the iskruls at the 
mouth of theMeghni; survey and settlement proceedings arc tn pro- 
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grcss in these estates^ which mre reaettlec! periodically for short lermsv 
generally for fifteen years. The rates of rent here mry from 7 annas 
to 3-13-9 average bein|^ Rs. 2-3-3- J^eclaiming 

tenure^ arc common in the newly formed lands; they are usually of 
a permanent character and eKtend to several degrees of subinfeudation. 
The highest grade of tenure is usually called a and below it are 

the Aae/d and sAiAtrU] all these are governed by Regulation \TII of 
]3 i 9, but not the subordinate tenures^ which go by the names of 
M/ffk, and darMAmL Part of the estate known os Ciiakia 

RoSH;>iAEtADp which belongs to the RUja of Hill Tippera* lies within the 
District In this estate the all-round rate of rent per acre paid by 
settled and cKcupanty ryots is Rs. the incidence on each culti¬ 

vated acre being Rs. 4-4-S. The average size of each holding is 
fi-7 acres, of which 5'7 acres are cuUivated. 

The following table show:^ the collections of land rcvunuc and total 
revenue (principal heads only)* In thousands of rupees: — 
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Outside the SudhlrAm municipality, local affaira art^ managed by the 
District board, with subdivisional local hoards. In 1905-4 the income 
of the District board was Rs. 1,54,000, of which Rs. 66^000 tva^ derived 
from ratC-*^^ and the expenditure was Rs. 1,55,000^ including 74 »opo 
spent on public works and Rs. 42,000 on education. 

'Hte District contains 9 /Adnas (or police stations) and 5 outposls. 
The force under the District Superintendent in 1905 numbered 5 in¬ 
spectors} 30 sub-inspectors, 32 head constables^ and 257 const-iblcs ; 
the rtimL police consisted of a 01 da£bdJrs and a, nS ^AitaAlddrt. 
The District jail nt Sudhii^m has accommodation for 149 prisoners, 
and a subsidiary jsul at Fenny for 25. 

No^kh&H logs behind the neighbounng Districts in education^ and 
only 5-4 per cent, of the population (10^5 males und 0-3 females) 
Were litemte in 1901. The total number of pupils rose from 52,^55 In 
i38r-2 to 53p9S4 in i%2-3- It fell again to 41^485 In 1900^1^ but 
48^418 boys and Si2iS girls were at school in 1905-4^ being respec¬ 
tively 5fi'7 and 5-i per cent* of those of school-gquig age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private^ in that year wiia t,7^o, 
consisting of 54 secondary, 1,575 primary, and 545 Special schools. 
The expenditure on education was 1-45 takhs^ of which Rs. tj,ooo 
was met from Provincial funds^ Rs* 40,000 from District funds, Rs. a 00 
from municipal funds, and Rs. fii^ooo from fees. 

Medical relief has made substantial progress in recent years. In 
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1903 the DEstTict cDntaincd ij dispen^airieSL, of which 2 v-ith 34 beds Kad 
accomcnodatiQit for in-palients, Trcatni™t was afforded dyring the 
year lo 1493O00 out-paticints and 34j and 4 p 90 Q operations 

were performed. The cxpKrnditure was Rs, r 5 :,ooo, of which Rs. 3^000 
was met from Go-ycmfrient contribtitinns, Rs, g^ooo from Jjocal and 
Rs. 600 froTii municiptl fundsp a^jd RSi ^pcw from subsoiptioos. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except iri Sudhirim mumcipatity, and 
there is a good deal of opposition to it. in 1903-4 the numlicr of 
sucocsafiil vaccifiAtionis was 37*000^ representing 32 3 per ipooo of 
the population* 

[Sir W, \V. Hanterp a/ voL vi (18^6); 

J. G. Camming, S^/Z/^rnfft/ //n CAaJt/a Ei^s^itaMd EsfuU 

(Calcutta, 1899).] 

No^khadi Sabdiviaion. —Head-quarter^ sybdieLkm of N'oiUthlli 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assairip lyirrg lietween 31* 10^ and 
3 j* 10^ N, and 90^ 40' and 91^ 33^ with an area of 1^301 square 
miles. It consists of a tract of mainland* which is a recent alluvial 
formation, and of several islands on the face of the Eay of Bengal at the 
mouth of the MeghnAr the largest of wiilch are SA?fr*wlp and IIatia* 
In 1901 the population was Saapfigr. compared with 7t5h»i'i3 
the density being 633 perijons per square mila There is one luwn, 
SuDHARAM (popiilationp the head-quarwntj and 1*955 villages. 

NoAkhirll Towm,^ —H ead-quarters of Noith^lE Distric[^ Eastern 
llcngal and Assam. See Subharam. 

Nobo^ophoh, -^Petty State in the Khasi Hilh^ Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. The population in 1901 was 1*555, and the gross revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 500. The pTindpal products are rice, maiaic* and 
(K>iatoes. Lime is found in the State, but is not worked- 

Nob.— raAFl/of Gurgaon District, Punjab. See Null TaiisTu 

NohaTp^Head-quariers of a faAsli of the same name in the Rent 
ni^ma/ of the State of Bikaner, Rajputluui, situated in 39® 11^ N. 
and 74° 47' E., about 129 miles north-eaAt of Bikaner dty*and 58 miles 
west of Hi^r. Population (i9ctX 4t69S. The town possesses a fort 
(now in a dikpidaied condition)* a post office^ a vemaeulat school 
attended by 80 hoys, and a hospital with accommodation for 7 in¬ 
patients. At Goglno, R village 16 mil^ to the cast, a cattle fair is 
held in August and September; it is called the GogSmeri fair after 
Oqgfl, a Cbauhan Rsjput, who became a MusalmOUi and is said to 
have held sway from Hfinii to the Sutlci m the thirteenlh century, 
ITie contains S70 villages, almost all of which are held on the 

Jdgir tenure by Rajputs of the ruling clan. Jdis form 34 per cent 
of the population, 

Nokrek.— The h%best peak in the range of hills on the wcsicm 
slope of which lies I'urfl, the head quarters of the Giro Hills District, 




Eastern Benpil Artd Assam. This ™ge rises sharply fram the lower 
hills by which h is sumsuridedp and the summit and sides are clad in 
dense iree foresL Nokret is siiuaied in ag* ij* N. and 90^ i9^E,+ 
and reaches a height of 4i^is^ feet abore the Jevel of the sea. 

NolHJDbava.dl (or Nonambavadi).—ITie territory of the Nonamba 
Of Nolamba kings^ a Uhirty-two thousand' pro^nce'j camesponding 
generally with the Chitaldroog District of Mysore^ The K&namhas or 
Nolainl^ w^ere a branch of the Fallavas, the early rulers of the Telugu 
country and other parts of Madias^ uikI their imme appears from the 
ninth century. The existing Nonahas in Mysore represetit the former 
inhabitants of Konambav^di. 

NongkWaOp— Petty State in the Khisi HillSi Eastern Bengal and 
Assacru The population in 1901 was 9,715 smd the gross revenue in 
19P3-4 wias Rs. It was near Nongkhlao that Lieuteimnts Beding- 

held and Burlton were massacred in r&39 with 50 or ho native^ an 
event that led to a struggle with the Khiisis^ which w'os not terminated 
liH 1SJ3. The princt|ial products of the State are potatoes, rice, millets 
and maiz^L The only manufactures are iron axEs and hoes. 

Nonglewai.— Petty State in the KhSsi Hills, Eastern Bengal and 
Asaam. The population in 1901 was 1691, and the grm% revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 40. The princtiial products are millet, rice, and potatoes* 
Nongspung.— Petty State in the KhSsi HilL% tCaatem Bengal and 
Assam- The population in 1901 ^^59, and the gross revenue in 

1905-4 wa.s Ks. SSo. The principal products are rice^ potatoes, and 
honey. Iron is found in the Stale, but is not worked. 

Nong^tDin.— Petty State in the Kh^i Hilk, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. The population in 1901 was 9,6061 and the gross revenue in 
1905-4 was Rs. 7,610. The principal producla are lac, honey, cotton, 
bayOeaves, rice, and millet The monuiactures include rough potter^'j 
cotton clothe billhooks, and hoea. Lime ^nd coal are found in the 
State, but only the former Is worked. 

North Arcot.— District in Madras. Arcot, North. 

North Bairackpore. —Town in the District of the Twenly-four 
Parganos, Bengal. Sei Bar Rack iM:>aE. 

North eschSTi '-Subdivision of Ciebir District Eastern Bengal 
and A^m* Sx CACirAa, North, 

North DiMn-Dtun*— Town in the District of the Twenty-four 
PargamiSp Bengali Stf Dow-Duw* 

North Eanara. —District in Bombay. Kan'ara, NortHv 
N orth I^kiiknpiir. ^Subdivision of Lakhimpur District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Lariiiiipur, North. 

' Thac iraRj.'etiai.l Uaig&aUouSj aIqclo^I uvadjLbly atUck^d £0 ih^ cmem of iodent 
diTblofu kt MysorCp ippvtmly Ttttr to tbedf Tcventx capEuiity or lo ihc onOilieE ot 
thdr 
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Northerfi CircHrs.^—Historic name of the northern portion of the 
Madras Presidency. Set CiRtAKS, NoRTH£ftW. * 

Northem Division (Bombay—The most northern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency properp lying between 53' and 37^ N* 
and 71* ig'and 74^ E.p with an area of 13,710 square miles. It 
comprises the Districts of AkmaoapaPp Kasra, Pancii Mahai^ 
fiROACHp SuRAtp and Than'a. It is bounded on the north by 
RAjputina; on the east fay the spurs of the VindbyaSp SAJtpurAs^ Eind 
Wstem GhAts j on the south by the CeonaJ Division and the KolAba 
District of the Southern Division; and on the west by KAthiawAr and 
the Arabian Sea. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are in 
Ahniad.^bAd dty. It hini ft popukiLCrti of 3,513,532, of whom 786,089 
reside in urban areas. The populaticinp which had increased by 9 per 
cent between and tB9l| decreased by 10 per cent dnrinj? the 

next decade omng to the famine of The Divhion, 

though the smalkst In the Presidency propeip is the moat tiiickJy 
populated (averngc density ^56 persors per square mite). In 1901: 
Hindus numbered 3^ per cenL of the totalp MusalmAns 9 per cent.p 
Joins ? per cent* and Christians a pet cenl^,r white other reiigiontp 
included Sikhs (604), Buddhists (27). PArsts (22^543^ (609)1 

Animists {53*230). 

I'he population and reA^enuc of the Division are shown below :— 
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The Brst five of these Districts are in Gujarit and arc very fertile. 
The Division conta.ias 47 towns and 4*95° villages. The largest towns 
are Ahmadahad (population^ 185,389) and Surat (119,306)^ Other 
towns with a population m^er io.ooo are: Eanura (23*075), Broach 
(421896), Goi>hra (20*915), and Nadi ad (31,4^5)' 'Th^ chief places 
of commercial ini|XKrtancc are AhnuidAbad, Surat* and Broach. The 
Ka!«h^ri Caves in ThAna District and the Musalmin buildings in 
Ahmadabad city ore of Rrtmt archaeological and historic interest. 
DARQit in Kai™ District is m important place of pilgrimiigc. 

Under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Northem Divblon 
are the Political Agencies idiown in the followmg fable 
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Northefu Sban Stales.' —Group of States in Biirmuu See Sha!^ 
States, Xostkehn. 

North-Western ^ovioces. —Old name of the province of Agra^ 
North-West Frontier Province. —newly constituted Pro¬ 
vince lying between 31“ 4^ and 36* 57'^ N, and 69^ 16' and J4^ Y 
Its eatrefne length between these paiallels is 408 miles, and its e^^treme 
breadth between the^ Dieridians 379 miles. The approximate area h 
38,665 square miles, of which only 131^^3 British territory! the 
remainder being occupied by the iiib^ under the political control of 
the Agent to the Govemor-GcncraL As its name denotes, the 
Province is situated oa the north-west frontier of the Indian Emptre, 
On the north it is shut olf froni the Psnurs by the moimtains of the 
Hindu Kush; on the south it is bounded by Boluchistltn and the 
Dcm Chisi KhiLn District of the Punjab; on the east by the temlori^ 
of the MaharljlL of Kashmir sind by the Punjab; on the west by 
Afghanistin. 

The tenitoiy falls into three main geographical divisions: the cis- 
Indus District of HazSra; the comparadvdy narrow 
strip between the Indus and the hills constituting 
the Districts of Peshawar, Kchflt^ Bannu, and Dcfa 
Ismail Khln; and the rugged mountainous rr^ons OH the north and 
w'est betw^een those Districts and the borders of Afghlnistln. 

District forms a wedge extending northMeastw'ards far into the 
Outer Himala}'an ranges and tapering to a narrow point at the head of 
the Kig6n volley. The mountain chains which enclose the Kigdn 
defile sweep south wards Into the broader portion of the District, 
throwing off well-wooded spurs which break up the country into 
numermis isolated glens. Towards the base of the w^edge, on the 
confines of the Atiock District of the Punjab, the hills open out and 
fertile plains take the place of the terraced bill-rides and forats of the 
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northern uplands. The tract between the Indm and the hill® com- 
prijws four minor natural divUions^ each of which forms a sepomte 
Distnet. The most northern is the Peshawar valleyi a laciistrine basin 
encircted by hills. To the south of Peshlwiu lies Kohat^ a rugged 
table land broken by low ranges of hills and separated from Peshawar 
by the Jowaki rarige. South of Kohat again is Bonnu^ in the broad 
basin of the Kumam river and completely surrounded by low ranges- 
The Diiirict of Dera tsmail Kh^n stretches south of ^nnu^ a vast 
eicpansc of barren plain enclosed between the Sulaiman range on the 
west and the Indus on the emtj and tapering to a blunt point at its 
southern cKtrcnii^. 

The regions between these Districts and the Afghan frontier are 
equally varied^ hut wilder and more rugged in character. The hills 
arc loftier^ often rising into ranges of great height, and the intervening 
valleys are runrow'Cf and more inaccessible. On the norths s^ast 
territories between the Hindu Kush and the border of Fealilwar Dis¬ 
trict form the Political Agency of Dlt^ Swat^ and Chi trill. Of these 
territories, Chitrll^ the miMt northemj Is a region of deep valleys and 
lofty ranges, ftw the most part bare and treeless. Farther south lie the 
thickly wooded hills of Dif and Pajaur, and the fertile valleys of the 
l^anjkoni and Swit rivers. South-west of this Agency are the Alohmand 
hills, a mtigh and rocky tract with little cultivation. Farther south 
comes the narrow gorge of the Khyber Foss, leading westwards from 
Jatnrild on the Pslilwar border into AfghlnisUrL South of the pass 
lies Tlrih, the maze of mounlains and valEeys held by the Afrfdi and 
Orakzai tribes, and bounded on the western extremity of its northern 
border by the Safod Koh. Farther west this range still forms the 
border of the Province, and danLs the Kuiram valley in the Political 
Agency^ of that name. This fertile valley stretches south-eastwards 
from the great peak of fiikaram, in which the Safed Koh culminatesv 
and the Pei war Koto] pass to the western extremity of the Mltan^ai 
i-atley in Kohit. South of Kuirani Itts VVoiTristaji, a confused mass of 
hills, intefsetted on the north by the Tochl valley and on the south by 
the go^ges that descend to the Wina plain. The hills ore for the most 
part barren and treeless^ but on some of the higher ranges, such a$ 
Shawal and l^tr Ghal, fine forests are found. The valleys also broaden 
out into plains^ and form fertile and well-lrrigalcd dales* Sifch are 
Datir, as the lowlands of the Tochi valley are eallcdt and Koithu in 
Northern Worfristan, and the Wana plain ami the valky below Kini- 
gumm in the south. The Wajlr hills are divided into two Politico] 
Agencies t Northern ^Vazlrisiin, with its head-quarters in the Tochi 
valley j and Southern Wazlristinj with its head-quarters at VV^ana. In 
the latter Agency che IVazIr hills merge into the Sulaimln range, the 
highest point of which is the farJ^ed Talcht-i-Sulaimj|n in the lower 
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Shir^iu country, a poHlical defwsnckrn^ of Ekrs Ismail Khiln District. 
'I he precipitous Takht pres^ints tlw ^jrandc^l scencrj' on the frontier, 
and forms an impassable barrier beti?een the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

HapJLira District lies on the east Ixink of the Indns among ilie 
confused mass of mountains romiocl by the meeting of the Outer and 
.^^id-Himala)a^^ ranges. From this mass the two mountain walls, 
which endE>se Kagan, run in unbroken lines to where they meet at the 
Jiiibusar piVi^ ^ 13,589 feet). of the Irwins the mighty range of 

the Hindu usually called the Hindu Kn^ln or Indian Caucasus, 
runs almost due ea^i and west Blong the north-eastern and northern 
frontiers of the Province, and at iu north-eastern comer meets a 
contiimation of the Outer Himalayan chain which crosses the Indus 
above the Kagin valley. From tins chain minor ranges descend in 
a north-westerly direction, traversing Bajaur and Swat, until Sbey meet 
the curved range of hills which connects the Micl-Himalaya with the 
^cd Koh and encircles the Pcsh^iw^tr valley on the north. 

From the Dorah pass on the Hindu Kush a Jong broken line of 
mountains runs almost due south, di^ndingthe Province from KahristUn, 
and farther south from other parts of AfghUnistflJi. 1 1 is pierced at 
Amawai by the Chitril rii'cr, which runs thence, under the imme of the 
Kunajp parallel wath it in Afgh^ln territory. Thus the Hindu Kush and 
the tw'o ranges which run southward from it enclose the Dir, Swit, and 
Chitral Agcncyi the whole intervening space being filled by the minor 
ranges which descend from ihenir The western line is again pierced 
after Its junction with the Kunir by the Kabul river, south of which 
it merges In the Khyber hills^ which form the eastern extremity of the 
Safed Koh. 

7 "hc Sofed Koh also runs almost due east and west, formir^ the 
watershed between the Kabul and Kurrani rivers. Easlwiird$ minor 
ranges descend from ks soulheni slopes to the Indus. The SulaimAn 
range rtirw Up the western border of the Province to meet the Safed 
Koh, and also throws out a series of parallel spurs to the east. These 
traverse the whole of Koh^t DistricL The Sheikh Bud in tungCt the 
southern extremity of the Sajt Ronge^ forms the boundary between 
Hannu and Dera Ismail KhOn, and merges eventually in the SulniiMn 
range* 

With the exception of the Kunh^ fiver in HazAra, which flows down 
the valley into the J hdutUt the whole territory drains into the 

ludu^. That river divides the Prorince from Chiles for some miles, 
and then enters it north of the Black Mountain. Farther south it 
fiCpmXcs Hazara from the Gaddn territory and Peshawar, and thence 
forms the ^tern boundai^' of ihe Province to its southern extremity, 
only the Isa Khd faAslI of the Milnwali District of the Punjab lying 
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on its western bank. Its whole course is to the 5t>yih wEih a westerly 
trend, end it forms the great natural waterway of the Province. Into it 
Dow the mountain streams of Haairi, the Unar. Sirao^ J>or. and Harroht 
on the eo-Stnm bank; but these are insignificant comfNired with its 
western tributaries, of which the chief arc the Landui and Kurram. 
The former joins it at Aitock cmd the liiiicr below Isa Khel 

The Ijirdflip by which name the Kabul and Swat rivers are called 
below their juiiction, drains Kohtstan, Swat, Dir, Chitralp 'Hrah, and 
Peshawar District; but these viist lemtories have but a smaJJ min fall, 
and, as much of the w^ter is used for imgalionp it h nowhere a great 
river. Its principal tributaries are the ChitrSl, which rises in the Hindu 
Kush; the Swat, which rises in the htlla north-east of Buncr, and after 
receiving the waters of the Ponjkora joins the Kabul river at Nisatta 
in Peshawar District; and the Ham, which drains Tirilh and falls into 
the Kabul east Fovhawar city. 

The Kurram, rising in Afghan territory on the southern slopes of the 
Safed Kohp passes through the Kurram valley and the lower Waztr bills 
into Bannu District. Three miles below l^kti it k joined by the Tochi 
or Gambllo^ which drains Norlhom Wazlristfln. 

The geology of the North-West Frontier Pro^Tnee exhibits consider¬ 
able diversity. 71 ie northern portion of HojEOm and the hills on the 
north-north-east border of Peshawar iore built up of crystalline^ igneous, 
and mctainorphic rocks^ comprising chiefly a massive micaceous gneis- 
sose granite (sometimes containing schorl and garnels)^ as bands or 
sills among thin-bedded mica-schists and phyUites, much entangled 
with each other, and laid out in parallel flexure waves one behind The 
other, llie axis of the folding of this zone is about nortb-ust to 
south-wesu In Hazlra a probably younger set of less rnctamorphosed 
sedimentary strata borders ibis ^ne on the souths consisting of a group 
of arenaceous and calcareous rocks knowTi as the Taniwals, which are 
infra I das in |Mrt. It seems probable that the granite is older than 
the rrias and possibly than the Enfm Trios. All these formaUans are 
somewhat sparsely invaded by a plexus of baste dike rocks (dolcdtes) 
of stilt later age. 

The middle portion of Hazara Is mainly composed of a very great, 
highly inclined^ oiid Irregularly cleaved state series, sometimes graphitic, 
and very occasionally calcareous^ in thiti bandsr It is probably very 
ancient ceitainly older than the infra-"!Yroa, from w'hich it is separated 
by a striking unconformity. No fossils are known in it, and its hose 
has never Lwen recEj^iaizcd. I'he series Dutcro|^»s in a westerly direction 
to Atldck, where it k well exposed in the river section ; and frtmi there 
it continues to form the north half of the Cher^i hills, and parts at l.ast 
of the Pcjihilwar valley near Naushnhra. The slates and ciy.ictallinc 
iTmesLone (marble) near Attock an-d Naushahra are worked with s^jme 
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SUCC0S5 for building turtd orrmttt'Cntal purposes- Xhe prsvaitifs^ strike 
direction of tbe slates is easi-noith-east to w^t-sotitb-west, I he jslaie 
zone is bounded on ihe south by a sinuous line of faulting vdih over^ 
Ihrust^ fTOm near the asLs of the CheiSt hilts to the jhelum near its 
junction ‘with the Kunhfi.r river. 

South and south east of the great fault hne (as well as in the form of 
outliers in parts of the slate zone) comes a great set of younger fotma- 
tions, stretching in gentle undulations right thtough the rest of Hazara 
and Ptsh4l'*’ar+ and the whole of Kohiltj BannUt and Ehrra Ismail Khdn- 
These younger foimarions are mainly higher Mesozoic, Tertiary, and 
post-Tertiary* but they ako include limited outcrops and sub-zones of 
infra-Trias {Devonian. ?)» PermiaTi, and TriaSi With these younger 
formations begin much irregularity and sinuous winding of the strike^ 
which coincides with the direction of the bare rock ridges* and also 
with what may most opily be called the curling crests of the rock waves 
arui undulations, ‘I’tiese, by means of devious S-shaped curves, settle 
down to a north and south strike m Dera Ismail KhJLn District at the 
foot of the Sulaiman range. The cuned direction of the crests of the 
folds espresso the buckling caused by the meeting along this portion 
of the earth's surface of the Himalayan, Hindu Kush, and other more 
western systems of crust moveniient, setting in from three sides agaimst 
the old and rigid gncissic rock^ of Peninsular Indio, 

The s€K3itled infra-Trias of Hazara—which consists of ahaaaJ con¬ 
glomerate followed by purple sirndstones^ shales* anrd 2,000 fi-et of 
dolomitic limestonep quite unfossiliferous, and comiug beneath the 
Trias—has only a restricted occurrence near Abbottibid at the base 
of the outliers of younger rocks. Its age may be Bevonian*, and it 
k not knowu elsewhere. Carboniferous strata are not cenninly known 
in thk Province, The PermoCarboniferous formation exposed in 
strips along the axes of folds in the Sheikh Hudin and Khkor ranges» 
consists of a glacial bouldear-bcd with striated and faceted blocks at 
the base, followed by 500 feet of magnesian and white limestone with 
sandstones and earthy beds, containing 

corals, In Hazlra the Fermo^Carboniferous may be represented 
by a felsite and heniatitic breccia* found uneonformabty overlying the 
uifraTrias (Devonian?), 

The Shcjkh Budin and Khisor ranges also expose a continuous 
section, without any physical break, up through the Trms» containirig 
and corresponding with the Trias of the .Salt Range of the 
Punjab. In Hazilra the Trias* represented by a massive dork-grty 
Umtstono containing A/fga/i^dafr and J}f£er0Card{utti, and rescttibling 

* lienttBuU Gracml vol, k. pp J-S 45^5^. 

j who m], K, p, £1, 1903. 

■ A, W, Wynne* jrp<x e/ vrii, artidc 3, 
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that of Ka-^hmlr^ mafk^ the beginning af a generally continuous 
zoological licqucnDC upwjuds through the Jurassics^ Creluceousj, and 
Nummulilic^ 

The Sheikh Budin and Khisor Jurassics follow the Trisus^ and consist 
of thin-bedded, light bulTcoloured limestones^ simdstoncs, and days^ 
which Imve been supposed to be connectedp pakicontologically^ T^itli 
those of Cutch. Elsewhere, in the Tochi valley and Peshawar and the 
Sjuliilman range^ they probably occur^ but have not been worked, out 
in HELzlra they have in part a Himalayan fades and enibiace blacky 
slightly micaceous Spili shales {30-too feel)^ with rcfruginous con^ 
cfttionst containing on abundance of typical upper Jurassic forms^ 
e,g. 0/ffe/iii 4i£v^inirfci, p€rispAifi^^€i /ne^Mtns, St/fmffi/fs Ina- 

suid 

I'he Cretaeeov^ rocks of the southern Dfstricts^ follow above the 
doubtful Jurassic^ arvd are represented by the belcmnlte bed, probably 
of neocomian age- In Harih'a ico feet of Giumal sandstone, exactly 
resembling ita HimMayan namesake^ and coming above the Spitt shales 
in all scctionitp h also of the same age; and above It appears a very 
thin band of orange-coloured limestonej crowded with charaderisttc 
fossils of the middle Cretaceous (cenomanian) and ei^ui^'alent to the 
Utat^r group of Southern India, e, g, A* napini- 

/tjrjs, /f- r&fffma^nmr together with Ams^x^ras^ 

and Afimts^fr. Similar 

rocks are known ftotn the Sam5na country. 

The grefT concretionary^ and black-hearted hill N^ymmulitlc limestone 
and its sijt»>rdinate shaly bands form a thick and solid basement bed 
for the rest of the Tertiary sy^eni, which atiairts to a very great thicks 
ness and importance alJ round the north-west frontier of India, From 
1^000 to 1,500 feet of Nummulitic limestone and shales, followed by 
9^000 feet of fresh-w'ater deposits of Murree sandstone and Siwalik 
sandstones and conglomerates, arc bent into long and gentle undula¬ 
tions, and, neglecting the narrow strips of older rocka^ cover 90 per 
cent, of the country to the south of [he filate zone and its reverb 
boundary fault. Near the base of the Nummulitic Hmestone in Hojdlra 
is a i.*adcgated sandstone band w^iih coaly matter^ the probable eq uivalcnt 
of the Dandot coal of the Sail Range aivd that of jamnitL As a source 
of fuel the Hazdra band has yet to be proved to be of any great i-alue. 
In the Kohat salt region * the Nummulilics appear in a long scries of 
inliers^ forming ridges from east to west, and with marvellously developed 
masses of rock-salt, g^'psum, and red clay or marls as corns to the anti- 
clirwd lleKures of these lidgcs. Mineral oil, found near Mughal Koi, 

* T. D, La T^jMhcp Svnvj ^ jcifi, pt. iii j sad 

y., IL Smithy A^rr^rdr, ifwmy Tijh iidii, pt. Ui. 

^ A. V. Wy&Be, Sumj vf vd- li, pL ih 
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has been described issuing from the Xumintiliiic sandstones near 
iSiMT base^ The fossils of this great formation sdll require working 
out in detail, to bring them into ronal relation with what has been 
done in Sind and BaluchisUln. U'btie the Nummulidc limestone 
generally occurs in antielinal arches and ridges of tOfl4 the Siwalik 
series, composed in its low^cr part of soft grejr sandstone and shnics, 
forms Jower-lying country Hanking the slopes of the hilbi and troitgh- 
like synclinals in the valleys. Miocene plant remains ftfc known from 
the Mitrree sandstones, and mammalian remains have fieen gathered 
here and there from the Siwfllik oonglomcme, which ranges itp to the 
pljoccnc in age. 

The post-Tertiary and recent eojigjomciates, sands, and alluvial 
days^ sometimes reaching 300 feet in tliiekncss, occupy large areas 
in the Province^ and liave grown out of the conditions that caused the 
Siwllik series. Nearly all the surface of the Hat valleys, bordering the 
present river-beds^ and the talus slopes at the foot of the scarps are 
composed of tliem. Eridenoe of old glacial moraines is found at 
about 6^000 feet in the KunhUr valley, and probably at many other 
iutertnetiiate levels in K%an between that arid the melting-point of the 
glaciers of to-day. 

The flora of the plains which oectipy the south-east of the Province 
i'i practically the saine as that of the adjoining portion of the Punjabt 
its main constituent being shrub jungle with a secondary element of 
trees and herbs. Among the more common plants of this region are: 
F/aeeur/m and several species of 

fmtfifttu/arfiit and A* A//ta£i 

Critf^lcitia J^es&/ffs f/rcoj/m, several species of 

iVen'Mm j/wrti, Ca/QfnpfjtfS /ncvmi, 

ufufM/a/iif Ejaum IlitAaNta refagw/^fH and 

f^frtnrfira^ Tri^ulutf FfganuM //tfr- 

twin//arf and F 

FffmtJ: t^f^nas, CrvsaJ^Mfra //rm/tf, specks of Afis/tWaj Artf^iSfina^ 
ond 

^J’he arid and stony hlha of V\^azrrisian to the west only afford a 
foothold to a few bmvc species, like Ffgaftum 

vefifarti/s, //ifnMi a/AfliHf tS:c. 

Farther north in the Kurram valley the mcagfe vegetation consists 
of such plants as wndu/aiitu Sagm/ui Brtifi- 

/tr/Mimt, j/imsa, Zisy/Ans t^/garts^, 

/Vi7^/i3rd iSfiAy//aj F/UAuitfia, and scvcnll Species of 

Grettm. On the banks of the Kuirani grow species of T^MJ^arLt, 
Da/Acrgja SAsp&j jVertMm i^rum, JnjuAit and E. if.KjfiAjfAh 

t T. Ih Hulktt*! aiad T. t). Ln TouC^ie, A’rwn*, Oai/jff/i/a/ Sttruiy ^ /rfiiwp 
V43U KXiv, pu U, lod vot. UT, pi. iv (two auUi), 
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with cultivated examples of mulberfy^ willow, and nlm^ Higher up the 
Kuiram F/ai^^NUs^ ES^fius i/tJ/a/at and walnut apjwar, while the 

vtjgetation charactein^lJc of the Punjab bcconies lei® and less con- 
spicuotts. Myrtle is also met with here. At altitude over j^om feet 

and autfimu/arfa bec&me 

[irotninent features^ and up to about tOjOoQ feet constitute the greatet 
proportion of the vegetation. Other species becoming more common 
with the rise in altitude are Cifm^v/as 

Sa^ia Afi?£?rnv/iMKa^ Ajfr{;^a^iis /w/jd^an/Aa, and O/oste^fiM /imAiyra^ 
The plains north of the Kumim support several species of As/ra^aM, 
OfMdrjrAis, 0 /Mrrnf>J>SiS S^aclrj'i /an’T 0 &ra^ Gy/s^FAiVa 

S/€ 7 ifariiif TAjmvf Scr/j'^Z/um^ C^/s^Zvu/tis /taits Ziff^f^nav 

gZi/ZZnffsa and S> aa well os those species already men¬ 

tioned as forming the greater part of the vegetation above 3^000 feet. 

On the Safed Koh range, except on its southern aspect, flourish 
Qfffr^vS^ //ct, AMiZZartSf fiZioffiZiumf 

and mf&Iufumj ^i^tit^u^ZikruZariSj AlvZm 

/rtJZi^ra, yihirnam FAamrius and F. dahi^evSf 

Fosti and F. mosfAa/aj SrftiZax f^i^Ad/cr, 

GfrarJiiiri^i^ FZuZrijff/Avs rt/gMUtf and PfrffWjAi'a a/n/Itd- 
fi/Za. Un the sou them slopes of the Safed Koh grow BbZaAa Zni^x^rnmt 
and /\ ^tdidZi^iJ^ FA&m^uS /^w/cirf, CVj//wwj, SjtZtt^a /fiv/irfl, 

C'Hra^^ana ArtuisfimMr Af^^nna and 

J'he vegetatton of the Safed Koh above 10,000 feet cou^sts 0f specif^ 
of 5r7ffff, FrZmuZa^ Gfr^mt/m ijw/tr/feffj, Wr, Afyrfi/Zas^ Z&nicim 

sen'ivaj Is^fiyruffi, Pif/yfiA/tiJffi, and /VflWf 

fAveZsa and AAia grow up to it,opo feet, beyond which 

altitude the vegetation h composed of busbar of S^/ix, 

and rttnuidfi^Ziam- 

North of the KsbuJ river the hilts which enclose the Swat, llir^ 
ChitT^li and other valleys show a curiously mised flora- In the lowctt 
confinedj and cotiscquently hot valleys such as the Swat and Fttrijkora 
ilouriK.li quite a number of weeds w'hkh one would expect to find only 
in [he plains of Indio^ Among such may be mentioned; 

TAAiiZtfS i^rrts/Aif CridaZtifrja aZhd^, Iftdig^/fra /fuZZ'Ai^ZZat 

Za^a tirAZmi^a, Z^aiura 

SZramifniumf Sudattum Ss-^amam ttidicirm, JDtWt/litftf Am- 

Aur^Auitta, BA^ifrai^fAus rujr&wi, AnZs^mAsi ^ala^ Xan- 

fAiii/ti ^AertifeZea Bij^rA&iWia rf/cun CeZm'a 

ar^fJsZfa^ amitsts, and Af/v^x fi>M^n/astt^ S;c. At h^her eleva¬ 

tions of about 5^000 to 6,000 feet there are and tmets resembling the 
uplands of Italuchistiln and suppcirurig a sfmitar vcgeLilion, mainly 
composed of such plant* as B^rAf^fs ZysZam^ Jfa/i^ZmZii^ fns Sf^Asiif 
OifJ^ns SiZffri a/gAnMiZa^ Tam^nx ga/hia, MyrZfaw 
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jjianjVtf^, Ef^nnm Sagrref/a /lfV/tifltr+ A/- 

hagi ^am^hrum, Soph^ra m^f/Zis, Effs& B^ggmafia, S/iti^iaa ^rakuiea, 
C^/m^di/^r AfyrrAjs^ aj^AyZ/a^ I^ramrjnM 

IMpAitit ofioZdn, Saiix hafyZmka^ iMlZnffft tfi^nraf$um^ EriiiZZana 
ifn/friii/is, and TuZr^j ^A^suff/Aa. At higher oJlitudes of 6p05» feet 
ttud ii|iwnrds ihs flora i‘e:^mbles thni of Kiishrolr* with ihft addition 
of a sprinkling of Central nAsiatic and European speciesp As typical of 
these higher altitudes in:iy be icentioned several species of CZi^/natis^ 
TAaZiiTfndm^ Amme^e^ JztmMnrtiZus^ A^uUrgra, ^(/fAimumr ArfiiiJi 
and Ear^nta C^rydaZiif AmAZSt and Si^'^tArium are 

each rqiresented by set^oral species. There are three species of Fftf/a* 
SZZtna^ CertisZiuw, SZf/Zari<ij Gerantum prunas^ S/inK(r, 

AtuAas, Fa/fNZi/Za, Fjrn^, Cr^Zafgtif, Sfdum^ E/tAsAitim^ Bm- 

FimJtiniZZaj AnZArji^tiJi Fflrnrrtsim, G^Zium, As/tntla, 

FaZen'dfiitj Camfia/ti4Za, FrZmuZa^ AftdfVJii^f^ FraxmuSf G^ffEandf Vera^ 
nita^ F^dteuZan'i^ OrtgifnMm^ iV^/f/d, FA^um^ l/Z/nus^ QuenvStyuAtj^tmif 
AAi£ff PZntis, A/ZZatfr, /wfn^Sf, Aflcfma, /Wi, and are all 

genera representative of the flora of the higher altitudes^. 
Aferirjdaf AAus ffVMfrf/rdp and Ftnus cxreZsa form forests at higher 
levels. The prevailing oak is Qt/wKs //«:. FemSp chiefly tielonging 
to the genera Adianfidm, FfirZs^ As/Z^nif^m, and are not 

tinconnnon ; there are, besides, not a few mosses \ 

Tigers used to be common in the Indus valley^ but are noa' quite 
catinct in the Province; leopards, hyenas^ wolvesp jackals, and fot^es 
are the chief carnivoniH 'J'he black, and occasionally Uie red or browni 
boar is found in |[a^=lrat and monkeys are rare e;xcept in iltat District. 
I’he hog deer is found in the Indus valley, the gur^Z^ musk deer, 
barkingHdcer, and ibeK in Hazdra, and the ' rdvinc deer* fIndian 
gazelle), mdrkAor, and urtdZ in the western hills. Wild hdg are found 
chiefly in the Indus valley. 

A large variety of birds, Including the Argus and other pheasants 
and numerous kinds of partridge, are found in Hazlra. In the rest of 
the Province the r^rfc?r, sJsf, grey end bkek partridge, sand^ouse, 
quail, the demoiselle crane, lesser busUutl^ geese, duck^ and snipe are 
the chief game-birds. Bustards, plovers^ pigeons, sandpipers^ and 
coots are also found- The eagle and lammergeycr are not uncommon, 
and there arc many varieties of falcons, hawks, and harriers^ some of 
which arc lamed for hawking. The passerine tribe includes fly-catchers* 
orioles, thrushes, mynas, chatSp swallowsp larks, tita, mid Jinches. 

Many varieties of fish arts caught in the Indu^ the most important 

* J. L, 5e«wAit^ /VsSHtJ J. E. T. Aiidb-ifOtt, 'On tlic Fl&f* &f ikc 

Kuttbib. VnllcjZ Jsarftal iAt Ainfifefi ifiptfrV/yi vok ^liii and aiil J- F+ Dnlhic, 
♦ Tbi; ISotiiny of the Cbllnl Rclkf E£*psdrtiw,'^firjNTir, Sufviy ^ Itaiia, 

vi>L i* Nou uu 
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being the mahsecr smd rahu. Of snnke^ the cobra^ Mrait {Echis 
airitiaifM\ and Rutsell's viper are found, besides other species. 

1 ‘he North^'^Vest Frontier Province, siretching southWTud from the 
Rlroghil pass in the Hindu Kush, covers nearly six degrees of latitude. 
Mainly a mountainous region^ but including the Peshawar valley arid 
the broad riverain tract of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khln District, its 
elimatic conditions are extremely diversilied, the latter District being 
one of the hoctest areas in the Indian continent^ whtic over the moun¬ 
tain region to the north the weather is temperate in summer and 
intcivsely cold in winter. The air is generally dry* and hence the daily 
and annuiil mnges of temperature are frequently very large. 

The Province has two wet seasons ; one, the morisooni when 
moisture is brought up by the winds from the Aiabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal; the other in winter, when storms from Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and the Caspian districts bring widespread min and snowfalL 
iioih sources of supply arc precarious, and not infrequently cither the 
winter Or summer rainfall fails almost entirely. 

In Chitml, the extreme north of the Province, the rainfall conditions 
Are those of the tentperatc zone. The summer minfall at Chitral is 
light, averaging only 4 inches for the six mtmths May to Octoberj out 
of which nearly 3 inches fall in the first and lost months, while for the 
rest of the year the rainlall aver^es 13 inches. Farther south, in 
the neighbourhood of Feshawar^ the amounts received in the two 
seasons arc approximately equal; while tn the Himfllayan Di-Stricl of 
iWAm and in KoMt, Banuu, and I>cm Ismail KhiSn the summer 
minfaJl is distinclly hes^ier than that of the winter. The area of 
lightest annual rainiolt Is the rivenLin District of Dcra Ismail Kh£n 
(9 jnehesX -^d the heaviest that of Haidra, AbbottiLb^d having a total 
annual fall of 45 Inches, In the central parts of the Province (including 
Peshaw-or) the annual fall ranges fronn to to as inches, while tn the 
north, at Chitial, it is about 17 inches. Ihe winter mbs ordinarily 
fall in the four months January to Aprih while the summer rainfall, 
except in Chitr^* h mainly confined to July and August, the falls in 
the other months barely averaging hall an inch. 

During the winter months the wind ordinarily blows from a westerly 
direction and the weather ia fine, with cold nights ; but at interv-als the 
sky clouds over, the wind changes to the southward^ the tempcraturC( 
particularly at night, rises, and a storm advances from the wesu 
During its passage the wind is high, and rain arwl isnow (all. After the 
(jossage of the storm the weather clears rapidly; a north-westerly winds 
chilled by its passage over the snow'clad hills ®cts iiu and the night 
temiKTature falls considerably below frceiins point, even at the plains 
stations of Peshaw^ar and Dera lamail Khan, while at ihe hill sEations 
the frost on these occasions is very severe. Tbiase changes occur at 


Iniemils ihroughoiil the winter till ih* end of Marclt During April 
and Mpiy strong, hot, westerly winds are e>:pericnccd^ the tempcr^lure 
rises quiokly, and though storms of the cold se^iiwn type arc not 
unknown during iht^ months, titoy are now accompanied by lightning 
and thunder. Towards the end of June the westerly winds die down, 
the wciithef becomes close, dampp and steamyi and spasmodic advanc^es 
of monsoon winds occur^ giving occasional heavy down|>ours of rairi, 
more particularly in Hiiira District. These conditions last, varyiiig 
according to the strength and citlcnt of ihc monsOOii current in 
different ycarSt until the middle of September. After that the weather 
clears, the icmpetature falls, and the finest and most settled months 
in the years are usually October md November* when in most parts 
of the area there is very little rain. The dftjf's are hot ; but the 
niomings^ evenings, and nights nre cool and plctisanL Haibitorms of 
great violence are common in the late spring and early autumn. 

The thcrinometer during the hottest part of the year io between 
loo* and ip 6 * at Chcrati to between 114^ and lao” at Peshawar; to 
between its° and at IJera kmail Khan j to lietween 104"“ and 
loS^al ChtirM; and to between 97^ and 100^ at Pdrachinlr. Sl^ht 
frost is recorded almost every year m the plains, while interiM frost 
is experienced on the hills- At Chitral in lire thermometer fell 
to S'4*j and the annual range of temperature at that station was doise 
on loo^ At Tirachinar the minimum temperature was ii-S'^in 1900, 
while at Peshiwar and Dera Isrnniil Khin It fell to about jS in 19*^1' 
and the annual range at these iwo stations was about go“- ITie lowest 
tem[jeraturc recorded was miftuT at VV^na in January* 1905, 

'Ihe key to the history of the NorthAVest Frontier Province lie^ in 
the recognition of the fact that the valley of Peshawar was alw-ays more 
closely connected politically with Eastern, frfln (the 
History, ^iK:tenl Ariana and modem -AfghaniiitAn) than with 
IndtOt though in pre-Muharnmatlan times its population was mainly 
Indian by race. 

I^larly history finds the Iranians dominating the whole Indus valley. 
At some date later than 516 b,c. Darius Hystaspes sent Scylas, a Cjreek 
fieaman of Karj-anda, to explore the course of the river, and sub^ 
sequendy subdued the races dwelling wci^t of the Indus and north of 
KabuL GandhJtra, the modem Dbtrici of Peshawar, was incoqioratcd 
in a Persian satrapy; and the .Assokenol with the tribes farther north 
on the Induii* formed a special satrapy, that of the Indians. Iloth 
satrapies sent for Xerxes' invasion of Greece. 

In the spring of 327 n.c. Alexander the Great crossed the Indian 
Caucasus (Hindu Kush) and advanced lo Nicaea, where he was pined 
by Omphis. king of Taxila^ and other chiefe. Thence he dispatched 
part or hts force through the valley of the Klbul river, while he himself 
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ipto Bajauj' aitd SwJlt wElh his light lroo|>s, Cratct^a was 
urdered to fortify and rCfK-opfo Arigaion, probably m EijiHir* which its 
inhiibitaiits had burnt and deserted* Having dcfcAted the Aspasians, 
from whom he took 40,000 prinoneTs and 330,000 oxefit Atexander 
crossed the Gouraios (Panjkorci) and entered the territory of the 
Assakenoi and laid siege to Massago, which he took by storm, Ora 
and Bazira (? Ba^ar) soon fell. The people of Bazira fled lo the rock 
Aomos, but Alexander made Embolinm (? Amb) bia basis, and [hence 
aitaoked live rock, which was captured aAer a desperate resistance^ 
Meanwhile! Peukelaotia (in I-tashtnogar, 17 miles norlh-wcsl of 
Peshawar) had submilled, and Ni<anorp a Macedonian, wa 5 appoinled 
$atrap of the country wost of the Indus- Alexander then croiiied that 
river at Qbind or, according to some writers^ lower down m^r Attock. 
Ktcanor was succeeded as $atrap by Philippas, who was, however^ 
assassinated by his Greek mercenaries soon after Alexander left India^ 
and Eudamos and Taxilra were then entrusted with the country west 
of the Indus. After Alexander's death in 323 n.c* Poms obtained 
possession of the Lower Indus valleys* but was ireacheiously murdered 
by Eudamos in 317. Euitamos then left India; and with his departure 
the Macedonian power collapsed, and Saudrocottus {Chandragupta), 
the founder of the Mnuryaii dynasty^ made bimsclf mo-Hter of the 
province. His gmndson Axoka made Buddhism the docninant relfgioni 
in Gandh^m and tn Pakhli+the mf^Jem Hazam, as the rock-inscriptions 
at Sh^hblzgarhi and Moruiehra show. 

After z\soka*fi death the Maury'^*' empire fell to pieces, just as in the 
west the Selcudd power was waning. The Greek princes of Bactria 
seized (he opportunity for deebring their independence, and Demetrius 
conquered part of Northern India (c. riyo icc,)* His absence kd to 
n revolt by EucTaiides, who seized on Bactria fifoper and finally 
defeated Demetrius in his eastern possessionit Eucratidcs was^ how'- 
ever, murdered (f. 156 b*c.), and the country becafne subject lo 
a number of petty rulers^ of whom little is known but the names 
labonously gatKerud from their coins, llie Bactriatt dynasty was 
attacked from the west by the Parshiaiw and from the ncMrth (about 
I jg by the Sakas, a Central Asian tribe. Ijkr] Greek rulers stilt 
exercised a feeble and precarious power along the borderbnd, but the 
last vcstfge of Greek dominion was extinguished by the Vueh-chL 
This mce of nomads had driven the Sokas before them ffom the 
highlands of Central Asia, and were thcmscK^ forced fioulhwiirds by 
the Hiung-nUn (^c section, known as the Kushan, took the lendi ami 
i|s chief Kadphises I seized vast icmiorics extending south to the 
KAbul valley. His son Kadphises It conquered NortlvWeslcm India^ 
w^hich he governed through his generals. His immediate successors 
were the kings Kanishka^ Huvishta, and Vasushka or Visudeva, of 
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w|>om the first rcipcd over fk territory which extended Tar wi as 
Denans and hs far south as cguiprising also Bactria and the 

Kibul valley. Their dales arc atill a matter of dispute, but it is 
beyond question that they reigned early in the Christian era. To this 
period nray be ascribed the fine statues and bas-reliefs found in 
Gandhara (Peshawar) and Udyaim (Buner). 

Under Huvbhka^s successoip Yasushha, the dominions of the Kushan 
tings shrank to the Indus valley and the modern AfghJinistin j and 
their dynasty was supplanted by Ki-to-lo, the chief of a Yueh^zhi tribe 
which liad remained in Bnetrio, but was forced to move to the south 
of the Hindu Kush by the invasion of the Yuan Yuan. The subjects of 
Ki-to-Io's sucee^rs who ruled in thu valley of Peshawnr are known 
to the Chinese onnoJists os the Little Vueh'dhi, Their rule, however^ 
did not endure, for they were subdued by the Epbthalitcs^ (Yfr-ta-i-li-to 
or Ve>tha)^ who established a vast ^pire from Chinese TutkistAn to 
PersLo, including the Kabul valley. Known to the Byzantines os the 
White Huns, they waged war against the Sassanid dynasty of Fei^ia. 
Under Tornmina and Mihirakula they held Northem India^ ruling at 
Sagala^ w'hich may be Silikot in the Pun>ab. Mihimkula |ienetfated 
far into India, but about 538 wzas defeated by a confudemey of Indian 
princes under Yasodharman, and was driven back to the J'unjab and 
Indus s’allcy. 

There were two distinct streams of Muhammadan invasion towards 
ludiju The earlier had resulted in the conquest of Khorflsan ; but, 
though Kabul had been assailed os early es 655 and made tributary 
in 6S3, it regained its independence before 700, and the streaun of 
invasion was defected towojds MuMii and Sindh Ghatni was only 
taken in 670; and in 90a we find the Kashmir forces deposing the 
rebellious ruler of Udabhandapura (Ohind) and giving his kingdom to 
ToramsmOr so-n of I^liyo, wHth the tide of Komaluka—the Kamolu 
of Muhammadan historionsv In 974 Piifn, the sla^ne-govemor of 
Ghazni, repulsed a force sent from India to seize that stronghold i 
and in 977 SabukEagfn, his successor, became virtually indepcndonc 
and founded the dynasty of the Ghaznivids. In g86 he raided the 
Indian frontier, and in 988 defeated Jalpil wiili his aihes at Lagh- 
man, and soon afler possessed himsdf of the country up to the Indus, 
placing a governor of his own at Peshawar. Mahmad, Sabuktogin's 
sout having secured the throne of Ghazni:, again defeated JaipAl in 
his hist raid into India (looi), and in a second expedition durcaled 
Anandpll (loa6), both near Feshiwar. He also (1034 and toz^) 
raided the Afghans, a name lliat now appears for the first time ns 
that of a people Irving in the bills between Ghazni and the Sulaiman 
range. The present territories of the KorlbAVcst Frontier Province, 
excluding HasAro, thus formed part of the Ghaznixid empire. In 
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1179 Mubjirnniad of Ghor took PcskAwar, capturing Lahore from 
Kbu^rU MaJik two years later. After Muhammad ms 
(1306)1 hia flb!e guneiuk Taj-ud^lm Valdu*, estahlbhed hincisdf at 
Ghaanu the Kurram Talley being his real strongheld, until he was driven 
into HindusUn by the Khwimmljt (tsis). The Liittcr were in turn 
overwhelmed by the Mongols in 1231, when JalU'ud-dtn Khwlrumh 
defeated on the Indus by Cblngtz Khiin, reEreated into the Sind- 
Sigar Doab, leaving PestilwaT and other provinces to be ravaged by 
the Mongols, Vet iti 1224 we dnd Jalahudniln able to appoint Saif- 
ud-dm Hasan^K the Kjarlugh, in charge of Ghazni^ To this terrilory 
Satf-edHitn added Karmiin (Kurram) and naniln (Eonnuh and eventu¬ 
ally became independent (1236). In the same year Alianish set 
out on an expedition a^inst Banian^ hut waa compel led by illness 
to return to Delhi. After his death Saif-ud-dln attacked Multln^ 
only to be repulsed by the tcttdatory of Uch, and three years bter 
(123^) the Mongols drove htm out of Ghazni and Kurram, but he 
stiU held Banian. In his third attempt to take MtiLtin, he was, 
howeverj killed ([249), whereupon hia son Nisir-ud'dln Muhammad 
became a feudatory of the Mongols^ retaining BaniSji. Eleven years 
later (1260) wc find htm endeavouring to effect an alliance between 
his daughter and a son of Ghi^^-ud-dEn Balbartr and to reconcile 
the Mongol sovereign with the court of Delhi# My this time the 
Karlughs had established themselves in the hills- 

In 1398 Timur jMCt out from Samarkand to ins'ode India, After 
subduing Kaior, now Chitral^ he made his de^iistating inroad into 
the Punjs^h^ returning via Bannu in March, His expedition 

established a Mongol ovcrloidship in the province and he is said 
to have confirmed his Karlugh regent iri the passcssion of Hazara. 
The descendants of Tlmilr held the provirvee oa a dependency of 
KandahUr, and Shaikh All Meg, governof of Kabul under Shah 
Kukh^ made his power felt even in the Punjab- But with the 
decay of the Tlmflrid dynasty their hold on the province relaxed, 
Meiirnwhile the Afghans were rising to power# Implacably hostile 
to the Mongols^ they now appear as a politick factor. At the close 
of the fourteenth century they were firmly established in their present 
s^ts south of Kohat, and in 1451 Mahlol Lodfs accession to the 
throne of Delhi gave them a dominant position in Northern India. 
Somewhat later Bahar's urrcle, Mirxa Ulugh Beg of KAbut, expelled 
the Khashi (Kliakhai) AfgliAns from his Icingdomip and compelled them 
to move ca.-itwards into P^hiwar^ Swtlt, and Bijaur. After Ribar hod 
seired Kabul he made his first mid into India in 1 505^ ituirching doi*Ti 
the Rhybcri through RohSt, Bannii^ Isa Khekand the Derajat^ return^ 
ing by the Sakhi Sarwar pass. About t5ii he invaded Bijaur and 
Swltf but was recalled by an attack on Badakhshln. 
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Jn 1519 Bihar’s aid was invoktjd by the Gigi^mis agaitisE the Umr 
Khel Dlkzalts (liodi Afgliln tribfci), and hk victory PanTpoit in 15^6 
£^ve him control of the province. On hU death in 1530 Mira Kimrln 
became a feudatory of Kfibiil. By hU aid the Gbwaria Khd Afghans 
Qvcrlhraw ihc Dilazits who were loyal to l lumiyOn, and thus oblained 
control over Peshawar ; but about 1550 Khan. KajUj at the head of 
ft great confedciatioa of Khashi Afghin iribea, defeated thu Ghwaria 
Khel al Shaikh Taptir. HumayfLrkt however^ had now overthrown 
Kamrin, and in 1552 he entered PeslilwarT which he garnsorted 
^tmnglyp so that Khin Kaja laid siege to it in vain* Nevertheless the 
Atughal hold on these territories was weak and often precarious. On 
Hunilydn’s death in 1556 Kabul became the a^KUiage of Mirza Mu* 
Jiammad Haktm. Akbar’s brother ; and in 1564 he was driven back 
on ^Peshawar by the ruler of Badakhshln, and had to be reinstated 
hy imperial troops. Driven out of Kabul again two years laierp he 
showed his ingratitude by invading the Punjab; but eventually Akbar 
forgave him^ \'isited KlbuU and restored his authority, ^\'he^ Mira 
Hakim died (tS&5)p Akbar^s Rijpiit genemlt Kunwar Mdn Singh, 
occupied Feshiiwar and Kabul, where the imperial rate was re-estab- 
lishe^ Man Singh becoming governor of the province of KlbuU 
In howeveip the Mohmands and others revolted under JaUla. 
the Roshlnia hereticj and invested Peshawar, ^fln Singh, turning to 
attack themd found the Khyber closed and was repulsed, but subtle- 
quentty joined AkbaPs forces. Meanwhile, the Vilsufiai and Mandaur 
Afghans had also fallen under the spell of the Roshinia heresy; and 
ab^t 15S7 Zain Khin, Kokalt^h, was dispatched Into Swat and 
B^jaur to suppress them. The expedition resulted in the disastrous 
defeat of the Mugliab^ BtrbaJ^ Akbor^s favountc, being killed* In 1592 
the Afghans invested Peshawar^ but Zain Khan relicv-ed the fortress, 
and in 1593 overran Ttr^h, Swst, and Uljaur. The Roshanias, how- 
evefp w'ere still far from subdued. Tlrih w^as their great stronghold, 
and about 1620 a large htughul force met wiib a severe defeat in 
attempting to enter that country by the Sampagha pass. Six years 
later Ihdiid, the Roshania leader, was killed y but Jahln^r'a death in 
16aj was the sijsnal for a general AfghSn revoltp and the Rosbaniaa 
laid siege to Peshawar in 1630, but distrustliig their Afghin allies 
retreated to Tfrah. Mughal authority was thus fcstorcd, and I’trah was 
invaded and pacified by the imperial troopis in on arduous campaign- 
Shah Jahaoi howcveri attempted to govern the Afghans despotically 
and caused great discontent Ne^erthdess Rdja Jagat Singh held 
KoMt and Kunam, and thus kept open the communications with 
Kabul. In 1660 Tirah had to be pacified again; and in 1667 the 
Vusufiai and Mandaur Afghans were strong enough to cross the Indus, 
and were only defeated neiu AttocL In j6j3 Muhammad Amin 
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Khirtp Sobaltdlr of Kabulp attcnipted to force the Kbyber+ and lost 
his whole army, 40,000 hicOt with Iwify^a^e and ma/gri^l Other 
disasEers followed. At Gand^b in 1673 ihe Afndk dufeaied a second 
]i1u£hal army, and in 1674 they defeated a third force at KhStpa^h and 
drove ic into MJaur Thc^e reverses brought Atirangzeb in penton to 
11 Abd^l, whence be dispatched a force to Koh^t, while a second 
army forced the Khyber. Aurangzeb appears to have adopted a con- 
ciltatory policy towards the Afghans, some of whom now received fiefs 
from the emperor. This policy and their internal dissensions kept the 
country in a slate of anarchyj but prevented any concerted Afghan 
rising against the Mughal^. 

Nevertheless the Afghans ovetmn the Pakhli district of Haz^nt early 
in the eighteenth century and the Mughal power rapidly decltnccb 
until in 173S Nadir Sh3h defeated Nizir ShAht the Mughal governor 
of Obul, but allowed him as feudatory to rclain that province, which 
included Peshilw'ar and Ghazni^ Of Nadir ShSh's successors, AhmSd 
Shih DurdSni indeed cstaMished something more nearly approaching 
a settled government tn the tVshiiwar vtilley than had been krtowtii for 
years, but wiEh the advent of Tinulr Shah anarchy returned once more. 
On the death of Timur Shah his throne contested with varying 
fortunes by his sons, whose dissensions gave ample opportunity to 
the local chieftains throughout the province of cslabUHthing complete 
independence. FeshAwax ultimately fell to the Bitiakiai family ^ 
Dem Ismail Khln to the Sadozal^. 

The Sikh infusions began in tSi£, and from that date to the 
annexariofi by the Bniish the Stkhs under Ranjft Singh were steadily 
making themselves masters of fhe country. In iSiS Dcra Ismail 
Khan surrejidcred to a Stkh army, and fi^'e years later the Siklis 
harried the Marw^t plain of Hannu. In all; authority was taken 
from the Naw^bs of Der^ Ismail Kh^ and a Sikh Kard^r appointed 
in their place. But It wa$ not Ulil after the first Sikh War that the 
fort of Bnnnu built and the Hannuchls brought under the direct 
control of ihe ) Ah ore Darbar by Herbert Edw ardes. In 1834, two 
years after the great Sikh victory^ over the Afghans at Kaushahra^ the 
famous general Hari Singh took possession of Peshawar fortn and at 
the same dme KahKt and Teri were temporarily occupied by Sikh 
garrisons. These, however, were speedily withdrawn; and the death 
of Hari Singh in battle with the Afghans near JamrOd in 1837 brought 
home to RanjU Singh, now nearing the clotse of his career, the difiictilty 
of administering hiS frontier acquisitions. On his death the Sikh 
policy was changed. Tuibulerit and exposed tracts, like Hashtnogar 
and Mir^zaT were made over in to the local chieftains, who 
enjoyed an almost complete independcnce:K and a vigorous adminiSEra- 
tion was attempted only in the more easily controlled areas. Of the 
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Sikh governors, the best remembered is General Avitabilcp who wui 
in ehiirge of Peshawar District from iS^S to 1B42. 

By the proclamation of ^^farch 29, 1^49^ the frontier territory was 
annexed by the British. For a short time the Districts of PtsStSwar, 
Kohat, and were under the direct control of the Hoard of 

Administration at Lahore, byt about 1850 they were formed into 
a regular Division under a Corntnissioner. Deni Ismail Ktran and 
HannUr under one Deputy-Corn inissiotierp formed part of the l-ciah 
IMvision till 1861, when two Depuly-Commissioners were appointed 
and both Districts were included in the Derajit Diyisioiip an arrange- 
ment which wm niainLained undl the fomiation of the NorihdVest 
Frontier ProvinceH 'I'he internal administration differed in no way 
from the rest of the Punjab. But to maintain the peace of the border 
a special force—the Punjab Frontier Force—^was raised under the 
direct onJers of the Board. It consisted at first of 5 regiments of 
caeidryp the corps of Guides, 5 regjmerils of infantiyp s ii^sht field 
batteries, a garnson batteries, a companies of sappers and miners, and 
the Sind camel corps. Various changes were made in the compasition 
of the force, which at length, in 1886, was removed from the eontrol 
of the Punjab Government and amaigamated with the regular army. 

The attitude of the people during the Mutiny is the highest tribute 
that can be paid to the success of the internal administration. In 
the history of the frontier the interest of that period of stress centred 
at Peshilwar. The HindiistHni regiments at Dcia Ismail Khin and 
Kohilt were disarmed without difficulty, artd troops and levies were 
hurried away to strengthen the garrison of Peshawar or join tlic British 
forces cisTndus. The situation in Peshawar w'os very dilTercnt. Thu 
Distftet contained a large Hindustani force, which proved mutinous to 
the core. It was thought possible that the Amir of Kabul might pour 
an army througit the KhybET. For one crime or another almost every 
powerful tribe beyond the border was uirder a blockade* \^'hen the 
news of the outbreak reached Peshawnr, a council of war was at once 
held and measures adopted to meet the situation. The sanic night 
the Guides started on their memorable march to Delhi. On May 21 
the 55th Native Irifaniry rose at Mardln. The majority mode good 
their escape across the Indus^ cnrly to perish after fearful privations at 
the hands of the hill-men of the Hazllm border. On May a ii warned 
by this cjcamplc* the authorities of Peshawar disarmed the 24th^ a 7th, 
and 51 St Native Infantry, with the result that Pathans not only of 
Peshawar, but also from across the border, came hacking in to join 
the newly roLsed levies. The next few months were not without 
incident* though the crisis was past. WTien the Mutiny was hnally 
suppressed, it was clear that the frontier Districts had proved to the 
British Government a source of strength rather tlmn of danger. 
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A ^:upil|>kk \ht of aW undurtiken ihc fnciintitir 

irlb^ givcl^ m aei a|>pfiivdi.\. During^ the nine years beLit ecu Annex¬ 
ation iirtd the tnitbr-eiik of ilie Mutiny, on no Itt-vi than seventeen 
oE’i^asion^ rtib, the dfs^jatch of trou|3^ against the tribesmen ntce$Sftiy- 
But the ofTCr^tkans wore ^imjaly of ini^Kartanoc as l>dng kneosure^ 
rctjuired for the esitublishmeni of a strong rule and a peaeefijl txirdcr^ 
in ooiintrtcis which hud never before known law and ordun 

Of all the frontier iHbtbtj only a few VOsuf^ai viliagefi within (he 
British iMjrdcr took advantage of the difficulties of 1857. Thc>' were 
sjieedily punished, Nwiiiji, the centre of distuTbance, being stormed and 
rH?.ed to the ground- In the ne.vt year the misbehaviour of the Khtidu 
Khch routed by emissaries from the Hindustani fanarie^ conipeBud 
an inmsion of their coitiury, fmm which the fanatical colony was 
evpelled. In 1859-60 o|3Cituioiis were undeitakcn in the country of 
the Kltbul ^Voi^Tni helwcen 'Iha! and Bannu ; and in i8do ihu ^lahsud 
country was overrunp in punishment for a long series of outragesp 
culminating in an attempt to plunder imd burn the border town of 
Tank. The tHbcj however, did not submit^ and after the withdrawal 
of the troopa wiis put under bf^ackude, DifFerent sections of the tribe, 
and from 1S77 onwards the whole of ih remained under embaigo, on 
account of repeated violations of British territory, almost without 
intermiikslon, until the nest csj>ediEion was undertaken in t88i. 

In 1863 took place the Ambek campaign. Rej^^ted robberies 
in British territory had led to a blockade 00 the VUsuf/ai border, 
and blockade in turn had caused the denunciation of the infidel 
and the prikckmation of j 7 Atid in all the high places between 
SwJt and the Ho/ara border. Swat itself wus at this time controlled 
\yy the famous Akhund, who had had cxpeHcnoc of die strength 
of the Gt^vemment* and whose inclinations were cons^Jequcntly for 
|^>eacCp espceially as a religious rivalry pimniled bctw^ccn hint and 
the hctid of the fanatiizal colony. Even in how^neft intense 

excitement was rifcp 'Fhe object of the expedition was to rnKit out the 
colony of IlindusLini fanatics which since 185S had been located in 
the Harandu ^^alley and was recognized os a permanent ^iuurue of 
danger and distiirbancc- I'lie troojM gained the crest of the Amt^la 
IMss leading to the Chamla valley■ and thence advanced to MJlIka, 
when they encountered Ullex|*ected oppusiiiitj-n from the Bunerw^lsp 
whose country lies immediately north of Cliamla- '1 he Akhund was 
no longer able to stem the tide, and joined the enemy^s campp 
follow Lxl by £itandards from all the tribes of Swllp Dlfp Eljaur, and 
by contingents froni die Utinan EChel and the ^tohmandSp as well 
os by some British subjects, l or more than a niotith the British 
force, thoiEgh raised by successive additiikfiii to a strength of more 
than 9(000 men, could not do ukurc than hold its ground p But 
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with ilic iii'vsilgc of time the coalilion of the enemy begiin io fall 
KLsui>dcrt and on die repulse with heavy slaughter of the [ast of a long 
iericsi of attacks the object of the expeditign was achieved. The 
liunerw^ a^Teed lo destroy Matka aiwl drive otti the fanatkst and 
exclude tlictu frcini Iheir cotintry for tvcTr Front to the 
fanatics wandered to and fro in the Chu^iriuij. and Madda 

Khel (\‘t] 5 uJkai) coyntry : and since the}' have lived mainly 

in the Aniami territory' in Bunerj but they have Icjst most of their 
jKilitiort importance. Other oj>erai]ons in this period do not rcfiuirc 
detailed mention ; but the Utack Mounhtin eXj:«;d.ition of i 368 p in 
which the British force numbered neatly 15,000 men (including the 
rcserwX was noteworthy, mon: perhaps from the audacious provo 
cation giveih the strength cjf the force used, and the dilHoilty of 
the country traversed, than from the stubUornn«iS of the enemy or 
the permanence of the results sctmrvd. 

An ncosunt of the second AFgk^ AVar will be fouitd in the article 
on Avckamstjls. Iu mtpurtaned lay chiefly in the im|>erial issues 
involved, but it m 2 x]m an important stage in the relations of the British 
w ith the frontier tribes. By the Treaty of (randamak (May, 1879) ihc 
Amfr VaJtilb Khin rcnounccci his claim to authority over the Khybcr 
and Mohmand fiassos, ibe tribe?^ flanking the main routes into Induu 
the Kunam vidley as far as ihe Shutargnrdan pass, and the dfstncis 
□f Pishtn and Sibf in BaluchisLin. 

Between the ouEbreak of the second Afghan U'ur and the J^athdn 
revolt of tSgy there were sixtL-on ex|M.'<lltiorks against the frontier tribes. 
Of thejsc, eight took place before peace wasi concluded with Kj|biil| and 
w'cre in the nature of punishment inflicted on (h* clans. Thv cspcdi- 
litjn of ]& 3 i against [he .Mahsttd-s wax more noteworthy, and produced 
coniparaUve peace on this part of the iKjrder for five years. Between 
1S&8 and 1892, the Hazi^ra border wus disturbed alnscdt eoritinuouslyi 
and large expeditions were disjHitched against the Isazai clans of the 
Black .Mountain^ and their neighhourx, the eisdndus Swlris^ Alatut, and 
Partiri Saiyids* little resistance wax cdTeretl tu the troops, and the 
expeditions were completely succc,-vifu]. I Tie first and second Miranziii 
ex|>editiorts of were directed against the Onikzm Eribca living 
along the crest of the Simlna- Ihcrc was little fightii^g, tml the 
expedition resulted in the occupittion of posts along tiiaL range ; and| 
except in 1897, there has been no trouble since then on the Orokzai 
border. 

In 1S94 the deputation of the Coimnissroncr of the Derayat to 
demarcate the border beEWcun V\'azTristdn ami Afghan territory^ and 
the invitation extended by the Ahmad^^i of Wana to the GovcmmcnE 
lo occupy their country'^ led to an attack by the Mahsuds^ under the 
leadership of the Mulla Powinda, on the CGnimissioner's escort, tn 
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tlie pkin. Ati e?«|>e<lt(ion rollowcd^ wluch efTci.u^d tlie submis^ 
slon fjf the tribe. Since 1894 has been occupiedp acid purin of 

^Sou[|]em ^V'azTristaii liii're administered by the Political ofRcer 

to charge. An account of the Chsirfll es|>cdilioTi of 1895 will be found 
in il>E article on Chitrai.. 

The suns tiler of 1897 found llie border in an inflaiiiniabic condition^ 
Exag^craLcxI necuunts had been circulated of the successes jiained by 
the Turkish armies in their war a^^tinst Cireece^ while the growth of 
ji fanatical spirit was fostered by the SIullLs and by the belief that aid 
lA ould be forthcoming fmai Kubul. .\|]art from these reasons for 
religious cxdtcmentp the operations taken to demarcate the new 1 >binind 
line, referred to below^ and the ocetipation of the Samftna ninge, the 
Kurraiii Daur^ and liV ina^ the pissage of British troo|j& through 

Viiriousi tractJsp and administrative grievance^ such as the las on KohAt 
salt, addcKi to the dLitiontent of the tribesmen. The prevalent exdtc- 
iiicnt first sprang into Ha me in Tctchi. An une^c^rceiud visit from iht 
Political officer, acci;>m[)anicd by an unusuaJly siojng uscori, on June to, 
to the village of xMaiifarp the inhabitants of which wcr« already in dis¬ 
grace for the liiLirder of a Hindu, cau^-d the explosion. After being 
haspitably entertainedp the trioo|>s were treacherously aiiackctJ. All 
the British military officers were killed or wounded, but ihe esctirt, 
with the J^olilical officer, withdrew in good order to Datta KheL 

The ne%% s|a^ead mpidly aisd every where formed the text of fanatical 
lurangueH by Mulllts, and in paitlcukr by a BunerwTU of Upper SwSt 
named SAd-ullah, whose cccentrictticss had earned him the iwmo of 
the M u III Mast=ln (' mad '). On July a6* follow-ud only by a few boys 
one of whom he proclaimed king of Delhi, he started from t^ndiikai, 
a village al>uut 6 miles ah<nt Chakdiirra. on the south bank of the SwAt 
river. Th*: Iribesmeti nm^ked after himp and by evening, with ever in¬ 
creasing numbers, the gathering approached the Mabkand. sudden 
attack was made on the Malakand and Chakdarm simultoneoubily^^ 'I’bc 
nutiibersp which at first had barely resiehod tpooo men, were rapidly 
iiwollen to r^^ooo at the Malakand and SjOoo at Chakdarra. H ca i-t 
fighting conlinuetl ai both places, until the Malakand was relieved 
on .\ugusL I and Chakdaira on the jnd. '1‘hu assailants then drew- 
olT with a loss of not less than 3,000 menp w hile the Briliah losses had 
amounted to 33 killed and j 8K wounded. On the relief of Chakdarra 
die gathering quickly dispersedp and the latk of punishment and 
preventinn of further combination was taken in hand at orure. 

Thu next to rise were ihc Mohntandiw Animated by the discourse* 
of Najm-ud-dln, the Adda MullA, a gadicring of about 5,000 armed 
men from all sections (oscept the Jaraksai) adtiuiced on August 7 
into tl?c PtJihdwar valleyp and attacked the vilkgu of Shankaigarh, in 
which there h a large Hindu clemonE, and the adjoining j.xjltoe post of 
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ShiibkidAr. Troopa vt'ere dlspatcbed from PcsKawflTj and the triliesmen 
were dfiven bai!k into the hills.. 

Meanwhile, throughout Afrfdi and Orifcjiai Tlrdh the exdJeineni had 
In-en gfoft ing : aiKi frequent nnnmifii reached I'eah^war, Kohlh ;ind 
Kurram of the reconciliation of intertribal feud^i and the gathering of 
clans for at ihe bidding of Mnlli; Saiyid Akbafp Aka Khcl Afridi. 
'I'he troy bit be^n with desultory' firing by the Omkzai at the trT.Kj|K^ on 
tliL^ Slin.%iia on Auitust 15- By the ^^rd and J4ih the whole of the 
pohiA in the Khyl)er3 held only by the Khyber Rides* whose British 
officers hud beeii withdrunn, fell before a strong combi nation of Afrldts. 
Hy the end of the month tEie OrakKai and Afiidis hud collected ijtOno 
men, al] the posts on the h^ifLrai. were closely invested, Shiitawuri 
(a iiolice post at the junritufe of U|i|H;r and l^wer Mlninzai) hud 
fallen, and Hungu wus threatened, llic siege of the bAni/bia jwsts 
continued till September 14* when Port {xK^khan and Kurt Cuvagnart 
(Giihstun) were relieved* the small [Mast of Saragarhi having fallen on 
Iseptembor 12. On the up;jroaoh of the relief force the enemy with¬ 
drew from the S.lEiiana ridge into the Khinki \ alley. 

These ynprovoked attacks^ which had not iieen without success^ 
involved active militar)’ o[>erutioru as a [nmishment and a deterrent, 
Hie operations begun with the disjiatch of two liifigades (7iOot3 men) 
to JJalU Khct in the 'focht TOlley^ w^hich caused the siibmlsstnn of the 
Maddu Khck who agreed to give yp seventeen ringleaders, make coni- 
peAs;ition for the pro^ierty Laketi ut Maizar, and p^iy a fine, 'fhe 
fiiiui ^lybrnissLon was^ jniwcver^ not concluded till irjci* after further 
operations. 

In SwAt u quicker settkinenE was made. Before the end of the 
yciir Up|K.'r Sw^at* B^ljuutp Chumla, and the Utnian Khcl country had 
been ix^netruted by British troo|is, and the fines imposed had been 
realised. In Janyury^* iSg^p an e^epeditien was .sent through Hyner, 
fines were realized from the Ktiudu Kbel and GudOns of the YOsuf^ai 
border, and the JiluHa MaslAn was csjjeHed by jwlitical pressure from 
] hr and SwJlt 'Hie ^[alakand Field Force consisted of three brigadeSp 
wi[h the usual com [element of divbiioni.L] irtaqis, in all tOpOoo men. 

The punishment of the M oh mauds was effected by two brigades 
(7pOM men) adv^ancing from PeshUwarp in co-operation with two Bothers 
detached from Ehc ^[atukand Field Force. IBMculties were en¬ 
countered in the advance of the Jaltur, during which the affair at 
In^yat Kila look place; but l'>efore the end of October the Mohmands 
hud been punished, and the Adda MullH fied to Afghinist^^ On his 
departure a fine was paid by the trilw und weapons were surrendered, 

Tlr4h was invaded from Mrrdnzai by the route passing from Shinwlri 
over the Chugru Kotal^ between the cliflTs of Darpf and the Sam^na 
Sukh. The army consisted of two divEsions,. under Sir \W Lockhai1,i 
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supported by column.s u.i Peshiwar and in the Kurrain. The advance 
IjejfAn on October i 3 , and on the 21st was fought the fu^verc action 
in which the British lo&s was killed and igi wounded, 

rhe troops then penetrated to Maidin and Bart- By 1 December 20, 
the OmliKii Imd completely fulAlled their obHg.nions^ inti ihe Arildis, 
who had as yel received 1 1 tile punishment, held out. Their territories 
vrere* therefore^ still further Imnicd ; but the demands of the Govern¬ 
ment were not complied with till Aprils 185S, and the posts in the 
Khyber were held by regabr troops till December^ when they 

were ma^ie over to the Khyber Rifles^ AI>otJt 30^000 men were 
employed In the Tfr^ campaign^ which had takets pl&ce in a diMcuh 
and unktiown country, with an enemy who gave the troops no rest and 
pri:*s.sed cloiie on the heels of every retirement, while cleverly avoiding 
resistance in Atrengih to an advance. 

Since the cc^nclusSon of peace with Hie Afrldis in iS^S^ihc f>order 
from the Kurtani northwardit has been undisturbedb In WazSnstin the 
period has also l>een marked by increasing tTanc^uillity, but on three 
occasions tn»ops have been required b On Docember i, i^o, the 
MahsOdSr whewe t>chftit^Our had lieen very unsad.sfactoryp w^ere pul 
under strict blockade. .\s the tribe continued its depredation.% their 
country was hamcd during the winter of [901-2 by constant incur.dons 
of lighily equipped columns. In the spring the fuies imposed w'ere paid^ 
stolen rifles were surrendered, and security was given for the fuliilment 
of the other terms dentanded. Since this seitlenient the behaviour 
of the Mahsuds, as a iribe^ has been conspicuously good, though three 
British oncers w^ere murdered by individuals in rf04-5. 

In jgoi troops were marched through the iMadda Khcl country, 
in N'orth IVaj^rtsUIOt to enforce complete compliance with the terms 
im|!i^:ES 4 d in 189^^ operatiotn^ were successful. 

In the autumn of [902 an incursion was made into the KAbul Khel 
country from Thai, Idak,. and Bannu. Inhere was link fight mg except 
with a band of outlaws at Gumatti, but severe punishment was indicted 
on the tribal with excellent results. 

By the lemts of ihe I'realy of Gandamak, the limits of the Afghin 
sphere of induence w'ere set back along the main lines between India 
and Kibtil to the western ends of the Kbyl^er Pass and the Kunmni 
valley, but north and south of these routes no boundary was fnfedn 
At intervals during their history ^me measure of control had been 
exercised over the Pathfln tribes from Klbul ^ and the more lm|X>rtan[ 
of themj such os the Afridis and Mohmimds, had been in receipt of 
allowances from the Amir for keeping open the ponies. But practically 
they Irad Ixen independent, and their ^^ai^ object bos always been 
to remain so. In 1893 tbe AmTr con;^enEed to a precise fixing *4 
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bouniLiriL-a. Jik 3 iiiissifni, under Sir ^Eonitnit DumnilT procwierl 
to Kibul to discuss the qUE^stiQn. .^n ftgrecnitinl was signed clefitiil;^|y 
fixing " the line which the Ijovemineiit uf India and ihe Am Sr have 
agreed ID regard as the frontier of Afgh^niistin from Chandak (in ihe 
valley of the Kunar river, 12 miles nE>nh of Asmarl to the l*er.^Lan 
iHJider." Comniis.^ions wx-te ncsl issued to demarcate the bcmntliirv. 
The ^Vsmtr Comnni^sion (i 3 ^) demarcated from the Hp^hgul v^illty 
nn the iKirders nf KAfiristaji to Naw;i Kota]^ a jjoirit on the confines 
of Bajaur and the Mohnond country. This delimiiatifin was accepted 
by lK>th {jovemments ^ but ^outh of the Naw\1 Koial no demarcation 
wa5 tnade^ owing 10 disagreement, the AmTr being ynwilling to admit the 
boundary framed by tisc Diiond agreement in the Mohmand territory. 
Between the lvll>u] river and ^iiarAm (Safed Koli) no demarcation 
was attempted. But in the same year (1894) houndaiy .^^tones were 
set up on the Kurram bordefp and orders were issued for dcmarcatioii 
from ttjf Kurnim to l}ic fEomal riverj which led to iho Mahsdd CKpe- 
diiion already mentioned. In 1895 this denmrcaiiofi w^s carried out, 
after which no further worl; on the tmundai^' ha?; been undertalten. 

From annexation till 1901 the Failvin frontier was under the control 
of the Punjab fiovt-mment, \arious schemes ha<| been propounded 
for an alteration of this arTangcmentn with the dtjublc object of securing 
closer and mcjfc immediate contred and supemsicn of thu frontier by 
the Supreme Gnvemmentp ami of nuiking such alterations in the 
personnel and duties of frontier ohtcials as would lend to the c^tablisih- 
ment of improved relations between the local British reprcscnlatives 
and ihe independent tribesmen. Of these schemes the most notable 
was that formulated by Uifd Lytton in 1S77, which \ms bid miide 
on the outbreak rif tl>e second Afghan ^Vnr in the 5>1h>wing yean 
1'he question was mised agaln^ in consequence of lire experienceii of 
1897; and tifier mature discusston and ddibemtion u scheme was 
formulated by which the Districts of Peshflwar, and Kohi^t^ to¬ 

gether wish the traits-Indus portions of Bannu and Dera Ismail Kltin, 
Olid th^^ Political Agencies its the Khyber. iho Knrmm, the Tochi, and 
WMa were reunncd from the control of the Punjab Administration. 
To thc^ areas w'as added the poliiii^l charge of Dtr, SwAi, and iThiirid^ 
the political Agent of which hiul never been subordinate to the Punjab, 
The new Province was constituted in 1901. under a < hief Gnm- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor Cleneral, with htad^|llartcrs at 
Peshiwar* in direct communication wish the Government of Tndb 
in the lorcign De|^trtmeni. In |)4^ailtlical quest sous there is no inter- 
medbry lietwecn the Chief Commissioner and the locnl odicer—an 
arrangement designed to secure b<uh prompt disposa] of references 
and the utilimtion of the expert knowledge of frontier crinditions for 
which the hteul of the adininistration is selected- 
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'I'hi? northern portion of nhat is now the Xorih-VVest Tronuer 
Province corresponds fairly closely with the i^icient kin^nms of 
UdyiSn:L {Swill) and Clandhflnr (Peshlwar)^ while Kurrtlin has been 
identifieLl with the Ki KLinj^Ivi of Uiueo and llannu with 

the cmifitry calW by him F.ttanap prolyl sly a Chinese tninscripiEon 
ihf a Sunsikrii fortii Wirrui or Barna. 

Objeitts of nrchLieotogical [merest are nor uni-oninioii in all these 
regions and niay k: divided into two njaincBtegorits : those which date 
from the era hkore the Muhamniadan conquest {looo), anti those of 
more rctitini DrigiiK 1 'he foroier Lire K^nericalty tteii^jrihed ns Buddhi&t 
or Grocco-Ruddhist. Coiisislitig of well-gnldcd roads, rock inscript ions 
for the presenalion of royal edN;i5, mawi^c buildings, and sculptures of 
an almost Hcllenicr eli^nce^ they form m unmistakable reci frd of the 
hiyh degree of many-siidctl oiviltMEion to wliich the people had attained 
before the advent of IslAm. 1 ’he antiquities of the Muhantmatlun era, 
on the other hand, with the except ion of a buildiny in Pe^hftwar city 
known the Gorkliatrb which takes its name from a Hindu shrine, 
consist chiefly of mo&quca^ tombs, and shrines, buildings of an exclu' 
sively religious naturep which evince no marked culture in the builders. 

Of ancient roads she best known arc to be found on the Kohat, 
Malakand, and Sh^hkot passes, where they arc still used for the passage 
of pack-animais. Ruin^ Htnicturies of a massive type of architecture, 
S4^jmc of which have been recO"n^;^ed as forts, others as monasteries and 
exist at many places^ Of these, the most fatuous are the ruins 
on Mount Banj in Gadun leiriior)' (identified by |>r, Stein os the 
fautous place of Ihiddhht ptlgtimage^ the £oene of Buddha's bexjy 
ofTering) ; those at Ch.^rsaclda, Jam&l Garhi, Kharaki, ^J'akht- 

l-Balmi, Bihrl Bahlol, Tiraki in Peshawar DislHct, Adh-i-Samudh near 
KoKat, the Akra mound in Tkmnu, and Kafir Kot in Dera [small KhJLn, 
hrom the Hites in PesKlwar District, and to the north ul it^ many ^'alu- 
abk lind^ of ct^ins In^iptionSp and sculptures Imve been mode at 
different times; and from the evidentx^ a0brded by these, such know'- 
ledge a^ we have of the ancient kingdoms of UdyAna and (landhlru 
and their dyrLa.>;ties is laryiely derived. Perliaps the most valuable relics 
of all rmm this |>oint of view' arc the famous Kharoshthi rock^tnscrip- 
tions at Shthbil^^rhi in Peshawar District and MAiiii^ehriJi in Ha/Ara. 
'rhe-Hc have been deciphered as slightly i^ariai^t ^ei^irms of a ^ries of 
edicts published aljout 350 under the orders of king /Vsoku, ttie 
graiKboii of i handioguptaj or iiindrocottUH, the renowned antayonl^t 
of SelGucuSf Alexander's general. Pre-^ful'uimmadan buildings, still 
extant in Other parts of the ProYince^ such as .\dhd-Samudb and Kafir 
Kot, have not been equally distinguished by such finds. 'Lhey appear 
to be of more recent construction than the remains in the northern 
regions, and to have been used more exclusively for defensive purpos«sf. 
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AmonjJi later biiitdsngs tneritifin Ills already iKtjn nratle uf tlie 
tkirkbatri, ones a place of HmdlJ pilgrimagep to which rtfurence Is madt' 
in Hlbar's Memoirs. The prc$enl builUmg was ertcied as a jresihou?^ 
for travellers under the orders of Ncr iVlaha]^ queen of the etnporor 
JahUfiglr The Gorlchatri, once the residence of General Avilabtkv 
wivo governed PeshAwar in the days of Sikh nilo^ fs now used ns a tu^sf/ 
ol^ice. Hesldes thiJi and the mgsque named after Muhahbat Khan, 
a Mughal governor of PesJiilwar^ and the countr)^ .seat of All Mardan 
Khan Durrani, now in iho nilddle oC cantonments and used as the 
District treasury^ neither Peshawar nor any other District of the Pro- 
v^ce can boast of any bnildings of later date than the eleventh centtity 
possessing either architectural pretensions or historical interest. 

The population of the ProtHnee as enumerated in i wa^ 2 , t 25,480; 
but this figure includes merely the population of the five British Dhtricts, 
the Kumuti Agency^ mil the ShiiAni country^ only 
the military t^^ts in the remaining territories having 
been enumerated. In 150J a Census was taken in the 'PiKhi valley, 
which w’as found to contain a resident population of ^4^1^70, It may 
be estimated that the whole Province 1 ^ a populatiim of nearly four 
millioiis^ 

In I he udministered DistricLs the dejisiiy of the population per square 
mile rose from 148 in iBqr to ija in igoi. The fertile valley of 
Peshawar supports jjo peiscms per square mile, Deni Ismail Kh5n 
being the most sparely populated District with 74, w'hile ihc Kurram 
Agency has only 4a. 

Of the population enutnemted in 1901, t6q,905 lived in towns and 
T 35 StS 7 S rmai areas. The Province contains one city^ Pf^shawam 
( population, 95tt4Xi including 31,804 in cantonments), its capital^ and 
four towns with more than xo,oco inhabitants : namely, Dura Ismail 
Khan (31^737), Kokat (3^?,7Ga), Bassu (14^^93 X Charsaooa 
( 30^515), The first three include btge cantonments. The Province 
has 15 smaller tow^ns and J134S villages, 1,067 *^f which contain over 
500 inhabitants t^ch. The Insecurity of life and property in former 
days coruiicnid the people to build large villages ai^ fortify them 
s^trongly, but there is now a marked tendency" to found new' homesteads 
which gradually grow into hamlets. This is especially noticeable in 
Hazara and Kohitt. tkryond the administrative border almost every 
family has walled homcHlead, and the villages often consist of 
a number of towers or hamlets fortified against one another as much 
as against eittemal enemies. 

During the ten yearsending rpoi the |>0|njlatiop in iIig British Dis¬ 
tricts rose from 11857,504 to 3'|04i,493, an incteitse of 9-9 per cenL 
Since jSSi there has been an increase of jo-j |jer cenL Precise com- 
iwi-son with ihc figures of 1868 and (855 possible, but the 
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since the lalteF year \ms uiidoiihicdly lieen vtry grcaii espe¬ 
cially m Pesl^war. In ihe decade ending 1901 the sncrea-HC of ihe 
popukuon itas almost entirely in the ruml aisis^ the tendency beiii^ 
for the sinalltir tomis to remain staiionary or even to decline Pesh- 
Swarcicyp however, incrtsised from S4+191 to 9S>M^ The f>opu.Ulion 
of the Province is still largely iiiirr»igi'aiiu though less so than formerly. 
More than ^41^000 iinniFgmntis of whom 76^000 came from Afghan¬ 
istan^ w^ere enumerated in 1901 ^ but against these has'e to lie set off 
S7,Qco emigrants. Neither the inrimigranlla nor the emigrants are more 
than aojoumers who s[iend the winter months away from their homes^ 
tradings poitturii^g^ or in less reputable empluyTiiertt. After anneKaiion 
the Districts of the l^rovince were to a large extent ailoni-^ed by settlers 
from the tribal territurics beytsnd the border and from Afghilnistiin. 
'Hie stream of immignition from iheF.e sources is now* weakening^ the 
descendants of the hr&i fseitlcrs luti lug occupied most of the cultivable 
area. Thus the popuhition fif the I>Utricts is far more stable than It 
w^as a gencmiion or rw'o ago. 

Tile age teiums of the Province are even more untiuatwotthy dmn 
in other parts of India. At [he Census of irjot the mean age of the 
population was ij-S for males and 33 for females. These bgurcs are 
low according to European standards and below^ the corresponding 
figures in the Punjab, but the age return is probably too inaccurate for 
any conclusions to be drawn. The mean age of MuhammadanH k 
lower than that of Hindus^ a fact explained by the larger number <jf 
childreni among the former. The number of children under ten is high, 
being 3,03a (compared with aj653 in the Punjab) in ever}' 10,000 of 
the populatiun. 

Ills registmticn of births aiMi deaths is defective, perhaps on account 
of the alleged TcluLtanee of Pathlns to register the birth of a girl. 
Vital statistics are coUecled by the police in rand tracts, and by 
inanicipal officials in niunici^ialities. The fol towing table shows the 
|>tincijKil vital statistics for the rrovince; — 
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Malarial fever Is rife during the autumn moiithti in all the Districts and 
in the valleys beyond the border. I'he virulent type which nescrubtes 
choEem and is known as ' PesbAwir fever^ still cccurs in that District^ 
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though il is ItSii pn.‘V^lun[ [liiin formerly. Aulumnal fever frcquei^tly 
a^sjnjmes .1 maligmnt form in Dera Ismail KhiSii. Diseases of iht lung3^ 
thDugb less fatal thaii fever, often CAUse heavy mortal [ly m iKe winter 
itinnlhs. Smalt-pot is noS rcsponssblc for many deaths. Stone Is 
ixmimoti Ihmughout the ['rovince. Cioitre aJlbcLs iho^ who drink 
water from the hill streams, and gutiiea-worm those who use tank- 
water. Eye^eetioru are j>eculiitrly conimon m the hot, dry Ihstikts 
of Eannu ajid Heru fSTilail Khan. 

ryplitiK in c|wdcmic form has visited nine times in the 

I MSI fifteen ycars^ ( ‘hoi era i^att ncrasbnal visitant. Until the spring of 
1906 the Province remained free from pLigue evcepi for a few- iti^iorted 
cases. The disease then appeared in a virulent form, but its mvagies 
were confiived to a stnatl area of the plains portion of fluKani Mistrict. 
'Fhe tmns-Iriiius I list nets and .Vgcndcs have so far escaped altogether. 

‘Jlte recorded rales of infant mortality (156 males and tsi females 
per births in 1901) would compare favunriihly with those in the 

Punjab if the registration were not dvivciive. Although female in^ 
faniidtle is not iaiS|jertcdj the births reported show a auirked citcess 
of males nver females uo boys being born to 100 girlsu Thuj is 
attribulLd In ihe reluctance of Ki thins to report the birth of a girl. 
Of the loTal population in r9oi, r, 159^3015, or 54>5 per cent., were 
males and or 45-5 per cenu, females. In other words, there 

were 834 feniaJL-s to every 1,000 males. In 1891 the ratio was 843* 

Among Muhammadans marnage is a civil contmeu Among Hindus 
it is in theory a sacrament and the tie is dissolvcti only by deaths and 
in the wife's case not even by death ; but in the frontier Districtii there 
us much laxity tn practice. U’uineii here do not octrupy a high position; 
hut custom, which is preferred to Muhami;ii4id4tn law by the ccniris in a 1^1 
cases where the fiarlies are agrEeuliitrisEs^ gives to whitlows and itit- 
nvtrtied daughter^ in the presernDc of male heirs a tig fit of maintenance 
only, and in their absence a life interest. wife is almost in^anaiily 
purchased^ her price lielng deterniiined by her looks. Infant marriugc 
is uikknown among she IVEuhammadan tribes on the frontier I Jivorce 
for infidelity is net uncommon; but a Pathiln, as a rule, txnisidcr^ it 
due to his honour to kill tioth the unCiiithful w^ife a,rtd her paramour, 
though in certain circumstances he will be content with topping the 
fotji fsf Ehe latter. Across the border divorcees and wEdowii are iwt 
iufreQuenily sold by the hysExiiuj, or by his heir the ease mav be, 
a Pa [bin s tnocher being a realfrjible assets There is no prejudice 
against widow' ramarriagep 1Tlc table on the next page give^i statistics 
of civil eoiKlition as recorded in 1891 and 1901* 

'llie figures ‘ihow that social conditions have changed liltJe since 
1S9J. Maniige is leis getieml than in the Ihinjab, a natural result -of 
the avoidance of early marriage. 
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The tlon^ininl lungiiage of the Province h PfishtQ, tchich 1>eEong>i lo 
[he Iranian bnindi of the Aryan lamily of speech. It hflii two 
dialects i a. hard or nc>rtb-ca5tem {Palehto)^ and a soft or siniih-wsieni 
(Pashto), The dividing line of these two dlaJecta itins westwards from 
Tlial through Kohat District almost to the Indus^ hot tlien turns north¬ 
wards and the speech of the Akhora Khattakin is the ?ioft Pash til. 
'J'hus^ PakhiD is ispoken in Bajaurj Sw|t, and Birncr, and by the 
\'iisuri£ai, Bangash OrakjEai, AfridiT and x\!ohniand Fat ha ns, while the 
Khattaks^ W'azlrs, Morwnts, arid curious minor tnfN.-s in the .south speak 
l^ashto. It has been asserted that thi.^ division of the language com- 
s|a»nds roughly with the tribiil systems of the Fathans^ those wrho S|}eak 
the hitn! fir nnrth-easiern Pakhto having a tendency to an oligarchic 
forni of govemntent, while the Paahtospealting branch is intensely 
democratic in OTgrihiTittion. 

The classical dialect Is tliat of die Vdsufteai, in which the earliest 
J^ashtLl works were eomposcdi. h is the purest and clearest form of the 
language. ^Fhe stilhdialects of the Utnian Khel tribCp of Bajaur, and 
of the Afitdis and Orakrai difftjr but little from it, though each has its 
own accent, and there are Local dl^ercnccs in vocabulary. The VV^azTrs 
kwe several which are probcibly removed from the s^icoch 

of the original Pathlns than the present standard dialect of Peshawnrp 
and they Imve retained many words still found in PunjShL Round 
Ranigoram in Waitirislint Hargistai or OriiiurT, an inde|»endcnt Iranian 
language^ is spoken by the Ormurs. The conquered strata of the po|>u- 
Ution on the frontier ^peak Indian dialects, called Kindkl in the north 
and Jalkl nr the Jal speech in the south, while Gdjarl is .spoken by 
irumv of eKu Chijars, who ate numerous in the hills of lioinani and to 
the ntirth of Peshawar. In the Kohist^^ {iarhwi and 'rorwflll 
are spoken; and the Bash karts of the up|>cr |>oflion of tltu Punjkora 
Kohisifin speak FioshkarT, which is said Eo he the as liajhwi. Of 
these tw^o dialects little is as yet known. 

'['he table on the next page gives the chief figures returned for 
languages in the tcrriEcries cniimemEed in and 1901. 

The population contains several ethnical strata, representing the 
deposits formed by diftcrent stteatns of immigration or invosloni Most 
numerous and irn|Hirtant laie the Pothins (FakhtAni), who regard thctii- 
sclves as the dominant class, and fonn the irLajortty of the ugricuUurafc 
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Ijopulation in Peiiliiiwar) KohAtt and Bannu, while beyond the adminis¬ 
trative iKirder they are in exclusive posse-ssion from CKitifll to the 
Gomal. In Idjuam, Gu^is and other tribes of Indian ori|;in pre¬ 
dominate, while Dera Ismail KhSn is inhabited mainly by Jats- 
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HathCn is not now a, racial term, wluttever its origiiul significance 
may Imve been- It now denotes status, and is said iit Swat and Dir 
to describe one who iMssesses a sltare in the tribal estate and who has 
ilierefore a voice in the village and tribal councils. One who has lo-st 
Ins shufie is called a/n^ir, forfeits the name of I'athiin, and has no voice 
in the councils. The Pathan tribes are mainly of Iranian origin, but 
many of their sections arc affiliated ctans of Hindkl or indigenous 
descent, others of Saiytd (Arabian), and a few possibLy of Turkish 
origin. The Pathlns in the settled DLstrii^ts and Kurram numbered 
833 , 779 , "wre than two-Mhs of the population, in 1901. 

Nest in numerical importance come the Awans or vassals wiih 
a41,000, mainly in Haztim and ihc Peshawar valley. The Gujais 
number tdS^ooo, of whom 92,000 arc in llazlra. They ore also 
numerous in Dir. .Swat, and Biljaur, where they speak I'ashtd, though 
oti the borders of Dir and Asmfir they retain their Indian sjteech. 
Other less nuinerntis triliea are the Jats (Sr.ooo), mostly in Dera Ismail 
Kh«n, Saiyid<i (77,000), Tanaolis (62,000, immigrants from Tanawal), 
MalliAis (27,000), Dhunds (15,000), Balwhs {24,000), RAjputs (lo.ooo), 
Shaikhs (19,000), Khanals (16,000), Muglials (14,000), Kureshis 
(14,000), Bflghbtins (t2,ooo), ParAchas (n.oooX Kossahs (7,000), 
Surenis (7,^), und Gakhat^ (6.000). Of Himlit castes, the Aroias 
(69,^00), Khattrls (34*^00), and BiAhmans (15,000) arc irapcuiant. 
In tribal territory, besides the tribes already alluded to, the 'J orwitl 
and Carhwr reside in the higher ranges of Swflt and the Bashkaif in 
the Punjkora hills. In Jandol and MatdAn am various other tribes 
of Kafir descent converted to Islam, and now reckoned as I’athiltis. 

Of the artisan classes, the most numerous are the Tarkhans or car- 
pentets (40,000), some of whom are rising under BritLsh rule to the 
Status of a professional cIo-Ss as trained engineers. Nest to them in 
numerical strength arc the julahas (weavers, 38,000), then come the 
IxihArs (blacksmiths, 27,000), XIochls (leather-workers and shoemakers^ 
13,000), KunihSrs (potters and brick-burners, 20,000), SonArs (gold- 
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smiths)^ and Tdis (oil-prcs5er?, lo^aao). The Kashtntrif- (wfKsl-VLc^vcr?; 
nrd gcnerat labourers} number 35^000- Of the nicnkl djmtsij the 
Xais (biirbtfs) stand firat niimen'c-alljf wiih Xext io tlicru 

CLtme the scavi^gtrs^ 22^000 in all tl-thcr ins^mtid classes arc the 
] ^hohis and ChhTffib 3 b (wiishL-rmen^ 17^000), and tlte MlrfisJs or Uutns 
^village uiiustrels, j i^ooci)^ 

I'hc iiredominance of Isiftfn tmy l>e gauged b)- ihc fact dml i. 957 i 777 
(jcrsonSi or 92 per cent, of the poimlwtion enumeniled in igoi, were 
returned m Mnhanimadans. In tKe tribal areas not enumerated its 
importance is still mure niarkedp though Hindu trader^ are found even 
in the T^dldest tmets and receive ample tulemdon frofn thdr Muhani- 
niadiin overlords. Tfrfth hns a colony of i^ikhs. I'hc Muhamniadaiui 
are mainly Sunnis, less than one |)cr cent, confessing the Shiah tenets, 
though the Turfs und some of the Bangash tribes in Kumim are 
avoived Shiahs^ as are inany of the OrukTui Fathans in Tlrih, and the 
sect is tdso found in Kolifii and the Shiriiii country. 'I'he Shiahs 
are chiefly distinguished by the reverence they |jay to Saiyfds as 
descendants of Alt, i*hile amimg the Sunnis Mullaa or priests exercise 
supreme influence. Fanaticisni is violent throughout the Ftovince+ 
As preached by the MullAs^ Islam is a religion of gloomt songs and 
dancing being condemned by them, uhik n i^ottibre fanaiici.sm, com- 
{lalihlc willi degraded luomhljv is incukaiedr Shrines abound and 
are objeeu of pilgrinsagei, fairs beir^ held at each on specified days, 
'fhe shrines arc of aaints who have obtained a reputation for iiiiraculous 
powen; or spiritual excellence. They are so numerous that few possess 
special cminent-Ci hut thfjse of the Akhund of SwSe and of the Fir Halia 
in Htincr attract pilgrims from all parts of the Muhammadan worlds 
At unMt shrines lx;di)y ailments may be cured or other advantages 
ublaincd. 

Of the total pfjpulation of the Froii-incet only 5,273 (indoding 533 
native), or 0^25 per cent,, were returned as Christians in 1901. The 
Church Missionary Society lias flourishing statiom at Peshawar and 
Hannu^ with unEpoi^ls at Mardin and Tflnk. The medical w^ork of 
the nussion is most henchctal+ and people come from great dkiances 
to he treated by the miission doctors, 'ftiu Province lies in the Angli¬ 
can dioc^ese of laihore. It is all included in Ehe Roman fatholic 
ja^efccture of Kashmir and KAfiristIn, excej)t[ng J>era Ismail KhAn 
l>i5irict, which lie-S in the dioce^ of Lahore. 

The majority of the people of the Province are agriculturists. In 
7901, 64I per cent, of the pcpuliitioti was returned as dependent on 
agriculture. 1'his high percentage iliustmtes the backward OMiditiofl 
□f industry^ only 14^2 per cent, bcii>g returned as employed in the 
preparation and supply of material subslancesv and 2-3 per cent in 
comnicrce. The artisans arc cotton-weavtnrs (j^oooX leather-workers 
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(2^,Doo), blai:k?jTilitKs and carpenlers (26*000)^ and potters {i2,qoo). 
Other L\ik5^ are wmiily employed in the Large cantonmeniy. 

The food of the pedant has Stnproyed considerabty since annex-nirjii. 
meals a day ore u^uak one ai 10 a.and the ochetp iht |>rinei[)a] 
mea!j iL S prtnn or earlier in winter. 'ITie oarly breakfast of the Punjafj 
h seldom taken cscc[jt in and even there consists only of food 

Itft from the pr(i\']ous evening. 'Ihc lownsdbtk as a mle cut wliftitcn 
bread. In summer the well-to-do countryman consumes a mixture 
of wheat and hcirley catts^ vegetables^ pot-herbs^ wild fmitj and milk 
in swouLs [n winter, maize and millet are the staple diet, as 

they arc ^td to l>e more warming, but a mote obvious reason is the 
fact thuit they arc har^ewted in the autumiu In tlm irrigated ira-iUs 
the |>eopU- live lietterp eating a mixture of rice, |>u]sCp and 

vegetables, am! a kind of hot porridge. 'I'he poorer pear^oilsp however, 
sell their rice and wheat, and use the cheaper millet. All Puthins 
eat meat when they can afTord it. The J^aihSn is gencnilly abitcniititi^, 
and outside the towns the tjf opium oM ^ipirits is regarded us 
dUreputable. Smoking is univer-Hfll, despite the efforts of the Mullns 
to put a Slop to tn 

'I'he dress of the peasant consists of a lurbun, a loose shin iw tunk^ 
Ixiggy trousers, lied round the warst by a running strings and two or 
three shawls nr a SwSti blanket wTapped round the waist or pUeed 
on the head as a protection against the ^un. [n \^'a;elriNtlii the shirts 
or tunics worn by the men, though indescribably filthy, are often 
club^^mtely embroidered round the neck and down the hack, ^^aist- 
t'oats are worn not uncomo^only. A li^thern belt always^ worn no 
a journey by those who have arms to put in it. In parts of the southern 
Ihstricbi auujflg the Jats I he Erousers are replaced by a loin^loth^ and 
u sheet is thrown over the shoulders. ^Vumen w^ear an upper garment 
foriTiing a bodice and skirt in one piece, dark blue in colour w ith a red 
border^ and a yoke. Underneath are worn bsiggj' lrou.sers, and above 
is a shawL i^ndals ijf gnis>i or k^ather or shoes of the ordinary Funyab 
type are wnjrn by btjEh sex&*. Under Muhammadan rule a Hindu 
wa-s mA allowed Eo wear a turbaiu and a skull-cap is still hiif head-dresA- 
In winter FaEhAn^ wau a /wj/f/j or shee[:^skiEi coaE w][h the wool in¬ 
side. tn Ehc south the hair xs generally allowed Eo grow long mid 
somcEinies to curl inEo rIngleiF,. In Peshiwar the I'aEhSTi shaves ]iis 
head. 'J'he liair of the women is e|al>omEely braided. 

A hnubc generally consi.sEj^ of a single tooni aboul 15 t>y rj feet, 
built of the maEerial most easily obtainable. In Kohdt and parts 
of Hozdra rough stone ocnienled with mud is used, with coarse sbtc 
for the roof. EUewhere the walls are made of mud mixed with straw 
or of grass wattles. AVooden rafters supprjrl Ehc roof, which is of 
mud and Hat. The internal jirrangement-^ are very simple. Tlie grain- 
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saTa ll]^ pniici[jj.l pit^cc uf furiiiturL!: and ivru ur thrL’c bcd:s a low 
blool or twot some spindle,^ ba.sl?eis for w ool and cloilie^ coininleie 
tlic \kx, l-lospiuility iii a clinractcri^iic of tlic I'aihln, and eiiiiy vil%t^ 
hns its gueiithou^p inaimaiiicd by the headinan or a few of ihe leading 
villagers. An unlimited su[>]>ly of beds, blankeiSp smd food is ihe 
mark of a true Patbaii headman^ and to a gjeal eatenl his lufluence 
depends on hiii estravagante in enterlaining. An ordinLiry^ guest re¬ 
ceives bread and iionie condimeitl-s but for an honoured guest a fowl 
and (uT Li powerful chief a sheep or goat is killed. The gucsithousv 
is al-w used as a village club where residents and visitors assemble 
to ^moke and talk, and the hnehelors cjf the village sleep there, as 
Paihijn cusiom docs iwt allow ihem to sleep at home after reaching 
inftn^s estate. As dsewhtre, [he Muhaminadans in this rrovince bury' 
their de^id. Hindu;? bum them, but it is not tisUfiil to v:arry the ashes 
to the Ganges. 

Most PathS-n-s urc fond of field .sporE.s, such as hawkingt hunting 
with dtigs, and shooting. Frequently they coTnbine with these the 
more e?eciling pleasures of highway robbery, caltle-liFting, and burgtaryv 
in |)aiLs of Xohat a favourite pastime \& to beat the low' jungles at night 
with blaiiiig torches^ ^ that atry hares or ^lart ridges that may bt' 
disturW are doubled and secured. In the north fighting ram!> and 
cjuaib afibrd great amusement^ and young men phy a wrestling gmnic 
rather like cEx^k-fighttrg. Farther south Ecnt-pcggiiig is the national 
>!;amcr and on every^ CKrcasiun of rejoicing all who own horses assemble 
for the sport# In default of a wtHxicrt |jcg an iM grass sandal will 
sene. .'IrWn, a kind of prisoner’s base, is plaj'Cd keenly in llannu, 
though not perhaps to the same extent as in the adjoining Punjab 
Districts. Everybody i.s fond nf music, singing, and dancingn and the 
hairGiegorian style of music affected by the minstrels is not unpleioilig^ 
It is claimed for them that they distinguish interval^ loo subtle for 
the Huro|H^n v&r lo appreciate^ though they know' ncahirig i*f ham^oovT 
and consider EuTE»pean music mere noise. 'Fhe recitations i>f the 
ntinstrels are sometimes epic in chanicterp but love-songs and buries|Ue^ 
arc favourite subject^; also. Some of the Latter are w-hty and do not 
s|iarc British Oflcn, however^ Ixuih retritation and gesture 

are obacenc# Muhauiimidans picnic and feast on the iwti Id fesEivalin 
and Hindus celebrate the Bfiisakhi in April and the T^aschra in Octo¬ 
ber. In Peshawar a fuir called the //lafnia mi/a is held in the early 
spring In honour of Sakhi Sarwari a Hindu sainh ^'ho is held in equal 
honour by Hindus and Muhammadaris. 

Naiiv^ whether Muharnmadaii or Hindu, have generally two 
names, thoolgh sometimes one is considered nufficient^ tn common 
speech names arc contracted; thus Fatch-ud-dfn will be Fattu to 
his comrades, and Kail Hahi will become Ftizlu.. U licrc two men 
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in the villacfi have the sunie dhtoc, the natiK* is nfivn .iddcd. 

and if ihev also belong to the Ainic tribe their falhew iwnies arc 
added to dUiinguish them- A son never receives bis fathers Mine. 
Honorific titles arc wnsidered very important, I best* are of two 
classes: those conferred or formally recognbsed by (K>vcrnmcni, such 
as RjiilL+ &irdftr, Rai Itihadur, or Hai Sahib fot IJindiiiii aitd 

Rajs, Nftwab, Mirsft, Mir, MUn, Khan Sahib, or Khin Bahidur for 
Muhunnnadam ; and, second!}', those which have a costomar) validity 
in native society, :ind are therefore usmi as a inaitcr of courtesy by 
Europe.ins in conversniion or official cornmnnicatiotis- These irelude 
Pandit, Misra, Bhai, BSwa, iJla, and Sodhi (Hindus), and Arbab, 
Khan, Kajii, Mmilvi, Munsht, Mir/a, and Malilc (Muhamniatlaiis). 
Khan, which liieralTv means 'lord,' is udoi«ed as a matter of course 
by every Paihan, Hite Mr. in English, tind Ls suggestive of the Pailiftn 
attitude t,» other tribes. Two Muhammadan gentlemen in llaraia 
bold the title of Kaja by licence froin Govcrnnicni, and the whole 
tribe of the (Jakbars put Raja before their names. In this Province, 
4i; elsewhere, a man’s name Is an untnisiakable indication of Itis re- 
hgion ; but tlttre arc insstiuitts of liiiitlu fiinTilics who unii the dis- 
tinctively Muhammadan title of Khan, while the reverse |iroccss is 
eaemplilied in the Gakhars, who art xMuh,immadans to a man. 

In the spiritual hierarchy titles arc of even greater imixwlance. Suiyid 
b a title given only to descendants of the Prophet. .Vest in order is 
Ml3n, one wlio is descended from a saint of okl time and of more thitii 
Wl or tribal celebrity. Kuresbis rank as Mtans. Nevt come Akhimd* 
zidas or l*lr£5dasdesccndanLs of holy men having local or tribal repute. 
I.ast conic the Sahibridas, descendants of MulISs or priests who had 
act|uired a rcpuution for sanctity. Yet these religious classes need not 
necessaiilv occupy themselves with religion, and thdr jjiofession or 
character aflects their status only to a slight esltnt in popular esiecin. 

The settled Districts of the Province form two main tracts, which 
differ markedly in their agricultural conditions, 'llie first lies e^t of 
[he Indus, and consists of the sul> Himalayan District 
AfiiEultnre. where the soil, deep and rich in the plain 

tracts, hut shallow and stony in the hills, receives sufficient rainfall. 
Here a good spring crop is assured in the plains, escupt tm the rare 
occasions when the winter tains fail; but the autumn harvrat is inferior 
to that of the lower hills, where it forms the chief crop, while the higher 
altitudes above 5,000 feet hardly produce any liarvesi in the spring. 
The other tract, west of the Indus, may be further subdivided into 
stony uplands and level plains. In both tracts the rainfall, which 
averages less than 10 inches in the year, is uncertain in amount and 
unev^ in distribution ; and both depend largely on irrigation. The 
plains comprise the Peshiwar valleys the Hamm and Marwat plants 



Ilf llannu Disinct, .ind thnl af Dera Urmli Khin ; but the soils \' 3 .ry 
gnsiUy. A ligtiE, [Kirvu^ surface soil+ more or less intermiKed wIUi sand 
and underlain by strong retentive cky, is found in I'esliiwiirt while a 
Bandy gravel predominates in BitnnuT and Sand tn the ^farwai valleys^ 
In Dera Isirtail Kbln^ the ddmaff, or " skirt of the hills/ has A ckyey 
soilj and is fringed vrixh. a strip of alliisial lunm along the Irtdiis. Wher¬ 
ever irrigation is appliedi the rich silt deposits tend to make the soil 
deep and stiHi with a large admiKture of clay. Cultivation depends 
more on facilities for irrigation than on the intnnsie fertilil^ of the soil. 
The Toshaw-ar and Bannu valleys arc well inij^ted and Arc, thcreforei 
highly cultivated; in ^^^v^vrat, which depends mainly on the minfall, 
the harvests arc precarious; atul in the the crops depend on 

the embankments, w^hich hold up the surface water, or, in the rivciain 
strip* on wells and detods from the Indus and the fertilizing flofxis 
brought down by hill torrents. In the hills the best cultivation h found 
in the valleys of Koh^t, which gencmlly contain a good clean loam, 
^ii^gular]y retentive of moisture^ and therefore well ahk to resist drought. 
Elsewhere she hill soils are thin and \v^Wn and the liar^est is entirely 
dependent on welE^ilmed rainfalls 

There are two harvests ^ the A/iafi/ or autumn, sown from Alny to 
August, Eind reaped between early SeptemlHir find the close of the year; 
and the mM or spring h4iirvesi^ sown from October to January and 
mostly reaped in .Vprd Or May. Extra spring crops, chiefly tobacco* 
melons^ iStc.^ arc cut in June* Sugar and cotton sire classed as belong¬ 
ing to the autunm harvest, but are on the ground for nearly a year, 

'Fhe systems of cultivation vary greatly, as might be expected where 
conditEon^ are so dix'ets(L^ In Harilra the main factor {s the elevation, 
the cold mountain ranges firoducing little but aulumn crops, while in 
the pbios the is the chief harvest. In highly irrigated tracts, 
whether in the plains or in the fertile valleys of KohSt, the cukivalorii^ 
main object is to make the most of the water at his dispo^alj and the 
best lands are Cropped twice a year for together. Even inferior 
lands often bear two siiceesstve crops, followed by a )'eflris fallow ; but 
in she parts of Dera Ismail Khln watered by embankments, where land 
is ver)' abundant, the people prefer to leave the land fallow for two 
yearn out of three. 

R[jta[ions are to some e.xtent followed, the idea being, os in Ikinnu, 
to follow- jiuch crops as wheal, cotton^ tobacco, or turmeric, which arc 
considered exhausting, by driver, mais^Ci barley, or some other recuper¬ 
ative crop the residue of which is ploughed into the Miil. M'hcn the 
crop dcficnds on rain, Ehe system puri^utd is largely determined by the 
chameter of ihe aoiband by the rainfall of each season ; some land^ ore 
cropped only once every three or four years^ otliers are cropped continu¬ 
ously until exhaustion compels a fallow., and one year the cultivation 
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will be all for autumn> the next all for spring crops. CulUv'aiion in the 
tndu^ rii’craiD is equally variable, a* it depend4i on the floods.^ 

The tillage of the rro^ince is not of a high order. This 15 due 
in part to the now obsolescent custom^ formerly universal in all Pathfln 
tribea, of a periodicaJ reiiisttibulion of hokllngs. Furtltcri the Pathlin 
i$ notoripusly la^y, arid half a century of settled govemtuent has not 
altogether dispelled the demoralization caused by the anarchy that 
prevailed before annexation. In the lighter soils the seed is often 
sown at the Ttfsi ploughing, but other soils arc usually tilled rrom three 
to six times, according to the crop. The ploughi drawn by cattle, 
resembles that used in other parts of Xorthem India ^ but a large 
heart-shaped iron sptidc i.s often used in the heavy clay soils by the 
Banniicbbi and in Daur, cither to break up the ch^ds before ploughing 
or instead of the plough. Seed is usually .wwn bitwdcasL Weeding 
is seldom aitcmpied. Klanure is U4cd near villages, its use being 
limited only by the amount available. In Marwatj Yusufzaih and the 
Khattak and Mlraust^i tmet^i In Koh3.t, culib'atori often cut the stalk 
clo&e to the ear, leading the ^triw to rot on the ground, while else- 
where it is utilized for foddetn fiiain is trodden out by i^xeri, and 
winnowing is done by hand with fans. 7'he agricultural implemeotj; 
in use are of an ancient type, but the iron sugur-mill has almtiSt 
entirely replaced the old wooden press. 

In 19Q1, 1,363,000 persons^ or 64-5 per cent, of the population, 
were returned a.s supjjDrtcd by agriculture; and of dteset 41^^000, at 
31 per cenLj were actual workers^ Of the latter, ii6,odo were peasant 
prtiprietors, including culrisating owners or mortgagees, an<l ibS^ooo 
were cultivating tenants, only 28,000 being non-cultivating owncrx or 
tenants. Agricultural labours numbered only 15,000 actual workers, 
most of the agriculture! work being done by the cultivators themselves 
(who are often able to assist one another when harvest time falls 
dilTerently in difTcrent places^ and by village menials—tanners^ sweepers^ 
and the like—who in addition to their proper calling obtain a great 
portion of their income from harvest wages paid in kind. 

Wlieat is the chief crop of the spring harvest. It is sown usually 
id ibe latter half of October and November, hut sowing may begin 
as early os the middle of Beplcmbnr or as Iflle as the middle of 
January. The harvest is gathered in May and June, Wheat orduionly 
covers 1,094 sqmwe miles, though In good years, such as 1891, iSySp 
□rid 1904, it wtkS sown on more than 1,406 square rniles. About one- 
third of the crop ts irrigated^ Tlic average yield per acre Is on irrigatetl 
bdd from 7J Civt, to 1J tons, and on unirr^ated land from 3| ewt, 

lt> J GWL 

Barley is next in imp<»rtancc. Jt ordinarily occupies more thud 
313 ‘jquart miles, tliough in gf>od years, such a^ iSyr and tSyS, it 
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ci;3vers double that area^ ind in a jear of sca.Ti:it>', like sinks 

to 156 square miles. Although sown rather later thin it is ihe 

first crop to iipen in the spring, and liatTvcsdng t>egirt5 as early as April 
About two-fifths of the crop is usoally grown on tnigaicd land. The 
yield por aere is slightly less than that of wheal 
GiaiTip which ordinarily covers about z8S square miles, is sown at 
about the same time as w'beit and birlcyr and reaped as a rule after 
the latter and before the former. It is grown chiefly in Baniiu, which 
returns nearly two-tlurds of the total area covered by this crop. From 
4 to 5 cwt. per acre Is a good return. 

Maize* the chief crop of the lutiunn hirvtijt, generally covers about 
635 square iniles, coming next to wisent. It is sown in July or August, 
dr occasiorudly as early as April, and is harvested from the middio 
of SepEeniber to the end of November. More titan half the crop 
is usually grown on irrigated land, Hu/.ara being the only District 
in which it is largely produced without irrigalidn. Peshawar and 
HaziEra claim most of the out'turn, and it is pntclically^ uiiknoivn in 
Dera Ismail Khan. An acre of irrigated land will give from 10 to 14 cwt. 
of maize* while un irrigated land seldom produces more tlian 5 cwt« 

The area under spiked millet or ddjra 
is ordinarily ^liout 313 .square mileFi, though in bad years, such as 
iSgi and r^oo, it k le^ than half as much. June and July are the 
liest months far >;c»wjng* though it may be sown as early os Aprilp and 
it is niiostty reapetl in October and November. Dera Ismail Khlii 
and Kohat arc the chief DistricU for AiyV*!* which is rarely irrigateih 
Froirt j to 7 cwt. jier acre* accordiug as the land is with or without 
irrigation* is the u^ual yield of and also of/baw* 

(ireat millet or occupies usually about 

109 square miles, in good years^ such ^ rS^i and 1^913* it rose 
to 156 square miles^ while m 1902, a bad yean iilell to G3, It is chkHy 
grown in Pc^hAwar* where very little spiked millet is grown. 
than a quarter of the crop is irrigated- , The sowing and harvest tiu>e.s 
are the same os for spiked millet. The crop is often grown for fodder, 
and is then sown very chickly iind known as 

Rice IS but little cultivated^ covering only 49 square miles on an 
aveiage* chiefly in Ifazlrap [^eshawar, Kurram, and Tochih h IS 
confined to irrigated land, and pelds 3 to 10 cwl* per acre. 

Beside^ gram many varieties of pulses are grown, usually raided 
with other crops. Of these the chief are m^sA rad/aftfs), 

{R and m^yfA {P. in autumn, and 

{£rvvm /fjf^)in spring. MirsA and mwirjf ordinaiily cover 31 square 
miles, though in 1S93 they were sown in about twice that area, and 
the other pulses ocmpicd 109 square miles. 

Cotton, mostly produced In Teshiwarond Dera C small Khin DfstrurtSf 
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h on Liliout 50 iiqtlftn* imltis, rifiing in gotnl sncll a?. iKyr 

and 1396+ to loo, and falling in l>ad surh a?* and lyoi, Xu 

5 squtirti inik'S. The seeds arc used ^ls kuldtr. 

The oikrops chiefly gfowp are /i/ {Scm/ffvni iWrVwwj) and rapesecd. 
They ordinarily cover about no square milts; but in good years, 
such as 1891 and 1893, the area increases to more than double. 

Ah recently cstimatedp the total production of food^rains in an 
aA'ciage year in the Province {imounts to about 539,000 toiiSp and the 
total conaumptiorij including fodder, granij and wastage, to 552,000 
tons. The excess of comumption over productioat however, is ^jarily 
due to the large number of tcmiwrary imniigrants and tneti in Govern- 
meni: service. 

Tive total area under fruit orchards is estimated at 4,000 aerei, 
of which 3x700 acres are situated in i'eshHwar DistHcL J he chief 
kinds of fniit are grapes, |X'aches, Orleans plums quinc^ 

pears^ figs, fiomegranatesj watcr-melonA, loquats^ and dates. Mulberries 
grow wild almosl ever,'where, Most of the protluce is consumed 
loyally: hut ilates from Dcni Ismail K.hain find a market in Multdn 
and other neighbouring Districts, while apricots from Ihi/lra and 
grajics from Kohilt are i^ent as far as Kilwalpindi and somciitiies 
l^bore^ The only District which tJtpMiris fimit in cansiderable 
quantities IS Pesblwar. 1'he syntem of fruit cultivation is rmde, 
though An occasional attempt Ivas been niadt; to introduce improved 
varieties. Pomegrariflies are the fruit mosl extensively cultivated, and 
the Pcshlw’ar pomegranate is now' considered to be superior in quality 
even to that of Jalalabad. The jjfincipal varieties of grapes are Miimi 
(^secdless^) white and SfdJm black with *roijnd bcnrieSi and Ausaif/i 
with long oval berries. The annual export of fresh fruits from 
Peshflwar is estimated in maunds at: pomt^anates* 37pSoo; quinces 
and pears, 37,500; giapcts, 4.5005 peaches^ 4 fSo®j Orleans plums, 
1^500; lotah 35*500 maunds (3,130 tpns). Fqmegninatcs are sent to 
the whole of India and as far as Rangoon; quiiKCS are chiefly con¬ 
sumed in the pLinjab, w hile |>ear5 go to Rangoon; the ex|»cirt of grapes 
And peaches is genemlly limited lo Northern India^ a small quantity 
only being sent to Calcutta^ as they do not keep longer than about 
five days; for the same reason, plums are mostly exported to the 
Punjab, only selected fruit being dispatched to Calcutta. A con¬ 
siderable portion of the fruits imported from across the frontier comes 
to Peshawar; this largely consists of dried fruits (almonds, raisins, 
nuts, and the like), but also includes musk'Hielotis, grapes, and fiome- 
granates- A special fruit van, booked every day from Peshawar to 
HowTah during the busy months of September, October, lUid November, 
in the height of the ijomegmnate, quince, and pear season, carries 
about 5,000 maunds a month. 
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In but few tracts^ outside the lodus valley, are conditiotls suital^lc 
for sinking inigatton wells; KiU. loarisi are largely taken for the con¬ 
struction and re|j4tr of the dams, by means of which the surface water 
fronj tlic hills is utilized for irrigattonn Advanc&i for seed and hullocks 
after the monsoon rains are usually in great demand. Between i8gi 
and 1900 about Rs- 19,000 was lent annually under die ljm<\ Improve- 
incnt Loans Act^ and the ad\mices amounted to Rs, iOpOOo in 1900-1 
nnd Rs, 39,611 in [903-4. The loans bear internist at 6| |ier cent, 
per annum, the b^irrower's holding being hyimthecaled as stscurily. 
Under the Agriculturists^ l^^naiVi Act aiwut k*. 40,000 w^as advanced 
annually from iSgi k> tgoo; Ra. 50^000 was lent in igoo-z and 
Ks, 49,347 in 1903-4. I’hcsc loans are matle on the borrower's 
pers^jRaJ security. 

Throughout the Province the amount of agricultural indebtedness 
is ocuiriderable^ but in Koh^t the Pathan proprietaiy boditt are strong 
enough to pm^nt their lands from passing to outsiders. In the other 
Districts there is some danger that the agricultunil tribes may be 
expropriated, and the Punjab Land Alienation Act has been extended 
to them (excluding Pesh^w-of) In a modified form. Creditors are 
nearly always Hindus of the ttading classes^ and the mte of Interest 
oil loans may he anything from 13 ceiit+ upwards. 

The I'rovEnce iiosses^ no noteworthy breed «f cattle, except the 
J^esht^^-ar buHato, which is used for burden and wiU ratty to market 
as much as 10 to 15 raaimds of ;igriculttiml produce The other 
local breeds are small .md weiiks but as there is not mneh w^ell-irriga- 
tion strong cattle are not required- WIsen ncededi tbey are generally 
imported from the Punjab. 

Sheep and goats nre bred in every District, but large numt>ers ore 
also brought fujiil acro^^j the border for ihe winter grazing. ^Fhe two 
chief breeds of sheep are the ordinary ibin-taikd I'ariety of the Punjab, 
and the dumAt or fat-tailed. Sheep and goal^ arc kept fur I heir w ipoI 
and hair and the profits from the sale of the young, and iKcrc is a large 
market for mutton in the cantonments. 

Camels arc largely Ustsl for tran!A|Mirl, but are not bred except in 
KohJlt District. 

No District has any special reputation for its horses, though horse- 
breeding h encouraged by the ^pply of stallions kept by the Impefial 
Kemount department in Hazara and by the District boards in the 
rctnaining Dfstricti 'J1ie best anlmaJs are Imported from beyond the 
border. Donkeys are much for local transport; arxl the Remount 
department kctpji donkey sialliuits for muk-breeding in Kaz.^ra, where 
the nature of the counrry rendeo^^ the u*Jc of mule transport indis- 
[icnsible. 

Of the IfitaI cultivated areii, 73 [jer cent, isf defiendcnt tm the rainfall. 
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= <; per cunt, h irrigated hy raniils, = per cent k irrigiited by pcrenninl 
streams dr inundated by river ftoods, and ^ess than one per cent, is 
irrigated from wclk The pteseni caruil sj^tcnis utilize the waters of 
the Kabul, and Hari river? in Peshftwnr District^ of the Kurram 
in the Kurram Agency and Bannu, of the ToebE in I^aur and BannUF 
and of the minor affluent? of the Indus in the remaining Districts. 
1’hc InclU'i itself has not a* yet afToided any great supply for irrigation ; 
but a scheme for un mundation canal on its western bank at Paharpur 
in Dera Ismail Kb^n District, which would command nearly ^4 square 
mile?, is under pTepatalion. 

^Vork will also shortly begin dei a holder projt^etj that of bringing 
a canal from the Swat river by a tunnel under the Makkand Pass into 
the easiurn portion of Peshawar District, ^Vhen completed this will 
supply, besides the indejMinderit villages of Sam Ranizai, from which 
a water rate will be leWed, an area of nearly joo square miles in the 
north-eastern portion of the Districi, for which the existing Swat River 
Canal does not suffice. 

The demand for irrigation is greatest in the arid plains of Ucra 
bmail Khfln and B;innii, In the former District there is considerable 
irrigalion from the creeks of the Indus, and from hill torrents and 
perennial streams, but no large canal has been made, Bannu is in 
parts vcr)' highly fmgated, 30 |jcr cent, of the cultivation in that 
Dis^trict being protected by cartes. In the Daur tract of Northern 
Wa^ristin the whole of the cultivated area is irrigated Nearly all 
the Cultivation in the Kurram valley h watered from the Kurram ri\’er 
and the snow-fed slreairis which descend; from the eastern slope'* of 
the Safed Koh. In Kobai the Kobftt I'oi and |a;rennial streams 
irrigate cotusidcrable areas, but the broken character <jf the District 
forbids any large schentes. Hazflra po&se^^ an ample rainfall, and 
iLs hill tracts artr to a great extent independent of ainak; but its 
plains and oisen valleys receive ;ill abundant ar^d ferliliring irrigation 
from the pcrennisil streams, the Kunh^f;, Siran, Dor, and Hairoh. 'rhe 
District in which irrigation lias been most fully utilized is Feshiwar. 
U'ells are confined to the SwAbi ffiM/ of Peshi^waT, the Indus riverain 
in Dt‘ra Ismail Kh&n, and pans E>f KohJR. The physical condititm^ 
ipf the Fro\incc preclude any great extension of well irrigationH 

Before anne^sntion canaLi had l^ecn dug En Pc^hawar^ Hannu, Paur, 
and elsewhere* In Peshlw'ar seveml snjall canals were constructed 
under Muglial or PtirrSui rule* Most of these are stilt in working 
orderp and they are included among the scheduled canals which are 
managed by the IDeimty-C-ommissioner. 'I'he total area irfigattd from 
this source is about 103, square miles, paying net assessment ot 
nearly 6 Lakh?. The Swat Rjvlh Casae., which irrigates about 
750 M^uate uiiles in the table-land cast cjf the Swat .ind KIbul rivers. 
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wxh rompkicd in Thu Kabll Rivkr Casm^ which irrigAlM 

j3 square miles in the IVahaw^tr and Naushahra fahi/St was completed 
in 1S93. Both the Swat and Kabul Canals are ihc pro|ierty of the 
Government, The Bara is a scheduled canal, but its weir and upper 
distributaries were constructed and arc managed by ibc tnigation 
departntent. Besides these canalsi the Michnf, l^ilajcak^ and Shab- 
kadttr braiKh were constructed by the District board of Pestiiwai' 
in [S96. 

The numerous canals in the Distiicts south of Pesh5.war arc all 
private, none being o\\tux 1 by the OoveriirnentT though they are to 
a certain extent controlled by the Deputy-Commissioners on behalf of 
the people, with the aid of a small establishment paid from a cesa 
Icvi^ in the area icrigaicd. All tbesu canals are perruinialr 

Those canals which arc tinder depart menUil control are classed as 
' major" works. The total outby on them up to 1903-4 w-as 56 lakhSt 
and the average receipts hnvG been ti percent, on the capital outlay. 
Other canals are cW-^id as ‘minor' works. The total expenditure 
on thrae has beei^ s lakhs, and the return 11 per cent, on the sum 
expended. 

No canal revenue, beyond a small ce54> to cover the expeit&K of 
management, is leaned on the private canals, but the Lands irrigated by 
them are assessed to land revenue at irTigaled rates. Water nites are 
paid on the canals owned by the Government or the Peshflwar District 
board, the rate usually jurying according to tlse crop grown. 

Rights in water are as ^-aluable as righU in land, though the two 
rights are now sometimes distinct when the supply of the water is verj' 
abundant. The distribution of the a^isiilable water supply is govemed 
by ancieut customs, often of great intricacy whc[] the supply is scanty- 
iLs ultinitttc distribution among individual co ^liarura h usually deter¬ 
mined by lot> 

Under native rule the State ttjok ulb or nearly all, the produce oT 
the land which waa not rerjuired for the subsistence of the cultivators, 
in tract's where such exactions were possible, such as 
the Pesbflw AT valley and the Haripur plain in Huitara- /nu 
In outl>'ing areas such a> the northern glens of 
Ha/Jra, the remote valleys of Kohat, und [he Bamiu Marwat plain, the 
revenue could, however, be collected only by an annual military 
itou ; aiKl, this wjLH not always feasible, the practice arose of farming 
oui large tracts to the local chiefs for a cash revenue^ the amount of 
which usually depended on the rhiefs stretigU^ and (ho eatpediency 
pf cujidliating him* 'The chief similarly took all he csould from the 
actual culdviators. In these circumstances there was no room for a 
landlord intermediate l;etwcen the cuUt^^or and the state or local 
chief Y and k is only since the value of land lias risen under the milder 
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BrilLsli a-ssessTiientj lhal jinyLhbg in the shaije of a mAq^iil lambic 
as reiiil has bctn in any I'enera.l way a^'aitahle for the owners of land. 

The assessnvtnt on rent-paying lands^ which^ under native rulers 
was usualSy laken difi^rt from the cultivator in km<\, is now always 
collected from the owner in cash, and the latter recovers from the 
tenantH in kind or in cash, an amount which ordinarily runs to at 
least three times the va\u.o of the assessment. The usual practice is lo 
uke rent in kind at a share of the producCt and produce rents are 
[laid in 57 per cent of the rented area of the Province; hut where the 
emps ^rown are difficuU to divide^ and in the neighbourhood of towns^ 
viT on land held by occupancy teninL^^ is not unusual to Hrid rents 
paid in cash. I'hc exrtct rate at w^hich a rent in kind is jstid is largely 
a matter of custom; and such rents, while considerably from 

soil to soil, do not change much from time to time. Cash rentSp on the 
other liand, have necessarily increased with the rise in the prices cf 
agncultuml producei and the average incidence of such rents was 
Ea s-4-7 Jicr acre in lyoi-?* 

As more than 48 f>er cent, of the land is culti^^tcd by the owners 
themsetvesj and a fair portion of the rest by owners who pay rent Only 
to co-sharcTS, the tenant cLiaa in the North West Frontier Province, as 
in the Punjab^ is neither fo large nor so distinctively marked as in 
other parts of Xartheni India, and the law aOTtmls much ]e:s.s elalM>nite 
protection to the tenant than is iir^iial in the Vniied PmvhK'^ca or 
Hengal. A limited number of the tenant cla^, amounting to 32-^ per 
cent, of the whole, has been marked nlT by tlte Itjgislature on ccruiiii 
historical grounds as entitled to rights of occupancy : and the rents of 
this cb^i if piiid in c^tsh, n^not be enhanced to a rate exceeding the 
land revenue by more than 12J to 75 jier cenL (according to circum¬ 
stances). In the CISC of the remaining tenants w ho hold at w ill, no limit 
is hacd to the diseretion of Elic landlord in ihe matter of enlaincemeiu ; 
but the procedure to be followed in ejectmenh and the grant of com- 
];ieiisat]cn for improvernenta legally cxeculed, is provided for by the law- 
in respect of both classes of termnEs. Rent tn kind is usually one half 
Ehe produce or more on irtiguted and one^hlrd or less on uriinrigated 
iand^ the tendency Ijoing for rents io rise on Ehe forinen 

With normal prices, the sum required for the food of a labouring 
ramny nwiy be taken at about Rs. 44 a month, and to thh Ks. t-i a 
month must be added for a reasonable amount of furniture, clothing, 
iind other nccc 5 i 5 aries. The tsrdirmry unskilled labourer, therefore, 
requires about Rs, a morithg its value j and this may l*e taken as 
Ehe ordinary wage nenv prevailing. 'J'he labourer in a Eown is usually 
[uid entirely in cash; in the ctmnlry he is |^iid cither w holly or 
iculinlly in kind. The agricultural lalxiurcr consumes a little ninrc 
ifpod than the Eow n lalKnirer: huE w hereas tlie UtEer ti.i5 house rent to 
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pay^ the former is (ienenilly hoiiiicd by his employer^ 'fhe t;ultivatt>f 
who neois but dcH:?s not o™ Itthd Uvci iit a sUnd^td of comfort very 
little higher than the landless labourer. M his cspendittire, lihe hi-s 
incotnCp is almost entirely in gmin, and a large (laTl of his food md 
clotliing is produced by himself or his family, it is difhcult to estimate 
his rcccipU in moriL^ ; but it would prolsably Ijc correct to say that, 
when the ordinary dny labDuncr of the Province receives Rs^ 6 a month, 
the incoiuu of the culth-ator after liaying bis rent would be repre¬ 
sented by sometbing like Rs. y or Rs, while if the culliraior w^erc 
also an ow ner of ]aud> his awragu income* after ptymetst of Covem- 
meni dues> might be put a| Rs. lo* or ntorei. Ski 11 ^. laliourers, such 
as blacksmiths or masonsi get about Rs, tb a inonih or Its er^uivalent, 
and carpenters still more. A clerk reueivh^ between 20 and 
Rs. 30 has to maintain a better style of dress and living than men 
with the same income w'ho work with tbelr hands. Wages arc now 
twiDC or thrice as high as they were under Sikh rule, and there Ims 
been si progressive rise in recent years. So far as the labourer's food 
is concerned^ iss money v'bIuc has increased 30 to 35 per cent since 
iSSo, while the other items of bis e 3 (t>cnditure havu decreased in 
price; and it woiild proliably be correct id say that during the same 
periiid the labourers' W'^iges have risen some ao to 15 t:cnt. With 
attiiians the tnerco-so has been targert or from 25 to 30 [ict cenn 
Ouring tbc decade ending 1901 the extension nf niilwuysi roads, and 
ontiiumenLs greatly incrca-Hed the demand for ;$Nilledp and to a less 
extent for unskilled* labemr. Vt’ages in consetjuence have risen more 
limn the cost of lining. At liarvest time labour from tbe Punjab jwid 
indcpendetil icrritory is rcr|iiired, 

Noofliciiil statistics arc maintained regarding tlie pnces of any but 
agricultural sUfiles. 'Ilic rise of prices is I jest studied in the retail 
(igurcs wliioh arc available in greater coniplctctie^s than the othets. 
The following t.ibk shoWh rate?n in seers jut rupee at tbe principal 
centres t— 
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Itcmu tlicse it vull be seen tliul ihe rise in the pcice uf agrkultunil 
prijthice has lieen jituady and almost universal, varying fror^i nearly 
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40 per cent, in the price of wheat, the inosi important cropK do ring the 
last twenty-three years at Dcm Ismail Kh^tii to less thsm 5 per cent, in 
the case of gram at Peshilwar during ihe same ^riod. ITie price of 
land has Steadily risen meanwhile j and there is no reason why the 
agricultuml poptilation^ among whom the standard of comfort has 
enonnou&ly improved, especially in Peshaw'ar^ should not have their 
til] I share in the prosperity of the country^ hnt for their Envctcrate 
propensity to improvidence and cstra^-Bganct, to say nothing of 
litigation and crime^ which has caused so much land in resbawar to 
])ass into the hands of the money-lending mor^agee. 

The operations of the Forest department arc confined to the 
' reserv ed ' forest in HajElm, which have an area of ^35 square miles, 
and that Dtsirict forms the only F'oresI division in the 
Farnts, pj^ovincc. It is in charge of a Dcputy^onservaior, 
under the contrtil of the Rc^’cnue Commissioner; but Uie Constrrvator 
of Forests, Punjab, exercises a general professional *iU|>erintendenec 
uver the ntanagemeni of the forests^ The financial results of the 
deponnumt arc shown below 
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'Hie revenue is |Hincip;dly derived from vale^ of The village 

fnrcsU of Hadtra arc al^ important, and the Deputy Cuinmisfioncr is 
entrusted wUb their admimstralion. Ha/fira likewise contains mi1it44iy 
resenTS, S square miles in area. In square miles of unclassed 

forest and Govcmmcnl waste are controlled by ihe l>eputy-Commtssioneri 
and there is a ^niall forest area in PeshiLwar in which the [people liuve 
rights jointly with Uovemment, The other two Districts contain a few' 
scattered raJtAst but these consist chiefly of scrub and form gracing 
grounds mther ilran forests. The chief trees in the LJaz^^ra forests are 
i/fA/rl/'p JYfiffs fxtflsa^ blue pine, Scotch fir^ wild cherry^ ilex, sycamore, 
hoTse-ehestnut, walnut, and yew'; w hile in the other Districts the 
sAh/^am (TTfl/Ar/yjtf .Srlfftw}, malbeiry, willow, semfifrvinutt 

tamarisk, olive^ and poplar arc most common. The 
dwarf-palm grow':s largely in the tower hills, and is much used for 
making mats ojkI other urricles, beyond the admlnistralivc border 
the W^azlristilu hUls contain some rine forests, as do the upper slopes 
of the ^fed Koh In Kurrani, and the highest ranges in Chitrik All 
these forests, bowevet, are a^^ yet almost uncxploteti 
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The only mineral product of conimerciftl iaiptmancc iti the Provirice 

rock'^lt, ivhiuh is obtained from the JuttAr Milgliij BahSdor Khcl, 
antd Karat quarries in Kohai District. The average Mbes aud 
output during the six ytsars ending 1903 was mjimraifi, 

tons, SiiUjK'trc is manufactured in moat Districts 
from the niirous eartli r<Hind on village sitcj^ In there were 

three refineries in the l^rorince, whtch produced about 150 tons of 
refined saltpetre and 25 cwi. of impure salt (^/Mr). 

Associated with li^t Koliit salt are layers of gyjjsum and alum 
shalCp but they are at present of no cornTnercial importance. Marble 
ts worked in Pesbilwar nistrict near Naushahra and opposite Attock. 
Uniestoni: and sandstone are abundant^ and are used locally for 
building, there are petrokutn springs srt Fanoha in Kobat, and in 
one or two Other places in the Province, but the amount of oil 
yielded is insignificiint. Under Sikh rulci sulphur was worked near 
Ntikhand in Kohat District, but ibe pits are now dosed. It is abo 
found w^Lih gypsum in the SulaimS4ii range* Gold occurs in minute 
qitantities In the sands of the Indus and Kilbul ri^'ura. 1 races oF 
lignite have been observed in HaiHra and in the Sheikh Budin range, 
and probably exist in other of the Province. Ttic lignite in 

Hazara is tegulariy worked and made into briquettes for 1^1 use, 
but the out-ium dti&s not exceed *,035 cwi. annually. Coal of a 
fairly good description luis also been recently found, in considerable 
quautities, along the eastern border of Hannu jind Kobit Distriras 
ill the MaidfLn range wliicli separated ibeni from the Punjab District 
of MianwMi. Iron is Found in the ’^^tisufrai hills, where there are signs 
of old w orkings, and workings still exist in UiiLcSristin. Red hematiie 
ore is also found at Bakot in Hajdra District. From Bdjaur fused or 
hammered iron of good quality is inqiorted into Peshawar, llic metal 
is Siud to be abundant at Baroul in Dfr, but is no longer worked- 
Antimony Ivas been found with iron at Bakot, and a very good ore is 
also imporJttl from Bajaur. The Mchtar of Chhrtl has derived a 
Considerable income in recent years from the sale of orpSmenL, but 
the mine tlow shown signs of cxhmtSlion. 

Coarse cotton fabrics arc woven by hand in every r^rt of the 
Pmrinee, but thera is no export, as the umount made is insuffieicnt for 
home consumption. Beautiful longcUjths or k/us arc 
[node in Ikra Ismail Khiln, Kohat, and Feshiwar. 
riner fabrics arc generally w^iven for (turbans), 

mostly in grey or dark blue, with riclily worked end-pieces in bands 
of gold thread (f/Ai) or coloured silk; and in Hiiuira fine stripes and 
checks are produetd 

A very interesting production of Pcslvlwar is a cotton Fabric 
decorated with a substance called a preiiaration of oil 
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ubt.tiEKii fitpm the wild safllower (Gir/Aamtts fKyyai^aff/Aa)^ by the 
A frtdis, whence the niaierijil \s gencrtilly knowTi “Afitcli msdoth-' 
The rffg^aft is a^i|>lie<l Ie^ a plastic condition to the fabric by ntcan^ of 
an iron style nn the lines of the required pattern. It h then pressed 
into the doth with ibe muistenetl tip of the finger, when il sets and 
firmly adheres to the lecture. V^atious colours are used, and the 
composition is r»ftcn dusted over btiforc drying with powdered mica, 
thus giving the iiaitcrn st silven- glcjss. 

Teshilwar and Dera Isniall Khin jinduce wool of fiiir quality, but 
the only wooHen goods woven are blankets^ the best of which are made 
in Swat for e?t|>ort+ WooSlen camel-bags are also woven. Felted 
arc used as coverings for iminiats, for keeping ice^ tind for 
saddlc-|iads, the better qualitii-* having coloured designs inserted. 
Hazara and Kohat e^^part mimdss on a large soale^ the largest serving 
os carpetSr Amoi^g the Waztrs an the Bannu border a kind of woollen 
jArn is made, with a bold d^ign and some artistic merit- Llio 
Marwats of Bannu I>i 5 lrf€t also nrakc woollen-pile rug.t^ locally known 

25 

Silk-spinning and weadng are fairly imjH>rtant industries at Kohi^t 
a.nd Pct^h^war, where silk turbans are woven, and a few other 

silk fabrics are made in the latter city. At both places^ turlKins are 
mrire comnumly mudi; of ft nr eoliEniT omamentiHl with iitri|>e9 and bar^ 
of sitk and gt>kl thrsid. 'ITic Koliat is richly omartiicnted with 
co-lourefi silk Imrs and strips at the ends, something like the fantiliar 
Algerian stripe?!- Th^; |)attem is known tiv the bang:uih and^ 

like the check of a Scottish tartan, \s distinctive of a padtE ular Mr/ 
UT clan. 

The stitch |»ecLi]kar tti frontier embroidenes is Ehat known as herrings 
bone, and is the most clianu terbtie feature uf the indigeiK>trs 
enilwoidtrtrs of Iivdia- In every District wraps, known ,j.s 
arc embroidered with silk, those of Hazara being special excel lenec- 
White drawn embroidci^' {c/tiAa/i in made in resh^war, and some 
of the iiatterrw worked on fine muslin are r>f exquisite fineness and 
beaut Vi [t Ls chiefly applied to the veils (^utJkas) worn by Miihnmmp- 
ckid fatties^ and to quills or soztti^^ 

The ornaments w^oni on the frontier arc few and simple, and differ 
little from those in Esther parts of Northern India, At Peshawar 
massive necklets of characteristic patterns^ and bsmgles forming a single 
curved roll with open-w^ork |ierfomtions^ are made. In HaiL^ra silver is 
wTOught into nerkbees and other :uticl«v plates are cut out in the form 
of a cartouche, made iinivex and rotighly emlwsscd and engraved, the 
grountl fusing filled in with iniitation eniimcl in green and red. l^cr- 
soM.ll ornaments arc sometmu-s middy enamelled in blue and yellow , 
w hile H Krco-sionally ibc ii;tttcrn is empbiisizcd by being roughly gilt. 
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Heforc ihL^ Sntroiiucttuii »t HriU^b rult-V ^iwordfi mul iiiJitchlCT^kH wert' 
mad^ in t^vury part Lite frtaiuiert and J^'stiawar stilt products 

swortl-bladcs ainl kniveiit tvhilc thu inmsufacnirc of fircftitiis, once an 
important inclustr>v now nourishes in the Kotliit Pllss. 

Cop|jer‘Warc+ tinned for Muhantinndan dontcstic use, is one of the 
sptdatittE:s of Pesliilwar. It is all hammered work, the patterns being 
engTTtvcd amd often loaded with be. ^'raya^ dishes, ewers with basins, 
and wine-bowls are the usual objects; and the workmen, unlike those 
■of Kashni ir who work in the same style, have not attempted ada ptatfons 
to European uses. H"hc Persian clioracter and feeling of the ornament 
is much niore striking than in Kashniir work, thu cluing is simpler 
and bolder, and the forms are often identical with Persian originals, 
which In their turn were copied fn>m TiEJLr vessels, V'ery little brasi- 
wtinj is. niaile, its use beiiig mainly tronfinecl to Hindus^ who are not 
Eiunncrou$ in the Prodnee. 

.\i Poshawar gliuccd earthenware or faieni'e is luanufactured for native 
use. Thu reddish eanh body or paste is coated w ith a dres&sin^ of 
while earth, forming the sSiii or engobe. It ts then dipped into a glmcc, 
i>f w hich the ba^iis is lead oJtitle. Kude iiallerns in mitnganesc^ are 
outlined on litu unburnt glaze, and fiUctl in with oside of cQfj|rer, the 
result being green leavtjs, outlined in briiwn^ on a dirty greenish while. 
iJesides gbiX'd ware, emhen %'cssuls decomted with fleeting water- 
eoluured paintiiig or in cooisely pencilled |Kirii-colourcd patterns, and 
gloss phials and bottles are made at Pesl^war. Hazara and Baiinu 
produce a very goexi quality of iir^gljucd c^irthenwarc. 

lloats are built in some numbers in Pe^hHwar District; and the 
rarpcniry of the city is^ above tire average, a speciality being /iiijra, 
a kind of lattice-work, in walnut and other woods^ in which the tracery 
consisus of small Liths, arranged in gcninctrical ijattems with their 
edges displayed. 'J'he charm of this work lies in the fact that eoch 
KmoJl piece is fitted to tlie other by means of a minute joint, no glue 
being used- 'Fhe lac turner)', canted on at Dera IsniaJl KtiAii^ is of 
considerable artlstte nieHt, lUid k applied to larger articles than is usual 
in this class of work, the small round tables being well-known^ The 
general tone of colour is subdued and almost sombre, red, block, and 
dark green, relieved by a little grey, l^eing the principal colours, with 
orminients in amalgam, which have the effect of dull silvery lincs^ The 
pallem is always insciibed with a style, and in certain parts the lin^ 
arc filled with amalgam. Ivory'and comePbone ornaments in the shape 
uf knob?^t studs, and flowers are lilicrall)' cmplayed. Tlic lac-wore of 
Bannu is bolder in design, and of some mcriti though in technique It 
is inferior iu diat of Dent Ismail Kh-Sn. The /‘Mrfiati or lieds of the 
Waztrs arc so contrived that they can be used os chairs in the daytime, 

't^he tanners of the frontier make richly einbroidcrcd leathern bclts^ 
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rt'itli i»t>tftler ftasks, luilltt cisesp flint and steel poMchi^s, and other 
accomrcnicnts atmched- They also make sheep-skin coats or fottlnt 
(inferior to thf;ise imported). water-boUlci, tiniie trunks, and a certain 
amount of s.add!cry. Tiic shoes liave a great rcimlation, and articles 
in embossed leather are produced at the same place. 

Organized industries are still in llieir infancy ; and the only factories 
ate one at I'eshawar for ginning and cleaning eotton. and ice factories 

at Bannij a4id K.ohat 

Tht Xorth-A\'est FronUcr Prcj%iii€c, with n. lerritory for ihc mosi piirt 
sparely ankibUed* tind without fiianufactiurcs or a farge surplus of 
agricuUural prtxiiicLs owes its commercial ]mpi.>rlflncc 

Comnicrce And ji across the great iratle mutes 

which connect trains border tribal territories and ihc 
marts of Afghanistflu dud CentrAl Asia with India. Hicsc routes rtre 
determined mainly by geograptikal ond, lo some extent, by politiiytl 
conditions- '[’he imiiorls fmm Buiier and Bajjtur ctjnic through 
Xaushahra, Most of this traffic Hiill t omes over the Mulakimd P-kss, 
but the pacihcAtiiui of the counlr>' is kading a mure general use of 
the shorter routes, lia the Sbahkoi and Murid piissfis and the Toiai 
road. Commerce with Tirah petsses thrutigh PesliSwar and Kohat. 
The trade a( Afghanistln comes down wholly through those iwo 
DLsmets aod the Tochi and fSomal ^alleys. The bulk of it is curritfd 
on with Peshawar b> the Khyber Pass, which is open fi^r traffic two 
dA}'S a week under the protection of the Khyber Kides, Some of the 
trade also crosses the Pel war Kolal into the Kumtm valley and thence 
down to Kolrill- Xest in importance is the Gfimal rotitet which has 
been steadily tnerestsing in popularity since the paeifii^thm which 
followed the MahsPd blockade of The Chubar Kbel Dlilna 

and Vihowa Khair routes once impi>ftiinlp are being abandoned by the 
nomad tiibcs of Afghanistan for the more developed route by rail 
through Bahichist&n, and now: only supply local needs in the country 
e&5il of Kalat-i-Ghilaii and Ghajmi, The trade is borne on camels 
which travel in caravans; and the ownetSf the Powindas, or nomad 
merchants, generally pass through the Province, without breaking bulki 
to I^thore, Amritsar, And Multan^ or, if they can afford the journey, to 
CalctiltA and Bombay. Pesha^war city catties on a conjidcrabk trade 
with Afghaniii.t 4 in+ but is too remote from the kswer Provinces of India 
to form an for the (Tentnil .Asian tradejAnd an attempt made in 

1869 to estublish a fair there failed. The trade with Bokh^ra^ once 
important and lucrative, hits sliradily declined under the double system 
of ttansU and customs dues levied by the Amir of xAfghanlsUln and the 
Russians, who have included Bokhara in their customs system. Such 
of the trade as still lOttvives is being d iveHc<l to the Uatoum- torn bay 


route. 
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Thi; trade which is carried along these routes is rc|{i?iterei1 at 
convenient places near the entrances to the passes traversed by the 
cam vans. 

From Honer are imported sticepp goals, grainy imbics, hides and skins^ 
and From Mjaur come siniilar products, with cortlsge and niaL\ 
oils, timberp wool^ From Hlrah arc imported DDrdjigCv 
fibre, fruit, vegetables and nuts, hides and skinsj leather^ mats, and 
timber. The imports from Kabul are ebiefly sheep and goats, fruits, 
rmts and vc^etablts, wheat* asafcMtida and other drugs, hides and skins, 
mats, gM, timber, silk, and wooL The trade has greatly incretised since 
1901, when the severe restrictions imposed cm it by the late Amir, 
Abdur Rnhmin* were partially reraoxed. 

The chief e:^ports across the border arc cotton piece-goods, twist 
and yam, salt, iiugar, tea, tobticeoj hardware^ metals, leather, dyeing 
materbils, silver, and coin. 

StatEsticsof the tnins^border trade are given in Table VUa on p. 215. 
It ffiti be observed that in the value of c?«ports exceeded that 

of mxports by Ks- 44,13,000, and that rhe excess of Ereosure cK^Kirted 
amounted to Rs. 3,64,000^ 

1’he value in 190^-4 of tbe trade aurrled on with the principal 
tcrriiories, as far as this is registered, is shown below, in thousands 
of rtijiees. The trade with Kilbul includes that wish Central Asia; 
and that with Beijaur include^ the large and increasing commerce with 
Sw'5t, Chitdll, and the countries east of the Hindu Kush. 
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Table VIT on p. 3r4 shows the rail-borne trade with other Provinces 
and States in India, and that with Kashmir, whkh is entirely by road 
through Hsidlra District. Colton piece gfMids. metals, tea, and wtpollen 
goods are the principal imports j hides, skins, apparel {chiefly furs), 
and tobacco are the principal C3(i>OTts^ The general conditiorts of the 
trade with Kashmir resemble those of the trans-border tradf^ in that 
there is a considerable excess of exports. GAl is the chief import and 
t>i«frgcicids are the main export. Slalisric^ of the goods carried down 
the Indus are not available. 

The Province is traversed by the North-Western Railway system 
of the Punjab, which gives communication at three ^joints. The 
Attock Imd^e condticts the main line over the ConunimiMtloni, 
Indus to Peshawar, 1,530 miles from Calcutta; and 
a broad-gauge exicnsitm, 13 miles in length, runs to Fort Jamrnd at 
the mouth of ihe Khyber Pass, From NaUiihahra ouitonment a 
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twrrmvBainif brn.nih vl.i M.mLln |it the jbol the 

Miikikund I'uss. 'rhe sttoiitl i*f)i[5£ ‘>i coniwsiiin is JH MiusnuiBarii 
also oit iKe Indus, 53 miles souih of Aitock. Here iLe river is crtjssed 
by a bricljje of baits, which forms a link Ijelwueii the MSTi Aiiock 
l)nmch of the North-Wcsiem BailviTiy iuid the naiTow-^ugc line to 
Kohftt and Thai; but a railway bridge is noir being built across the 
Indus, and f>n its completion the Khushalgarh-Kohit-Tlutl line will 
be converted to the broad-gauge. Farther south there is no milway 
in the Province, but Dera Ismail Khan is connected with Daryi Khan 
on the Sind-SSgnr branch of the Xorth.^Vestern Railway by a bridge 
of boats during the cold season. The only line o|Jen 111 1891 was 
tliat from the Mlock bridge to PcsKawar, 44 nvln in length. In 
1904 the total length of railways open was t 3 S milts. 

The railway system is SH|ipkmenied by slvckiI importari roads. 
The grand trunk road runs beside the railway from Atiock to Pcshilwur, 
and thence through the Khyljcr to Umii Kotal. A iiictaUcd road. 
J34 miles long. |vissi?s from Peshawar, through Kohat and Hannu, 
to Deni Ismail KhSn, traversing the whole length of the Province, A 
similar rwtl eonne* is KhushtHgarh with KohSt and Ihul. a disianrc 
r,f 96 mile-., I'rom I hal a iKirliully inelulktl road runs up the Kurrani 
vallc) to Psirachinlr (57 tnilcsj, whcnre a trade route leads ovicr the 
I'ciwnr and Shotarg.irdaii passes to Klljul. Ihe roads from Bannu 
to Datta Khel up the Tocht valley (64 miles), and from Deta Ismail 
KtiSn to Murtazi via Tilnk (60 miles), arc also metalled. The latter 
is being cstutided to Wfina (57 miles), which lies a little north of the 
Comal. The ci.tlndus District of Haiini is entered by a road 
(metalled) from Hossan Abdal on the North-’l\'estem Railway in the 
At lock District of the Punjab to Abboltibid (44 miles), whence it 
Ttins through Garh HabTbullah to Domcl in Kashmir, 

All the metalled roods thus lie in the settled Districts, or in the 
administered [larts of irans-bonlcr lemtofics, and are entirely a creation 
of British rule. In 1S90-1 the totiJ length was only 294 miles, but 
in igoo-i it had risen to 44S and in 1904 to 524 miles. Apart from 
these, and escluding the metalled rooils within cantonment and 
mutuciinl limits, the Province possessed, in 1900-r, 4,208 inilw of 
unmetalled ro,ids; but these arc often mere camel tracks, with bridges 
of htmt'i over the deeper streams in the hoi .4eason. Rixids are 
maintained from Im}>crial revenues, and from munici|wl, canioniiwnt, 
and District fuixis. 

Mail tongas ply between Hossan AbtlM and Ablojlt'ilidd; Peshawar 
,tnd Kohat; 'ITial and Parachinai; Kohat and Bannu, and thence 
to both Datta Khel and to Dera Ismail Khln; and from the last place 
to Tank and MurtOKa. Chcrat and Sheikh Bud in also enjoy a lon^ 
scrtuce tn summer time. Bullock carts, fiias, and light two-wheeled 
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traps s^rc on ihe mctullid Hind on eome of the bttter uriimeLilkcl 
roads; but iho great mass of the: carried oa pack-animats, 

catnels being mainly cniployedp though buffaloes and donkeys are 
also used. 

'rlie navigable rivers tif the Province are the tndus^ Swai^ and 
K^bul. 'Phe bulk of the trathc is on the Indus, on \^'liicb there ia 
a regular trade down-sireftm to Multln and Sind, the boaUi being 
generally broken up or sold at the end of their voyage to save the 
expense of towing iheni up-stri^m. As hais been sakl, the Tnilua 15 
crossed by the AtU^ck bridgep and at Khushilgarli and Dcra Ismail 
Khan by bridges of boats. At the latter place a steam ferr^- rcplaccti 
(he bridge in the hot season. Passengers have ohen to w^ade up to 
ihcir necks through subsidiary channels to nertch the steamer, which 
only plies across the nmin channel- Else where the ordinary country 
ferry-boftt is used, or the rivers arc crossed by means of inflated skins, 
the possession of which witbout a bcence is prohibited by lawp owing 
to the raeilities they afford to criminals. 

The territories under the administration of the Chief Comnti^oncf 
of the North-West Frontier Province form a pan of the postal circle 
in charge of the Postmaster^enemh Pnnjab and NorthAl'est Frontier 
Province, There are only two postal divisions in the Province^ which 
h included with KashmSr in a single tel^^raph division. The figures 
below show the ^jostal business of the Province in 1903-4^— 
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Though parts of the Province are liabk to drought and occasional 
scarcity, famine conditions Irave never been recorded in any part of 
it Most of the cultivated area enjoys good rainfall 
or irrigation, or Ixilli. The pressure of the poputa 
tion on the soil is comparatively light j the people are enterprising 
and usually have other resources besides agriculture, llicse include 
service in the army, the local mtliiia corps, the civil and border military 
police, employment by railway and atftxmship companies as nav’vitst 
and stokers, and tradc^ especially in Koh^t salt, and in forest produce 
in Hazartu 

In HazAra the holdings are, generally s-|>csaking, fairly large; and 
VOU XIX. ^ 
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ihc r4ittrj.ll lii so copious ilm durifiij the Iasi twenty' thure has 

never ItCcn any serious failure of the croiitip hi one ot i^hq 

isolated li*icts« PcsSiiwar Ublrkt as 4 wl»olc [iracliciilly secure 
from droiiglit^ escept in ^wrt of the Peshiwaf where llic holdti:igs 

tire coTn|KttaUvely smalls and the iirigatLon from ihc liar a river some¬ 
what pTecATiOtlSj and in jiarts of the Naushahra aiid Mardltn fxiAsl/Sf 
whera cultivation U wholly dependent on the rainfall j but even in the 
inseciirc paiis of these two faM/i the ^leople trade in wool and salt, 
and are not wholly dependent on cultivation 1. In Bannti a considerable 
portion of the eultK-ated area irrigated and strcure] and Uiough the 
people of the unirrigaled tracts are sonieiimes conificlled to tide over 
a seaiyon of scarcity by nugrating with their cattle to more favoured 
parts of their own or neighbouring DislrictSp the average rainfullp if 
small. 15 sufficient for the light but fertile soih the surplus of one good 
liar vest covers the deficiencies of ntanvi and a succession of l^d 
liarvests is seldom eipcrienocdr In KohSi the rainfall ii fairly 
constant^ part of the area is irrigated and practically secure^ and the 
saU-mincs and forests in die barren tracts provide those who are most 
liable to feel the pinch of scarcity with the means of earning a livelihocKl 
as carriers of salt and wood. In Dcra Ismail KhJln the fainfall is 
scanty arid capricious; but the Indus valley is never actually con¬ 
fronted with scarcit>> and the people in the d^maff tracts whose revenue 
is in ordinary years tridmg as compared with the crop harvested, 
migrate in seasons of scarcity to the Indus ^ulley^ and w'hcn seasonable 
rain falls return to their own villages and recoup themselves by bumper 
crops. Many of iheie tribes, being of Bowinda origin^ are also able 
to eke out a livelihood by trading down country- f he whole of the 
Province is thus (airly secure from famine* and no relief is usually 
necessary beyond suspensions and remissions of land revenue- 

The Korth-Wesi Frontier Province comprises both British Districts 
and also tho tribal areas under the political control of the British 
Government which stretch northward and westw^d 
AdmlDtsUa on. Awards AfghanisiariH In 1901 it was constituted 
a separate administration^ and placed under the control of a Cliief 
Commissioner* who is also, in the political areas. Agent to the 
Governor-General of India. IJcutcnant-Coionel Sir H. A. Deane 
appointed to this office, which he still holds, Hia staff consists of 
members of die Indian Ci^dl Service, miliLTxy officer^ of the Political 
depart merit of the Government of India and the Punjab Commission, 
members of the Provincial and Subordinate Ctvil Services,^ police 
officeni, and officers specially recruited for the departincnts requiring 
special knowledge. The direct administmtive functions of government 
are performed by the Chief Commissioner through a Revenue 
niissioiier (who is also Revenue and Financkl Secretary^ to tim Chief 
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Cummissluncr, Direclar of Land Records aod Afiridjllure^ Con^ 
TiiLisioiiur of Ekci'sc, Su|JcriiUcndc»t of Slampsp tiqjiiilrar-d'Liieial, 
InsiMiclor-CenL-ral of mid Rt-^gistrar of Joinl Stock Com- 

pajiies^ and u3 regards Courts of ^Vards fuUils the functions of 
Firuiiicfal Conmussioncr and Cammissioncr in the Punjab a Secrciai-yy 
iin Asf^istant Sccfctarjv ^ officer for uulittA and border militar)' 
policcp and u Personal Assistant. H'he foflowing arc the heads of 
deiiaitnicnis: the Administialivo Medical Officer {also in cliarge of 
jails and sanitation), the Inspoctor-Geiicml of Education and Archaeo¬ 
logical SurveyoTp and the Inspeclor-GencraJ of Police, Tfie Officer 
commanding Royal Engineers is head of the Public U'orfcs de|xirtment, 
but the canals in Peshiwar District are under the Irrigaiion dcf^rt- 
ment of the Punjab* 'I'he Accountani'Geiieral of the Punjab exeictses 
conlro] over the finances of the Province. 

The Diitisli leiritory in the Province is divided into five DisLnctSp of 
which the Ijirgcntj Dcra Ism ait Khln, has an area of square 

niilesp and [he smallest^ Baiinu, rp&76 square nules. Particulars re¬ 
garding each District wilt l;c found in Table V on p, aia* 

Each District is under a Deputy-Cotimiissioncr, and is divided into 
aub-colicctoratesp cilted /nksfhj from ? to 5 in number, A /tiAij/ls iji 
charge of a iaAstlcfar^ who is invesled with criminalp civih and re^^enue 
powers, and is aasisled by a w'ho ejMfcwes only criminal 

iuid revenue powers. Subordinate to each taAslMtir arc a or j field 
Jtdnuftj^es <y:r revenue officials, each of whom 5U|)crvi-ses from ij to Jg 
/u/Ti'ffw or accountants, A maJmains the revenue records of 

4 or 5 viilagfc^i, E'^er^^ village has one or more ^'illagc headmen who 
collect the tcvenuCp and irAauMdars or village watchmen. YOsuficai^ 
Mardan, and the Nausbahra faAsU in Peshawar, and the iaAsilr of 
Thai in Kohai and Tint in Dcra Ismail Khan, form subdivisions, 
each in charge of an Aisistani or Extra-Assistant Commissioner- 
Peshawar city is also in charge of a subdivisional officer. The District 
is the unit for police^ medicalp and educational adnunistration ; and the 
ordinary staET of each includes a District Superintendent of police, a 
Civil Surgeon, who is al^ Su|>erintendent of the I ^strict jaih and a Dis- 
iric.t lns|iector of scfoMjIs. 'The Province forms a single educational 
circle, and only possesses one Eoreist division^ tliat of HajirOt which 
comprises the Dbitrict of that name and is in charge of a Deputy-Con¬ 
servator under the Revenue Com misfikmer. I'hefe are four division si 
of the Roads and Buildings branch of the Public Works department, 
pqrh under an Executive Eiigmeer j and one division (PeshJiwaT) of the 
Irrigatton bnuich in charge of an Eseculive Engineer^ who is sub¬ 
ordinate tq the Supcrrnieuding Engineer Jhelum Circle, Punjabi and 
Under the control of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation branchy Punjab. 

The territories lying north and west of the British Districts are 
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divided fwt Political Agencies—iXr^ Svr^U and ChilrUj the 
Khyber: ihc K urr.im: atid Norlhem and Southern WazTri^lan—each 
under a Puli deal Agent* 1 'he [>riiici|Ki 3 rronlier chicflains^bi|.k undur 
the |iq] ideal control ijf the Agent to the Govemor-fJenend in the 
North-W'est Frontier Proinnot h Chitral, which is included in the Dsf, 
Swflt* and ChitrJil Agency. Other eitiefuiilisldps in this Agency are 
the Khiinqtes nf Dir and Nawagiai (comprising mo-st of Bijaur}* Both 
of dicse are divided into numerous minor KhanateSi held on a kind of 
feudal tenure by relatives of tlie chief Khlns^ I’he title of Xawah has 
recently been confemctl on the Khan cf D|r+ In the remaining tribal 
terriiories nothing approaching an organized slate can be said to exiiit* 
Under the Xorth-Wesi Frontier I^ovince F^w^ and Justice Regula¬ 
tion of l^Ofp custom govems all questions regarding succession^ 
betrothal, marriage, divorce* the separate profierty of 
women, doweCj m\Ut gifts, partitions, family relations 


Le^islition and 
iustice. 


such as adoption and guardianship^ and religious 
usages and mstituttons, provided that the custom be not contmry to 
justice, equity^ or good conscience. In these matters the Miaham- 
niadan or Hindu law is applied only in the absence of special custom. 

The I^Eslative CounciE created for the Punjab in iSg7 Imd jurisdtC' 
tion over the British Districts of the North-West Frontier Province, 
until by the constitution of the latter as a separate adinlnistraiion in 
1901 its jurisdiction was withdrawn, and the Province now has no 
Council. The following are the chief legislative measurs afTeeting the 
tVovince which have been pa-ssed since i 83 o :— 


Af/i {/ /Ait iff Cpmri/. 

Tli^ Uiitiict BiinrJi Acl,. XX dt iSSj. 

TIk Pnnjnb ManLcipnl AcU, Xltl of 1^44 uid XX ef iSgr. 

The Piiiijah TrtisHicj him! l.anJ AcU, XVI «t]i] XVII flf 18%, 

11 h Panjoib L^ail AUffialtwi Aet^Xlll of 19130, jsli by Hf^L^lAEioiv 1 of 1904^ 

pf fJtf i*t CftrWfl 

The Frontirr €riQiea Tit of 1901. 

Tbe l?>QQtier MarJeranaODirigei Re^kiion, TV of t^oi. 

TheXorth-W^t FroiUkr Provucf Law aniijn^icc Rcfnlalion* VIl Qfl^Oli whJAh 
«3it»D4^ka ocrtuiji prok'tfJotu of the FtanjAb CoQTti Act, XVilt of (AS anKEulcil by 
Atti .Xin ^ i&sa* XIX of 18^95, atid .XXV of 1899;. 

Afis ^ fA 4 /^n/A^ Lt^yiafiiv Cfum/iL 
The Praijab LimjtatioA Act, I of I 
Tbc Piin]*ib ^tunicLpol Act, III of I90C1, 

The hiuijab Boundaptca Act, 1 of 1899^ 

Tt'C t^nnjsib Dtictat ofj^^rr Art, IV *f i9oa> 

The administration of justioe in the British Districts was not alTected 
hy their transfer from the Punjab, except that the supreme coutt in 
both civil and criminal rnatlers h now that of the Judicial Com- 
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missioncfr^ which has taken the place of the Chief Court of the l^unjab* 
Subordinate to him are the two Divisional and Sessions Judges of 
hejibiwar and the OenijlL As Divisional Judges these ofTicurs decide 
most of the appeals in civil suits from the cotirts of first instance, Ai 
Sessions Judges they scions cases* with the aid of assessors, and 
hear criminal appeals. Thus the Divisional and Ses-sion5 Judges in 
this l^rovince fulfil the functions of Jdistrict and Sessions Judges in the 
Regulation l^ro^inces. Appeals in minor civil suits from the ^funsifs^ 
courts are heard by the District Judge, wluwe court is also the principal 
court of original civil juri^iction in the District. The Divisional and 
District Courts are eslahlished under Regulation VII of *9011 which 
also provides for the ap|iointment of Sul>ordinate Judges (cjtercising 
unlimited civil jurisdiction) and Munsifsp The latter are of three 
grades^ the jurisdiction of a first-grade Munsif being limited to suits 
not exceeding Rs, 1,000 in v-alue. Two MunsJfij are also invested with 
the {HIwent of a Smalt Cause Court* under Act IX of r&37p 

The criminal courts are those established under the Code of 
Criurinal Procfjdure. 'Thu Deputy-Commissioner is fx-^ffrao District 
MagiHtratc^ and as such is ordinarily empowered to try all offences not 
punislmhle with death, and to inflict sentences of seven ycar^' int- 
prisonment. Additional District and subdivisiooal magistrates are 
usually invested with these powers* jlssistant and Esira-As^lfitant 
Commissioncni arcp w'hen qualificdi appointed magistrates of the first 
class. generally have second and HatS-faAsiMfrs third-class 

|H>wers. Honorary niagistrate^i ?utiing singly or as benthea, aW 
exercise first or secondp hut more commonly third-class magislenal 
jKiwers in Districts or smaller local jurisdictions- In all Districts an 
oficuder may tje tried by a council of elders under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, and the Deputy-Commissioner may pass any sentence of 
imprisonment n^jt ejsce^ing fourteen years, in accordance with the 
findings of the council Sentences exceeding seven years ryf|uire the 
confirmation of the Chief Commissioner* who has also ruviisional juris¬ 
diction in all cases under the Fronlier Crimes Rcgulatiori* 

The revenue eourUs established under ihc Fun jab Tenancy Act are 
those of the Revenue Commisaioner* Collector (Deputy-Commissionefk 
Hurl Assistant Collectors of the first and second grades# I hese courls 
decide all suits regarding lenani-right* rcnls^ and divers cofjmaiu 
matters in which the civil eotirta have no jurisdktion. Appeals from 
the Assistant Collectors ordinarily lie to the Collector, and from him 
to the Revenue Commissioner with certain limiiaiioni 

As regards the territories beyond the bordcft the pro\‘idons of the 
Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes^ and of the hronticr 
Crimes and Murderou^i Outrages RegulalionSj have been extended {^rith 
certain modifications) to the administered portions of the I olitictd 
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Agencies of Dfr, Sw'ai^ and Chtlrili ihe Kb3i■be^^ iht Kurram^ Nor 1 hern 
and SauLlicrn Wa^Trisdn, mil also to the Slui^ns country under the 
provistonst of the Foreign Jarisdiction and [^^tnidiiion Act, The 
j^olitical Agents in Northern and Southern Wa^tristan and the Kurrara 
fiicrci'ic all the powers of a District Magistrate and Court o( Sessuan 
in respect of offences puntsliabic under the Indian Fcncil Code, the 
functions of a High Court as regards appeal, reference, and revision 
being cs:erciBcd by the Judictal Commissioner. 

The Registration agenq^ is chiefly olficiat. All iX-puty-Commis- 
signers are rcguitrars and all /aAsiUiJrs are sub-registrars under the Act; 
but there ofc also flve non^official subTcglstrar.s^ who are remuoemted 
by a pcTcentagie on the fees collected. In 1903 the Province had 
iS registering officers and 9,996 documenis were registered. General 
control over registration is estcrctst'd by the Revenue Commissioner, 
The revenue and expenditure of the Norih-W’est Frontier Prosince 
arc wholly Imperial, and separate figures for its finances arc avail- 

finance Table X on p- 216)* 

Speaking generally, the receipts from irriginion have 
largely increased within the past few years in TeshSwar, the only 
District in which they are separated from iho land revenue reccipu. 
'HiC land revenue was below ihe avetage in 1902^3, a year tiofavonr- 
able for agriculEure. The receipts under this head will be enhaneod on 
the completion of the reassessments now in progress in several Districts. 
Other heads of receipt show a steady tendency to increoae. The expen¬ 
diture of the new Province; vtlxh its growing requirements^ also tends to 
rise. The large escess of expenditure over income is due to the geogra¬ 
phical position and political importance of the Province, considerations 
of Lmpcrkl policy calling for apcckl outlay under Political {w^hich in¬ 
cludes subsidies to tribes, maintcnince of frontier militias and irtlial 
levies)^ general adminisitrationp and civil public works. 

The characler of the land tenures in the settled Districts of the 
North A Vest Tronlter Province generally rambles those of the IXkjah, 
and only such as present peculiar local features will 
be here described. Among the Paibans, who own 
the largest amount of land in the ! Vo vs nee, the 
original occupation of the land may be described as a trilial tenure, a 
trrbc holding .1 tract of land which was divided into /afi/kts or lots each 
held by a main sulKlivision of the tribe; these lots were again divided 
into blocks, each held by a section of the sulidivision; these 

blocks were yet again diviticd into * sides * or rttrd/), hdd liy su\> 

sections of the Mr/, generally branches of what was originally a single 
Cimily; sHid finally each was subdividud into sliarcs ikikAra), 

tacli held by art individEial proprietor. 'J’hv Ankara dirl lu^E, however, 
form a single compact plot of land, for, to ensure equality, every' 
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was dividL-d into w^j/t a^coordEng to the nature of the soil and the 
facilities for irri^iitiorif and a kiAAm coni|iriscd one of uiore fields in each 
1 ‘hcse Acids uEually ran the whole length of the and as 

|Ki|)tllatinn iivcreasctl the fietds becanic so narrow that their cultivation 
was difficult. This Cf^mlnned w^tli the dcvelopinent of well and canal 
cultivation^ has forced the people to aliiiniloFi the L>ld system of division, 
and the old practice of a periixiical redistribution of holdings (mA). 

A chameteristic of the Pathfin tenure wris the pcriixlicjil n’distribu- 
tion {t^sA} of the land among not only the individual nicmhcrs of 
a section^ but even among the various sections of the tribes as a W'hole. 
This redistribution was made by lot, if the majority desired it. The 
share^i on which the original pitrdtlon wjis made were in some cases 
maintninedt but in others every malts and in others again every male 
and fcniald of the tribct received an equal slmre^ The last mcEhod was 
folSowetJ in a remarkably complete form in the Maiwat (llannii DLs- 
Erirt) and T^nk (l)cra Ismail Kh^n) /nAsUs, in which li Mu/Ai or 
* mouth' lYfA was niade^ every man^ woman, and child receiving 
a share. The perltKi for which a vesA was made was mrcly less than 
live or more than fifteen or twenty years. Even as ime as 1904 
a redistribution of two large estates in Marwat, based on the esisting 
number of * mouths,' was allowed^ hut in maiiy other casc^J it was held 
that the custom had become obsolete. The system prevailed more or 
less in every Dklrict except Fla^Ara, and among every Erihe save the 
\^'a?:rrs* Traces of it ?^till linger in Upper ^IriUnzai (Kohit Disirict) 
and Vilsuf^i (Peshaw-ar)! but they are rapidly disappearing, and the 
tribal shares are now only maintained as a basis for the distribution of 
waEer for irrigatimig nr for the partition of land still held in common. 
In the unadministered Eerritories, how'cver, the system survives. For 
uxamplc in buner, and among the IsasEsit clans ^he land and hotuic* 
held by each clan are still divided among llic adult mals. In Swat 
the uesAj which originally extended to the whole valley^ so that a 
tribesman had to change land, houfict village pcriwlicallyp is now 
limited to the villugc and the land within ita limits. 

I'he method and siandard of assessments in the British Districta of 
the rVovInce arc the same as in the VusjAn^ but in Sf>me, for political 
reasons, the itssessments arc lighter. Thus in BeshHwar the demand 
is only 52 per cent, of the cattmated half * net assets.* In Dera Ismail 
KhAn the recent settlement fixed a deni.intl of 71 per cent, and in 
KohAt froin 70 to 75 per cent., nf half ‘net assets.' In Ha^Ara and 
Ban mi I districts, now» under re^i-sscssmcnt, the term of the old settle¬ 
ments was thirty yeflrs^ ttnti the existing demand is extremely light. 
'J'he term h twenty yearn in Pesltawar, and llial peritMi lets Ijcen fixed 
imcivisionally for the l.ucst revklons in K<^h.1t ami Hera l^uniiil Khln. 
A^i a rule, llie dcmaml is Fixc^I for the term of H-ttlenicEit; but owing 
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ID the unccrUiiiily of the und the precanoiis reiumjt from 

cultivatLaru flactuating aE^^cssmcncs have been introduced in of 

Dcra Khftn, and it is proposed to extend ttie isy^lem to hLirwal 

(Bannu), ElM;'^herc fixed cash ussessmenis work fatisfactorily, 

Of the j\gencicsp only Kurh,\m and the 'fochi vallty (Northern Wa- 
rtfist^n) pay land revenue to liiie Brili^^h Government. 71te former was 
aummarity assessed in iS ^4 for a period of ten years, and is now l>eing 
reassessed. On tlie oc€U|RitiDn of the TocM valley in 18^5 the Paurs 
undenook in pay Government a tithe of the gross produce^ pending 
a settlement this was commuted into an unntuil |mymcni of Rs. Spoooin 
cash. A regular settlement has now resulted in a demand of Rs, 3 , 600 , 

The I'unjab Alienation of Ijmd Act {XI11 of igoo) has been 
extended to Ifazdra, Dera Ismail KhSn, and Bannu; but it is not 
proposed to apply it to the purely Pathan Districts of Pcshlwar and 
Kohai:^ in which U^e feeling of personal and individual ownership is 
strong, and interference with freedom of tnnurfer would be resented. 
In independent t^rnEorj' absolute free trade in land has been the rule 
fioui time immemorial. 

Sidt ts obtained from the Koh^t salt quarries^ Under Sikh rule 
these wore farmed to local chiefs. At anneication light duties were 

Miscellaneous allowances being mftde to the Khdn of'J'eri 

reveuuE. other chiefs to secure their ccKijicrattnn in the 

new arrangements, and a preventive Itnu was estab¬ 
lished on the Indus to prevent the export of Koh^t salt to the cis- 
Indus tcn-Etory. In i88j the duty was raised to 8 annas per kxal 
niaund (loaj^ lb,). In i8g6 the duty was increased to Ks. 3 per local 
niaundf and the preventive line was withdrawn, but the prohibition 
against the export of this soJt to cts-Indus icrriiory w'as maintatned. 
The management of the quarries» which w'as formerly in the hands of 
the Punjab Covcmment, was transferred to the Northern India Salt 
Revenue department in iS^g. The Deputy-Commissioner of Kohai 
District is Deputy-Commissioner of Sidt Ke^enue. 

Kohat salt is greyish to black In oolourp tmt t>f good quality^ 
chemical analysis showing that it possesses from 87 to 94. per cent, raf 
chloride of sodium. Traders purchase the salt they require direct 
from, the miEScrs under the supervision of the odicers of the Salt depart¬ 
ment, .Hfmrc 1903 the duty has been Rs. r-8 per maund of 82 lb. 
The quarries are at Jatia, Mllgln, Bahadur Khcl, and Kharak. A little 
cisTndus rock-salt 15 imported, bur practically all the salt consumed in 
the Province U obtained from the local source* About half the salt 
produced in the Koh^t quarries is exported to Afghlniiit^ Ttralt, 
Btincr^ and the Dir, SwJq and ChitrEi] Agency^ Use registered export 
to AfghUnistin amounted in 1903-4 to I1385 ions, compared with 564 
tons in igci-2. 
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Details of the qiiantitiea of arilt sold fur consuniptioTi the 

Diiitrtcls which lie west of the Indus in this Province and the Panjabi 
and of the revenue derived thettfroWj arc in the following 

table:— 



il^k vIJ be. 
Ihr nrisnlB 
Kdim Oif- 
irki. 

Salt 

1 Irapoflrd 
j Imm dih 
, 1 miltti ttflnci 

1 Dlriii«i. 

Safi 

fiporlfil 

ihv 

1 

&I1 pbncfil 

|l<?r| iH ^Ik 
^TtM 1^ 
•crilKrL 

GnirU T 7 :^ r-- . 

i^aELml. 
rtfhlw^r M 

OBi^ t^cEpriJL 

18S01-1 lu 

<AirEr«|^) 

TiMIL I 

1 Twi-I. 1 

j T-on^ 


h«. 

1 

20,61 4 

1 i 

: KiiirtJfi?* Up* 

AVUlbLk. 


1S90-I la 
(*tcRmc) 


ff 


.. *L 

.UspSrs 

190C-1 , 




frJSj 

7 ,oi.$io 

130J-4 . 

Ifi,,64 

5^5 


8,I»J 



The inddence of cotnsumption per head was ii-ii Ik in iSyS--^, 
7<ii Ik in igop-i,and 7-43 Ik in ICJ03-4, 

'J 1 \e |)C-ople l>eing tt'iainly Mtiltamrnadan gencinlly abstain from the 
use of intoidcating liquors^ but rtm from drugs. Opium and r^^ef^o^are 
coitsumed in considerable quantities in Peshawar and the tribal terri- 
tones which adjoin that Distn'etj their place being lalcen by in 

the two scHulhem Districts of the Province. Ibc ilse of spirituiius 
liquor is virtually confined to the Hindu townspeople and the immigrant 
population of the cantonments. The consumption of intoxicants h, 
however, low as compared with the J^unjab, being in fq<33-4 only 
TO'tii gallons of Indian spirit, t^aj seers of opium, and 4'43 seer^ of 
hemp dntgs for every 1,000 of the populntion in British DistTiciN. 
^V’hether the consumption is increasing or not it is inqxissibTe to say^ ^ 
the populaUon from which consumers are mostly drawm is to a large 
extent imniigraiU and x-nries in numbersi. The incidence of consumption 
during the tnennium ending 19OJ-4 shows a alight downward lendenq'* 
I'Hor to anncAation, the jmppy was OjUivated only to a limited extent 
in the frontlet Distnets^ and its cultivation wms gradually iriterdicted 
until, at the tune of the formation of the J^ioiince in it had 
entirely coa-setL Hie opium consumed now comes entirely from out^ 
side. The unnual consum|Hion Is smalb amounting to only tki nr 
70 maunds a year; and, of this, 24 fuaunds ore aJIotted to the rrm ince 
out of the aoo maunds of Bengal opium which tl’ie Benares Agency 
supplies annually to the Punjab. I'hc latter b sold retail at Rs. 16 
a sccfi of which sum Rs. is credited to the Province. M 5 lw .1 
opium is imported direct from Ajmer and pays duty at the rate of 
Rs. 4 per seer, while some Kashmir and Afghan opium is admitted fjn 
IKiyment of half that duly. Opium is produced in the I'unjab, and 
opium which has already paid duty in that Province is admitted free of 
duly* The Froiince could be easily supplied with almost all the opium 
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it iiiOTis from the Jnlillab^d ^'alley of Afghaniiitiiti, but that source of 
supply is UJiccrtairii owing to the uniietikd excise policy of tlic Amlr^ 

Country spirit is prepared in two Government distilleries at liatmu 
and Dcra [stnail KliariT which supply Bannu and Dera Ismail Khfln 
liistTicts, Peshawar, Hazara^ and Kohat Districts being supplied from 
tlu- Rosa Distillery near Shahjahanpur (United Provinces), or by whole- 
sale vendors and private distilleries iii: the Pun^b^ whence free trans¬ 
port of spirit h allowed, live demand for spirit in I'esliiwar District is 
considerable^ amounting to aLsmit 10,000 gallons a yean I'hi^ is due to 
the large consumption in the city. 

There are no breweries in the Province, the Mumcc Brew^ery Company 
supplying the British troops in the ganrbions at Pcsbiwar^ Cherjtt, and 
Naushahra, and the detachments which spend the summer in the 
HazAru hills. 

I'he hemp plant grows spontajieously in Hazara, and along the low 
hills w^hich shirt the other Districts] but most of the Mtjxfg tidied comes 
from the Punjab, the drug being placed in bond on arrrv'al until the 
duly (Rs, 4 a tnaund) has been pakL Tlvc coruiumption of In 

the l>istricls of Bannu and l>em Ismail Khln Is considcnible. CAartJS 
produced in Central Asia is imported from the Punjab under bond. 
On the removal from bonded warehouses, duty is levied at the rale 
of R^ 6 a seen A certain amount of inferior ^Aatns from Bokhira is 
probably smuggled via the Mabkand into the Peshawar valley through 
ChitrAlp and to prevent this the Mehtar of Chitrll was required in 
to jmpodie a prohibitive duty of Rs, 7 a seer on all Mrfjraj transported 
through his tenitorfes. 

The number and location of shops for the retail vend of liquor^ ofiiumt 
and drugs in each HUtrict arc determined each year by the l>e[>uty-Cam- 
missioner and the licences are publicly auctioned. Licences for the sale 
of imported liquors and beer may be granted at hxed fees to respectable 
merchanL^i in cantonments and to hotcl-keC|>er5 and refreshment-rooms. 

In the Agencies the Opium and Excise Acts are not in forces but 
arrangemenEs have been made under executive authority in the Kunam 
and Tochi for the control of the sale of liquors and drugs. In the 
Kurranii two ,^hof>s have been licensed and in the Tochi seven, the 
licences for which realiifed Rs, 3^940 in ii;o3-4. "^rhe iJauris arc 
notorious for their excessive use of drugs. 

The total excua revenue in 1903-4 amounted to -2 lakhs. Of this 
sum, Rsm 34pOoo was rcalked on account of opium, Rs. ^4^,000 on 
account of counlry'-tnade spirits and fermEnied liquor?;, Rs, J5 jOoo 
on account of imported ?;pLrits^ Rs, 41^000 on account of and 

Rs. 9,000 on account of 

riic net revenue from fates of stamps In 1903-4 was 5^3 lakhs in the 
case of judicial stamps, and i'4 lakhs in the case of non-judicial. In 
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litt so-me >e:ir Rjt 9g,aco was cotlcctcd on account of ijicoinc lax from 
r;523 litfsons- The incidence of ihc X^% per asscMec was Rs. 42^ and 
K7 persons paid lajc out of every t,ooo of the |wpulation. 

1’he village cotnniuniiyp charactciistic of some |jarts cjf IikIlo^ is msi 
indij^enous among the Pat bins. Its place as a social unit Is, lo sonic 

esttent, taken by the tribe, which is held mgethef by 
I he tics of kindred and a eonimgn ancesi r>\ real or 
imHiginaf)\ So strong was ihc communal instinct in 
the tribes, that by the practice cflllcd PtsA^ traces of which still iixht in 
Swat and other indcj>endcni territories {as among thenirvcicnt Cirecks;^ 
Tiauls, and Germans)i all lands, imtcf-rights^ and even houses owmed 
by any one tribe were ijcriodically redistributed. Before annewitTon 
different branches of :i trific^ or even difTcrent tribes, lived together for 
mulual protection; but jnich aggregations were not pro^icrly speaking 
v illage comnuaniiies, for I he headmen of one Atindt or sub section 
acknowledged no responsibility for, and claimcti no authority oi'cr, the 
members of another AnfidL As a result of British ruli^ something 
resembling the village community, in which the village headmen are 
jointly responsible for the whole, has been evolved ; but the irtljal 
division into Atwdis remains very' marked. 

The history^ of local self-govemment in this Province before iLi sepani' 
lion will be found in the article on the Vvhjau. No nmnicipahties were 
constituted under Act XXVI of 1850 ^ but lietwccn iSdj and 187J 


Harlpur and Kulachi^ and all the District head-quarters* except Kohat, 
were made municipal flies under Act XV of 18^7+ By rSSj, Act IV of 
had been exicntled to these, as well as to Kohit and five of 
the smaller lown;^ niising the number of munidpalilics to twelve. 
These were reeonsiitutcd under Act XIH of 1884, and again under 
Act XX of 1893, excepting the municipalities of Shankatgarh and 
Faharj^ur, which were abolished The Province now possesses ten 
municipalities, which, in 1904* contained 163 appointed members, and 
50 sitting r.T Of these, 51.were officials and only 23 Europeans. 

'Phe total popuTation within municipal limits in rpoi W'as 185,375, 
whom 73i34J were enumerated in Peshawar* l>cra Ismail Kh^ jmd 
Knitat living the only other municipal flies with a population exceeding 
iQ,cMo. In 3893 the town of 1’ank was declared a * notified area' under 
the Act of 1891,and in 1903 the small saihiarmofDungaGali and Xathta 
Cali (the summer head quarters of the Provincial Administmtion) were 
similarly constituted. Tabic XI on p. 217 ipves the chief items c^f muni¬ 
cipal income and ex|jcnditure- The incidence c}f taxation in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2, and tiiat of inrmne Rs, 2-10-9* per head of the population 
wfibin muiutiiial limits. (>ciTt>t is the chief source of income; and 
Hirtpur, Abboiialimb mid Fi^liiwar are the only municipalilica in 
which other forms of taxation ane in force. 
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Each of the Tive Districts of the Proi ince a District tjoardp con¬ 
stituted under Act XX of 1SB3. I'he menibers are all appointed by 
the Chief rommistsioner. In titc KnrK|iur and Abbottihad /aAsi/i of 
Ifazant District I be clccli^ie system wlis in force till 1905^ wbcn it was 
abolished. The total number of memljers in 1904 was 2^1 ft, of whom 
49 were appointed and 167 nominated. The two local bmards 

of Uannu and \rarwatj wbtcll exisited when the Troviiicc was first con¬ 
stituted^ were alicihshed in 1904- 

The incmitu of a District board is mainly derived from the local nite^ 
a consolidated cess of Rs. lo-b-S per cent, on the land revenue. 'J’he 
expenditure is chiefly on education, the mamtenance of dispensaries, 
vaccination^ roads and ncsthousesj arboriculture,, fcrrica, cattle-pounds^ 
horse-hreeding, ajid horse and cattle fairs. The greater part of the in¬ 
come l>ciiig tttr-rtiarked+ there is little room for local intliative ; and, as 
in the Punjab, the District l^jards are chiefly useful as constiliative liodies. 

All public worbt, except canals and nkilways, are in charge of the 
C'ominanding Royal Engineer, North-W'est Fronltcr Ibovince, arr ofheer 
bf k Nliltlary Works depaitmcnL, who h also rx- 

u ic wor 8. SecTcinry to the Chief CornmissioticrK The 

revetiuc administratton and maintenance of the SwSt River and Kabul 
Kii-cf Canals and the maintenance of the B 3 ra River Canal arc in 
charge of the Chief Engineer, Irfigation htanch, Punjab, who is also 
rx-i?^h Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. The canals are dincclly 
managed by an Kxeculi^'e Engineer with head •quarters at ^lardaRj 
whose division is included in the circle of the Superintending Engineer, 
Jbelum Circle, Punjab. The Swilt Rii^r Canal was opened in 
It lAiUt pHoiarily constructed as a protective wiirt, hut has proved very 
remunumtive^ and irrigated a maximum area of alxiut 250 square miles 
in 190^-4. The K^bul Kiver Qtnal commenced irrigation in 1S931 
and in 190J-4 irrigated about 45 square miles, "'Fhe llautir Khant 
branch, an extension of ihi.-i c.irml, is under construction, and irs con- 
uoxioTi with it a scheme for electric [xjwcr for Peshawar cantonment has 
been designed. 

'I'hc total strength cif the British and Native army stationed within the 
Province on June 1, r903, was os follows; British, 2,946; Native, J9ji99J h 
tolalj 22,937. The l^rovince is garriscjned by the 
Peshawar and part of the Rawalpindi divisions, and 
by three independent brijgades of the Northern Command. The 
military stations in 1904 were ^—in the Peslilwar division, Cbakdarra, 
ChitiAl, Dargai, Drosh, JamrUd, Afalakand, Mardin, Nausliahiu, and 
Peahiiwarj in the Rawalpindi division, Alibotiabad; in the Kohit 
brigade, lort [xjckhart, Hangu, Kohlt, and Thai; in the DerajAt 
brigade, Dcr% Ismail KhJIn, Drazinda, Jandola, Jatto, and Z 3 m; and 
Bannu brigade^ Bannu. 
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All -HtiitiottS arc giirri-sonetl by Nulivc inDnitry .tnd^ if in the 

[ildins^ by Nulive cavidry also. Uriti^b itifitnlry rt.’gimenls ar*; ranloned 
ill Pc^h.lwar anti NaiisihLibni, Brili.slt iitdllery al Peshawar, aod 
artillcr)' (iiioatitain baLLeries) at iiii(4iC of tlie other Elation^ SapiiCfS 
and miners are stationed at Peshawar and Dmsk 

Up to iS 36 a special rnilitary force entitled the Panjab Froniier 
Force, which was under the direct orders of the Government of the 
Punjab, maintained the peace of llie border. In fSS6 tisis force vm 
transferred to the control of the Conimandeoin-Chiefi and its regimenis 
are no lonj^er restricted to acrvice on the frontier* The cavalry regi¬ 
ments are the rist Prince Albert Victor's Own, the aandj ajrd, a5th, 
and Guides Cavalry. The infantry^ regiments, which mruk as light in¬ 
fantry, are the Guides InJanlry, the sish sand, ^jrdt^od Sikhs, 
tht 55th Coke's Rifles, 56th Infantry^ 57th Wilde's Rifles^ 58th 
Vaughan's Rifl&JC jgtb Semde Rifles, and 5th Gurkha Rifles. Prior lo 
1B991, the grtrriiKins on the north-west frontier werd largely scattered in 
ii^alated outposts, rendering concentration at any threatened point diffi- 
cuIl Since then a number of outlying garrisons have been withdrawn, 
their posts being handed over to militia and border military police, 
the total strength of which forces is just under 10^000 men- Under 
this sebeme Kaushahra has become a large cantonment, and mobile 
columns are kept always ready at Peshiw^ar, ftPirdiii, Naushahra. 
Kohflt, Ikmnii, and Dcra Ismail Kh^n* 

The adniinistratioti of the civil police force in the settled Distncls 
of the North U'est Frontier Province is now vestc^l Fn an Inspect*»r- 
Genenil. ^Phe force in each Diatnct U under a Super- poUceand 
intendent, who works under the general control 
of the Deputy Commissioner (District Mrigistrate). 

Three Assistant Suj^erintcndtnts are also posted to Peshawar Distnet. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, the police duties in the tmits- 
Indus EHstriets were carried out by a force knowti as the Peshawar and 
Derajit mouiUed and foot levies or political conEingentt w^hich wiut 
under the control of the Dejmty'Commissioncr in ^ch District.^ Ibis 
force conaEsied of local tribesmen nomEniEetl by their chiefs, and its 
cost inckided subsidies to them. Just as in recent yeais the disciplined 
and orderly militia corps have biren evolved from tribal levies^ so this 
political contingent, in its civil aspect, was gradually transformed into 
a regular police force, while in its tribal aspect it haa now been sup^ 
planted by the border military police. In i86j thts contingent was 
brought under the general t^ice sptem of the Punjab^ and placerl for 
purposes of inspection under the Inspector-General of Police.^ In rSjo 
the Police Act was applied partially, and in 1S89 it wm applk^ in its 
entirety. 1'hc constables and subordinate oflicera of the civil police 
now form a Provincial service; but the gjuetted officcri arc borne on 
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(he cjdri- of ihe l^unjab fioli* c, anil receive [»roEiii:>t]i>ii and 
iiLlowiUK-'LSf in tlie lisil uf ih4it rmlince. 

'rhe strength of llie force wilhiEi ihc five Britibb DLilricls of (he 
Province is 3,006 sergcanls and con^tablesK in average of delc 

mun to 4>4 square milett and to 700 persons. The unit of administru- 
tion h the rAi^fia or jicilice station^, uniter a sub-insi^etor, and road-posts 
and outpOiitt are csEablisliud where necessary. Nearly four^firdis of the 
force arc arrned with bored-put Mai tiiii-Henry rifles and bayonets. 
Every constable is also provided with a sword and liatotu In regard 
to recruilment, the Police dejnurtuteni ims to Compclu with the army 
and imliLia^ which offer better pay and pro5[>ects. It inevitably result^s 
that the best materuil is not aiimcted to the force. Tho training of 
cEins tables is carried on in the Distiicts in winch they are el^l!sted^ but the 
superior grades are eligible for tmining in the Foltce sctiool at Phillaur 
in the Punjab. Crime ts w*^atchcd by a special biancli at head-quarters 
in charge of an ^Usistont Stij^erintendcnt, but there is no sejiarate force 
of detective police Trained recorders of finger impressions are main¬ 
tained in each iJistnet, but the central bureau used that at Phillaur. 

The village watchmen or iAatfAidars are apiwintcd by the Hiiukt 
Magistrate, un the recomniendadon of the tillage headtuen. ITicy 
provide their own armSp and aru fiaid in kind by the proprietary' body 
□f the village Oj w^lu'ch they belong at the rate of Rs. 3 per month. 
Their duties arc similar to those in other FrovinceSj but they are 
rtgarded ns acting under the control of the village hcadnienp and os 
jointly responsible with the latter for the reporting of crime. In 
executive duties they are under the orders of the fahUJar, but in all 
matters relating to the prevention and dutection of crime and ihc 
collection of information they report to the |>otice^ 

In the large towns municipal funds contribute towards tlie upkeep 
of the local poUcep and in cantonments special police are paid partly 
from Local funds; in some Districts ferry police are paid by the 
Eistrict boards. All theses bowev'cr, are under the control of the 
Superintendent of police of the District. Thu Railway police form 
part of the general system of the Punjab Rjilw'ay police, and aie under 
the control of that Government No tribes have been registered under 
the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Statistics of cpgnuable crime {tliat Is^ o/fences for which the police 
may arrest without u ougistrate's warrant) aie shown below : - 
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III the L-arliur <lnys of the iMCUi^jlion of the frLmlier^ ihti I'riti^h 
Sj^>hcr*i of infliJiriu^ vtih^ Ihiiited unliruly to ihe pUins. Litllt; wjs 
known of llie iribcs living in the hill cowiUfy iicroas tlic baidt;rp ond 
hardly uny coiiirol was cstrtcised over them, ll was ivoi ei'icn until 
a com|KiTali^^ly rot:ent dale lluil the question finally decided m 
to whether many of these tribes came uiitler Afghin or British 
diction. To ijiiard agairul the conslaiil incursions and mids of these 
tribesmen inio British territory, the border luilhary police was created 
out of what w'as known us the old frontier rn-ilituL J he force was 
oti|;irLally organised purely on ihe sii/tiifiJri sysEcnu The leading Khfliis 
and headmen living within ihc border received allowances, in return 
for which they produced a certain number of horse or rootmen. The 
system naturally led lo grave abuses^- Vacancies were left unfilled; 
horsemen were without horses; and boys and old men, cv|U^Sly in¬ 
capable of work, were nominaled as foot-soMiers- The stf/tiJari 
system was in consctiuence abohshed, and the l>order military police 
is now on the ^mc footing as any other force as regards py and 
cnlisLineiit. The duties remain the same, but the advance of British 
occupation and the ercalion of ihu new mthlia ccjrps have conUibuled 
further to tlic peace of the border. 

Tilt: border nulitaiy jKjlice corps under the control of the L>cputy- 
Cojiimissiuncr in each District is commanded by an /kssisEant Lorii- 
missioner, usually a militur)^ offkcr in civil employment, c^ceiit m 
Kohat, w'hcTc die commandant is an ofKcer of ^lolice The men are 
armed with Martini-Henry rifles^ and arc employed in garmoning posts 
distributed along the administrative border, with a reserve at each 
head-quartern. The strength of the five corps is men, of whom 
2S9 are mounted. 

>Vhen the Agencies across the admiiisslrative border were fi^t 
occupied, they w^ere garrisoned entirely by regular troops; but levied 
were raised from among the local tribesmen to conray travelkrSt 
collect inforniaijon, and act as a means of communication betiftccn 
the Folitical cifhcers and the tribes. From these levies haipC been 
raised the present militia corps, which contain an equal proportion, of 
men living on either side of the administrative bordufj and thus com¬ 
bine the admutagcs of IdCiil levies with the steadying element of out 
side infiuences. In all the Agencies except Dir^ Swat, and Chitrab the 
kvy coq>s have been disbanded, and the policy is being carried out 
of relieving the regular troops of the onerous and expensive work of 
garrisoning Trans-border oulposts. Chitrib Drosh, Chakdarro, the 
Malakand, Dra^tinda In the Shirini coimtiy, and Jan dob in Southern 
WazIfLst^n lire now the only |K>sts in the Agencies at which a gam^n 
of regular troops maintained. These corps are officered by British 
military oflkcrs, seconded for a fjeritxl of live years from their regi- 
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nniiits. 'Hiiitr armnment is the !Nrartini-Hcrt>^ rifle, f/jirk IL Although 
i&tricUy Ji|K!5ikirsg a bord^ir initiiary police coqis, tlie S^rnSm KiSles arc 
geticmily counted in KohAi l>lslrict wEili nulUiacDnis^ their 
and ccpnpnient are the same ^ those of ihe niiniia corps, but their 
Uruish officers belong to ihe Funji^ti iKjlice. I’hc loUil slrength of 
the milLiiu corps is 6,033 whom 336 are mounted. 

The experiment how also been Iciiely tried of raising in Cbitr^l 
a corps of scouts oi^anized on the old feudal system of the countnv 
with the -MebUir of Chitrfil ns honorary ccrnmiandont. 'fhe object is 
ttic creation of a Wdy of tmined marksmen to defend ibe passes tnio 
<*htlrfll in the event of invasion. The corps has two Ilritish militiiry 
officers, and the scheme contemplalies the training of ip2oo men. 'J'hc 
force is organised on an entirely different system from the militia corjjs, 
as its members are only called out for training in batclies for two 
montb:^ ill the year^ and when not under training return to ordirvtry 
civil life* 'J bey are armed with ^303 rifles- 

^Vitb the exception of the BhhtJtui Levies in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict^ whose absorption in the Southern SViu^Tristan Militia is under 
cotitemplation, the only levy corps still existing are Utose in the Dift 
Swat, and ChitrOl Agency. 'Jlie Dtr levies arc armed widi rifles 
supplied by fksvemment^ hut are under the orders of the Nawib of 
Dir. The principal responsibilities of this force are the security of 
communications^ mail escorts, and the maiutenance of order on the 
Chakdarra-Chitrfll road. 

The Jeiil ile|jartnient is under the control of the Administrative 
[^ledical Offlccr <]f the Province. Tlie nunibur of jails (5) lias renuiined 
unchaugedi since 'lliojic at Pcsluiwnr and AhbiUfl^Ijiad arc m 

cluirge of the Civil Surgeon of the District, white the others, at l>era 
Ismail Kh^n, lionnu, and Kohit, ore in charge of the military medical 
otficers w Eio hold collateral medical charge of the iJistricts* I'hese are 
all District jails, and there are iio Centiti] or subsidiary jails^ long-term 
prisoners being transferred to cis-Indus jails, while the large judicial 
lock-ups at Mardin in Peshawar District and at Tcri and Hangu tu 
Kohit fulfl] the requirements of subsidiary jails. 

The table on the next page gives the chief slalistics of jails ftjr 
a series of years. 

The daily average numbcf of prisoners in iBSi and the three pre¬ 
ceding years was abnormally high, a result of the succession of Itad 
Imrvests which began in the autumn of 1B77, and the drain of food- 
gntins from tlie Province for the armies serving in Afgh^islan^ The 
unrest on the frontier also caused large numbers of persons to be 
sentenced to imprisonment in default of security for good behaviour 
The steady decrease in mortrility Is largely due to the immunity from 
typhus fever enjoyed by prisoners of recent yearSh This, disease was 
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endeTnic in the Frorsiicf Districts and more cs^cially in ihe Peshawar 
valley, and caused as many as 58 dcathi^ in the l^cshlwar jail in iGSi. 
[>ysentery and pneumonia have also ceased to bo so fatal as they were 
twenty ymt^ ago. The e^^pendhure incurred on measures to improve 
the condition of jail life, toged’icr with the higher prtces of fisjod-grains 
and other articles, accounts for the iiteady ri^ie in the daily averfli^e cost 
of maintenance per head during recent years. '|*he earning? for rSS t 
were unusually largep a result of the employment of prisoners at 
J^eshSwur on the railway then under construe lion in the vicinity of the 
jail, while the drop in the earnings for 1901, as oompared with thtse 
for 1S91, is due to aUeratloris in the method of Accounh The chief 
industries carried on in the jails are pa pen makings lithographic printing, 
weavings and oil-pressing. Most of the oul'lum is supplied to Govern¬ 
ment departments. 
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As now constituted, the ins|»ecitng ttafT of the Educational department 
in the North-West Frontier Frovhice consists of an Inspector-General 
nf EducatioUt a Personal Assistant, and 4 District Education. 
Insfjcctors. Most Districts have a District Insfjcctor^ 
but Kohlt, Bjinnu. and Daur in Northern Wa^lristin are in charge of 
one District Inspector. The schools of the ICurnim ^TtUey are inspected 
twice a year by the head master of the municipal high school nt Kohat. 

Tlie Province possesses no University of iU own, and tifl only college 
is adiliated to the Punjab Uni^tirsity at I.ahnre. The number of matri¬ 
culations was 15 in 1891^ 9^ in 190x1 and 71 in I90li- 

The only college in the Prmince h the Edwntdes Church Mission 
College at Peshawar* opened in 1900-n Seven of in students passed 
the Intermediate ejtamirLaiion of the Punjab University in 

The school curriculum is the same as that in force in the Punjab. 
At the close of 190J-4 the Province possessed 25 secondary schools, 
of which 15 were Anglo-vernacular (8 maintained by local bodies, 
4 aided, and 3 unaided) and 10 vernacular school?^ all maintained 
VOL- XIX. 
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hy loca^l bcwlics. These schooLs eontaintd f> 43 t pupilsi^ tsdudifii; 
pupils in iheir primarj- departments. 

At the close of Tg03-4 the Province possessed 172 primary schools 
for boys, of which 145 were muintaioed by local bodies, (mostly 
indigenous) were aided, and 6 unaided, 'rhc&e and the primary dc- 
parttnentfi of the secondary schools conbiined i i-9S9 

'fhe Proiance possesses 3 girls’ schools r namely, 4 maintained by 
local bodies, 3 aided+ and one unaidwL These contained pupils 
in 1903-4, in addition to which Ij7zj girls were receiving instruction 
In private schools, and 21 in Ixjys' achodls, so that 7,316 girls in all 
were under instruction. These coniiLS[ed of rp38 i Muhammadans, 781 
Hindus, 153 Sikhs^ and one native Christian. The municipal girls' 
schools at Dera Ismail KhiLn and Kohgt admit Muhammadan girls 
only, and Urdu is the medium of instntetion. The other public 
schools are attended almost entirely by Hindus and Sikhs, and 
Gurmukhr ot Hindi is taught in them. Dcra Ismail Khiin District 
returns the krgCHt uunit>er of girl pupils {258), HazAra 103, Kohlt 85, 
Bannu and Peshawar 64 girls each. 

In 1903^4 rmly 110 per 1,000 of the number of Muhammadan bo)'^ 
of schno!-going age attended schools of all kinds, and only 9,045 ^fu- 
hammadans nttended public schools for boys. Relatively the Muhani- 
madan community is, in this Pfoiince, far behind the Hindus and Sikhs, 
from an educational standpoint, li Is, however^ progressing andi though 
progress is sIow+ there are signs of awakening in Kaz^m ari<i Koh 3 i 
Dislrkts. Muhammadan education is especially eneoiirogcd by the 
award of 9 high and 13 middle-school VictoHa scholarships annually; 
and, to foster it among the border tribes^ 5 stipends are awarded to W'aitr 
and Shinlni boys, and 4 to Dauri boys, and two stipend^! Iiave recently 
been granted to Molimand boys in Pesli^war District. Special schools 
for MuhammadanJi are maintained at I>cnl. Ismail Kh^, Eannu., and 
Abbott^h^d. All these are elementary’, but Peshawar possesses an 
I^kmiya Angli>i>eniacular high and an Anglo-vernacular middle school- 

In 1903-4 there were 306 public and 744 private schools, in which 
2<^^439 pupik of borh sexes were being educated. 7 ‘his number is 
equivalent to 3 per cenL of the children of schoolgoing age in the 
administered portion of the Province. The total expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 1,91,000. The fiumlier of girls in receipt of instruction was 
2,336, of w^hom less liian half w^erc Muhammadans. 

Only one newspaper is pulihshed in die XVirth->\'cst Firmlicr Pro¬ 
vince, the a w'eekly UrtlU journal Lisued !jy the 

llaiinu Mission and devoted to missionary^ enteq^nse. 

The ^[edtcal de|jartment is under an Admin [strati vc Medical Officer. 
Two of the five British Dlstnctjj and three of the Political Agencies 
arc in charge of whok-time dvil surgeons, Military' medical officers 
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are in colbtcml charge of the oiher Distncis md Ag.erKrit'S, A rniliEaty 
A.'^si^tant surgeon h medicai cliargc of ihe Kh^^bor. As^i^tant surguona 
flfe in subordinate charge uf hospitals and cUspchsarics 
at the head quarters; of Distncls and subdivisions. 

Minor dispensaries arc in charge cf hospital assistaiiLs of d^^Te^er^t 
grades. There are female dispensaries at fesbiwar and KohiSt, under 
female medical subordinates. The supply of hospital a^i^tams is 
obtained chiefly from the Ijihore ^fedical School. 

Of the 39 hospiuils and disponsaries, 17 arc maintained wholly, and 
one is aideci, by f jovcmmcni. The others arc maintained from [.ocal 
and municipl funds. In 1^04 there were 345 beds for males and 130 
for females. I he most im^x>mnt institution is the Egcrion Hospind 
at Peshawar, widt accommodation for 42 male and 12 female in- 
^MLiienls. It is maintained from Ixrcat and municipal funds. An 
institution for the relief of lepers at Bala Pir's ZL'lrat, at Hilakot^ 
Dtsirict, is supported by pricate subsa-iptions and to some 
extent by Loca .1 funds. The Church Missionary Society provides a 
large sivare of the medical relief available in the Province- It main¬ 
tains the Duchess of Connaught Hospital for women at PeslilM^r, and 
hospitals or diiipunsaries at Pcsh4warp Bannu, Dcra Ismail KhOn, and 
rank. These institutions arc not included in the stattslics attacheil 
to this article. In J901 they treated 1,139 in-patients and 36,960 ont- 
jHtients, and in J904 1,527 in-|jatients and S9i593 out-patients- 'Ilie 
number of opcnuioiw j^erformod was 3,58^ in 1902 and 4,330 in 1904. 

There is no lunatic asjdum in the Pnnincetand patients are sent 
to the l'*unjab. 

The Administrative Medical Ofiker is in rhaige of the Vaccination 
department 'J'hcre are two divisional Inspectors for the Province^ 
whose duties aUo include the checking of the registcirs of hinhs and 
deaths. Each District has a native supervisor and a v-arying numl>er 
of vaccinators: superrised by the civil surgcoii. I he Kurram and 
Tsichi Agencies have eaclli one vaccilUitori, Small-IK^^ very common 
among the Pathans, especially l>eyond the border. Vaccination is popu¬ 
lar^ but its extension i,s seriously interfered with by inoculation^ an aK 
practised by certain families and handed down from father to son* At 
the same time these practitioners art not bigoted adhcfcnt^ of their 
system; and excellent resului have been obtained in Yilsufcai and 
neighbouring tracts by inducing them to leam vaccination, and then 
sending them back to ihdr tribes not os inoculate but as vaccinators. 

Sun cys in the hTurth AV'est Proniief Province have Ijcc n ihc work nf 
two distinct agencies, the Survey dcjiarlmcnl and the local kevenuc 
establishment* Peshawar was surveyed by tiflicerN 
of the Survey dejjartnient Iwtwecn 1S63 and l Sje, 
and Bontiti and Dent Ismail khan betw'ccti i '&74 iSySj Ha^ra 
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belwccn 1865 and i36^^ and again pnrttall^ in 138S-93; Kuhit 
was topographically surveyed on the one-ineb'to-lhe-niile scale in the 
yciirs i3So-j, 

In independent lemiory stirveys have until the hst two years beeti 
possilde only when an e^cpedition was in |>rogrc;5u^, (iutjf^raphical 
reconnaissmices Iwited on tnjinguktion were carried out in Chitrih 
Dhp and Swat in iSga^ 1895* and 1901, and maps on the 

quarter-iEcJi scale hiiYO been (prepared, llie more impoitant po-ssts in 
Chilral were again sun eyed in 1904-5, In 1897-S Jiajaur and BuneTp 
with ppari of Swdt and ihe Mohmand and Mamiind cotlti tries, were 
roughly surveyed on the half-inch scale, A suney of the Khyber and 
part of Tirrih on the one-inch scale w^as carried out in 1878-9^ and 
sun^ey opemiions in the latter country were extended during 1897-8. 
'I he settlement maps of Pcsh^wTir were revised in 1890-4; those vf 
Ifiuara, Ktphat, l>eru Ismail Khan^ and llannu are eilbcr still under 
revision or have been recently brought up to date. Reconnaissarscc 
irui|>s of the Kuitam valley on the quarter-inch scale wero made in 
1878-80, and the s-alley was again surveyed on the one^inch scale in 
1S94 and 1898. I’he cuUiii'nEed area is now' again under suri'ey, in 
connexion with the settlement operations. 

WiLcIristin has been ihe scene of desultnir operationsi whenexci- 
occo-sion offered since i860, and of the whole country on the 
half' and quarter-inch scales exist, most of the work having been done 
since 1894. Survey operations are again in progress. 

Further information onceming the Xorlh-West Frontier I^rovince 
will be found tn the Punjab BtJ-rder and General Administration 
Re|jorts for Ihe years from 1851--2 to 1900-1, and in the Annud 
Frotinctal Reports which have been published since 1901; in the 
l^unjab Onsus of 1S71, t88r, 1891, and in the Punjab 

and North A Vest Frontier Province Cfffjvs of 1901, Among 

the standard works on subjects connected with the Province may 
be mentioned; H. Belle w: fraft/irr (t868). — hl;ixwvl:l: 

in PfsAdiiftir Dis/rhr/ ( 1882 }. — Cole: 
rn^dtfm ^ Amifn/ Yusufini (18S5).— M. A. Steins 

Taur tit Bt^nir Csunfty (1898).—Major 11. B. 
Edw-ardes ^ A Vmrm Ptn/aA Prattfferf 1848-9(1851). — R. Bosworth 

Smith: £i/e jqf LardLaier^ti^r (tQOi). — I^dy Edwardcsii Lff/irt 

of Majar-QrntraiSir H. B. Edu^^rd^t (1886);—Captain L. J- Trotter: 
IJfo aj Jifkn Kkh^han (1905). — laird Rolxrts! Fartj^m Ika/'j in 
India (1903). — H. \\\ Bellew s Grammar and /Jk/ianaiy a/ fAe PaiAiu 
Language (1901). — j* Darmestetcrr CAanh Fapnlaires drsA/gAans (Pofi^ 
f 888—90), — 0. Lorimer; Grammar and Vombuiaty af lia^ri Baskin 
(1903). — Paget and Mason; Bmird of ExpeditioHs agaiaii tAe Narfh- 
Frandtr Tribes (1849-85),— TAe PatAAn Pera/l a /1897 (Lahore). 
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TABLE VIT A. 

Trade or the NortkAVest Frostier Province with 
Countries outsiok India 
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Statistics or Civil Justice, North West 
Frontier Province 
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Income akd Ekpenvhtokk or Municii*aiities, 
NoeTH-WEST KRONtlER PROVINCE 
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PeLiCE Statistics, North-West Frostier Provtsck 
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NOirGOI^G DISTRICT 


TABLE XV 

Mf-dical STATisncs, NonTH-WEst Frontier Province 
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NosaH,— ta/uia, and town in Baroda Slate. St( Navsari. 

Nova Goa.^Ca|)iial of Portuguese India. 5 « Goa Citf. 

Now gong District = * new village’).—District in ^i^rn 

Bengal and Assnni, lying between *s* 36' and 26“ 4 *' N. Md 91 S 7 
and 03* 4S' E., with an art® of 3,843 squate miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Brahmaputra j on the east by SibsSgar; on ‘h® 
by the NagS and North Cachar Htik; and on the west by the Jaintift 
Milk and Kamriip. The outlying spurs of the 
Jaintift range project into the souihem portwin of it^atts. 
the District, white on ih* norih-eiist a portion of the 
MIkIr Hiuls, a tract of hilly country cut off from the mass of 
the Assam Range by the valleys of the Dhansiri and « 

included within the District bonndaries. The rr« <rf Nowgo^ ts fia 
though a few isolated hilk crop up abosc the alkviuin in the south 
and west, and a tow range, known as the Kdmakhya hills, from 
the Brahmaputra to the north bank of the Kakng. “ 1 “’^ 

a mie, rocky, with steeply sloping sides, and are cor^ 
tree iunglc. eacept where they Imve been cleared for shfftmg cultivation. 
ThcVncil«l river is the Brahuafi-TIIA, which flows along the 
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northern boundiryi A liittlu to the east of SilghSt the KALtV 5 f<r leases 
the stream I and, after pursuing a tortuous course through the 

centre of the District, rejoin^ the Brahmapuira on the border of 
Kamrup. The Diphlti falls into the Hrabnuipuim of 
and the country north of the Kalang is drained by the ^ Sonai^ 
■J’lte other rivers faJl Into the Kalang^ the most imiiortant being the 
K API LI, with its tributaries the Doiftngt Jamunit, Barpini. and UwiA^i 
or tCilEng. The District is well supplied with streants and riveni, and 
there arc numerokis M and swamps. Nfone of these is of any great 
importance, and many are mertly the old beds of livcrs that have 
altered their chanricls. Along a great part of its course the banks of 
the Kalang arc fringed with a continuous line of villages, buried in 
groves of bamboo and the graceful areca palm:. ELsewberc the scenery 
U wild^ but not unpleasing. To the south and east blue forest-clad 
hills shut in the view, whik on a clear day the sno^^T ranges of the 
Himalayas oui be licen north of the Bnihmaputra. A considerable 
portion cf Nowgong lies torj low for permanent habitation or cultiva¬ 
tion. A large tract south of the Brahmaputra is covered with high 
grass, in which patches are cleared for cold-season crops; and there 
are great expanses of jungle-co^’^ered land in the valley of the Kapili 
and along the foot of the hilk. Nowgong is, in fact, the most sparsely- 
l>eoplcd and jungly District in the whole of the Assam Valley. 

The soil of the plain is an alluvium, consisting of a mixture of clay 
and sand in var^f'ing proporlionSr The northern Mlklr Hills are mainly 
of gneiss, which tovrards the south is overlain by sedimentary strata 
of the TertLaiy' periods These younger rocks consist of soft yellow 
sandstone^ finely laminated grey shales, and nodular earthy lime¬ 
stones. 

Where not under cultivation, the plains usually beat high grass or 
reeds, of which there are three main varrclies^— 

Higher bud produces mIu {Im/>erafa arufrdtna^fn) and 
either kinds of shorter grass uited for thatching. The hills arc ewered 
with evergreen forest, and patches of sa/ r^usfti) are fourtd 

here and tbcxc. 

Wild animals arc numerous^ Including elephant^ rhinoceros, buffalo* 
bison, tigerSi leopards, bears, and various kinds of deer. EleplianEs^ 
if their tiumbera are not kept down, cause injury to the crops. In 
1904 wild animals were said to have killed & men and 1,34b head of 
cattle. Rewards were paid in that year for the destruction of 3S tigers 
and leopards. Small game include florican, partridges, pheasants, pea- 
and jungle^fowl* hares, wild duck, and snipe. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of the oUier Di^^tric^ 
in the Assam Valley. Between November and the middle of March it 


j/fS7Vj^y 




is ccw>l anti pleisanl, and during tlie r^fll of the j'Cltr w'aiTti and damp. 
I'hc therm cjtueier at the hoticjsl season seldom rises imicb above 
but the air is overGharged with moisture and h therefore oppressive, 

1 he District, and more cspeckllj' the ptirt lying at the foot of the hills, 
has always been considered unhealthy; and this reputation has been 
wuli sustained of recent years, 

Now'gong is to some extent eheltered from the tnoiwQfin by the 
Assam Range, and the annual rainfall^over the greater part of the 
Distrtot averages from 70 to So Inches in the yean tlie kapili valley is 
exccplionally ilry, nnd only receives about 40 inches. The tarthquaite 
of 1897 did much damage in Nowgong town, and injured roads and 
bridges thtoughout the District. 

Nowgong has no irMlcpeiideni historj' apart from that of the Assam 
Valley. Jongal, a Hindu king of Kamarflpa, is said to kwe made his 
rapital near RahS in the thirteenth ccniwry A.ir.; and utstojy. 
seveml places, such as Rah-I, Jflp, and Kajalimulch, 
take their nnmcs from incidents which are supposed to liavc occurred 
ifhen Ibis pnnee was defeated and hilled by tlie Kaclrln 
KScharis at one time occupied a consideiaUc portion of the District, 
but in 1536 they were defeated by the Ahoms and their capital id 
nlmapur socked. From this time the Kalang stems to have been 
rheir northern boundary, while north of dial ri«r the Ahoms wem the 
dominant power. On the breal up of the Ahom kingdom, the D.^nci 
was esposed to the ravngca of lire Burmans, who in rSio decapitated 
50 men on the banks of the Kalang and burned ahve zoo 
young arul old, men and women together. After the Dniish 
possession of the country in tSs6. Kowgong was at first administered 
as a portion of KUmnip. but in 183* krwed into an integral 
r^enue unit. The eastern boundary was at that ^ ! 

and it included llm MUlr Hills and part of J . 

Nagi Hills. The N'aga Hills and a largo part of ‘he r 
fomed into a separate District in ,866; hut a ctmsidemble pomc^f 
the Mlklr Hills was subsequently retransferred to Nowgong, wl^ch t 
its present form in 1898. Ui^er British rule the course of affairs 
been uneventful. On one cKcasion, however, 

broke out; when the cultivation of poppy was prohibited m ,861 the 
Latungs killed ihe Assistant Commissioner, Lieulenant hmger, ^o 

had been sent to disperse a meeting of that tnbe at ' 

o mile, south of NowgonE town. The District eonuins 

of archaeological itiicrcst. There is a Hindu temple at Kamlkhp, 

near Silghat, which dales from the middle of the eighteenth wntury 1 

and ruins of temples and forts have been ^“"*1 “ 

which were probably erected in the lime of the Kachan Wjis. 

The Ifisirict contains one town, Now’COSg (population, 4 r 43 e)r' 
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Si rad-quarters j and 1,117 Tlic popuiedon at tb e last four 

enumcmtiolu! was: (1S73) (rS^r) 3*4:iS93+ (iSgi) 347^30?! 

and (1901) the density in the Lust year being 

Fopulatkod. persons per square niile. TSie enormous 

decrease that look place during the last decade^ aiuouniing to about 
30 per cent, among tlie indigenous population, and nearly as per cent 
in the 10^1^ chiefly due to the ravages of a very acute 

nnd conugious furm of mnlaHal poisoning. 

About tj4 per cent, of the population in 1901 were Hindus, 31 per 
cent, belonged to animistic tribes, and 5 per cent, were Muhananiadans. 

The proportion of foreigners {r JT per cent.) is comj.'narati^’dy low for 
Assam. One of the efleets of the esceptionol unheal thiness in recent 
years has been to increase the proportion of women, who among the 
indigenous population now exceed the men in number^. jV^samese 
is spoken by 6h per cent, of the people^ while 20 per cent, speak Mlklr 
and other langungca of the I'ibcto-Burman ^cnily. 

*rhB proporlion of higher cnstcs is fairly large, including Bn’thtnans 
(6,too), Kalitas {16,300), and Kewats (73,300)^ "The Koch, who are 
largely composed of converts from the aboriginal tribes, number 
53,600. The principal low'er castes arc Nadiylls or fishermen {r 8^900) 
and Jugis (15,000)+ The BotiBs (7,800), a caste pecuhar to Assam, 
are composed of the offspring of BT^man widows and otJier alliance^ 
contntctcd outside the pale of customary law* The chief a^boriginal 
tribes are Mlfclrs (3 Sh7™)i halungs (39,000), and KachAria (1 1,800), all 
nf whom arc members of the great Bodo faniily, and are believed to 
have entered Assam from the north-east many centuries ago. Only 93 
members of European and allied races were cnumcrirtcd in the iJistrict 
in jgoi. Agriculture is the staple occupation, and w'as rctunied by 
90 per cent, of the people at the Last Census; a proportiun which is high 
even for Assnm. 

The American Baptists have for many ycar^ had a mission in 
Nowgong town, and ihe mitive ChristiatiB (496) PfC members of this 
sect. 

The soil of the plains cansisEs of clay and sand mixed in surging 
proportions, but the character of the harvest dependj more upon the 
rainfall and the level of the 6cld-S than u[Hjn the 
Aaric fure, c, pf gpj| pp which it is grown. 'J’he pbins arc 

much exposed to injury from flood. A sudden rise of the Kapil i or 
Kabng and their tributaries is liable to destroy the rioe crop, and 
cultivation in the neighbourhood of the Brahmaputra is largely affected 
by the action of that riven If the waters rise loo early, the summer 
rice suffers ; and If they remain laic into the autumn, the ground is 
left too damp and cold for nmstaid. 

In 1903-4 the unsettled area was 3,4 r; square milcs^ including 


agjucuituhe, etc. 
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squaw miles of 'rwen-rtl' forest; and 34S square m\es were cultivated, 
uu t of ft total $eUl^ firca of 4 ^^ ^uftro miles^ Rice is iho staple cniPj 
and ir) 1903-4 coverud *43 squwe miles, or 6r per ctmt. of ilie lotal 
topped area. It is divided into three main classes i ffl/i, or imns- 
planted winter rice, which is groim on land that is low enough to 
retain, moisture, but high enough to be free from risk of flood; treu, or 
snmirier rice, which is for the most pstfl sown on the fAti/vn'i near the 
Brahmaputra, and to be successful must lx cut before the ii«r uses; 
and Aw, a long stemmed variety grown in marshy tracts. I’hirty per 
tent, of the rice aim is usually undcif aiu, 19 per cent under ue, an 
c t per cent, under sa/i, which gives a larger out-turn than the other two 
classes, but requirm a greater capenditcre of labour. In jJ 
mustard and pulses which are grown in conjunction with nAit, covered 
47.000 and 15,000 acres respectively. Otlier croj^ are tea sugar-cane. 
ttV, and cotton, which last is raised by the Jllhlrs in the hills. 

The lea plant was first introduced into Nowgang about 1854; 
the soil and climate have not proved as suitable as m Upper Assam, 
and the industry has suffered fiom the uohealtbmcss of the past 
decade. In 1904 there were 43 gardens with 11,857 ac^ under 
plant, which yielded more than 44 miH'O" 'b. of manufactured tea and 
employment to ai Europeans and 1^,461 natives, n^ly all o 
Stom had been imported from other parts of India. The lar^t 
toreexn U the Salana Tea Company, with h^-quarters at SaUni^ 

T he decrease in pcpukiiort was accompanied by a dwrense in the 

area settled at full rates, which shmnl by *6 ^r 
and 1901. Since that date there bas, however, been a slight cstcnsion 
of cultivation- Lillie or no attempt has been mad* to improve 
existing staples by the selccfion of seed or to mtrodnee new vanet ^ 
Agricultuml loans were first made inigOJ, and since that dale a fe 
hundred rupees have been datnbuted. 

The farm cattle, as in the rest of Assam, are p^ 
in spile of the abundance of escellent graang gtou^; bm the 
cf tlie District are fine animals. Tliere is no indigenous breed ol 

'^TrJ’ig^lo’n'iTpmetised only in the submontar« tracts. 
is ociLbnally diverted from the hill streams by mimna of 
fliamels. In the pUiiiw, the problem for wlmion is 
tection of the fields from flood than the mtroduciion 
Prior to the earthquake of 1897 ‘be'^ were raised «“*** 
iarks of Kvctal of the rivers, which served the purpose ^ ^ 
embankments. The most important were the raid runnirig altrng Uie 
right bank of the Kalang from Kaliffbar .0 Rah^ l«, 

b^k of the Rupohi. and that along the nghi hanks of the kapt 
rmd JamunA from Rahi to Dahaki. These dikes were breached or 
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destroycsd by the earthquake, and since that date considerable damage 
has b^Ti done by flood. 

There iue ten * reserved' forestn in No^-gong, covering an area of 
142 square mile& Most of thesrt forests contain idl {SAwa reAus/a) ; 
but the largest Ineca in the more aeoe^Jsible portions have been worked 
out, and though there is eacellent timber in the DijUj Kiikrakata, and 
Rangkh^ng Reserves^ the difHcuIttc^ of transport arc considerable, 
I'hc area of tmclaaaed state forest 5^436 square milta En 1 903-4^ 
but this metudrt large stretches of land co^'ered with grass and reeds 
and practicttJly destitute of timben llte most valuable trees are 
T0o/i^)t g^mari (Gmc/itifi gunstmi 

g/andu/i/frvm)^ jrf/a {Arfivar/^Hs Cka/lJisAa), from which canoes or dug- 
outs are hollowed out^ and sa/ and sanarti {Cama Fiifff/a), which are 
used for post^n Tlie amouni of timber exported from the District is 
sntall; and though cane is plcndful, ibere is very little trade in this 
product, Eubber is extracted in small quanlilEes^ 

No minends are worked; but iron ore is found in the Miklr Hills* 
and limestone in the beds of the Deopuni, Hariitjin, and JamurtA 
rivers. Coal has also been found on Langlel bill, about t 2 miles front 
Lumding^ 

Apart from lea, the manufactures of Nowgong are of small impor¬ 
tance, and are usually practised as home indtigtries, subsidiary to the 
main occupation^ which is ogriculEure^ They include 
com^iml^feni >^<iav!ng of silk and cotton cloth, rough jewellex^s 
' work, basket- and mat-making, and the nranufacture of 
coarse pottery and of various utetisib from brass^ bell-metal, and iron^ 
A speciality of the District is the or broad-brimmed hat, which 

is made of leaves and artistically omamenled with coloured cloth. 

The lac insect is i^red by the hill tribes, and lac is exported in 
considerable quantities. Wholesale tmk h almost entirely in the 
hands of Marwari merchants from Rajput^na, known as K ayahs. The 
principal exports are tea^ mustard seed, raw cotton, lac^ bamboo mats, 
and hides; the imports include rice, gmrn and other graini sugar, salt^ 
kerosene and other oik, opium, cotton twist and piece-goods, and 
liardware. The principal centres 0/ trade are at Nowgong, Rahl, 
and Chiparmulch, where there k a considerable business in cotton and 
lac i but the total is not of ^-cry great impt^riaJice. Weekly markets are 
held for the di^iposal of locial produce, the most important of which 
are those at Salojni and Jsluguti. A considerable proportion of the 
trade qf the District leaves it by water. Country boats come up the 
Katang and lake away the mustard grown in the neighbourhood, while 
Silghit on the Brahmaputra is an outlet for the country to the north 
and east. The trade of the hills comes dowri the Kaptli and its tribu¬ 
taries, and passes by the Kalang to the Brahmaputra; but of recent 
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years a cenuidtfi'abli} portion lifts been dispalcbcd from Chilpftrmiilfh 
liy rail to Gaubi'iti. 

I’hc AssonvBengftl Railway enters the west of the District near Jfist 
Kfiad, and after passing 14 miles soulli of Nowgortg town, runs up the 
KapiU valley to Dimapur, where it enters SibsSgiif. Lumding, 43 miles 
west of DimSpur, is the junction for the niiiin line which pierces (Iw 
North Ochlr Hills and runs along the Surma valley to Chittagong, 
In 1903-4, 154 miles of urmetftlled roads were luainiained by the Fuli- 
lic WoTbs depaflinent, and 193 miles of unmetalled rtiads by the locil 
board. The most important road is the trunk road, which enters the 
District neur Nakholl, passes through Raha, Nowpng, and KatiAbar, 
and then runs along the north of the Mtlcir Hills into SibsSgar, J he 
road from KAmpur via Salana to Silghat also carries a considerable 
quantity of traffic. Timber bridges have been constnictcd over the 
minor streams, but the larger rivets, such m the Kalong and Umlim, 
are Crossed by ferries. Daily passenger steamers and large cargo Ixflts, 
owned by the India General Steam Navigation Company and tlie 
Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply on the Umbmaputra and call 
at the port of SilghJt; and in the rains feeder stcsiLmeR go down die 
Kal.ing as far as Nowgong, Evcepi in the west the District Is fairly 
w'ell provided with means of commuiiicalioit, but during the rains roads 
carrying heavy traffic ate much cot up, 

Noirgong, like the rest of Assam, has never eapenenced famine, fn 
,8^6 and 1900 the minfall was insuffidcni and the rice crop suffered 
from drought, but no measures of relief were necessary. Floctds often 
do damage, but their effects arc only local. 

The District contains tw subdivisions, and is administer^ by thc 
Deputy-Commissionet, who usually has two Assistants. Public works 
arc in charge of the Executive Engineer stationed at 
Te^pur, and the Forest officer is generally a native. 

The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub-Judge, and 
his Assistants have jurisdiction as Munsifs, Appeals, both civil nnu 
criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley at Gauhilti, but the 
chief appellate authority is the High Court at Calnnitta. S^nd nil^ 
for the administration of the criminal taw have been presenb^ for the 
lllfcir Hills, where the Code of Criminal Procedure is not m fore^ the 
jurisdiction of the High Court is barred, and the Deputy-CornmiMoncr 
Ucreises the powers of life and death, subject to confirmation by the 
Chief Commissioner. The Assamtsc are a peaceful and law abuJitig 
peoplei 3iid thierTS" iitllc scnotis cnfnc« ^ 

Tht land revenue system rcsemldes tliat in force in tbe r«t of 
Assam proper, which is described in the article on Assam. The 
settlement is engagements being made di^ with the aciial 

cultivators of the soil, and is liable to periodical revisiiWL The District 
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contaitts n large area of naste tand, aad the settled area of 1905-4 wm 
aiiiy n per cent, of the tola! area, which includes, however, rivers, 
Kw^amps, and hills. .Mustard and surFimer rice are seldom grown on 
the same land for more than thtirc years in successbn^ and the villager^ 
are allowed to resign iheir holdings and talce up new plots of land on 
giving notice to the revenue authorities^ In 1905-4 more than 31,000 
acres of land w^ere so resigned anti nearly 3t>>oo<i acres of new land 
taken up. Fresh leases are issued every year for this shifting ouUi- 
vation^ and a large staff of marnfa/t is maintained to meiLsure new iBotl, 
test applications for relinquishment, and keep the record up to date. 
Jilee the rest of the Assam Valley, Nowgong was last reiettled in 1895 
for a period of ten years; but in i9or the as^^cssment iatis reduced by 
a takh, as AuM asdr had not only killed a very targe pfro^JOtlion of the 
populatloni hut had left the survivors despondent and apathetic- The 
average assessment per settled acre assessed at fuh rates in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3-1—6 (maximum Rs. 4-3 and minimum Rs. i-ii). In the hills 
a tax is levied of Rs. 2 a house, irrespeedve of the area under actual 
cultivadori. 

The TCTenue from land and the total rtvunue, in thousAnda of 
rupees, are sheum in the following table:— 
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* EuiblJ^ 6f E^^ipu. 

Outside the tnunicip^ity of Nowgong, local affairs are managed by 
a board presided over by the Deputy-Corn missicnen The presence 
of a. strong European element on this board imparts to it an eiiccp^ 
tioiml degree of vitality. The expenditure in 1905-4 amounted to 
Rs. 49^500, rather more than one-third of which was devoted to public 
works. The principal sources of income are local rates and a sulh 
stantial grant from the Provincial tevenuefi. 

For the purposes of the pfevcotion and deticction of crime the 
District is divided into eight investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 34 olhccrs and 166 men. There are no 
rural police, their duties bemg discharged by the village headmen. 
The jail at Kowgong has accommodation for 77 priijoners; femoJe 
convicts are sent to Te^pur, 

Education has not made much progress* Between 1374-5 
1905-4 the number of pupils increased by only 46 per oent.+ as com¬ 
pared with 325 per cent, in the plains Districts as a whotc^ I'be 
number of pupils under instruction in iSSo—i, iSgo-r, 1900-11 and 
1903-4 was 5,844, 5,69^ 4iSoip and 4,456 respectively. At the 
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Census of igoi^ 2 8 per cent of the populfliiori (1-4 males and □ i 
females) were returned as litcralc. Inhere were 121 priil»>^ and ti 
secondary schools in the Dfstnet in 1903-4.. The number of female 
scholars was 110. 'fJie great majoriiy of the pupils under b^truedon 
were in primaty classes, and no girl liad adi'anced beyond that stage.. 
Of the itriAle populatiofi of school-going age 19 per cent were in the 
[Trimon^ stage of instruction, and of the female population of the same 
age lesft than one per cent. The total espenditui'c on ediLcatlon in 
1903-4 WM R3. 45,000, of which Rs. 6,ow was derived from fees ; 
34 per cent of the direct ejipcnditiirc n-as do'Cited to primary ^hools. 

In proportion to its population, the District contains i compara¬ 
tively large number of dispensaries mid hospitals, some of which were 
opened in the hope of their being able to check the progress of the 
epidemics front which Nowgong has recently been suffering.^ In 150+ 
there were one of the latter class, and nine of the formcTp with aceom- 
medation for 38 [n padsits. In that year the number of cosm treated 
was 9&,Dc>o, of which 300 were in-patients, and 1,100 operationi were 
lierfomned. The expenditure was ^ 94,000. 

The advantages of vaccination art not so much appreciated here 
as elsewhere, and in 1903-4 only 31 per 1,000 of the popubiton 
wete protected, which is 13 per i.ooo ^low the nicait of ^ssatn ^ 
a whole* Nowgong town is the only place in which vaccination is 
Lompulsoty. 

[Sir \V. \V. Hunter, A S/a/it/ita/ Aee^ni of Aisam, vol. 1 (i«79) i 
H. C Allen, Ditfrfft Gasettetrsf 

NowEOng Town (t),-^Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in Easiem Bengal and Assam, situated in 26* 10 N. and 92 41 E., 
t.n the left bank of the Kalang river. Though the Magistrate’s court 
was transferted to this place from Rangagiifi nearly Kventy years ago, 
it has made but little progress, and the population m 1901 was only 
4,430. The earthquake of 1897 did serious damage to Kowgiong, 
Most of the masonry buildings were shaken down, and the level of a 
neighbouring swamp was raised, with the readt that parts of the towjt 
lie under water for days together during the rains. The public build¬ 
ings stand near the bank of the river on a park-like lawn dotted ovct 
with fine trees; but the site, though picturesque, is hot, and generally 
thought unhealthy. The town contain* a jail with at^mmodatioii 
for 7 7 male prisoners, a dispensarj- with 3» 1*^*. ^ brwch of the 

American Baptist Mission. It is connttted by road with the rticr 
port of Silghat (j* miltss away), and with the railway at Cha^mufch 
(rj mtlesV In 1894-5 Nowgong was formed mto a munieiiality^ and 
during the next nine years the municipal receipts and exiwndituTc 
averaged R«. to,700- In i9«5-4 the income was R*. io.9», including 
fees from pounds (Rs. 1,600), and a grant from Provincial revenues 
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fRs. StO'Oo)^ while ihe expenditure was Rs. lofioo. The water-supply 
is obtained from excellent masonry wells^ The trade of the lovrn is in 
the luinds of MArwSri merchanls. The principaJ articles of export are 
mustarrl, cotton^ and Liq [ and the chief imports are salt, oil* cotton 
cloth, and grain. No troops are statfonod tn the town^ but 27 meiubers 
of the Assam Valley Light Horse are resident in the District. The 
chief educational institution is a high school, which in 1903-4 had an 
a rage attendance of 198 boys. 

NowgongTo wn — Combined civil station and canton¬ 

ment in the Chhataipur State, Gent ml India, being the head-quartets of 
the Political Agent in Bundetkhand* and a station for British arid Native 
twps. It is also the hE^d-quartcr^ of a division of the Centml IndLi 
Public Worts department It is situated in 35* 4"^ N. and yp" IL* 
19 miles by road from the Karpalpur station of the Jh3nsi-M^lnitpur 
section of the Great Indian rcnJnsula RtiiLway, and is connected by 
a gi3od metalled rood with 3 ain^ via Chhataipur and Faring aIso^ 
by a rciad crossing this at Chhatnrpur* with M.ihobA and Bindilr &nd 
with Saugor. Population (1901), 11,507. The cantonment was forincrl 
in iS43p ^hen Kaitha in Hamirpur District w'as given up. It was 
enlarged in 18^9, morH land being acquired from the Chbatar;iur 
State. In 1874 Piprt village and surrounding land were acquiretl 
to form the ctvit liniits, which included the Agency and RAjkumar 
Collq^e (since abolished). In 1857 the garrison consisted of a wing of 
the r jth Madras Infantry, a wing of the i jlh IireguLar Ciavalryv and 
fi guns of No. 9 Native Batter)^ I’be troops niudnied on July 10* but 
did not injure the Europeans* who were allowed to proceed to Band.\ 
The garrison in t9P5 included a brigade of heavy batteries, two 
Companies of Itritish infantry, and one regiment each of Native cavalry' 
and Infantry. The cantonment magistrate e:ierci5es jurisdiction 
District hlAgistmte (including cases arising on the railwny), DfsEriit 
Jucige* and judge of a Small Cause Court, and is also Assistant 

Poll deal Agent, Appeals lie to the Political Agent, who is a Sessions 
Judgev The station is policed by a force of Central India Agency 
police, consisting of 56 constable^ under an inspector, and contains 
a District ^il, a civil dispensary, a hospital, and a ^hool^ 1 ’he canton¬ 
ment income, derived from octroi, house tax, and cortten-ancy lax, 
amounts to about Rsv 32,000 a year^and the expenses of administration 
to about Rs, 28,000. The place has little trade, except that connected 
with the supply of the troops. 

Nowrartgapur. — Northernmost Mksi/ in the Agency tract of 
Vi?agapatain District, Madras, strclching up into the Central Provini’CS 
and Bengal, between the States of B:istar and KAlAhandl. It is open, 
and is watered by the tributaries of the Tel and Indrft^'uu. Much fine 
forest still exLsrs and iKe valleys are highly cultivaied. The area is 
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3,r7i square miles; and ihe pupnbibn in 1901 was 104^145 (chieFly 
Khnmis and other hid tribes), compared with ix £1^399 m 1S9J. They 
live in 1,031 villages. The head-quartcni of the taAsil are at Now> 
nutppur village, where the RSnl of KowraJi^apur, a connexion of the 
jeypore family^ resides. Considerable traMc passes through this fakstl 
between Jeypore and the noighbouring States of the Central Provinces 
and Bengal. 

Nowsbera,— cantonment and town in Peshawar District, 
Norih-^Vest Frontier Province, NACSHAHR.t. 

Nuddea^ —District and town in Bengal. Sec Nai^ia and Nafi.v- 
l^wTp, 

Nub (iVbA),^Ta/isif of Guipon District, Funjabt lying between 37* 
53" and iS° 20^ N. and 51" and 77* 19^ with an area of 403 
square ndlea. It is bounded the west by the Stale of AI war. The 
po|iulalion In 190T w^a,s 145^931, conipartrd with 131,593 in tSgi, It 
rontflins the village of Nflih, the head-quarters, and the town of Ilattlu 
(4,301 )p with 257 villages. The land revenue and cesser in 1903-4 
amounted to 2-9 laklis. Of thewhich male up the greater part 
of the present ftfArl/p NHh was brought under Britivli rule in iSoS, Hat- 
tin its 1^33, and T&oira (which tiad been assigned to Bbaratpur) after 
the Bharat pur War in 1836. The high plateau of Taoni is se|Mifated 
from the low-lying tract round Noh by a low tango of hills- 'I'o the 
euist the country' is undulating and water collects in ilic hollows, 

Nujlkal*—River in the west of Coorg^ Southern Induq which drains 
Ihe Sampaji valley. jVi Sutya it reoeives a tributary from the Tudikana 
pass and Tale-Kaveri, and under the name of the Hosavani lulls Into 
the sea near K&saragodt In the South Kanara District of Madraa, 
Htindy.— Village in KolSr Districl^ Mysore* Set Naniu, 
Nuodydroog.— Hill in Kolar District, Mysore- See NAsniDRCMXt* 
Nunke Bbairavan- A bare rocky hill, 3,032 feel high, in the norths 
CASI of Chitddroog District, Mysore, situated iu 14'' 44" 

47^ E. The Kadambas hod a fort here called Lunkeya-kott- In a 
remarkable enclosed ravine on this hill with no visible ouslei at either 
end, is an ancient temple of Nunke Blinirava or Lunkesvara, built by 
it Kadamba prince in the tenth century* It is served by a succcssinrt 
of Gosains from Norlhem India. 

Nonnabfll. —Town in the Phillaur of Jullundur Dblrict^ Pun¬ 
jab, situated in 31^ K, and 75*^ 36' E- Population 8,7^^^ 

It lay on the old imperial road from I>elhi to rAthore ar^ was rcfoltnded 
by NOr Jahin, wife of Jahangir. A large mrOi was built by her orders, 
the west gateway of which is still in good preservaiiotL The town hia 
«me manufacture of ga^rwn cloth- The munidpalEty was created m 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
avenaged Rs- 6^300 In J9®3-4 income was Rs- h.ton* chiefly 
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from octroi ^ imd the -expenditure Rs- Si^m- The town possesses 
a vemacukr middle school, luair) mined by the municipelityT ^d a 
Government diapensary, 

Nurpur TahsiL—of KSngra District, Funjdip lyinfi between 
SS' and 32^ N. and 75* 37" and 7 ( 5 ° E p with an area of s^S 
square miles. It consists of a confused mas3 of hills, mostly for^t- 
ebd, and is bounded on the north east by the Dhaola J>har ranye 
which divides it from Chamba. The population in *901 was 103,289, 
compared wiih 104^895 in 1891. The town of NDrpur (ptipnbiion, 
4+462) IS the head-quarters^ and there are 191 s'ilJages. The bod 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to i-6 lakhs. 

Nurpur Town*— Head-quarters of the fsAsIl of the same name in 
Kingra District, Punjsbp situated in 32® iS^ X. and 75*" $$' r 37 mtles 
west of Dharmsdia on the road to Path;iiikot+ on the western side of 
a hill which rises sharply from the plain. Population {19® Op 4 ^ 4 ^^- 
Nurpur was anciently called Dliameri (or Temmery by the old travel’ 
lets)i and was renamed Kurpur in honour of the emperor NUf-ud-dtn 
Jahkngir. The fort, Iseguu by one of ihe local wus finished in 

the lime of AurBOgreb It contains a curious wooden temple, and 
excavations made in 1S86 revealed the existence of a stone temple of 
much earlier date iljan the fort. The car%ing;s on the temple are tsf 
a hind unknown clsew'here in the Proiince, Hm Riljis of NQrptir 
are known to Muhammadan historians as the of Mau and 

PaiEhin, and Nflrpur became their capital after the destruction of Mau 
by Shah Jahln. They were loyal feudatories of ihe Mughal empire, 
and stoutly defended their territory against the Sikhs. Ranjrt Singh 
finally reduced NOrpur in 1815. 

The principal inhabitants are Rajput^ Kashmtfls^ and KhaltrfSi the 
lost being descendants of fugitives frOfn I^hOTK^ who fled from the 
exactions of the later Muhammadan rulers. The Kashmiris settled in 
NQrpur in 17S3, driven from their country' by famine, and were rein- 
foro^ by others from a like cause in 1833. They carried with them 
the national manufacture of their native valley, that of shawls ol/iuA- 
mma wool, and mode the town famous for the production of these and 
other woollen doths. Owing to the collapse in the shawl trade which 
follow ed the France Prussian War, the trade has dwindled, and is now 
con lined to the manufacture on a small scale of shawls and wwllun 
Fabrics of an inferior deserription. Narpur w-as for long the chief town 
of ihe Districts iu both size and commercial Iniportance; but owing to 
the decay of its chief industry, shawl-weavings it is now much reduced, 
though still a centre of local trade. The municipality was created m 
1 867, The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 1 0^200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9^70°* chiefly 
derived from ouUoi; and the expenditure waa Rs, 11^300. The towm 
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po5K«s«s a Government dispensary, and the irunieipalily maintains an 
Anglo-vcmaiculRr middle school. 

Hiirpur Mine.— Salt-mine in the find Dadan Khin tsMi (A Jhe- 
lum THstrict, Punjab, situated in %i° 39' N. and 7a* jR' E., in the 
Nilawahon gorge, about it miles south-east of the village of NOrptir. 
It supplies only the local demand- In 1903-4. 4 ,*^ maunda of salt 
were sold. lire mine U an old one, workHsl during Sikh rule, but 
closed after annexation and subsequently reopened* 

Hurslngajli- —Slate in Central Irtdia. S*t KansiJfoircAaii.^ 
rturwar.^. 2 f/[t and town in Gwalior State, Central India. &f 
Nabwar. 

KuBeera.b3d. —Town in Mymeiwingh District, Eastern Bengal and 

Assam. Set Nasirabad Town (a). * , , - T^■ . ‘ . 

Huabki —The most easterly of ChiEgai DistncE^ 

Baluchislilrt, lying betwocri 2' ^md ag” 54^ N. and 65® and 66 
ac'' F at an eSevadon of about 3,000 feet. The area is square 

milis, "and the population (1901) .o, 7 S<^’ ^ 

the remainder consists of a level plain, with sai«hhil1s on the north ard 
in the centTf^ The great stretch of alluvial plain, krowr. as the is 
ven' fertile when imfiited, hut the absence of cultivators and of dnnk- 
iuE-water ptC-sents mimh difficulty* The rtumber of permanent villages 
is wn. Most of them am situated under the hills on the &st. 

Tows (population, 644) the head-quarters, rom which the M 
acts ibs name. Tho revenue in 1903-4 amounts to Rs, ^ 

^ Kush let Town.— Head-quarters of Chlgai Distn^ Biluchist^^ 
and terminus of the Scistin trade route, situated m ^9 3 + N. wd 66 
o' E., at an elevation of a,goo feel above the sevg' miles from QueiM, 
with which it was connected by railway m 1905. Population (rgoi), 644- 
It tame into existence in 1899. ^tie Nushki ww-x ta^ cm 

from the Khln of KalSi; and a barar of some fifty shops and buildings 
for the police, and levy establishments qmckly sprang up. I he 

place is, however, inconvcriently situated, as ibe ^ter-suppy rom 
L Kaistr stream is liable to dry up almost^pleiely m summer, 
A house and shop tax Is levied, and the .f™ 

taining sanitary esiablishmenla. The mcome <rf this fund ■" 

l,S« and the expenditure Rs. 1,300. Trade rom Nushki is 
o.: with Khirdr, with Ga^sel and Shordwak m Afghdmstin, 

and with lilk and Seistan in Persia. , . i . ...... 

Nuzvfd TftJnli.— 10 Kistna Uismet, Madi^ y>ng * 
fi" tr* a' N. and 80’ 39' and Si’ 3' E-, *ilb an arw of 789 

igu>4 mte. 'vh, •hole ofil »iis oiipmlly « "i™'' •'■M"*" 
Sb" e d.o». 0( .be Fri„ C»»e» •» "Si 

The population in 1901 '88,761, compared i^ith 153, 9 

S SLii on account of land revenue and cesses m 1903-4 amounted 
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U* 5 Tl'ic hc^-quATters arc a.t Gannavaram, and there arc 

3^Q Other viJUgCit besides the town of NnzvTD (poputation, 

The EHore ciiLs the fd/u^ into two divisions, the eastern buing 

composed chiefly of deltaic landsp and the western traversed by low 
hiHs and jungle* There is some irrigation from tanks, and 
contains the hitgef^t qf these sources in the DistTict, the Brahrmayya- 
lingam lake* 

Nusvid Town p—Head-quarters of the M/uA and s^iMl^f^ari of the 
same name in Kistna Dkirict, Madras, situaied in 48'' N. and 80* 
Er, on rising ground about 24 miles north-east of Bezwida. Popu- 
btion (;9o[)t Around it are large tracts of junglcj formerly its 

chief defence It contains a mud fort still inhabited by the saMitdJrs, 
Its chief features are large groves of coco-nut palms and mango-trees. 

Ny^mti^^Town in the Honndli /dluA of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
situated in 14^ N. and 75^ 35^ E., 21 miles north of Shimoga town, 
Populatiori 3^461. The original name was Nematti. In 1245 

and 1247 severe fighting took place here between the Hoysalas and 
Seunas^ In 1314 it wa$ an apvAJra under the former. In 1396, 
under Vija^^magar supremacy^ it was subject to the governor at Gcrit, 
who had charge of the Katlainba kingdom. The modem town seems 
to have been established by the Dlwin PQmaiyii at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century'. I'hc merchants are all Ling^lyatSp and a con^ 
stderable trade is carried on in exchanging the products of the MaMd 
for those of the Maidin. Much money was made here in the cotU^n 
trade during the American Civil Witr# I'hc munioEpality dates from 
1S70. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending r^ot 
averaged Rs. 3,700 and Rs- 3proo, In 1903-4 they were Rs. 2,200 
and Rs. 2,500. 

Nyaungdon. —^TowTiship and town in Ma^ubin District, Lower 
Burma. Yaz^doos'. 

Nyatmglebin SubdivislorL-^SubdivUion of Pegu Dlsirict, Lower 
Burma, consisting of the Pi'Untaza and Nyaufcglebiz^ townships, 
divided in 1899-1900. 

Nyaunglebln Townahip. —^Korthem township of Pegu District, 
r^wer Btinna, lying between 17* 53^ and iS* 25^ N, and 95^ 57^ and 
52^ E., with an area of 380 square miles. ITic ;ioptllalion increased 
from 39,447 in 1891 to 64,712 in 1901. The head-quarters are at 
Nyavncleeis Town (population, 71627)^ on the railway. 1 he western 
portion consists of hills and forests^ but $0 Ehkk is the population in 
the Delghbourhaod of the railway, w'hich passes up the eastern plain 
land, that the average density is 170 persons per square mile. The 
number of villages is 26 The area cultivated in 1903-4 was i 83 
square milc^ paying Rs. 2,13,400 land revenue. 

Nyaunglebtii To wo.—Headquarters of the Nyaunglebin sub- 
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ilivi$ion and towoshtp, in Ftigu Dutrict, Lower Burma, situated iiv 
17“ S 7' N. and 96® 45^ Eh in flat rich country near lire norlli-<aslem 
border of the District, on the Rangoon-Mandalay raitway, 46 miles ftotn 
I’cgu and 93 from Rangoon. The town, which is an important centre 
of tt>«- paddy trade, had a population of 7,6?^ In 190J. It was con¬ 
stituted a ‘tioliflcd ar&* in 190J, and placed in charge of a town 
commiucc. 'fhe income of the town fund in 1903-4 was Rs, 35,500. 
The hospital has iti beds, and Is supported chiefly from the town 
fond. 

Nyatiogii.—Town in Myingyan District, Upper Burma, Stt Paoam 
Village, 

NyauBEywo.—State in the Southern Shan States, Burma. 
YAWXCHwe. 

Nychattfic.—Town in the District of the Twenty-four Pargniuu, 
Bengal. Su NaIHAti. 

CM.—Town in tlic Anand fd/uka of Kaim Disirict, Bombay, situated 
in 33® 37' N.ond 73* Y E. Topulation (1901), 6,07*. It has b«n 
a municipality since iflSg, 'fhe income during the decade ending 
1901 oi-eTaged Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,9*0. The 
town contains three ventftcular schools, two for boys and one for girls, 
attended by 363 and 51 pupils respectirety, 

Odalguii,—Site of a fair in Darning ULsirict, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See UoALtuat. 

Oghl (CSsAf).—Chief place in the Agror s^ley, Maaiia District. 
Xorth-Wesi Frontier Prov^nc^ and head-quartern of the Haain bonier 
military police. There is a Govenunent dispensary. ^ 

Ohiod,—.Ancient site in tribal lerriioty, North-West Frontier I'ro- 

vince. See Uifo. , , j- t- 

and town in Gwalior Slate, Central Indio. See 

UjjAiit. . ^ . 

Okhamandal.—Jff/tfiu of the Amreli/rawA Barodo State, forming 
the most western portion of Bwoda terriloty as wdl as of Kathillw^, 
and lying between aa® s' and a?* 35' N. and 6 g° s' and 69 ao E., 
with an area of 368 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
compared with 33,380 in 1891. OlthSmandal come under the fuU 
sovereignly of the Gaikwlr in 1817 j hut the Waghcts. who Me tl« 
aboriginal inhabitants, have often risen to rebellion, and have hod to be 
subjugated repeatedly by both British and Horoda forces. It ron- 
lains one town, Dwaiika (population, 7,535), and 43 villages. The 
aspect of the country is a dull and gcnemlly undimsificd yerdur^ 
less plain. In the northern part the soil i* light red, alternating with 
a fairly rich black mould. Alotig the coast it is sandy, but inlaiid 
it is fairly productive. In the southern portii* the sod » ohm light 
red, but in many places it U rocky and birren. The staple crops arc 
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MjrtL, talf and Jtnmiri and the rainfad is so samly as a general rule 
ihai the tract may be said io suffer from chronic droughL Salt is prti- 
curablc in large quantity, but lU export is restricted by the rules of the 
Government of India. In 1904-5 revenue was Rs. 3djC3oo. 

Okpo.—Township of Hcnznda District, Lower Buima, lying between 
17^ and iS^ 7^ N. and 94'' 53^ and 95* 3i' H.. with an area of 694 
square mites. It occupies the centre of the District, extending from 
the Irrawaddy to the Arakan Yoma. The fKJpulatioii inen^d from 
73,686 in 1S91 to 84^046 in though that of the head-quarters, 

Ok[», fell during the decade from iOh894 to 3,76^+ and it is no longer 
administered by a town committee. There are 436tillages, 'the area 
cultivated in 1903-4 w^as 136 square miles, paying Rs. j,S3#ooo land 
revenue* 

Oktwln.—Township in 1 oungoo D^islrictT, Ijower Burma, constituted 
m 1905 from a portion of the Pvu Township, with an area of 64* 
square miles and a population (1901) of 10,809. 

Old Dihing.—River in Lalchimpur Distrietj Eastern Bengal and 
A^m. Sei: D1111NO+ Buri. 

Old Malda.—Town in Malda Drstriett Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Malda Town, 

Olpad.—North-weslem /a/uJtfi of ^iurat District, Bombay, lying 
between ar° and 7 i° 28' N. and 72* 35^ and 7a* 57- E., with an area of 
333 squofO miles. The contains ti3 villages and one town, 

Olpad (population, 3,27^% the head-cjuaiters. llie population in igoi 
was 53,7481 compared with 66,668 in 1891- Thu densityp 18a persons 
per square milCi is much below the District avemge. J..and revemic 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly S“^ laths. Olplld forms an 
almost unbroken plain, and the fields are gftnerally unenclosed jowing 
to the low level aiid the inroads of the sea. U^elUirrigation is possible 
only in a few of the eastern villages. The climate is generally healthy^ 
The rainfall (39 inches) Js less than in the rest of the District 

Ong-ole Subdivision;.—-Subdivision of Guntilr District, Madras, 
consisting of the and Ba?atla M/aks. 

Ongole Taluk.—rJ/ifi' of Guntur District, Madras^ lying between 
*5° 17^ and 15“ 59^ N- and 79* 48'' and 80** r6^ with an area of 79^ 
square miles. It is mostly flat, but contains a few hills, of whicb 
Chimakurti b the loftiest, being 2,097 ^ho%^ scaOeveL The 

Cundlakanitna, the Mudigandi, ihc MOai with its tributary the Clu- 
lakaJeru, and the Palem are the principal streams. Thu pojmlatioo in 
1901 was 234,173, compared with 335,240 in 1891. It cotitaLns three 
towns— O STOOL K (population, 12,864)1 the head^^uarters, Kottaiatam 
(7,636), smd Aodanki (7,330}— and 163 villages. The demand on 
account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,30t«o^ 
The predominant soils aio black cby and black loanii both very fertile 
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if rain Of the occupied are* in Government of 

acre^ only 3,7oci acre* are ^wet’ land, the rest toeing *dry.* Some of 
the former is w^aered from the Kistn.i. CAi?/am raf^ar^) 

ia the most important crop. 

Ongolo Town.—Head-qtmrters of the subdivision andof the 
same name in GiintCtr )>i5lrictt Madras^ situated in 15^31' and 80* 
3' E., on the East Co*sl Raltway^ and on the mink mid from Madni* 
to Calculi*, miic^ from Madras. Populalion (rgoE)^ 13,864. 
was couslitilted a municipality in 1S76, 7 ’lie municipal income ajid 
expendiEl^re duririg the ten years ending 1^02-3 averaged Rs^ 
and Rs, 13,3*0 nespectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, 
the chief source* being the profession tas^ the tax on building*, and 
tolls ; and the expend ilure was R** 17,000. Ongole conLaJns an 
induslfiul institute for the beneht of the native Cbristlati community, 
undet the management of the American Baptist Mission In this 
.iliiminium work and !x^t- and shocmaking are taught. It also 
possesses a second-grade college and other institutions for the cduoi- 
tion of boys and gtrl* two orphanages for children, and * training 
jvchool for girls managed by the same mission. Other iiistitutions are 
* mimicipal lower secondary school, and a Govemmcnl trainiog school 
ftTT the iiL^truction of teachers of ckssca up to the primajy standard 
Pulses, ^Ai, and Icalher are tstported to Madras nod elsewhere 
OodeyporeK—State and captial thereof in RajputAna. iSfeUnMr'LiH. 
Oomta.—Town in Kadi Baioda State Sx Umta- 

Ooregam —^'illage in Kolar District, Mysore State. Sec Ursoam. 
OoBsooti—Subdi^'ision, and town in Salem District, Madras. 

Hosua. .... 

Ootficamund Subdivision.—Subdivision of the Ndgui Distnclt 
Madras, consisling of the of Ootacamund and OOeialOr, 

Ootacamund Taluk.—The largest of the three in the Niigtrt 

Dpsirict, Mndra*, lying between 11® and 1 1 * 39^ 

76^ 52' E., and corresponding almost exactly with the old divisions of 
TodatiMond Kundahnad. It also includes the villiige of Masnigutii, 
below the Stgur gAd^^ the only tilla^ in the Dl-itrict where ordinary 
yy^twdn tenures obtain. I he area U 440 square miles, and the popu 
lation in 1901 was 37,9981 compared with 31,60^ in i 3 gi. It con^ 
iflins one town, Ootacamlnd (poijulation, 18,956), the lusid^uartcrs; 
and 17 revenue ^'iltages. The demand for land revenue in 19^3-4 
amountctl to Rs. 38,000. The whole tdiuk h exposed to the south west 
monsoon, the annual rainfaU at the westernmost village of Nstduvallam 
averaging 102 inches. Owing to it* high elevation, the vegetation is 
almost that of the temperate sone. Tea and cinchona arc largely 
grown, the latter chiefly at Nadui^ttam and on the slopes of Dodabeita 
in the Government plantations. Expenmenu with jalap aie also being 
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inade at the latter. Thfough Qotacamund Idlfti runs the Tykira rivet, 
the only stream of any siiu in the District, which leaves llie plateau 
at the north-west comer of the idluk itt two picturesque falls. More 

lha n hal f the area (309 square m lies) insists of * reserved ’ 

Ootacamund Town.—Mdd-(|uarteps of the Nllgiri District, 
Madras, and of the tSinLi of the same name, situated in 11" N. and 
76'’ 41' li., on the Kllgiri plateau, about 7,300 feet above the sea; 
clisiancc froni Madras city, 336 (‘he last 11 by road); from Bom- 
Ixiy, 1,053 tind from Calcutta, 1,374 miles. Population (rgot), 

18,596, of whom 10,770 were Hindus, a, 3 7 ® Muharamadans, and 5,345 
Christians, 'rhe nearest railway sUtion is at present at CooKOOR. 
which is reached by a rack railway tip the slopes of the plateau from 
METTt'PALAtVAM; but the extension of the line to Ootacaiuund lias 
been taken in hand. 

Hesides containing the Collector's and the id/uA offioes, Ootacamund 
is the head-quartefs of the Madras Government during the hot season, 
and of the general officer commandiog the Ninth (Secunderabad} 
Division and his staff. It is thus the chief sanilariuni in Southern 
India. Tlte possibilities of the climate of the plateau on which 
Ootacamund stands were first brought to notice in 1818 by two civilians 
wIm) had reached it frr>ni thcCtMuibatore side, but it is doubtful whether 
they ever visited the present site of Oertacumund itself. 1 he next year 
Mr. John Sullimn, the Collector of Coimbatore, within which District 
the Nllgiris were then included, visited the plateau, and two years taler 
he built the first house at Ootacamund. This was Stunehouse, which 
lias given its name to the hill on which the Government oflSces are now 
situated. The name of the station is a corrupticin of Utaka-mand, 
a or collection of quaint huts in which the aboriginal tribe of 

the Todaa live, not far from Slonehousc. Mr. Sullivan did much to 
enlist the sympathies of the authorities in the development of the 
place, and in 18x7 it was formally established as the sanitarium of 
the Presidency. Mr. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, Governor of 
Madras between 1827 and 1831, greatly inter toted himself in opening 
up the station, and since thcti it has steadily increased and impror'ed. 
The figures of population given aln>ve do not afford an adequate idea 
of its sire, as the Census was taken in the cold nuintlis before the 
annual Influx of hot-tteaiwn visitors with their servants and following 
had arrived; but they demonstrate how considcruble is the number of 
liermonent rcsid^ts. 

The station reposes in an amphitheatre aurremnded by four great 
hills . Dodabelta {8,760 feel), the hlght-st point of the Ntlgiri plateau, 
Snowdon (8,380 feet}. Elk Hill (8.090 feet), and the Oub Hill. At the 
Imttom of the valley enclosed by these, cm the slopes of which are built 
the various icsidcnces and offices, was formerly a wide bog ilirough 
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■which wandertid a stream that eventually left tliie valley on the west. 
'Iliie low'er pan of this sti’eam has been turned into a lake, round which 
winds a carruige drive; and the upper part of ihebog has been filEed in 
and levelled and converted into the HoliaTt Park, one o! the most 
beautiful ptilo and cricket groufids in In^ltat round which runs a nice- 
coursu with a lap of a mile and a quarten By the side of the Park 
stands the chief bajar in the stutiorip and further west, in the Kendal 
Valley, is another large collection of native houses. 

Wc5t of this ag^in are the Wcnlock Downs, a wide expanse about 
16 square miles in ama, of undulating springy turf diversified with 
woods and streams^ on which are the golf links, and which forms thi^ 
home country' of the Dotacamund Hunt, an institution founded in r8^j 
to hunt the hardy and last hill-iactal with foxhounds imported fnim 
Engltind. Across the downs and round the outer edges of the plateau 
run several caniage drives, which wind through beautiful scenery and 
m places command mognifleent view^i of the low country, Thpe 
dovms and driveSi and the possibilities they afford for outdoor exercise, 
constitute the chief superiority of Ootacamund over the mote sleep 
cramped hill stations on the HiTnik>'as. 

The station itself has also a great charm. The somewhat mournful- 
looking Au-stmlian tribes- the EUcal>'ptu3;, the wattle, and the 

which have been planted throughout it are perhaps now^ 
loo numerous to be beautiful; huh on the other hand, plants and shrubs 
which in England require care and shelter here fiounsh in an almost 
wild state with wonderful tuxuHance. Hedges round gardens frequently 
consist of roses, geraniums, fuchain, and e^'en heliotropes The annual 
rainfall ts about 49 inches, and the frosts in the colder months ore only 
slight, so that flowers bloom tn profusion in evciy month of the year. 

Ootacamund was made a municipality in iM 6 ^ ITic tcecipta and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 190a"! (excluding debt heads 
and other fictitious Items) averaged Ks. 1^40^0*^ ^. 5 ^™ 

respectively. Loans have been nectssory to su[>plement the deficit. 
In 1903-4 the corresponding figures wertKs. 1,92,000 and Rs- 2,53,0*0^ 
the chief items among the receipts being a grant from Gov^ment^ die 
taxes on hou^^ and lands, and the water rale, 'fhe council mainlasns 
cxectleiit driving roads throughout the stariaiit has construcied an 
intercepting sewer to keep the drainage of ihc main boiar from pol 
luting the lakc^ supplies the place with water led through pipes from 
the .Marlimund and Tiger Hill reservoirs nn the tops of the cnclMmg 
hills, controls a weekly market which is In many ways a mo<kl insti 
lution and is well sup^rlicd with commodities from the plains* and is 
contemplating an elaborate scheme of drainage estimated to cost 
^ lakhs, plague visited the station in 1903 f *md Gov'emment has 
lent she council money to enable it to open out the more crowded 
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jiarts of the bozar^ and purchase house sites for natives outside the 
L'entte of the station. 

Ootacamund contains a branch of the Bank of Madtasp a Hbrary 
established in 1^59 and possessing about xfpooo voluTneSp sevetal 
churches belonging to clinferent denonainations (of u’hich the oldest is 
St. Stephen's, the chief Church of England place of worship)p a resi¬ 
dential Club» and a Gjmkhana Club. The Government Botanical 
Gardens^ situated in a sheltered valley surrounding Government FlousCp 
contain many rare trees and plants and ore in charge of a Curator, 
't hey cover 51 scres^ and were ciJablished in 1S42 during the govemoo 
ship of the Marquis of 'tVeeddale, The educational and medical in- 
stitutioos of the town are referred to in the anEcIc on the NiLOrai 

STRICT. 

Oral Tabsil —Hi;^d-quartcra 4 EAt//orjalann District, United 

t'rovinoes, conterminous with the of the aanie iiamie, tying 

ijctwccn 25^ 46^ and 26° f N. and f mtl 79“ 34'^ E, with an area 
of ^11 square mileii l^jpulation fen from 67^702 in iS^i to 59po65 in 
i9otp the rate of decrease being the highest in the DUtneU There are 
105 villages and two towns, including Orai (iKtpulation^ 8.45^)1 the 
District and faAsf/ head-quartenL The demand for land revenue in 
was Rs. 1 ^ 03 , 000 , and for cesses Rs. The density of 

laipukcionp 190 persons per square mile, Is much below the DistTicl 
average. Qmi lies north of the IktwS, and Ehe greater part of it forms 
an extensive plain of rich black soil called mdr. This tract is at present 
greatly depressed owing to a succession of bad years, commencing in 
when a hailstorm caused such damage Iis^55p0oo of tc^^nue 
remiEicd. The Hamirpur branch of the Betw^ Canal, w hich crosses 
the irjAjfif is being more largely used for irrigating the bbek soil. In 
1399-1900 the area under cultivation wils t square milesp of which 
only 1 w'cre irri^tcil 

Orai Town ( eVur).—Head-qtiAitm of Jslatm Dlstnct and also of 
the Qrai /aAsiJ^ United Provinces^ situated in a5^59'N. and 79 °iS'^ E.t 
on the Cawnpote-Satlgor nmd^ and on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Population (i90])p 3 , 453 ^ Orai was chosen in pro¬ 

bably on account of its position on the Cawnpore-Saugor roadp as the 
head quarters of the newly-annexed territory of Jftkun. It then con¬ 
sisted of a few dilapidated huts, and ha:i been improved to some 
extent, but still remains a place of no importance except as the DUlrlct 
head^quaEters. Besides the ordinary Clfhcej^ Orai contains male arai 
female dispensaries, and high and MAst/i schools with about 200 
pupilsp and h the hcad-qtutirtors of a Special Judge under the Bundel- 
khand Encurnbered Estates Act. There is a fine tank with masonr)^ 
approaches south of the town. A municipality was constituted in 
jSji. During the ten yearsending 1901 the income and c?(|)cndituie 
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axtnged Rs. ^ooo. In 1903-4 the inoonie Rjf, 15^0*0, chiefly 
froni oclToi ; m 6 the cspendinire was Rs. [2,000. There 

Vi no tT^de. 

Orak^ai^—A tribe ot Palh^n^ Inhabking the northern slopes of die 
ham^na range and the adjoining valleys of Tikaii. Tlie chief sub- 
divisions of tlie f >raVj:ai are as follows 
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Oraon ,—An aboriginuJ tribe wlictse home is in K^cht DLstiict, 
JterigiiL The member? of tlie tribe call themscU'es Rumhh* and ihey 
believe that they came from the Carnatic, whence they travelied up the 
Narbadl river, and settled in Bihflr on (he Iwdcs of the Son, Driven 
tuit by the Muhammadans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which 
followed the Ganges and finally settled in the Hajiimhll hills, where 
they were the progenitors of the Mile or Satiric raect while the other 
went up the Son and occupied the north-western portion oF the ChoU 
Nagpur plateau, whence they^ ousted the eai-lier Munda in habitants. 
'J'he Oiaons numbefed 651,166 in iQori and they inhabit the ncHTtli 
and north-west of Rincht, the south of Pal^mau, and the adjoining 
States of Gingpur and Jashpur; numbers have also emigrated to I he 
jaJpaigurf tea gardens. Their language is known as Oraon and is akin 
io Knnaxese ; i t is sprjken by 544 ,cnoo of the tribe. The majority of tlic 
race are Animists, but 156,000 wete returned as Hiindus, and 6a,ooo 
have been converted to Christianity, Unmarried malts sleep in a 
liacheloTs’ dormitory {dAumkuna)^ and marriage docs not take place 
until after the girU have atlairrcd the age of puberty* 

Orchha State O/fd^A^a, or 'nkamgarh).—T'teaty Siate in 

Centml India, under tlie Bundelkhond Agency, Ijing }>ctweefi 14® 26' 
and 75"” 40" N, and tS'" 16' and 79“ iC E,, with an meii of about 
2,060 square miles* It is bounded on the tKjrEh and west by the 
Jhinsi Disirict of the United Provinces ; on the south by the Saugor 
District of the Central Provinces and by the Slates of Bijiwar and 
Panna ; and on the east by the States of CborkliAH and Bijawar and 
by the Garraull The State ako holds tire isolated of 

Pah^pur in the Niaim’s territory near Aurangabad, granted by the 
Delhi emperors. The original capital wa^ ai QndchhH or Orchbl. 
In It wa,s tfansferred to I'chrl or TiKAuuAHri, The latter* 

which is the name now in general use, was of^ctally recognized in 
jSSj to prevent confusEon with the 'Tehrl State or GarhwiI, llie 
State lies in the level plain which foitns the Betwi-Dhas^ thesu 
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two stTtams besng ihe dttly rivers of rtny amportancCi Artificial lakes 
are nutnetous^ several bt^ing of considerable size^ as ikt Baldeogarh, 
Ladhauta, Jaltra, and Birsagar. 

Ofchhi lies wholly in the area of ihe Bundelkhand gneiss, a hard 
greylah'pmk graniToidal rock, of simple composition, traversed by 
conspicuous quart? reefs, which eonstilnte an integral part of this 
format ion and almost invariably strike in a north-cosiedy direciiorK 
A number of basaltic dikes strike approsinrately north-wesh at right 
angles to these reefs. These dikes are probably dtsirttegrated repre¬ 
sentatives of the i-^ilcanic nocks of the Bijiiftnr series. 

Jungles cover a consldctable part of ihc State, but consist only of 
small trees and rough undergrowth, the principal species being the 
dAak or sa/m 

s^rraia)^ and muious acacias, with brushwood of 
Gw/cArrirf* and Thsm^rdium, The scanty nature of the 

jungle makes it unsuiied to big garner which is not plentiful, though 
small game abounds. 

The climate is noticeably hotter than that of Maiwi, The northern 
part of the State is considered unhealthy, malarial fever being very 
prei-alenl therei The annual minfill averages 4 S inchs;. 

The Orchha chiefs are Buudela R&jpuU, claiming to be descendants 
of the Gaharwarri of Benares, 'fhe State had no independent existence 
til] compamtively mc5dem times, and its early history is that of Bkitjsh 
A ccording to local records, the first llundcl^ who 
acquired power in this locality Sohan PH, son of a petty chicftsJn 
in what is now the Ja^kun District of the United Provinces, who lived 
early in the thirteenth centuo'^ Ho appears to have had differences 
with his father Arjun Fal and to Imvc kfl MahonT^ the ancestral home. 
For pome years he led a life of adventure of which nothing is known. 
He reappeoxs as the -champion of the oppressed Rajputs against the 
tyranny of the Kbangslr chief of Garb Kurar, 35 miles Hist of Orthhi, 
w hose attempts to force the weaker neighbouring Rajputs into matri- 
monial connexions with his family had raised a storm of indignation. 
Sohan Pik after defeating the KhangJlr^ established himself at Garh 
Kurar, and married his daughter 10 the Ponihar (PararnSra) chief of 
Fawanya (a village in Gwalior}. From this time onwards^ the Ponwars^ 
Bundel^ and Dhandclas; a local branch of the gntai ChauhAn family^ 
formed a separate endogomous group, ha\ing no connexton with other 
Rljpui clans, though^ according to the State records, these chiefs had 
married with the great KHjput families up to Arjun PiFs time. On 
his father's death Sohan Pal succeeded to the MahonI State. Between 
1169 and 1501 eight chiefs ruled, who gradually extended the Bundeli 
donunions. In 15*^ Rudra Prutflp succeedetl He was a bold and 
successful l-cader; and, although he came into collision with Bahlol 
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And Sikandnr lj>dT on se^keial tKcasiOns, be managed to increase bis 
doTubioris considerabty during the confusion caused by T^abar^s in¬ 
vasion. He died in i5Ji| and was succeeded by bis eldest son, Bhlril 
Chand* Bhanl Cband (i53**54) unsuccessfulEy attempted to oppose 
Shcr Sbab on his marcb to Kftlinjar in 1545. On his death in 1554, 
he was succeeded by his brother ^ladbukai" Sib, who was a religious 
reclUfiC, and the fortunes of the Stale began to decline from this time. 

The Mughal forces invaded Orchlii for the first time in 1577, when 
SJldik Khan managed lo take Drchha after a severe ftght in which 
bladhukars eldest son Moral Deo was killed. In 1591 it was found 
that the BundelE chief had seized some near Gwatiof* Ihe 

imperial troops attacked and defeated him fn an engagement near 
Nanvar, and Madhultar had to fiee to the jungles, where he soon after 
died a natural death. His son Ram Sah (1591-1604) ^cd for pardon 
and was allowed to succeed, but turned out a weak ruler, and the whole 
State was soon plunged in confusion through the ttirbulcnce of his 
brothers, Blr Singh Deo* Indrajll, and Pratap. Blr Singh DeOr in 
order to ingratiate himself with prince Salim (Jahangir)* murdered 
Abut Fad, the famous Author of the near Antrl in 

Gwalior State in 1603 Gw Ai.toti Giho). Akbar at once scut an 
army to capture him* but, although Orchhfl was assaulted and taken* 
BTr Singh Deo escaped. On his ascension in 1605^ Jahangir imetalled 
BEr Singh Deo as Riji of Orchha in place of KEs brother l^Jlm Sah* 
whom he confined for a lime at IKlhi, but sufa(«<|uently relcafied md 
presented with the fief of Chanpfbi and Banpur. Of all the rulers 
oF OrcbhA Btr Singh l>eo (1605-??) ia ihc most famous. A man of 
strong personality and no scrupteS:, he soon acquired large lerntoriM 
and immense wealth. He wasj moreover* not only a greal wamor but 
a mighty builder^, and has left many mouurncnts of hi$ activity in this 
direction* as the great palace-forts at Orchha and Dadfl, the Chaturbhuj 
temple at OrchhA, and many other edifices within and without the 
limits of Central India testify. His cenotaph at Orchhl, a huge 
Rtggtd stone'buih erection* which stands on the edge of the Beiw.1 
fiver facing his great palace^* is a fitting mcmortal of this architecture- 
loving niounrch. He was succeeded by JhujhAr Singh* a weak but 
turbulent maUi who rapidly plunged his State into difficulties. In 
1628 he fell into disgrace, by conniving at the escape through his lerri- 
loHcs of the rebel Kh3n Jahin l^odL In howeverj when KhiSn 
Jaltin again attempted to pass through Orchha* Jhujhar Singh retritvctl 
his position by attacking him. He was then pardoned and sent on 
service to the l>:ccan. MTiile absent, he left the State in charge of 
his brother Hardaul On his return* suspecting Hardaul of undue 
intimacy with his wlfep he forced him to drink poisou. I'his act has 
made his memory^ a byword throughout Bundelkhand, while the un- 
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happy brother has lieen ej^ailted mio a local dcity^ stnall pEaifurms itt 
^vhich he is. isofshipjicd facing set up in cvidry village in the couniiy, 
and his. sad ertd being the subject of numerous local songs. In j 634-5 
Jhujbar Singh went into open rebel lion. He was pursued by the 
Mughal forces, and he and his son were driven into the CondwJlTia 
jungles, where both were killed- 

From 1635 to 1641 the Qrchh^ Sutc w'os without a ruler and virtually 
ceased to CKiist During this period, however, I he liundcD clan was 
represented by the chiefs of Daiia and ChakdekT and Chanipat Rai, 
whose more famou^^ son Chhatarsfll was the founder of Ioanna, in 
164T Shah JahSn granted to Pahiii Singh {1641-53), a son of liir Singh 
Deo, the chiefship of OfchhlL, in the hope that it would pul an end to 
the ravages of Champt liaL The Qrdiha Statu, however^ potisessed 
but little power^ though the chief was always recognized as the head of 
the dan and consulted in all family disputes. He was followed by 
Sujin Singh (1653-73), Indramani (1673-3), Jaswant Singh {i 675 -S 4 X 
wnd Bhagwat Singh '^J'he chiefs of Bundelkhand setvc<l the 

Nfughal emperors loyally in their e:rpedjLions to Badakhsh^n and etse^ 
where. During the time of MahOrija. Udot Sirigh (1689-1735), the 
Marilihlls commcncfid o|ierations in Dundelkhand. In 1739 Chhatatsll 
called in the PeshwH to ht;^ a.^sistance, and much territory formerly 
belonging to the Bundelas passed to the MarStbiE^ Udot Singh was 
succeeded by Frithwr Singh (i735-5a!)> during whose time more land 
wxs lost to the ItlarAth^, his circumstances being such that he po^i- 
-sCifi-scd practically only the town of Orchhlt white his retinue consisted 
of fifty -sepoys and one elephant. Sdnwant Singh (1753-65) received 
the title of Mahendra from Alamgir IL He wa^ followed by Hate 
Singh (1765-ft), III in Singh {1768--75), Bh^nt Chand £>775 
vikmmaju (1776-1S17), 

Vikramijit entered into Tclations with the British by a treaty made in 
I St 3. He abdicated in favour of his son Hharam Pil in TS17, but on 
Dharam Pafs death in 1834 resumed charge of the State. He died the 
same year and w'as succeeded by his bnoLher TeJ Singh (1S34 41). The 
ncKi chief, Sujan Singh, died in 1854 and w^as followed by Hamtr Singh 
{1854-74)+ who received a ojfifid of adopt ion in 1863. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Pmt^p Singh, the present chief. All transit dues 
were abolished in iSSa The tribute payable to the British Govern- 
ment for the Tahraul! /arj^am was remitted for the good services 
renderetl during the Mutiny. In 1884 Pratlp Singh ceded all lan^l 
required for railways in his territory. The ruler of the State the 
titles of His Highness and SariLmad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundelklmnd Maharilja 
Mahendra Sawai Bahadur, and receives a salute of 17 guns, 2 bting 
personal to the present ebiefn who was made a G-C-I-R- iii 
and a G.'U;S.L m 1906. 
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Population has been: (iSEi) 3ii,5i4> and {igoi) 

32 r,634. An increase of 7 per cent, was recorded in the \ycTtod 
iSSt—hut during the Last decade the total fell by 3 per cent.* 
lowing mainly to the seventy of the ^minc of 1^96-7. The density 
is 155 pkersons per s^quare mile. The Siatui contains one Lowti^ Tira^J' 
GARit {populatioUp t4t05o)j the capital; and 7^6 villages, mONt of which 
^4re very smalL Hindus number 3061347^ Of 95 cent.; MusaJm^ns, 
S,J4S; Jains, t Animists, 1,155. 'Tbe prevailing langunge is 

Uundellthondlt ^poVen by ^4 per cent, of the population. About 40 
|>cr cent, of the inhabitants are supported by agriculture and 23 jicr 
cent by general labour. 

The chief castes are Chaxnilrs, 36,300^ or 11 per cent .; iCSchhb, 
35,9001 Or 3 per cent; BrlhmanSp 23,200, or 7 cent; Ixidhl^ 
23,400^ or 7 per cent.; DhTmars, 15,600^ or 5 per cent.; and Chhatrii, 
including Bundell and other Rijpuls* 5 The 

other esistes are of minor importance^ 

I'hc soil of OrchKa is nowhere of very high fertility, the greater 
p.lrt of the country' being covered witli the red and yellow sruls cominon 
to the gneissic area. Here and there intrusive dik.es of trap have given 
deposits of a richer black soil 'rhe people distinguish a large numljcr 
of varieties. The principal arc the loamy soil found in the in¬ 
trusive dikes; Jta^fir, a brown isoit, but of a lighter qiudity;/drirrt, 
a yellow loam; and a rocky soil s^trewu with bouMer^ The 

best soil is found in the Tahrailll /arjian^i to the north. The usual 
systems of cultivation prevailing in Bundelkhaud arc follow'cd. T^e 
cultivators are assisted by grants of grain and money at the bcginnii^ 
of the sowing Mfflsotu the State taking a coramissiorl of 25 per cent, in 
Lind on seed given, and of 12 per cent, on cash loans. Of the toial 
area, 1^614 square milca, or 78 per cent., are MJ/re (Stale land)^ while 
466 square miles have been alienated in grants (Jugirt). About 994 
square miles are cultivated, of which 23^ square miles are irrtgaled. Of 
the uncuittrated area of 1,086 square milesp 166 square miles are 
covered with forest, 601 square miles are cultivablep ^d the rest Is nm 
cultivable waste. Pasture land is amplc^ but no special breeds of cattle 
are raisedf ytiw^r occupies 94 square niilesi or 9 cent.; rice, 76 
square miles,or S percent.; barley, yj square miles, or 7 cent.; //4 
70 square miles, ot 7 per cenh ; graitit 57 square miles, or 6 per cenT. - 
wheats 47 square miles, or 5 per cent,; ond pulses, 39 square milei, 
or 3 per cent. 

Irrigation is confined to the spring crops and garden prepuce, ami 
water is obtained from tanks, or raised from welb by the Persian wheel* 
Jt is a common practice to Itave the watering done by control, one^ 
third of the prtKluce of the land being given in payment- \\ages for 
ligricuhufal work are paid in kind, 2 to 3 sects of grain being given to 
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each worker per diem. The villag*^ artisan^ bbck-smich^ caipenCer^, 
who keep rhe agricultural implements in order^ receive shares of each 
crop. 

'fher Forests oF OrchhS, though covering a large aredp are not dF any 
particular valuer consisling mostly of small trees and scrub. The tree* 
arc divided into three classes, those in the first class, which are of 
v^Slic for their limber or fruit* being alone * reserved^' The first cla-^s 
c<mtain-s teak { Ifitutta iurh:}r (Bui-Aafiama At/iye/ia)^ 

(/)royrfV£ and ^Cleisfaff- 

fAus rp/Zm^j) ■ the second cLis^^ par^yfiFa)j JrAm'r 

wffl j4tadiracAfti)f r^pn/a ; 

the third class* ^Miv/a {Bifida yh^Wpfa) and said* [BositvA/m 
*J'hc Forest work is done by the jungle tribe of Sahhrifls. 

Though trade has increaj^ed considerably of late years^ it is not yet in 
ft Ooumhing condition owing to want oF communications. Crain, 
iifid coarse cotton cloth urc the chieF exports* being sent to Bombay 
and Cawnpore. A little iron is still smelted in a few' places, but the 
industry has almost died out, the guns Formerly manuFactured in some 
quantity being now no longer in demand. In the Slate workshop at 
llkamgarh a combined saw-mi 11* lathtj planing machine* and Hour-mill 
are worked by steam. 

Me.ins ofcomnnmicattonaie the Jhansi-Bhopfll and Jhansi-Mftnikpmr 
sections of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway* with stations at Orchha* 
Aijir, and Teharka, The only metalled roads arc the high road from 
JhlTLsi to Nowgang^ which traverses the TfthmuR the feeder 

r<aad from Orchhl railw^ay station to Orchhil town, and tlml from 
'flkamgarh which meels the road from Lolitpur. There was no postal 
system of any ktrvd tn the Stale until iE'g5. A regular State sendee 
was then instituted* with an office at each police statiorL An bsuc of 
Stamps was alio made. British post offices are maintained at Tikam- 
garh, Baldeogarh, and Jataia, and telegraph offices at the Orchha, Arjlr, 
and Teharka railway stations. 

I’he Stale is divided into five each under a iaA^f/ddr^ who 

is magistrate and revenue collector for hts charge. 'I'hc faAsN head¬ 
quarters are at Baldeogarh, JaElm* Orchbi^ Tahmult* and Tlkamgarh. 
The largest /aAjj/ is Jatira* with an arc* of 600 square miles, white the 
others average joo- The admtnisttation is di^nded into three depart¬ 
ments* dealing respectively with the chiefs personal establishment, the 
general administration, and military matters. The MahSidjd is assistv'd 
by a minister* entitled the Afaddr^KAA/aAam^ who has Immediate con- 
tnr^l of administnltlve machinery^ All matter* are referred for final 
orders to the chief. In judicial cases the chief has Full powers of life 
and death m'er his subjects* and all final appeals arc heard by him+ 
The subcrdinate criminal and civil courts are more or modelled 
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un those of British lnd\^ the I'enal Code being used as a gcnetal guide 
irt issuing local regulations. Qucs rekting to caste are lefcrrred to the 
(dcliberad^^e committee)^ 

t'he Slate has a normal revenue of 7 lakhs^ besides r^b laths 
assigned to the The land revenue is for Ihc moj-t pait 

farmed out to headmeop who arc rL“S|woaih]e for the collccticms^ though 
the leases arc granted dircctl]^ by the Stale to the cultEmlors. 'rhe 
expenditure is aboul 6^5 kkb^ Since 1S77 several rough settlements 
liave been madcp but only for short periods, ihc last being in 1903. 
'J’he land is assessed according to quality, the rates varying for inigaied 
fmfu knd from Rs. S to Rs. 4-S, for finrua knd from Rs, ^-3-2 to 
Rs, 2^ and for unirHgaled land from Rs- 4 ^ 1-4-5 P®*" ACtc- 

The incEdence of land revenue demand is Rs. i-a-5 per aero of culth 
valed area, and R. per acre of the tola! area. Eitcise h given 

out on contract as a (nonopoly, and brings in Rs. 14,400 a year. 

The conversion of the Orcbha oostisge has not yet licen undertalccn^ 
the r/tifh' rupee minted at nttamgarh being still the principal 

currtncy+ The mini was originally situated at Orchb^^ hiA ift-as trans¬ 
ferred when the capital was changed. Cold, silvctp and copper coins 
arc struck at this mint. 

The regular army consists of 25^ cavalry^ and ipooo infantTy, And too 
gunners with 90 sers'iceablc guti*. 'fhe irrcgialars assist in policing 
the Slate, in addition to 150 regular police and 401 A 

t Central jail is mdntained at TlkamgArh. 

OrchhS, like other Stales in Bundelkhand, is liackward in educa^ 
lion, only a little over i per i enL of the population being returned 
as literate b 1901^ The Mahendra school, e^ned in i866^ prepares 
Ixjys for the entrance e^umination of the Allah^bld UniveTSity+ 1 here 
are also S village schools with 234 pupils, and one girls' sschool with 
40 pupils. The imnuaE expErnditure on education is Rs, 3,30a- One 
hospital has been operved at ITkamgA^h and \-accinaiion is carried <njt, 
the annual cost of the medical establishtnent being Hs. StS®*- 

Orebba Town. —Tormer capital of the State of tJie same name, 
in Central India, situated in 2s'" 21^ N* and 78“ 38' li., 3 i luites from 
a station on the Jhlnsi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population {1901), i The town, which was founded 

by Bhftrlt Chand in 1531;, stands on the very edge of the Bclw^t river 
in a hollow surrounded by scrub jungle. In 1634 the jungle must 
liave been of considerable thicknesSp as in spile of it 3 low (josition the 
Mughak found it a difficult place to approach, in ijRj Vikramajit 
removed the capital to 'HfCAxiGARHp and since that time Orcbha has 
rapidly falien into decay. It is now of interest only on account of its 
magnificent buildir^gs, of which the finest weje erected by Bir Singh 
lico, On an island in the Betwa, which has been surrounded by 
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A battlemenled vcaH and is approached hy a causeway over a fme 
bridge of fourteen wbes, stands a huge iiabce-fort, ciainty the work 
of Ulr Singh Deo but consisting of several connected 

buildings creeled at different times^ the finest of which are the RSj- 
mondir and JabangTr nnahaL The Rfljmandir is huift in the shape of 
A square with an almost entirely plain estcrior, relieved by projecting 
window's and a line of delicate domes along the sUTUmitH The Jahingh- 
mahah 240 called from the emperor Jahinglr having stayed in it during 
A visti to his fiicnd Bif Singh Deo, is a ntueh handsomer building. 
Also built in rectangular fomii it is ralie^^d by a circular lower at each 
comer surmounted by a dome^ while two lines of graceful balconicH 
supported on brackets mark the central storeys. These balconies arc 
closed in with fine screens of pierced stonework. Above, the roof is 
crowned by eight large fluted domes with smaller domes^ between 
them, connected by an ernamented balustrade. The w'hole building is 
magnificent in its cdmblnalion of massive strength and delicate ornA’^ 
mentT and w perhaps unsurpos^ os a specimen of Hindu domestic 
architechiire. Many temples are scattered over ihc area formerly 
occupied by the lofitii the finest being the Chaturbhtij, dedicated as it-^ 
name implies to the ^four-armed' Vishnu. This tetupJe fiiaiida ou 
a huge Slone platformt and is a rectangular building with a very plain 
e3tleTior+ ornamented by two laige and four small spires, one of which 
has been destroyed, of the pine-cone variety com in on in BundelkhantL 
Inside it iss quite devoid of carving or ornament. The great loftiness 
of its cdlings^ an unusual feature in a Hindu temple, its bare walls, 
and the aTrangement of its sanctuary suggest a Christian church rather 
than a Hindu temple. Of the other buildings, the cenotaphs of Bhirtr 
Chand (1531-54), Madhukar Sah Bir Singh Deo (1605-57)t 

PahAr Singh (1541-53), and SSnwant Singh (1752-65), all rukrs of 
Orchha, and their Rlnls are grouped tc^ether on the rivorisedge bebw 
the forL That of Bfr Singh Deo, had It been completed, would have 
been the finest j but the domes were never fir^ished, and it remains 
a mere rugged pile of stone, massive and picturesque, but with no 
pretensions to architectural form^ Not far from the Chaturbhuj temple 
is the shrine of Hardaul, where that prince is said to have died of the 
poison administered by his brother Jhujhar Singh. Orchha is still the 
head-quarters of a 

Orl^a Divlaioii.^ — Division of Bengali erteuding from W^csi 
Bengal to Madras and frora the Cho[a Nagpur plateau to the Bay of 
Bengal, and lying between 19* 28' and 22° 4' N, and Si^jS'and 
87^ 31' E, The head-H:|itartcrs of the Dtvision are at Cuttack Citv ; 
and it indudcf five Districts, with area, population, and revenue as 
shown in the table on the next page. 

SambilpuT was txonsfetted to Bengal from the Chattlsgajh Division 
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Tif the Centnal Proving in iga5n two large s^mifufan't which were 
previously comprised within that District remairiing attached to the 
Ctmtral Provinces, 
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rnlk«- Ttic Jirkjpif 4 l^ff UK EakrA fram the SkJlc^>^ 

i[>^l Rt^rt. wlillr ibtM r&f CttEUCh. And BAJAMtt iJie 

ITic term Orissa, properly speakings means the cotiritry in which the 
speakers of Oriyit form the domifiaol people. During the |)criod of 
British role the name has been applied to the tract extending from 
the Chilta Lake to ibe Subarnarekhl river, which comprises the four 
District-s first mentioned and also the Obissa TKiBLrrARY States, a 
group of twenty-rouT Feudatoiy States^ with a popuIaEion in r^i of 
3tT7Jt39S and an area of 28,046 square mik*?. The CommissioneT 
of Orissa is Superintendent of these States^ in nespect of which he 
exercises the powers of a Sessional Judge and High Coitri, 

The population of the Division increased frorii 1 ^ 5541 ^ 7 * JS72 to 
4,309,9J3 in 1R81, to 4,666,4^7 in tS^f, and to 5^00^1^! in 1901. 
The density is 363 persons per sfquare mile, compared with 43B in 
Bengal as a whole In 1901 Hindus constituted 95-5 per cerih of the 
total; there were 106,889 Muhammadans, 90,038 Animisus, and 5,751 
Christians. 

TI1C four Districts first mentioned occupy a narrow alluvial tract 
hetween the sea and the Ooia Nfigpur plateau^ while Bambalpur^ lying 
in the valley of the MahmadF, is separated from them by a broken 
hilly tract and from the Cbaltlsgorh plain on the west by a jungle- 
covered range of hills. The Division poBscssw a language of its own* 
and a system of csstes dilTering alike from those of Bengal and of 
Madras. Oriyl ia also spoken over a considerable area Ln the 
northern Districts of Madras and in the adjoining parts of the Cen¬ 
tral Frovincca and of ChollL NOgpur^ while it baa largely modined 
I he Bengali of South Mtdnapore; the distincUve Oriyfi castes are 
also well represented for a considerable distance beyond the borders 
of the Division. 
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At the dawn of history Orissa formed part of the powerful kingdom 
of KaUnga, which strelcW from the moulhs of the Ganges lo Uitw*e 
of the Godilvan, It was conquered by Asoka, but hy 150 ii,c, liad 
again passed to the KaUuga king?;. Jainism was then beginning to 
spread in the land ; but about the s^ond century a.d. it was succeeded p 
according to Buddhist tradition, hy the latter creed, which was still 
flourishing in A, P. 640. Suhseqiicntly the power of the Katinga dyr^ty 
dcclincdp and Orissa seems to have become independent. In oia, 
however, an inscription of SasJUiU king of Magadba. claims it^ 
a part of tbc dominiotw of that trionarch, and in 640 rl was conquer^ 
by Harshavardlvuia of Kanauj. In the tenth and eleventh centuries 
Orissa is said to have been under the rule of the Kesari king^ to whose 
nile are ascribed the Saiva temples at Bhoiuuieswar and most of the 
mins in the Alti hills; but the existence of such a dynasty is uncertain. 
'I’hcn followed the dynasty founded hy Chon Gang$ of Kalingan^jw. 
Thc?iC kings were of the Vatshna^n faiih ; they built the fao^oua lempie 
t>f Jogann^th at Puitl arKi the black pagoda of Konahak. 1 here were 
frequent w'orlf with tbc MuhanitniidiiiiSj and about 1361 the emperor 
iqroje Shi!i conducied an inroad into Orii;sa in peraoo- In i 434 
KapileswTir Deva of the Solar line usurped the tbronrC, He extend^ 
Ins dominions to the south, whefc Muhammadan inroads had sub¬ 
verted the old order, as far as the rennet fiver; but his successors were 
gradually shorn of these additions by the Musalm^ rulers of Golconda. 
b*Tom the north also the onset of the Muhammadans became more and 
more insistent; and at last in 1568, after a period of cml war, die lost 
Hindu king, a usurper of the name of Mukund Deo, overthrown 
by Kata P^h^, the genera! of SulaSniUn KaronlnL On^ {including 
Midnapore) remained in the possession of the Afghans till 1593, when 
Min Singh, Akbar's Hindu genemh anneKed it to the Mughal empire. 
U was placed under separate govemofs, but Midnapore and 
were subsequently transferred to Bengal. In 1751 All Vafdi Knin 
ceded the pfovincs to the Bhonsl[is of Nagptit, in whose poss^ion it 
rematned until its conquest by the British in 1^03. The Maraih^ 
made no ailcnipt to establish any civil administration, and their rule 
was confined to a periodic harrying of the couniry by their ca^-^ry, who 
extorted whatever they could from the people. In 1E04 a board of 
two Commissioners was appointed to administer the province, but 
in the following year it was designated the District of Cuttack and 
pbced in charge of a Collector, Judge, and Magistrate, In im it 
was split up into the three Regulation Districts of CtrrrACK, BalasoRE, 
and Furi, and the non-Rcgulation Tributary States. As already 
explained, Sa«haleur has only recently been attached to Onssa ; ^ 
on account of its history, which dilfets m several respects from tMt 
of the rest of the Division^ will be found in the article on that Distncu 
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Orissa has on more thati one occasion suffered from disastrous 
fiiTrines 5 and wtlhin recent limes it was devastated by the memorable 
calan^ity of 1^65-7. The full extent of the crop fail tire con5e([Lient 
on the scanty roinfan of 13S5 and the eshaustion of the local food- 
-suppHts was noi realized by the authorities in timcj and when at la^st, 
in June, *666^ an effort was miwle lo provide the starving popuktioii 
with food* the south-west monsoon prevented the fillips, lying laden 
inth gniin in the port of Calcutta, Ihim reaching the stricken tract- 
r t is said that a quarter of the jKspulation died of starvation and of the 
diseases that snpervetied. Orissa has now been made accssible by the 
East Coast soetton of the Dengal-Nfigpur Railway^ which connects it 
w ith Calcutta and Madras; and Cuttack and portions of Salasorc have 
been provided w^ith an elaborate and cosily system of irrigation know-n 
as the Orissa Canals system. 

The Districts of the Orissa DMsion are temporarily settled, and 
a resettlement of all the eastern Districts, except Angul, has recently 
been effected. The area brought under assessment was 
3,950 square miles, against 3;^3ra square tniifes at the previous settle¬ 
ment of iSgj ; and the revenue is 21-05 i-i-io per atre, 

compared with r j-84 kkhs, or R. 0^15-7^ on the prev ious occasion. 
The rents payable by tenants were I 5 xed in the course of the settlement 
operations; they work out on an average to Rs. a-r per acre. The 
term of the lost settlement of Sambalpur expired in 1902, and the 
1>1 strict is now under reseltlementr 

The Division contains 7 towns and 15,41^ vitiagei The largest 
towns arc Cuttacic (population 51^364), Pl'rT ( 49»334Ji and Rai.a- 
SORE (20,880). There are porta at False Point^ Cwanduali* Balasore, 
and Puri, and the total value of the import# and exports in igoj-4 
was 18-9 bkha and 538 lakhs respectively. 

'Fhe temple of Jagannath at Purl is well-known, and the town con¬ 
tained at the time of the Census of 1901 over 17,000 pilgrinrs. Other 
Ikmous antiquities are the LingarAj temple at Bhubaneswar, the black 
pagoda at KonlraJc, seixiral temples at Jajrur, and the caves in the 
KifAN]:>ciRi and UbAVAGiRr hlHiv 

[Rfljendrallla Mitra, AfrS^i/i^ri ff/ Ontm (Calcutta, TR75, i&fio); 
A. Srirlingt AccffUftf J^v/er ar Ca/faii (Seramporc, 1S22, 

reprinted in CaliniitOt 1904); Sir W. W, Hunter, Orissa i 

G- Toynbee* ^ Oriiia/ram 1805 fa 1828 (Cakutto* 1873) ; 

S. L, ^fnddox, Hftal an f^ Sarvij arid S^ff/cment i/ fAi /Vo- 

pimr of Orijsa (Calcutta, tgoD)^ also several papers by Monmohon 
Chakra^uuti in the Jmmal 0/ fAe Aiiafrc i/ voh Ixi, 

pp, 43-9 and 1044-1109, vol. kill pp- S8-ic9* vol- Isiv, pp, 128-54, 
voL Ixvif pp. 317-43, and vol. Ixvib pp- 328-^6*] 

Ozissa TribuUry States (iiJso known ns the Orissa Tributary 
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the Girhjats),—A group of seventeen * dependent len-i- 
igricsT situated between the M^ihu^nadf deSta and the Centml Provinees* 
and forming the Tuoyntainous background of the Orb$a Divkion of 
licngal. They lie between 19^ S 3 ' and 22^ 34' 3 S' and 

87° JO’' E.* and We m area of square miles and a populadon 

(1901) of i,947|So3. They are bounded on Ute north by the Districts 
of SinghbhUm and Midnapore; on the cast by Orissa [ on the south 
by Ganjam District in the Madras Presidency; and on the west by the 
Tributary Slates of PatEsJ, Sonpur, Rairilkhoh Bimra, and Bonaii. The 
names of the individual States are AthcabUi 'ValchilKt Mavurshanj, 
NiLGtRb KtiONjiiAR, Pal Lakara, Dhen'KAMALi AthmalliXj HikdoIt 
NarSiKgKI^URp BARASIRAp TlGlftiAj Khandpar^ NayagarMp Kanpuhi 
Da^palla, and Baud, A separate article on each will be found under 
its ow'h name. 

The States occupy a succession of ranges rolling back towards the 
centre of the peninsula. They form three watersheds with fine valltysi 
between, down which pour the throe great rivers of 
inner table-land. The soulhCJrntiost is the inlley 
of the Mahitnadlp at sotne places closely hemiricd in 
by peaks on either side and forming picturesque pajsses, at othen^i 
spreading out into fertile platnSj green with rice* and watered by 
a thousand mountain streams^ At the Barm(d pass the river winds 
round magnincently wooded hilISp from irS^ to ;ip5no feet high^ Crags 
and peaks of a wiEd beauty overhang its chauneli which at one pan 
is so narrow' EhaL the water rises jo feet in lime of flood. Prom the 
north bank of the Mahanadl the ranges tower into a fine watcrsbcdi 
from 2^000 to 2,500 feet high^ running nOrth-wCst and south-east and 
forming the boundary of the States of Narsinghpur aJtd Barinibfi- 
On the other side they slope down upon the States of Hindot and 
Dhenklnil, supplying countless little feeders to the Brahman^, winch 
occupies the second of the three ^AlleysK From the north bank of this 
river the hills again roll back into magniBcent ranges, running in the 
same general direction Os before^, but more confused and wilder, till 
they rise into the Keonjhar watershed with |3eaks from 3,500 to 3 pSoo 
feel high^ culminating in Mslayagirip jiSgi feet above the 
State of Pdi LaharJ. This w■ate^shed;^ in turn, slopes down into the 
third valley* that of the Baibxranl* from who^^ eastern or left bank rise 
the mountains of Maytlrbhanj, heaped upon each other in noble ma^cs 
of rock from 3,000 to nearly 4,000 feet high, sending countless tribu¬ 
taries to the fiaitaran] on the south, and pouring down the BurhAbalang 

^ D 1905 lif« (Haula, Raiiaehul, SoNFiTA, Patxa, aiait KAE.JtirAKuq 

UPCIV A<rjded frofli Ehc Coitml PmviDcei, icid tw& (Giitroroi And Bo?iAl) ftoa. 

Choti P^iigpiir Ttiw hdiin^ adca of milci ukd m . popnUlioa 

^i*aO of 1 , 
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and the feeders of the Subartwekhi on the norili. The hill mnges are 
densely wooded to die sum mil, andp excepE ot the re^ltir pa&se^p are 
inaccessible to'beasts of burden. The intermediate valleys yield rich 
crops in return for negligent cultivationp and a vast quantity of land 
might he reclaimed on dieir outskirts and lower slopes. Cuhivation is, 
however^ mpldly cKtending in oil the Statesp owing to improved means 
of communication and to the pressure of population in the adjoining 
British Districts. 

Besides MaLayogiri, the principal peaks are 4 f^O 

in Mayarbhflnj; GaiidEiamfidan (3i47$ feot)i, Thakyrini (3,003 feet)* 
and 1'omak ( 3 sS 77 feet) in Keonjhar; J^anchdhar (3^948 feet) in 
Athmaliik; Gcdldcs (2,506 feet) in Dwpalli; Suliyi feet) in 

Naylgarh ^ and Kopil^ (2,09^ feet) in Dhenk^ifiL 

The principal rivers are the MAiiArfAD-h the BrahmanIp the Baita- 
RANlf and the Burhabalarigk The hiabSnadl enters the Tributary States 
in Baudp forming the boundary between that State on the south and 
Athm.ilhk and Angul on the north for 49 miles. It then divides 
DaspallS^ KhandparAr and Cutlact District on the south from 
Ginghpur, BarAml^ Tigiri^ and Athgarh on the nc>rUi+ Jn the last 
State it debouches through a narrow gorge upon the Cuttack delta. 
It is navigable throughout the Tributary States by ilat-bottomed boats 
of about 25 tons burden, and cairies a coTwldemUe tiad^ which has 
decri^sed since the opening of the Bengal-Kftgpur Railway; it would 
afford even more ^luable facilities for navigation but for the numerous 
Tocks and sandbanks iri its channel. Its chief feeder^ in the Tributary 
States are, on its north or left bank, the Sapiia in Athgarhp and the 
DandiltapA and Maito in Alhmadik; on its south or right bankp the 
Kusumi and Kamat in KhandparS, with the Jorarau, Hinimand^, 
G^nduni, Bulat, Silks baghp Mirini, and Teh This last stream diindeii 
the Orissa 'J’ributafy Statt^ from those of the Central Provinces, and 
forms the boundary between the Stales of Baud and Sonpui. The 
Br^mantp which is formed by the junction of the South Kocl and 
Sinkh in GSngpur StatCp enters Tfklchcr from Bonai State* and passes 
through TUchcr and Dhcnklnll into Cuttack Distnet. It is navigable 
for a few months of the year as far as 4 miles below TflJchcr, where 
there arc some dangerous rocks. The Baitaran! rises among the hills 
in the north-west of Keonjhar State; its chief affluent is the Sfl^dh 
which rises in Mayurbhanj. In the dry season the Baiuranl is navi¬ 
gable by iimatl boatSj but with difBculty, as far as Aictndpur^ a 
trading village in KeonjhaT on its north Ixmk. The Burhibalang rises 
in MayLlrbhanj and, after receiving two tributariesp the Gangthar and 
Sunai, passes into Balasore. 

So far as is know^n at present, gndssic rocks cover these States, 
except Talcher and ports of Angul and Athgarh, where sandstone^ 
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congloKientc, and shales bdonging lo the Condwana sjslcm are 
developed '* 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, and these 
rice-fiekls and their mar6>na abound in marsh and water'plant^ T he 
surface of the plateau land between the valleys, where level, is often 
Iwre and roefcy, but, where undulating, is usually clothed with a dense 
scrub jupgle. in a'hieh PtaArefa/atnus sirii tui is prominent. The steep 
slopes of the hills arc covered with a dense forest mijccd with many 
climbers. Sa/ {SAcrea raiui/n) is often gregarious; and among the 
other noteworthy trees arc species of Bufkmtam'a, St/tteiarpHs, Ttfutin- 
a/ra, C€drtla, Casiia, £atea, Bavhinta, Aauiit, and Adina, which are 
found also on the lower Himllayan slopes. Mixed with these, how'- 
ever, are a number of trees and shrubs characteristic of Cential India, 
such as C^hhsptrmum, S>^mida, BsttstUia^ iiardmiiMa, and Bassia, 
which do not cross the Gangetic plain, 

Wild clepl'anis infest the jungles of AthtnallilE, Bartlnibil, Dhenk^nlt, 
tiindol, MayUrbhanj, Nilgiri, and Narsinghpur, and the chiefs of some 
of these States carry on khfddii operations in the beginning of the cold 
v.:ason. Game, big and smalt, is plentiful in most of the States, includ¬ 
ing itgers, leopards, hyenas, bears, bison, deer of several kinds, antelope, 
wild hpg, hares, wild-fowl, peaJbwl, partridges, Src. Tigers cany off 
considerable numbers of men and cattle every year. Crocodile* swarm 
in the large rivets. Among snakes, pythons and the aAiViy or Irama- 
dryad {Qp)dophasas tlaps) arc met with in the jungles, while cobras and 
karaitf are responsible for hundred* of deaths by snake-bite. 

No record has been kept of the temperature, but the climate is said 
to be simitar to that of the rest of Orissa, except tliat it is hotter in 
-.ummer and colder in winter. During a period of five years the annual 
rainfall has averaged $$ ttiches, of which 5-6 inches fell from January to 
May, 48-6 inches from June to October, and one inch in November 
and December, Failure of the autumn rains is not frequent, but it 
involves, when it docs occur, a more or less serious failure of the rice 
crop. The low-lying lands on the banks of the Mahkrtadt and BrUhtnanf 
arc sirbject to devastating floods and lo deterioration by the deposit 
of sand; the floods of 1866, 187J, 1894, and 1900 were cspccutlly 
destrucUT^ 

The Tfibutairy Statiis have no connected or authentic hktory. Com- 
prising the western and hilly portion of the province of Orissa, they 
were never brought under the cent rid government. 
History. earliest times consisted of numerous 

jietty principalities which were more or less independent of one an¬ 
other, They were first inhabited by aboriginal races, chiefly BhuiySs. 

• Mtmtirj. c^iail Sarrtjf if India. rtL i, ‘ CiM>le*ii»l Stmdiire of Baokiiri. 
Mifimiparcp uwl 
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Gondi, and Khond^ who were divided into mnurnerablc 
comiDunal or traboJ groups each under its own chief or headman^ 
'rhese carried on incessant warfare with their uclghbonrs on the one 
hand and with the wdid beasts of the forests on the other^ In courst- 
of time Ihuir hill retreats were penetrated hy Aqmn adventurers^ wbo^ 
by reason of their superior prowess and inte]ligencet gradually over¬ 
threw the tribal chiefs and esUblished themselves in their place. 
Tradition rotates how these daring interlopers^ most of wham were 
Rajputs from the northp came to Puif on a pilgriimige and remained 
behind to found kingdoms and dynasties. It was thus shat Jai Singh 
hecame tuler of MayClrblmnj over 1,300 years ogt^ and was succeed 
hy his eldest son* while his second son seija^d Keonjhar, The chiefs of 
Jiaud and Daspatli are said to be descended from the same stock ; and 
a Rajput origin is also claimed by the RJjOsi of AthmalUkp Narsinghpur, 
Pal Lalmri, TOlcher* and Tigiria, Nayilgarh, it is aJIi^edt was founded 
by a Rajput from Rewah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of KiiandpariL On the oilier hand, the 
chiefs of a few Staley such as Athgarh, Raramba, and DhcnkanJU, 
owe their origin to favouriies or distinguished servants of the ruling 
sovereigns of Orissa. The Stater of Ranpur is believed to be the most 
ancient^ the list of its chiefs covering a period of ov-er 3,6^ years. 
It is noteworthy that this family is admiitcdly of Khond orfgm, and 
furnishes the only known instance in whichr amid many vicisaitudeit, 
the supremacy of the original settlers has remained inlact The Stales 
acknowledged the surerainty of the paramount fiower and were undw 
;m implied obligation to render assistance in rcasting invaders; hut in 
other respects neither the andenl kings of Orissa imt their successors, 

I he MughaU and Marathas, ever interfered with their intcnml adminis- 
tratinn. All the Slates liave annals of the d}'Taiities that have ruled 
over them ; but the>^ are made up in most part of kgend and fiction and 
long genealogical tables of doubtful aoruracy, and contain very' few 
fe-nture^ of general interest. 

The Rritbh conquest of Orissa from the Maiithhls, which took place 
in 1803, was immediately followed by the submission of ten of the 
IVibutarj^ Slatea, the chiefs of which were the first to enter into treaty 
engagements. Meanwhile. Major Forbes |>enetratcd through the hilly 
and jungly country on the west and leached the famous BannUl pass 
in Dospallil, the key to what is now the Central Provinces, ilere the 
Maiiithas made a lost stand, but on November 2 the pass was forced 
and the enemy fled in confusion. The RHjl of Baud and others 
hastened to tender their submission. Including Khurdft, the Tributary 
States were then twenty in number. In the following year the chief of 
Khurdl rebelled, was vnnqiiished, and forfeited his StatCi which is now 
a Gov'emmenl estate and is administered as a subdivision of Purf 
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Dhtrict. The Rflja of Bank! vtm deposed in 1S40 for murder, and his 
Suie, which escheated to Govcmment, has since been added to the 
District of Ctittack. In 1S47 Angul was annexed on account of the 
misconduct of its chief, and wiih the Khondmils (originally a portion 
of Band Stale) was in iSqi formed into a British EJkstricl. Athmatlik 
wiis a tributary of Baud and Pil U%baril of Keonjhar, and they find no 
meniion in the early treaty engEgemenUi* They were both rocognirjcd 
as separate States in the sanadi of 1374, which at the same time 
conferred ihe hereditary title of Raja on their chiefs. Pal Lahara, 
hOMk'over, still pays to Keonjhar a quit-rent, which is remitted through 
the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals. It has heen held that 
these States do not form part of British Indis^ and the islatus, position^ 
and power of the chiefs arc defined in the sanadj granted to them in 
1894. 

Some interesting archaeological remains are found at KmcniNf; 
in the MayOrbhanj State, including statues, pillars, mounds, and the 
mins oF sevOiaJ temples. The village of Baud contains a number 
of small but exquisitely finlshud temples, 

'Phe population of the States increased from 1,10^,699 in 1S7J to 
i,4io^iEj in iSSi^ to 1^696^710 in 1891, and to 1,947,301 in 190-1. 

The earlier enumerations w'exe very defective-, and 
the large increase brought out by each successive 
Census is due in a great measure to impro'i'enients in the arrangements 
fur counting die people. At the same iiirie* there is no doubt that the 
population ia growing rapidly i the inhabitants are hardy and prolific, 
and there is ample room for expsuision. Owlr^g to the presence of 
low bills and forests, the climate of the greater part of the Slates is 
somewhat unhealthy, especLftlly during the rainy season and the 
beginning of the cold season, when raalariai additions prcHnul to a 
greater or less extent- 

'fhe principal staluitics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the table 
on the next page. 

The only towms are DiiFPfKA?«At and JIhuban in DbenkanSl, Bahi- 
PAOA in Majilrbhanjp and Keonjhab in Keonjhar. The population in 
very sparse, but becomes greater on the lower levels m the plains of 
Orissa are approached. The greatest increase in the decade ending 
I got took place in the State of Athmailik, which gained by im migration 
from Baud and ihe Ccntnil Provinces^ and in Hindolt which also 
received an acc^ion of new settlers^ The conijjaratively slow rate of 
increase in Tigirii and Khandparl is explained by the ibet that the 
population of these States is already much more dense than elsewhere^ 
The only Stale which shows a lois of population is Baud^ w^hich 
jiulTered much from epidemic disea:se and general unhealth ine^s 
from which many of the restless Khond inliabiiants emigrated during 
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tbe scarcity of 1900, As a general ruJe^ the growth of the population 
lias been greatest along the hordere of the Britbh Dsisliicla of Orissa^ 
where the level is comparatively low and the proportion of arable Land 
relatively high. The construction of the raiSway through Orissa and 
of feeder roads in connexion with it has greatly improved the com mm 
nicatlons and raised the prices of produce in this tract Tlie volume 
of immigration is very considciablCi and the Census of jgoi showed 
a net gain of 6t>ooo persons from contiguous territory in ikrngal and 
7,000 from the Central Provinees. OriySL is the vcrnaoular of 76-6 
per cent, of the total population 5 Munda dialects me spoken by 
iS-4 per cent., including Sant^h (nearly ro pur cenL)i Ho (5 l^r cent.), 
Bhuinij, and JuSng; and Bengali is the language of 3 4 cent. 
Hindus number 1,778,931 personSt or 91 per cent, of the total, and 
Animists rsp^jiit or i^er cent. 
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The most tiiiinerous castes are Chlsas (220y0oo)p BantHs (194,000)^ 
Pans (177,000)1 Gflurs (i5o^cico)p Hos {99,000), Khandaits (S6 ,om>, 
Hr.’iKmans (76,000), Khoiids (71,000), Bhumijs (67,000), Bhuiy^‘i 
(S5 ,om), Kufiiirs (54.000), Telia (Si.ooo), Bithudis (44.000X *>nd 
Sahara (41,000). The soiled Hindus include a large number of 
aboriginal and setni-aborigimd tribes. 'Fhese are numerous in 
the rnountaimjiis tracts of Mayfirbhanj, Keoujhar, and Baud. iTic 
niajorily, including the Santils SaNTAL PAttGANas), f^ilna, Hos, 
Khonds (rw Kho^pmai-s), Bhumijs^ Savatas, and Bhviv^ are of 
so-ealled Dravidian stock. The Bathudis und Saliars are of uncertain 
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origin^ The primitive l«if-wearing JuAiig% a small tribe found 
chiefly h Kconjhar and DheukOnalj desene meniioii. The ChlsaSp 
Gaurs, Khaiidaits. and Kiirmls ajre derived horn vaiiotis clemcnis nnd 
seem tu be mainly non-Aryan. Agriculiure supports 70 6 per cunt, 
of the populafiDn, industries 11^7 per cenc,^ commerce 0*2 per oerai,, 
and the pror«sions 1-2 per tent. SmaU Christian missions are at work 
In Athgirb, MayOrbhanjp nud Nllgirip the total number of Christians in 
1501 being 95 0^ of whom 917 wet* natives. 

'rhe Tributary Statesp coniilsting of a succession of hilis and valleys, 
present cveo' '^ety of soil and conformation of surface. The moun¬ 
tain-sides exhibit bare rocks or are covered only by 
Acrkuttiure^ a thin layer of cartK and extensive ridges of laterite 
or other hard w?il support nothing but scrub growths. Fhe intervening 
valleys hold rich deposits of clay, loam, and alluvium, varying in 
thickness from a few inches to sevcrat feet, over a foundation of solid 
metamorphic rocks ; the soil is enriched by mineral substances washed 
down from the clLHintegrated hills by the annual rains. The rainfall h 
adequate and well distributed^ but the sickling nature of the country 
enables (he numerous hill streams to-dmin off the rain-water qutcldy 
into the irtain rivers. The farests, where they exist, help to retain 
a certain amount of moisture; and perennial springs are also met mihj 
though not to any great extent. Culrivarion is confined to the valleys 
atid to clearings on the hill slopes. The shifting method qf cultiva^ 
tion^ locally called has been pursued from time immentorial by 
the aboriginjd tribes in the uplands of Mayurbhanj, l^al J. 4 ihari, and 
Keonjhar, and has pracEically denuded the finable forests in tliese 
parts of all good timber. When preparing a clearing the large trees are 
rmgcd> and the smaller ones arc removed by the hatchet and fire. 'I’he 
soil is then scratched 'J^'ith primitive hand-ploughs^ bullocks being 
seldom used ; and a fairly good miscellaneous crop^ consisting of early 
rice, maLrc, milletsv oilseeds, turmeric, &C., is raised for two or three 
seasons, 'fhe site is then abandoned for a fresh one and is allowed to 
rest until again covered with jungle, when the same process is re|>eated. 
The sloping nature of the country aflTords ample opportunity for culti¬ 
vation in terraces, which can easily be irrigated from a tank or 
re^rvoir. 

'I'he staple crop is rice, of which thrpc kinds are growm; h'H/i or 
early^ sarad or winteTp and dJfua or spring. Advantage is taken of the 
tiirly spring showers to prepare the land for the first two kinds, the 
rormcr of which is grown on compratively high land and the latter 
in hollows ajid on the lower levels, /yd/ua la cultivated to a licnited 
extent along the edges of basins which remain wet throughout the 
year. ITie modes of cuUh^tLon are the same as in Oris'ia proper, .As 
a food-crop* rice is stippknvented by millets* such as cAirtti, mandid oi 
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martia, and maijEc and pulses^ induding ifJrh\ iurfM^ niAar, 

and gram^ which fomi a laige part of the diet of the people. Cereals 
and oitseedi are grown Oil the high lands and 5lope$f, the chief oilseeds 
being mustard, sesarnunip and castor-oil j the Iasi is sometimes used by 
the poorer classes for cookings Sugarcane is extensively cultivated, 
and tile coarse sugar which is made from it is not only conEumed 
locally, but is exported to Cuttack and elsewhere. Cotton is largely 
grown, chiedy for export. 'J’obacco is raised on the rich silt deptisits 
of rivers and near homesteads, where cattle manure ts plentiful, 
'rmrtncfic is extensively grown for cxfKJrl* and all the ordinarj^ vege¬ 
tables are cultivuled, the commonest being the brinjUf or cgg-planl and 
the |]umpkin. The hilib produce various tubers and edible roots, 
upon which the abonglnes brgcly subsEit. As a. result of the growth 
of population within the Slates, of immigtation from outside, and of im- 
piortil cotnmunicaiions^ cultivation b steadily on the incti?ttse ; exten¬ 
sive clearing^ arc being made on all stdes* and the problem in every 
State is how to devise me&sure$ for the proper conservation of the 
forests without unduly restricting the reclamation of waste lands. Each 
rbiuf maintains a number of State granaries, which are replenished by 
rent p;iymcriE$ and repayments of advances in kind and also from the 
produce of hb prrv'atc lands. 

Pasture buds are generally plentiful, and no diificulty is expicncnceti 
in feeding cattle; during the diy season large numbers arc brought 
up from the plains for gradng purposes. The local breeds of cattle 
are poor, and no attempt baa been mode to improve ihcm. 

There are no cana]-*^, but the cultivators often irrigate their fields 
from tanks and wells. It is u common practice to construct re$eirvoira 
for the storage of water by damming up streams, but thi* method 
of irrigation might be utilised much more widely than it is at presenL 
'I'anks and wells number about 12,000 each, and the area irrigated 
from them is roughly estimated at 512 square miles. For irrigating 
sugar-cancp vegetables, tobacco, &c., in the dry season, the |H2oplc 
iink temporary' wells in the aandy beds of streams^ and lift tite wiitcr 
by means of simple levels worked by one or two men. 

The chanicCcr of the forests is the same throughout the Trihutary 
Mahills. The hills in raoGt of the States extend over a large area 
and are covered with vegetation, but the mo^it valuable portit** 
timber is fimnd in the interv'ening narrow valleysi. 

These forests were at cuie time amijng the best timber-producing tracts 
ill India; but the chiefs have taken little care of them,and reckless ex¬ 
ploitation and clearings for daAi culthittion have caused nearly all 
their valuable timber to disappear. Till lately forest conservancy was 
practically unknown; but the example of MayUfbhanj and the British 
District of Angul, where the forests have been sur^^yed^ * reserved,' 
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and brought under re^lar control ^ has induced ifie other States to 
follow suit, liiough in a crude md unrrieEhodical way. Them *3 very 
little good ttmljier kft tn the vkinlty of the ^fahiiuadl find the Brdlu 
Eimri riversi but elsewhere and fiirther inland the absence of good 
roads and the difficulty of transport have saved them from wholesale 
defitructionn *J1ie |>rinc3j>;d tind>er trees arc su/ [SAnna 
/wJ/ AfSH (Ih/ivr^^ii Ajjw), Aaram {Adfjfti 

/^Tuf/tuft {Oiij^m/£f dtj/f*€f;gi^icifs), ^eimAdr{Gmt/ifia 
Urrdu Or ebony mn^ud ^Bassia and 

asaff {Ttrmifia/ia iemffiftys^y Among other common trees arc the 
mango (Mait^/fra tanmri[3d(7ii/ffffr/«irt/r (Ekg/ftia 

yitmd^/akti)f jack (Ar/ik^ar/itf iW<fj^p4a)j or hog-plum (S/ufttdiHi 

/ftanj^ifrra)f p'dr kaA/aki { 

A7rjr JwwjVff), JtAnir (A^aAa gaadi {Afal/^h 

rtij AaArri {TermiNa/ia or cotton-tree 

(Bffftid£Lx mk/aAanmm)^ AarxikJ {Ga/ida/m itfdiAi), kksam {S^A/ac/wra 
/njkga)f banyan {Btats ikiffira% and {/iaes rYlfj^'^ia)r 'Ihe minor 
forest products are honey, beeswax, lasar^ lac, a dye called ^rtdi\ and 
vaitous medicinal druga^, SaAat gras^i^/s^Aoifkiim grows 

largely in Dhcnk^nfi.!, Keonjhar^ Mayf&rbhauj^ NElgirt, Lahar^, 
Talchcr* and other States, and is uited locally for the manufacture of 
ropes. Paper can also be made from it, and ^mall quantities are now 
ci|Xirted for use in the Bengal paper-mills. The area of forests in the 
I’rJbutary States has not been ascertained, but the revenue from them 
in seventeen of the States in. 190J-4 is reported to have amounted 
to 2^5 lakhs. 

The Talc HER coal-field was last explored in 1875, when a thorough 
examxnadon was made by an officer of the Geological Sun^ey, with 
Minerals# favourable result. The bed extends to 

j\ngul, Alhmalbk, and Dhenkilnilp having a total 
area of about 700 square miles ^ but the coal is of inferior quality. 
Limestone and sandstone suitable for building purposes are procurabEe 
in almost all the States. Iron has becti fomid and worked from the 
earliest times ; and a recent geological sun ey showis that the iron ores 
of ^!ayu^bha^j arc of escceltcnt equality. A scheme is now being 
de^'ctnped for a railway to cany the latter to Sini in the SaraikelA State, 
where large iron- and steel-work^ will be eoustnictcd^ Gold dust is 
w^ashed to a small extent in Keoiijhar, Dhenk^ill^ and V^\ lolutiiL 
A kind of magnesian rock, intcmiediite in composition between pot- 
stone and serpentine, locally called mk^ki\ is CKlensively quarried in 
Nllgiri for the manufacture of dii^hc^, plates^ and bowls, which have 
a large sale, UhcnkartiH and a few other States produce talc Red 
and yellow ochre is found in Athmallik, MayUrbhanj, and Naylgarh, 

In baramba and Tigiril /asar silk and cotton cloths of vco' fine 
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texture and superior quality are made; tliey find a ready sale in the 
local markets and are also exjjorted. In Jvhaiidpnra and Narsinjgbpurp 
brass and bell-metal utensils are manufaelured on a 
large scale; but, since ibe opening of the railway in comrawiratlons, 
OrissOr the ^^du^it^y has suJTered from outside cotn- 
petition. In Uaud| DhenklnaJs Daspallip Kliandparilp Mayurbhanjp 
and Tticher blacksmiths mikep for local use, imn implements^ such 
as axe^ billhooks, crowbarsp shovels, s^rodes, skklea, and knives, some 
i}( which RTO wiy well turned out* At one time the States, like the 
rest of Orissa^ possessed excellent workers in stone and wood, hut 
vety few are now^ met with. In Dlicnkanjil and NayS^rh ivory work 
of good quality is sdll made by one or two families. 

^'rade is carried on prtndpaHy by itinerant dealers from the British 
Districls and by the ubiquitous -Marwitri and ObulL They take away 
rice, pulseSp oibeeds, cocoon^ Src., and timber and other forest 
produce, in return for Jsalt, dried fish, Eumpean cotton piece^good^ 
cotton twistj and kerosene oiL A considerable bu-dness in hides imd 
horns is carried on by Muliammadans, Most of the trade is with 
Cuttack, but some also w ith Balasore and Purl. 'J’herc are no markets 
of much importance; KA^TIU^ in Khandparfh Aptanppuh in Keonjhar, 
and Ekubas nnd in Dhenkan^l are Che principal local 

cenb'es. The larger rivets are open to country l>oats for about eSgiu 
months in the year, during which they art largely used for floaUng 
down rafts of timber and bambeo.^. But the greater part of the trade 
is carried on during the dry sea-Son when the rivera are low; country 
cares are used where there arc fair-weather rcads^ but elsewhere pack- 
bulCucks still form the chief means of transport. Carts with small 
soLd wheels arc used for bringing down timber and stone from the 
forests, and for carrying crthcr goods in places where only rough tracks 

The Bengal-N^gpur Railway passes in proximity to flanpuf, NUgiri, 
and Mayurbhanj; and Harip^’ldl, the capital of the last State, has 
recently been coimeclcd with it by a branch line on the narrow-gauge^ 
3.2 miles long- The most important roads are those from CutCack to 
Sambalpur and to Sonpur, which are maintained by Government as 
fair-weather roads; the former skirts the south, and the latter the 
north, bank of the MahAnadL A new diversion of the second rood^ 
the greater portion cC which is metalled, passes through DhenkAn.il 
and Angul. Branch roads lead from these main lines of communica- 
tion to all the Blate^i siiuatt^d in the Mahinadl and Hrihmanl valEcys. 
Mayilrhhanj Is traversed by several excellent roads, some of which are 
riieialled and bridged; and in Keonjhar two important roads have 
recently been made^ one to the Bjtasore and the other to the Singh- 
bhflm boundary. I’ho MahAnadi and BrAhmonl form brgad water- 
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ways during half iHe year, but there is no sUamer or regular boa: 
senice on either of them. All the States except I'igirta and Upper 
Kconjhar baie substdiced I^ritbh post ajficeSt the telegraph line 
to Angul posses through Dhenkilrt^; there arc also branch telegraph 
lines to Kllgiri and Baripadar 

I’he gniat Orissa famine of i&66 did not cxEend (ts ravages to the 
Tributary States^ which have long b*en free from faminCj though some 
of them have suffered from i^nial scwcity in recent 
years, c.g. in 1397 and 190a The rcascin of this 
cornparalive iminunity is to be found in the oonforniaiion of the 
country, w'hfch Ls less subject to devastating hoods and which, owing 
to the presence of wooded hills^ is bettor able to relaia moisture than 
the plains. The natural factlitics for irrigation ore also better. I'hc 
people do not depend entirely on the single crop of rice, but gruw^ ako 
other food-grains and a variety of cjrop&< The fruit of the mango 
and Jack and the flow^er of the mahad tree, with which the forests an^l 
village sites abound. DiTord sub±itantuil tulief in time of scarcilyp a^d 
the jungles contain many edible rooL; and ttil<TS^ 

The States have formed the subject of frequent legtslation of a 
Special charactetr They were taken over from the Mar^thils in 1603 
with the rest of Orissa; hut, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of the 
native governments* tJiey were exempted from the operation of the 
general regulation system, hy sections j6p ij, aetd ti of Regulations 
XII+ XIIl, and XIV of 1605+ The exemption was allowed on the 
ground of expediency only; and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the proprietors that would 
preclude their being brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British Courts^ if it should ever he thought advisable. The ofhee 
of Superintendent of the Tributary States was estahlished in 1S14, and 
he was directed to endeavour to establish such control over the con¬ 
duct of the wimlnddn os might prevent the commission of crimes and 
outmgesL The only law* howeverp under which he appears to Irflve 
been formal ty invested w*ith any judicini authority was Regulation XI 
of 1&161 by w hich he was empowered to dispose of claims to Inheritance 
and succession among the RAjis. In iSat the Government ruled 
that hLs interferenoe should be chiefly confined to matters of a politicnl 
nature i to the suppression of feuds and animosities prei^iling between 
thu Rajls of adjoining Mahils^ or between the members of their 
families, or with their subordinate feudatories; lo the correction of 
systematic f>ppre5Lsion and cruelty on the part of the Rijas or their 
officers ; to the cognizance of any apparent gross violation by them 
of their duties of allegiance and subordination; and generally to 
imporumt points, which might lead^ if not attended tOj to violent and 
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general outiagA and confusion or to contemjit of ihe pamn’inunt 
authority of ihe Bnii-sb Govern mcol. Several local Acts were passed, 
such as Act XX of 1850, for settling houndary disputes. But the 
whole system was changed in consequence of a ruling of the Calcutta. 
High Court in i&3at which held that the Tributary States did not 
form part of BritL^h India, After prolonged correspondence the 
decision was accepted as final by the Secretary of State, and a special 
Act, called the Tributary Mahals of Orissa Act (Xl of i 89 J)p ^*5 
[nassed to indemnify cenain persons and to vaJidate acts done by them 
in the MahaK and to admit of certain sentences pased there being 
cairied into effect in British India. The relations between the BHtish 
fkivernment and the Tnbutnry States are go^'emed mainly by the 
salads granted in sTmilftir terms to all the chiefs in 1S94. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privilegKt duties, and obligations 
of the chiefs^ providing for the settlement of boundary dispuieSi, and 
indicating the nature and esient of the control of the Superintendent, 
who is also the Commissioner of the Orissa Division*. 

Except in MayUrbban), which, under its present enlightened ruler, 
is governed on British lines, the States one administered by the 
chiefs in a more or less pfimitive fashioiit generally with the help of 
a dkifJff, who in many cases exercises full authority. 

During the minority of a chief or in the rare case of his gro^s 
capacity, the management of the State is undcrtidten by Governntent 
under the supervision of the Superintendent. Five States ore thus now 
under Govtrfnmcnt managementf namdyi Narsinghpury Dhenkinll, 
Pal LahaHI, Nayagaih, and Barflmk^. 

The chief of each State has his own court with civil and criminal 
jinwcrs, which he exerdscs bimsetf or delegates to his dia^att or manager. 
Under the terms of the s^rmd of 1894, be tries all criminal cases occur^ 
ring in his temtoryp except those in which Europeans arc concerned, 
and hdnous offencea, such as murder, homicide, dacoity, robbe^', and 
torture, which he must commit to the Superintendent of the rributary 
Mahals, or to such of his assistants as the latter may direct Sentences 
passed by the chiefs in criminal cases are regulated by the instructions 
issued from time to time by the Bengal Government, and, unless 
s^xrclally extended,, itiay not exceed in the case of imprisorunent a icnn 
of tw‘o years,^ in the case of fines a sum of Rs. ipooo, atvd In the case tif 
whipping 30 stripes. In his criminal jurisdiction the Superintendent 
exercises the powers of a High Court in the Tributary States. In civil 
matters the chief has full authority, rabjfrct to the general control of the 
Superintendent 'Hie three target States have outlying subdivisions - 
namely;, MayUrbhanj two, Kecmjhaj two, and DbcnltAnal onCi The 

* S1h« the rpuTMCtTuniK of r^oj^ a Kp«nile alB«r b** b™ appomled pDlitieal 
Acral fur tbc Odna Statrt, wto ii lubotdiiule to the Cammittkiatr. 
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sobdivissoiml oflicers are vested with limits revenije, criminalj and 
civil powers. 

Owing to the general absence of subinfeudation and of large estate^ 
land disputes arc simple and few in number, and civil litigadon is 
pmcticalty condned to petty sutis regarding bonds and small trade 
transactions^ Various kinds of oaths are in vogue for eliciting the 
trush. Criniinal coses consist mainly of burglari^ and thefts; dacoities 
take place occasionally, and murders are by no means uncommon, but 
riots seldom occur. The people are on the whole tnithfuh peaceable^ 
and law-abiding^ the only ei:oeption being ihe Fins, who^ being landless 
imd indolent, live from hand to mouth and furnish the greater part of 
the jail popularion. Some of the aboriginal tribes are impul.^ve and 
excitable; and there have Ixitn Beveral instances of risings, the most 
notable of which are the Bhui^'ft rebclliorijs of and iB^i in Keon- 
jhar, and the Khond rebellion of 1894 in NayAgorh. 

No reliable statistics of the income and expenditure of these States 
are available, except for Mayiirbhrtnj and the flvic States under Govern¬ 
ment management. Such figures as have been obEaiued will be noticed 
in the separate account of each State. I'he principal source of income 
is the land revenue, which Is supplemenied by escisE^ stamps, judicial 
fin vs, and licence fees from various minor monopolies. In some of the 
States the forests yield a handsome profit- The cKcise revenue consists 
of the licence fees from dut-sblls, and for gdn/a and opium shops ; 
these are settled yearly on the basis of auction saJe^, but there is 
a general want of supervision and very litUe is done to force up 
prices- Excisable articles are thus ^^ry chcapi and they are often 
smuggled into the adjoining British Districts. The chiefs formerly 
derived no revenue from ^rl^^ which was allowed to grow wild; but 
in f E96 they were induced to put a stop to its cuUivalion and to iritn> 
duce the RAjshllu drug, under an arrangement which has proved lucra¬ 
tive to themselves, while it has effectually suppressed smuggling. 

Some of the States ha^'c introduced the stamp and court fee rulea 
Stomps ate supplied to them at cost price. The fees charged are below 
the rates prevailing In British territory, I’he miscellaneous revenue 
of the States is deri\'ed from sevcnil minor sources, such as fines 
and fees, sa/imis or A'lrfdrJttdr, and licence fees for the sale of various 
forest products^ According to a time-honoured custom^ large sums 
are Icried os or voluntary contributions, on the occasion of 

the mairiage* birth, or death of a chief, or of some near member of 
his lamily. 

The land settlement is extremely simple, and approximates closely 
to the system which existed in die Districts of Orissa proper under 
the Hindi! dynasties. The abstract ownership vests in the Raja 
hcrediLary chief, but the right of occupancy remains with the actual 
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cuUi™tcir+ So long as he pa|S his tenh his pOMtsston is undisturbed | 
biii alieoaiioD by sole, gift, Of inort|]^e is subject to ilie |>erfntsstan 
of the chief. Ho intemiediaie rights in the Boil exigt, except in the 
east of service tenures and other benefieifiry grants. The revenue 
assessed on the holding of esch ryot is based on nieo^urenient by a 
standard pole and a rough classifioation of the soil, or on an approxi- 
male esliniato of the produce of the land ; the assessineni is generally 
revised every ten or fifteen j-ears, Ijmd revenue « collected through 
of whom there is one or more for each village. They 
arc paid by commission ranging from 5 to *5 per cent, and in some 
i;::asesha¥e /Jj/r lands besides- In some of the States the aboriginal 
races pay no revenue, but tut assessed at a certain rale per house or 
pur plough, which is subject to revision every three or five years. The 
ruv-enue is supposed 10 bear £ome relation to out-turn, hut the mode 
of calculation is often vety cnidct Formerly the whole or a part of 
the rent used to be realiied in kind j but this led to much oppression 
and discontent, and cash payments have, under pressure from Govern^ 
meiUn now become the rule. On an average the rate per aero of rice 
Undii varies from Ri, r-3 to Ks. a, and for miscelLuicous crops froni 
3 annas to R. i. A ryot's holding does not ordinarily exceed 5 acres. 

The police of the Tributary States consisted in i^oj-4 of 173 officers 
and &71 mum In Keonjhar and Mayiirbhanj European officers are 
in charge of the police force- The rural police is divided into iViO 
classes, /^atAs and e^ukldarf^ both remunerated by small Jugjr^ grants;. 
The former arc employed on gimrd and escort dutieit and form an 
ornamental appendage to a chiefs following. They are sometimes 
a source of danger by reason of ihtir number and influence, which 
the chiefs arc now trying to reduce. The are the niml 

police proper, and look after crime in the villages. 

The States liavc their own jails in Barimbii Narsinghpur, DhcnkinU, 
Do^pollA, AlayOrbhonj^ Talchcr, Keonjhar^ Athmalfcik, and Athgarh ; 
these are of masonry^ but dsewhere they are merely mud huts wilbixi 
mud enclosures. They generally have sufficient occommodatiorip but 
are without proper sanitary arrangcnicnlSH The prisoners ore employed 
on extra-mural labour; diidpline is badly enforced, and there is 
seldom any |wviaion for exacting penal Labour. Escwpes are not 
uncommon. Long-term prisoners ore sometimes sent to British jails, 
where the chiefs pay for their maintenjtncc. 

Education is very hackwardt but in late years there has been steady 
progress, especially in primary educallon. Only j-j per cent, (6-4 males 
and 0-3 females) could read and wrice in igoi. The States of J>hen- 
klnal and Mayurbhanj, which are the most advanced, mainiain a large 
number of schools^, ic^uding a high school. The number of pupils 
in all the States increiised from i 4 j 50 S ^ 1883 to in t^oo-j. 
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In 1903-4^ 22,ioS boys and itiSfi ii;irls wctc al school, being respcc- 
T5 i and o-S pit cent, of the children of $chcM:>l-going age. 'I’hc 
number of cduoitjonal institution?^ public and pnvate^ in that year wa^i 
1,356, of which 30 wcfc secondary^ 1,150 prirtiriry, and a 06 special 
schools. The total expenditure viiui Ks. [, 3 c,oooi of which Rs. 30^000 
was paid by Government, Rs. 54,000 by the several Suties, and 
Ra. 43,000 was met from fees, No special institutions exist for iIt£ 
abonginal races, but primary schocU have been opened in a few of 
their central villages, w here 3,705 boys were under instniction in i9tH; 

All the States except Tigprii maintain dispensaries in charge of civil 
hospital itssEstants or* in two cases, of Assistant Surgeons. In Dhcii- 
klnal a female hospital, under a qualified lady doctor, was opened In 
1900-1. tn all the States combin®!, 35 dispensaries gave medical aid 
in 1904 to 6S4 in-patients and 105,177 out-patients, at an expenditure 
of Rs. 39 jOod. including the cost of establishment and mcdkitics. The 
dispensaries arc (airly wdl equipped, but they suffer from want of pro¬ 
fessional supervision. The people have not yet learnt to appreciate 
the Eurotiein system of medical trealmcnt, but in surgical cases they 
readily resort to tbs hospiials. 

Inoculation has been stopped in the States, but vaccination has not 
yet been made compulsory^ and is making very slow progress. Here, 
05 in British Orissa, the people have strong prejudices against iq and 
so also have the chiefs, with the exception of the enlightened rulera of 
MayfLrbhanj, NtEgiri, Hindolt and Athgarh, who have not hesitated 
to Introduce vaccination in their own families. In 1905-4, in all tlie 
States (excluding Khandpar^) 45+000 persons, or 33 per i,™ of the 
populatinn, were vaccinated. The wmk is geneially carried on by paid 
or licenced operaiors under ihe supervision of the medical officer in 
charge of the State dispensary^ and in some States sub-inspectors of 
vacciiiation have been appointed. A class has beerti opened in the 
Cuttack medical school* where each State sends one or more meu 
atituuUly to receive practical training in vacctnation. The course lasts 
for six weeks, and the successful studentSi are employed as vaccinators 
in their owm States. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter^ ^ voL six, pp 195- 

314(1877)-] ^ ^ . 

Oria^ Canals^ —A system of canals situated cnicliy in Cuttacic 
district, Bengalj but serving also a portion of Balasone DisUicL llie 
Canals derive their supply masnly from the Mahakadi rivcti but partly 
also from the Brahmani and BAiTARA«t. The Bret proposal to employ 
the rivere of Orissa and Midnapore for irrigation was made by General 
Sir Arthur Cotton, who was deputed to visit Bengal in tSs^ to advise 
ori the control of the flood-waiers of the MahSnadL He rtcom- 
mended the construction of a conqilete system of irrigation and navi- 
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gation canals, following the principles then being carried out in the 
deltas of the Godavari and Kwina. 1 Is estiinated that an area of iS'<* 
square mllefi might thus be irrigated, and that navigation uiighi be 
opened up between Orissa, Midnaporc, and Calcutta, for a sum of 
(30 lakhs. Herci as elsewhere. Sir Arthur Cotton attached special 
importance to rrulking the canals navigable i and he pointed out how 
completely Orissa was cut olT from the rest of India, without roads, 
railways, or harbours, and traversed by a succession of formidable and 
unbridged rivers. In iSCio the IDast India Irrigation ^d Canal Com- 
pany was formed for the purpose of carrying out the works in Orissa, 
Mid water was first supplied for irrigaiion in 1S65. The worts, how¬ 
ever, were not sufficiently advanced to be of any real use in the terrible 
famine of r8b6, though they supplied an escellcnt form of relief labour 
in the distressed Districts, Heforc this it liad become evident that the 
original estimate would be largely exceeded ; and a-s the compatjy 
found difficulty in raising further funds, the Government of India 
purchased the whole of the works for the sum of top klths, and in 
the company ceased to exist 

From the first, irrigation in Orissa made very slow progress. Those 
who had enthusiastically quoted the success of the Madias irrigation 
schemes seem to have forgotten tliat there the annual rainfall does not 
exceed 40 inches, while in Orissa it amounts to 60 inches. The 
works, however, proceeded] and in 1S73 it was decided to proridc for 
an irrigable area of ip7®i square miles in Orissa (cidtisivc of Midna- 
pore), at an estimated cost of 441 lakhs. This area was to include 7ft r 
square miles in tiie Balasore and Puri secrions of the scheme, which 
had not then been pul in hand and were soon after abandoned. The 
works completed up to i^os-j commanded a cultivable area of 900 
square miles, the urmtimuni discharge of the canals being 6,058 cubic 
feet per second; and 33 miles of distributaries and minor channels 
were added to the system in 1903-4- They consist of seven weirs 
across river channels with an aggregate length of 3^ miles, constituting, 
w-tih the canal head-sluiccs and entrance locks, the most extensive 
system of head-works of any canal system in India. Tliere are four 
canals, with Uieir respective distributaries: namely, the High-level 
cinal; the Kendrapira canal, with its extensions, the Gobri and Pai 3 - 
mundai canals; the Tildanda canal; and the MUchgaon c^t. 

The High-level canal was designed to provide a navigable trade 
mute between Cuiiack and Calcutta, and also to irrigate the country 
ilirough which it passes. It starts from above the Iclt (lank of the 
weir across the Blrfipit, one mile below the departure of that tiver from 
the main stream of the Mihanadl, and runs thence along the foot of 
the bills norih-eastwards, through Cuttack and lisJasorc pisiricis. 
The original scheme was tir curry the canal across the District of 
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Jiidnapore to meci the Hooshly river at UlubSii^ below Calcutta, 
a total distance from the siartinfi-point of 230 milts. The sectton 
between Midnaporc town and Ulubdria was opened throughout for 
tmlbc in 1S73: hut this is known as the MiosAPOftE CAsai^and form* 
an independent work distinct from the Onssn Canals ^slem. 

The Orissa della is divided by the rivets which traverse it into twi> 
ii>ain sections, *l'he tmet between the main stream of the Mahanadt 
and the Brahmanl is irrigated by the Patimundai canal on the riortii 
and the Kendrapira canal on the south, the Gobri i:anal forming a 
connecting link between them to the east. Both these Systents draw 
their supply of water from the south flank of the anicut across the 
BiriSpa, which also feeds the High-level canal. Another anicut across 
the main strisim of the Mahanadt-feeds the Taldanda and Mfichgaon 
canals, which water the north and sooth edges of the tract between the 
MahSoadl and Katjurl. All these canals maintain a high level along 
the banks of the rivers, which are always higher than the intemiediaH: 
afLLi^'iiLl tracts. 

Qinal*imgfttioii ^as first ready m t86s ; but cultivfttora were slow 
to avail themselves of it, as they were afraid that irrigation would 
be an escuse for the enhancement of rents and revenur:. More 

ihatt one proclamation was published to allay their apprehension^ hut 
a more effcciive inducement to take water was the gradual reduction tif 
the rate from Rs. 5 and Rs. 3 to Rs. i -3 per acre. The rainfall is 
generally soflicient to bring the crops to maturity, though it fails 
occasionallv, so that artificial irrigation is necessary only in e^cep- 
liortally dry years. The policy adoi>ted has been to induce the cultiva¬ 
tors to take long l*a.ses on favourable terms; and this is proving 
successful, tl» area irrigated having steadily increased, until in (903- 4 
it reached 328 square miles. There were in that year altogether 205 
miles of main canals for irrigation and navigation, 96 miles of conals 
for irrigation only, and t,i66 miles of disiribuiaries and minor channels. 
The main cartals ate navigable, and the esiimaled value of the cargo 
carried in 1902-3 was 63 lakhs, the tolls rrslizcd aggn^aibg Rs, 69,000. 
The tapitnl outlay up to March 3(, 1904, was 265 lakhs, and in 
1903-4 the gross revenue was 4-3 lakhs and the net revenue Rs. 45.000. 

The Orissa Canals have never paid their way. The water rate ^s 
until recently only Rs. i-« per acre, and the receipts for both naviga- 
tian and irrigation barely cover the working charges and do not touch 
the interest, the annual charges for which exceed 10 lakhs, fhe water 
rate has rocenily been increased to Rs. 1-12 per aett^ with the object 
of tendering the canals self-supporting, and the receipts rose trijm 
3-5 lakhs in 1901-2 to 4-3 lakhs in 1903-4* During the same penod 
the traffic on the canals increased, though owing to the reduction of 
collage rates the actual earnings were not greater. 
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Coast CanaL — A navigable canal situated chiefly in biila- 
sore Dislrictr but partly also tn Midnapore District, forming 

a continuation of tbe HijiLl Tidal CA^At- The canalp which has a 
length of jjo miles, connects the Rasulpur fii'cr with the Subarna' 
rekhAj and proceeds thence to the !Matai and [Jhilwita riveriL The 
canal was commenced in iSSo, and opened for traffic in 1885. 
The estimated value of the cargo carried in was 19-4 lakhs. 

There lias been a great falling oJT in the navigation receipts since 
the 0[>eiiing of the liengal'Nigpur Railw^ay, to which most of the 
rice and other goods traffic has been diverted- The capital outlay 
iipio March 31, i^4p was 44 3 lakhs; the gross revenue during the 
year was Ri 34,oo0p and there was a loss on the year's working of 
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Osmfinabid Diatrlct (formerly called Naldmg),—District in the 
west of the HyderiEbad State, bounded by the Bombay DislrtLts of 
Ahmadnaga^ and Shol&pur on the north, west, and south ; hy Bhir 
and Bldflr Districts on the north and east; by the AkMkot State of 


Bombay on tho south; arid by Gulbarga Uistiiet on the south-easn 
It encloses the detached BSrsi of Sholaptir District, and lies 

lictwcen 17^ 33' and iS® 40' N- mil 75^ i6' and 76^" 40' E-. ?riEb 
a total area of 4,010 square miles; but the area of the Ma/sa and s^J- 
iJ^Ads (crown) lands is only ^,637 square miieSt the rest being 
aod A tange of hills, w^hich enters tlie District at the north¬ 

west comer from Ahmadnagar* and continues to the 
^uth^eosU divides it into two portions: a plateau to 
the north-east and and lowlands to the west^ 
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south'W'Cst, and south. The ialuAs of ^Visi, Qvrsa, Kalam, and porta 
of Tyljitpiir* Osmanibid, and Naldrug are situated on ihc plateau : 
the rernomder of the District esn the lowlands. The general slope 
of the plateau is from south-west to northeast. The land rises from 
Tulj 3 pqjr towards Osmlnlbad; thence it licgins to desocivd gradually 
lowardii the naTih^easi, terminating in the valley of the river MAn/ra, 


The moat important river is the MaN'Jha, which runs due east along 
the northern boundary as fax as the north-eastern comer qf the Owsa 
where it takes a southerly direction before entering Bfdar Dis- 
tricL Its length in Osmaniliad h about 58 miles. Other streams 
which traver^iC portions of the District arc the Sina and Its tributary 
the Kherij the Tinrn, and the Borna, which all run in a south-easterly 
direction, the Sina forming i^art of the boutldaiy between Osmanabad 


and Bhlr District 

The geological formation is ihc Deccan trap. There is no forest m 
the District* and the trees that are found consist of {Airmta 

araAi£a)i wlJW| mango* and several species of 
The country, beirig devoid of forests, contains no large game of any 
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nole; but antelope and hares are found in small nuinborrs, as are fllw 
wolves, hyenas, ami wild ho^g. Among ganie-hirds, partridge, quail, 
and wild pigeons are common ; and whcfe there is a tank, wild duck 
may Iw seen during the cold season. 

Climatically, the District may be divided into three portions: the 
firtt, containing the Naldrug and Owsa /a/uAi, is hot but dry; the 
second, consisting of Tuljapur and Osraflnabad, is cool and some 
what damp ; while the third comprises W'asi, Kalam, and Pareiido, 
the climate being humid. Generally speaking, the temperature of the 
plateau is much pleasanter than that of the plain^ 

The annual rainfall for the twenty<me years ending igot averaged 
33 inches. The amount received in iSgj (i+ inches) and in iS9(f 
(lo inches) was abnormally scanty, and resulted in the great famine 

of . i_ u " 

The Distflct ItJS been under ^[utlHl^Hll^l(JIin rule since the beginning 

of the fouitcenth century, w'hen it was annexed to the empire of Delhi 
by All-ud-dfn Khiljl. On the foundation of the 
Hiitorv, Bflhmani kingdom, it fell to that power, and when 
llval monarchy in turn dissolved, to the Sultlns of Ahmadnagar ami 
Bijapur. The conquest of the Deccan by Aurangxeb reunited it to 
Delhi, till the foundation of the Hyderjbld State in the early part 
of tlje eighteenth century. It tras ceded to the Srliish Government 
with the RaidiQr DoSb under the treaty of iSsS* but was restored 
to the NEzlm in ififio. 

The [JisLrict couUuns six plac^ of archatological interest. The (on 
of NAl*oRtni,arortllittJ town On the iJori river, and the hes^dnliiiJirlcrs of 
the fafuA of that namCr betongud lu n Hindu R^jil during ihe four- 
leenth century* The Jinta Masjid in the Owsa iii/uA is buiU in ibe 
llLjlpijr style of architecture* with & dome and facade of ciwped 
arches. Group* of caves know^n as the Hibar LenOf Cbatnar Lena, 
and Ijlchandar Ijena lie around the town of OsWANanAD (UhnrSsco)* 
iho hrsi-mendoned group being Jain and Vaishnava excavations. 
Roughly the caves may be assigned to the period A. i>- 500 to 650. 
Hasangaon, 40 miles north west of Naldrug, contains two targe caves in 
a solitary hill, which were Brahmanical rock shrines. Parunda* an old 
fortress, 64 miles north-west of Kaldrug, wi^ erected by Mahmiid 
Gavin, the celebrated minister of the Rahmani SultlOp in the fifteenih 
century. TuejAPtjR, a tow^n so miles north-west of Naldrug. is a fansous 
place of Hindu pilgrimage^ and contains a temple dedicated to tbe 
goddess Bhayitni^ There ore very interesting Buddhbi remains at 
Thair (Terb 12 miles north-east of OsmitnAbld, which lias been identi¬ 
fied as the site of Tagara, a city of great antiquity mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including the 
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laTj^e is S 66 . 'rhe population at the iMt thra enumernttons 

was: (1881) 543^402^ (1891) 649,273, and {1901) The 

lovms are Osman An ad, ihe head^quaitcrs, TuyA- popujatioti^ 
pdr, Tkaer, Owsa, KatOh, and Moram, About 
89 p&T ccntr of the population arc Hindusr and 84 per cent, of them 
speak Marathi The following tabic exhibits the pnndpal statistics of 
population according to the Uenstis of 1901 1 —- 
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In 1905 VVasi was merged in Kalam, and Naldrug in I’utjApur. 1 ji 
its present form the District thus consists of only fiTe OsmSn- 

Abdd, Knbm, TuljJipur, Owsa, and Farenda—besides the two targe 
iVaJtas of Ginjoti and LohSi^ and the /^prs of Bhfliu and 
WiiwTid. 

The most numerous caste is that of the crultivalbg KSpus (Telugu) 
or Kunhis (Marliha), who number 205,000, or 58 per cent, of the 
total. 1’he Dhangars or shepherds number the Mahars or 

village menials about 51,000; and the Mangs or ChamSis, lenther- 
workers, 36.000. "J'he VOnts or trading dstes number 4J,o« 
altogether, and the Btflhmans iS,ooo. The population engaged in 
agriculture is 3[o,ooo, or nearly 58 ptur cenL of the total tThrisllons 
in 1901 numbered 50, all of whom were natives, 

llie entire Disitict is situated in the trap arca^ and most of its 
!is>il consists of the fertile rtj^r or black cotum soit, intunspetsed 
wdth red and white or sandy soils. In the of 

Osmftnatdd, Kalam, Wisi, and Parenda ihc blade 
cotton soil prctlominates, favouring the cuhi^iition of mh' or cold- 
season crops to a larger extent than in the remaining fl/uh, where 
reddish and sandy soita are met with to a greater extent, producing 
chiefly the or toiny season crops. Next to the rt^ar in fertility 

h the or mixture of white and reddish soils^ ond last comes the 

iAarfifi or sandy soil. produces white Jinmr, giam, wheat, and 

cotton; in the masa^ soils ydlow and pulse arc growfit 
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ubile Ihc Marad is gtticfally utilised for garden produce, whicti needs 
heavy manuring in order to produce a good crop, the soil being 

nitursUy poor. The soi Is at t he foot of the range of hjlhi rn nning across 
the tlistrict arc especLally fertile, contnining the rain-washed detrital 
iiuitltr from the nxlis above, and having all the pro|jerties of altuvium. 
The tenure of lands is mainly tyvfu'dri. In 1901, out of a total area 
(pf a,6j7 square miles of ifiS/ia and crown lands, t,»t3 were cultivated, 
of which only yd were irrigated. Cultiwible waste and fallows 
occupied 646 square miles, while 166 were not available for cultiva¬ 
tion The staple food-grain is /<7U'iIr, grown on 70 per cent- of the net 
area cropped. Wheat, rice, and %>.i are nest in importance, the 
areas under each being respectively 75, 37, and rp square miles- 
Cotton is grown in all the iUAvfo, and the totitl area occupied by it is 
about 56 square miles. Sugar-cane is raised in small quantities with 
wU-irrigition, the area under this crop being slightly less than 
to mite. 

Since the tel settlement m iSSj, irhidt resulted In the Liking up of 
A\ the a™labk lands by the ryots, no estensiem tif holdings ha-'s beem 
^ios^ible. The ryots have shown no interest En the ifiiroduclian of new 
varieties of seed or of improved agncuUunil implements. 

No particular breed of cattle is characteristic of the District but 
those found are strong and fobust, and wdl suited for deep ploughing, 
which is essential to the heavy loamy and argillaceous soils preyaieni. 
Shiasp and goats of the common kind are reared- Ordinary ponies are 
to be bad for from Ks. so to Rs, 30 ; but the better sort, welhknoHii 
for their slaying powcn=^ and sure-footedness, fetch as much as Rs- loo^ 
For some years past, the State has kept two Amb stallions at Osman 
atxld and one at I'arendo, for the purpO-^ of improving the local breed- 
The irrigated area amoitnts to only about 76 square miles, supplied 
by wetl% of which JS^Soo are in good repair. Such tartks as exist are 
used for drinking purposes only^ while the beds of the rivers are too 
low to permit of their water being used for cultivation. 

There ore no minerals of any economic value* beyond the ordinary 
granite and basaltic rock, used in building and road-metailtng- Near 
Katri, Kilmta, and IVodgacHn in the OsmlMbad reddish earth i:^ 

found, w'hich \s used by the Hindus for plastering floors. 

Xo important industry is carried on in the DistricL Coarse cotton 
cloth and sJrfSi and cAidls used to be manufactured locally^ but 

for some yeirs past cloth of all kinds and yam have 
Trade and imported at cheaper rates. The sherphertU 

cqumnunicat enSi manufacture hlankcts from the w'ool of their 

sheep, which are sold at from Rs. J to Rs. j apiece. At MtOr in the 
Owsa /tl/uh, which is a large trade centre, a small gmning-mill 
erected in i8S^ and two more have been started since 1901. There 
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arc no regular tanneries, but the Chamirs generally iwcpare leather for 
the watcr-buckeU, largely used for irrigation purposes. 

The chief esjiOfU consist of /(ffttlr, other ccreab and pulses, colloii, 
oihseeds and oil, chillies, cattle, sheep, bones and horns, tobacco, 
leather, and tarvar baifc. The principd itn)]Qrts arc salt, saUed fish, 
opium, spices, silver, gold, copper and brass utensEis, refined iron, 
kerosene oil, sulphur, raw sill^ and silk and cotton cloth of all k i nds. 

The chief centre of coramtree is f^tilr, boro which almost the whole 
of the imported articles are distributed throughout the District. 
OsinSnabad is nest in imjiortaiice. The principal trading castM 
are the Viols, Mlrwiris, Komatis, and BhJltia^ who also engage in 
banking business. In all the /afukt weekly barairs are held, when; a 
brisk trade is carried on. 

I'he Great Indian Peninsula Railway line passes through a minute 
portion of the taluk of Tuljipur. Jlirsi. in the Bombay District of 
Shotipur, on the Blrsi Light Railway, is the nearest station to the 
District head-quarters, from which it is 3a miles di-stant. There arc 
two staiiorrs on the same line at the villages of Sendri and L'ptai in the 
I'atenda litvk. 

The total length of roads in the District is 17* miles, of which 144 
miles are metalled and iiS miles unmeialled. The principal roads 
art: LitUr to Doki, Ycrmata to Amba in Bhlr District, Bitrsi to 
SholJpur, Osmanlbad to TindulwJdi, Parenda to Blrsi, and Natdrug 
to TlnduIwudL 

No reliahle records exist of any famines prior to the restotation of 
the District by the British in j 36 o. with the exception of what has 
been said by Colonel Msidows Taylor in his Sttryj^ Ftmine, 
d/v Zi/r, regarding the distress that prevailed during 
iS-4-5 owing to the influx of famine-stricken people from the adjoining 
tracts. The great famine of iSyj-B alTecied one ruAf^ only, while 
in 1896—7 a portion of the District sulRired. In 1897 the local rainfall 
w-js less than half the usual quantity, and in 1899 lew than two-thirds ; 
and the District, which had suffered from previous failure of crops, w&s 
among those most severely affected during the famine of 1900. Bc^th 
the kharlfanA the rati crops failed, and at one lime about One-fifth 
of the total population were in receipt of relief. An attack of cholera 
supervxned, and the Census of 1901 showed a dccicose of 
cenL in the population. The District also lost about 40 per cent, of 
its cattle, and the total cost of the famine to the State amounted to 

jj lakhs, - ■ I -r 1 

*11ie DtitHct forms I wo ' one cQinpnsnig ilic faiuRs 

of Kaliint. Owsa, and Parenda under the Second 
ITflukdiir; and the other coasiAiiirg of the AiArii 
of Osmitnslbsd and Ttiljipur under itio I’hird Fftlukdir, she tsrst 
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TalukJfiJ having a gcnuml supervision over the work ol alt his sub¬ 
ordinates- Each td/uJt is under a faAsi/dJr, 

The I^istrici civil court is presided over by r Judge styled the 
JVazfm~i-l^wJni\ The subordinate ci^ril courts are those of the 
taAiI/ddrs of OsiiUliiAhlith Tuljipurj and Parenda, and of n Munsif for 
the /a/wAj of Owsa and KalarUr The IutsI Tfllukd^r is the chief 
magistrate, and the DUlrict C\y\\ Judge is also a joint loagistratCp who 
eK-erciscs powers as tPUch in the absence of the I" irst 1 ftlukd-Rr from 
head-<|ttaiters. The Second and I’Kird Tilukdftrs and the /akj^Mars 
exercise magistertal powers of the second and third class. Serious 
cricne is Hoi heavy in ordinary years, but in times of scarcity dacoilics 
and cattle-thefts increase in proportion to the severity of the season. 
Nothing is known of the revenue history of the Distrietp beyond the 
fact that Malik Ambai^s revenue system was in force from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His settlement wa^ l>ascd upon an actual 
survey of the lands^ and upon the productivenss of the soiL Villages 
were formerly leased by the State to revenue fanucfs, who received 
1^ annas per rupee for collection. So far as is knownj the revenue 
has nJways been collected in money and nev^er in kind. In t 366 
the subdivisions of the District were formed* though they have been 
much altered since by frequent iran^iJers. In r&83 a revenue sun'ey 
completed, and an assessment fiKt-d for thirty ycars^ The tales 
hsed approximated to those in the adjoining Bombay Districta of 
.Ahmadnagar and Shoklpur. The enhancement of revenue which 
resulted from the survey was f*a lakhs, or over n per ecnhp the 
revenue having risen from lo-as to 11-4 lakhs. The average assessment 
on *dry' land is Fh l-o (nmsimum Ks. a-o, minimum R- o-i), and on 
^ wet ^ land Rs, 3-0 (maximuni Rs, 5-0, minimum Kh i-o)+ 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District for a series of 
years are given l>elow^ In th<iuBands of rupees 1— 
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Since iSBS a local of one ^mna in the rupee has been levied on 
land revenue for local purposes. Hoards have been formed in every 
fJ/uAf except OsminJlhftd+ consisting of odicial and non-oflscial 
members, with the /aA^t/ddrs os chairmen* A District board with 
the First Talukdir as president sufMffiscs the working of the fd/wA 
boards, as well as the QsmanSbfld municipality. A small conservancy 
establishment is matnlatued al all the head-quartcrs. The local 
Cess in 1901 yielded Rs. 87,500, ouc-fourtb of which was set apart for 
lcx:al works and the municipal establishments. 
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The Fsftit TaJultda.r is ihe head of the police, with a SupcHrLtefidoiit 
as hLs eiiecutive deputy. Under tifm arc ® in^peotors^ 
41 stibordinaie ofllicers, ^76 cofl-Stables, and 35 inounied police* These 
jifC dwtributed among 16 ptdice staiionsjand guard the treasuries. 
A small special police cstablldiment, called the raAMpS/i^ guards carts 
Cftftying merchandise, and any cattle or animals that bivouac at certain 
appointed places. This force h paid out of funds collected from the 
cartmen and ownetii of cattle at fixed rules, llicre Is a District jail at 
OsmSn^Lbidj besides lock-ups in the outlying fii/uAs- Only short-term 
prisoners arc now kept in the District jail, those wbose terms CKceetl 
•tix months being sent to the Central jail at Gulbarga. 

Osnian^bild occupies a fairly high position as regards the Litcmcy of 
its population, of whom 3-1 per cent (6 males and females) could 
read and write in igot. There were 44 public educational institittioivs 
in 1903. Of these, were Stale and 32 local board schools. The 
number of pupils under instniction in i& 3 i, 1891* 1901. and 1903 was 
94?t 3t055p 3*407, and a.Sjg respectively, including 74 girls in 1903 ^ 
no informalion is a^'ailable regarding private schools. Of ihc tj schools 
inanagcd by the liducattonal department, 3 were girls' schools with 77 
pupils, and 5 were secondary boj-s^ schools. 'The first Slate school waa 
opened in 1866, and the local board schools were started al^er the 
establishment of the local boards in 188&. I'hc toLil amount spent on 
education in 1901 was Ks- 28,000, of which Rs. 16,600 was met from 
Stale funds and the remainder from Local funds; of this sum 33 per 
cent, w'os devoted to primary schools. The fee receipts for the year 
were Es. litoa. 

Thu District has one hospital and three dispensaries^ with aocom- 
modaiion for 40 in-paiienis. In a3i9w cases were treated, of 

whom 104 were in-patients, and 391 operalions were performed. The 
expenditure W'as Ks+10^Boo, of which Rs. 9i4™ paid by the State^ 
and the balance by ihe local boards* 

In 1901 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 1,516, 
or 3 per i,aoo of the population. Voccinalion is gmoing favour with 
ihe people, though slowly. 

OsmSnftb&d TMuk. —Crown ia/uJt in the centre of OamiSnabad 
District, Hydcr^l>.ld Stale, formerly known ns Dharlaeo- Its area, 
including/tfjfjrVfp 15417 square miles) and the popukiion in 1901 w^ 
77 pS 33, compared with 93 p 32 g in 1S91. the decrease being due to the 
fiimine of 1900* It conwins two towns, Osmajcadao (popubtinn, 
10,807)^ ihu head-quarters of the District and and 1 iiAlu 

villiiges, of which 9 are yVrj^fr. The land Tcvenite 
in 1901 amounted to 1^5 lakhs* O&mJlnAbad la compoMd wholly of 
or black cotton soIL 

Osm^nAb&d Town*— Headniuarterfi of the Disttict and of 
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Osminibad, Hydtrubad State, siLurttcd in i8^ ii' R and 76“ y E., 
43 mi!e$ north of Shola^iur and 32 niil£$ cast of Barsi (01*11+ PppuTa- 
tian (lyotSv 10,607. BatSghah and was formerly known 

at l^liiidseoL The offices d tlie First, Second, and Third Talakdars, 
the District engineer, Cusloffis Superintendent^ and the District civil 
I'OuTt are all located here. Besides these, Oiiia5,nibl.d con taitis several 
S4:hexj]Sj, a State and a British sub-post otlk;Cji and a dispensary. 
While the District was temporarily ced^ io the British, from 1853 to 
iS60t the head-quarters were rernoved here from NALtmirc, owing 
tn tlie healthy climate of the placc+ It is a great centre of ttadt 
Two miles north-east of the town Is a group of seven caves, four of 
winch arc Jain^ while the others arc probably Vaishnava. 

OamSjiiiagar. — A M/uA formerly in NSnder District, HydecHbld 
Slate, with area of ago square miles- The population in tgoi, 
including w^as 37,667, Compared with 40^355 iS^ii the 

(JeciOiUjC being due to the (amine of 1900. The land revenue in 1901 
amounied to i-a Lakhs. In 1905 the Mlifi was broken up, part being 
transferred to Biloli, and part to Kandahar. 

OttappidAntni. —Korth-ea$t fa/uA of Tinnevelly Platricl, Madras, 
lying between S* 41'' and 9^ ja' N. and 77*41^ and 78^ 23^ Es, with an 
area of 1,073 square mites. The poputEilion in tgoi was 
compared with 342,145 in 1891; the density is nearly 335 persons per 
square mile. The fti/uA contains two towns, TtrilcoaiN (population, 
28,048) and ErrAiv'AisjUhaM (8,788) ; and 394 villiiges+ The demand 
ftjr land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,45 iOdq^ By 
far the largest portion is bnd, the estates comprised in it 

including ETTAlVAPtriiAM, (be biggest in the Disl.irict+ It is almost 
entirely a wide plain of black cotlon soih though to the west and south 
a considerable area is red sand And loam. Rainfall is very scanty and 
there is little *wet' cultivation, but cotton is grown very largely 
and sent to Tutlcorin for export. 

Ottir, —Village in the Junnar /d/nAn of Poona Distdcti Bombay, 
situated in 19“ 16^ N, and 73*59^ E., about 50 nules north-north-wesl 
of Poona city. Population (1^901)^ 6,393. Towards the close of 
l^tarAthl rule the tract of country^ round Otflr was much desolated by 
inroads of Khlndesb BhSls* for security against whom a high fort was 
built at OtUr. In the neighbourhood are two temples; one dedicattjd 
to Keshav Chaitanya, the gwrii or spiritual preceptor of the celebrated 
Tukirtm ; and the other a. shrine of the god hfahadeo, in whose honour 
on annual fair, attended by about 3 ,mo purBOOS, is held in Aupst or 
September. Otur conLains one boys' school with 587 [jupils and one 
girls* school with 54. 

Ouchterlonjr Valley +—+A beautiful valley in the ClfidalOr of 
the Nllgiri District, Madras, lying belw^een 1 1® 23^ and 11“ 30' and 
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7^'^ 3ft' niid 76'' E.t 39 square in eKlent, and at an aven^sr 
clesaticn of ^^oqq feet above sea-levelt belorr the ^onth-weaiem wall of 
the Nllgiii ijJatcan^ It takw its imnc from Colonel J. Ouchtcrlony, 
k.E.p who made the fifSt sufve^y of the Nllgins in the fourth decade of 
the last century and wrote a valuable tnemoir upon ibe District The 
valley is now an important centre of cofTeep tea, and cinchorra cukhTi- 
liOHj though the whole neighbourhocxi has sulfered severely from the 
depression in the planting industr)^ and few of the many Europeans 
who once resided in it remain. The area under colTee is nearly 4^000 
atrfeSp the Cuynd estate alone containing an unhroktjn block of 5 oo 
anrrs in full bearing. The population in J901 was 51265. 

Oudh {Autadhy^—A Britisb Proii'incej forming part of the UsatiiLi 
Prdvinclsj lying between 34^ and *3' 42^ 75^® 4^^ and 

8j“ 8' E., with an area of 23^966 square miles, Population (1901)1 
i2p^3Ji077. The name is a corruption of that of the ancient city oS 
AjiHlh)'Jl (Ayodhyil), which became the seat of a local governor under 
the early .\fuhaniniadaTi rulers, Oudh is bounded on the north by 
the State of Nepil, and on all other sides by the Province of Agra. 
'IT^e Gorakhpur and Bcruires Divisions lie on the cast^ the Bareilly and 
Agra Divisions on the west, and the Allahabad Division on the south, 
I'he river Ganges forms the pcatcr part of the south-western boundary*, 
Oudh includes portions of [wo of die groat natural 
diiisions of Upper India, The three northern Dis¬ 
tricts of Kherf, Bahraich, and Ckwidi strcich up in[o 
the submontane tract Ijiug below the Himfl.layas, while the rcmaindeT 
of the Province lies in the central portion of the Gangetic plain. The 
northern boundary of Bahratch and Gondl runs for 60 miles along the 
low hills which mark the hrst rise above the level of the plain ; but the 
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submontane tract or farat is cbiefly distinguished by its greater 5lof>c 
and excessive moisture, due lo a heavier rainfall and the drainage from 
ihe outer ranges of the Himalaya. In the northern portion ot the 
Province there aje large areas of forest land+ Geologicallyt the whole 
of Oudh is clothed as Gangctic alluvium. No rock or fiplone is found 
cxcejjt (nodular limestoucX w'bich is used for metalling roads^ 

Gold is obtained in very small quantities by washing sand in the nvers 
iti the north of the Prrjvincc* Salt w*as extensively manufactured 
during native rule, but the industry has been prohibited for mojiy 
The flora is described in ihe article on the Unitkii Provihciss, 

The country slopes from north-west to south-east, and the drainage 
follows the same line* being divided into two great river sj'stema, those 
tjf the Gocka and GaSfOts, which ultimalely unite in Bengal, The 


' 7hh ankle deali Oftty with malteri 3ji which 0»Uh dtffen from the nrtt cf [he 
UXltSD PnoVIXcti, to the artlvk un whtdl rcfericiiW ihoaVd be smvde for othtr 
dc 4 ub^ 
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Pro\^rtrc tli^s be dh ided Into two iract^ stparaied by ihc Gogra, 
On the noTlb-casl the Districts; of Bfibraich and GondA form a tri^ingw- 
Lit area, a partion df fl-bich is drained by tbc Rafti^ with a Cdutse 
roughly parallel to that of the Cogju, into which it falls in Gorakhpur 
District, while ibe greater part of the drainage is carried directly into 
that river. The rest of the Province is roughly rectangular in shape, 
and lies between the Gogru and I he Ganges. Through the centre of 
this portion flow' the Gumti and its sduthem tributary' the Sai, which 
carry off most of the drainage into the Ganges. Te is only in the 
northern Districts of Khcri and Sitlpilr tliat the Gogra obtains an 
increase to its volume through the Salt HA and its branches. 'J'hc 
numerous shuJIow jH'jnds or /Aj/j, of which the Dahar La kit is the 
ruost important^ rorni a more valuable source for irrigation Ehan tlie 
rivers. 

The genemi aspect of the Province, except during the S^ot season 
when the land is iKire, is that of a rich expanse of waving and very 
varied crops* interspeirsed with numerous ponds or shallow lakes* 
mango groves* and bamboo clumps. The villages lie thickly seatteredr 
consuiting of low cottages suttounded by patches of garden-lojuL T'he 
dense foliage of mango plantations marks the site of almost every little 
hoinestead. AfuAua (Basst^ plantains, guavas, and jack* 

fruits add further beauty to the village plots. The scenery^ as a whole, 
has few claims to attention, except so far trees and water may 
occasionally combine to produce a plftising eifoct; but the raried 
colouring of the ripe crops, the sky^ and the groves or buildings^ often 
charm the eye under the soft haze of a tropical utmospheTe. 

The legendary accounts of Oudh centre round AjOoiivA or Awadh, 
the cUy from which the Pto^'ince takes its name. This was the capital 
of Kosola, the kingdom of Da-viatha of the Solar 
® race* father of Hlma, from which the hero went forth 

into esilc with bis wife Sita and hb brother t^akshmana, and to which 
he returned In rrillmph after the defeat of Rfl^'ana, king of Ceylon. 
Many places in Oudh arc A'lsited by pilgrims on appointed days as 
connected w'ith the story. After the death of RJtma the kingdom was 
divided into Northern Kosala, ruled by hii i^om at Stivaatl; and 
Southern KosaU, ruled by another son, Kuso. No approximate date 
con be sui^igncd to whatever may be historical in the story of the 
Kamilyana. 

In the Buddhist literature of the centuries immediately before the 
Christian era, Sr^va^tl figures as an important place at wrhich Gautama 
spent nrany years. Its exact site is disputed, but the kingdom of which 
it woa the capital certainly included part of Oudh north of the Gugni- 
Thc rest of the Province still preserves many remains of the BuddhiJO: 
faith, which iiave not been Llioioughly cxaminE^d. An inscription of 
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the twelfih or thbtediilh ccnlury found at Sku MAifi^t m Ganda and 
liahraich Districts sbowis Umt Buddhist icneis wore held as late 0* that 
diite, but the Cbintse [jilgrlms tn the fifth and sesenth centuries 
lament that the faithful were even then few. 

lJule mare is Itnown of Oudh up to the rise of the Guptas of 
Ms^adha, who gradually extended their dominions westward from 
Patna in the fourth century A. d,, and according to the Pur^nas look 
Siketam or Ajodhya. The once populous tract north of the Gogra 
relapsed into jimglc^ and the ancient city of SrAvastf was deserted by 
the seventh centuryK 

According to tradition^ the Tharus who are still foiind in the furm 
descended from the bills in the eighth or ninth century; and legend 
lelLs of a line of ^mavausi kings, the last of whom, Suhil Deo, fought 
with Saiyid S^ltr^ In these dark ages, while the Rajput elans were 
rising into imporiancei W'estern Oudh must have been subject to the 
rulers of Kanauj or Katehr^ £Uid Eastern Dudh to Benares, till this wus 
absorbed in the great kingdom of Kanauj. 

'I'he raid of Mahmud Ghaznivid, in 101 ^-9, extended from Kanauj 
through part of Southern Oudh; suid there are many tombs in the 
Province, said to be those of warriors who fell in die expedition of hi.s 
coftoniicd nephew, Saiyid Sal^Lr, the tomb of the saint himself being at 
Pahraieb, It was nearly two centunes later, howevetp before Muham¬ 
mad Ghorf's general, Kutb-ud-dlnt finally defeated Jas Chand of 
Kanauj in (194, and thus broke up the last great Hindu kingdom. 
Not long afterwards the PhatSp a dark-skinned aboriginal race still 
existing as a low caste, rose into importance in Southern Oudh and in 
Bundelkhandp but were crushed in 1247; and the history of the 
Province for nearly 500 years is a fiart of the general history of the 
kingdom of Delhi. There were local governors at AJodbyil, Bahtaich, 
Sandrla, M^lnikpur, and other places, who often found it difficult to 
maintain their authority; for in Oudh, os in Eundtlkhand, the Hindus 
were nev^ei thoroughly subdued, as they were at an early date in the 
Doib and later in RohiLkhand. In 1394 KhwAja JahOn was made 
governor of KonauJ, Oudh, Kar^, and Jaunpur, and soon afterwards 
assumed independcnct. For more than eighty years the ProviiKE 
formed part of the great Sharki (or Eastern) kingdom of Jaunpur, and 
slmred in the struggle with Delhi, which ended with tiie foil of Jaunpur 
in 1473, In the south-western comer Tilok Cliondt head of the Ikais 
KijpuL^, gradually to power and became the greatest noble in 
Oudh, witli a large tract owning his sway^ known as B a is war a. 

After B^bar lutd gained a footing in Hindustan by bis victory at 
F^nlpat in 1526, and had odionced to Agra, the defeated jVfghln 
house of [>od[ still occupied the Central DoAb, Oudh, and the eastern 
Districts of the present United Provinces. In 15^7 Babaif on bis 
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re turn Trom Central India, defeated hb oppooenls in Southern Omih 
near Kanauj^ and passed on tbrouj^h the Province os far tus Ajodhyil^ 
Hhere he huOt a mosque in r523^ on ihe site renowned as the btrth- 
plice of (tSma. I'he Afj^h 3 .riiS remaitied in opposition after the d^dh 
of Hlbar in 1550, but were defeated near Lucknow in the foflowiuj^ 
year, Ttic Mughal power liowever^ fttsll far from secure; and 
Shef Klsan ^afterwards Shcf the new leader of the ^Vfgharts 

gradually increai^ his induence till m 1540^ by his victory at Kanauj, 
he compelled HumSyUn 10 fly from India. For five years the country 
was at rest t but ou the death of Sher Shah in 1545 the Afghan power 
began to fall to pieces, oml Humayilri returned in 1555+ Under Akbar 
a redistribution of the empire into provinces took place. Oudh was 
formal into a or provinLCj containing live sarJkdrs^ or dii^isions 

and thirty-cigbL or /arganaj^. llic provincial forces consisted 

of 7,640 cavalry, l6&^a5a infantry^ and 59 elephants. Awadh or 
Ajwlhya wus then one of the p^^K^ipa1 cities in India^ and l.uckuow' 
was rising in imporianoe, Akbafs govemmctit was not established 
without a struggle ; and in 1565 the Iskandar Kliliri of 

xAjodhyl and Khin Zaman of Jattnpur revolted and took LueknoWi 
but were soon defeated. It is noticeable ths,t In the hst of AkUat s 
grandees only three belonged to Oudh^ one of w hom was a Kiudu^ 
die celebrated Todar .Mai. 

The rule of the hlughal emperors was uneventful for Oudh during 
the nejtt 150 years, when the chief centre of interest lay in the Uecaui. 
lj:>cal prosperity may be inferred from the rise In revenuej, which was 
50 bkhs in 1594 and lakhs about tyjo^ w hile the measured area 
had increased from 9*933 to iS,sn square mi leg. In the struggles for 
the succession to ShAh Jahin and Aumngzeb Oudh played no impair- 
tant part, \Vhen, however^ the Mugltal empire fdl to pieces, small 
states arose^ the nilers of which obtained practical indcfiendence. 
.Among these Oudh took the hrst place; and its importance dates from 
the appointment about 1724 of hfuhairmmd Amtn, originally a 
luerchani from Khorisln^ to be governor of Oudh, with the titles ejf 
Safldat Kh^n aiid Burhan-ul-mulkr The new governor was grtsit 
soldier^ who soon reduced those of the local Hindu chieftains w'ho 
opposed him* He built a house a few miles west of Ajodhyt, round 
which grew up the new town of ; but most of hts time was 

spent else where, fighting at one time against the Maraihds and at 
another against Nildir ShAh, or fulfilling the duties of his olEctr as 
U’azJr of the empire. Deputies managed his tw^o provinces of Oudh 
and ,Allahab 3 d, and on the whole ruled well under his guidance«. 

He was succeeded in 1739 by his nephew and sonrin-kw, Safdar 
Jang^ who had lieen hbs deputy at J yplbad, and was an able statesman. 
Under both these rulers the Province enjoyed great prospiiritjv 
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forts, wells, and bridges were constructed. In 1745 Safdar Janj^ 
quarreHed with Alt Muhtimtiiadi wlio was then consolidating the 
Rohilias on the western boundary of Oudh ; and thus commenced the 
long struggle which w'as to end in the addition of Rohitkhand to Oudh. 
M'hen the old Nislm of the Deccan died in 174S, he was succeeded tn 
his othce as Wazir of the cmj^rtte by Safdar Jang* Then followed a w'ar 
with the PathAn chief of Famikhabsdj which resulted in Safdar 
invoking the assistance of the Matflthas, who afEcrwnrds became a 
menace to his own province. I'hc iirimediate result, however, w-us tliai 
the FajTukh3.bdd territory became practically dependent on Oudh. In 
1754 the emperor Ahmad ShSh dcpriv'cd Safdar Jang of his ollicc as 
U a4r, and aided by the Mar^thSs successfully drove him hack to 
Oudh when he atEempted^ with the help of the to sei^e Delhi. In 
the same year Safdar Jang died and w^ succeeded by his son, ShujA- 
ud-daula, who removed the capita! for a time to Lucknow% which bad 
first become a considerable town in the lime of Sher ShAb. He was 
engaged almost at once in conjunction with the Rahiltas in repelling 
iho MarAthJL^^ who had been summoried by the new W'azirj GhA/I^ud- 
dtOp and were now looked on as a common enemy of the states of 
Hindustan. When the prince AJS Gauhar (afterwards Shlh Alam II) 
escaped from Delhi, he was received by ShujA-ud-daula and advised to 
pr<3ceed against Bengal, where the Driltsh power was mcruasing. In 
tj6f ShujA-ud'daula fought by the side of the other Muhammadan 
chiefs in the great battle at PlnTpst, and soon afterwards Shfth Alam 
gave up his fruitless contests with the British, and retired to AllahAhAd. 
Here he was under the control of SbujA-ud^duula^ who w^as appointed 
to the office of WcLKir, which henceforth became hereditary in his 
family. After the massacre at PaLna in 176^^ MJr KAsim and his 
lieutenant, Sumrtl* fled to Oudh and were joined by the emperor 
and ShujA-ud-daula; but the allied troops failed to take Patna and 
were cocnptuiely deleaicd by the British at Buxor in 17^4^ Bliih Alam, 
who had taken no part in the fightingi went over to the Briti^b, wIiLle 
ShujA-ud-dauIa fled through FysAbad and I.ucknow lo Bareilly» He 
obtained some help from the PaihAns, and oven from the MarAthAs, 
and again faced the British in 1765 neat jAjmau in Oiwnpore Districip 
but suflerod defeat a second time. By the treaty then proposed, the 
Hridsh were to obudn the greater part of the present Benares l?ivision, 
^nd SbAh Alam was to be placed in possession of the rest of Oudb^ 
The Court of Directory however, refused to sanction this arrangement, 
and everything was restored to ShujA-ud^uLo, except the di^triccs 
50Ulh of the Ganges (now Cawnpore, Faiehpur, and ABahilbAd), which 
Were made over to the emperor- ShujA-ud-daula also undertook to pay 
the BriEish a contHbution of 50 lakhs. About this lime he moved hb 
court back Eo Fj ^AbM, w here he built a fort and greatly increased the 
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prosperity of the city. Tn 176^ the ^lar^lhas retumcU to Hindusian 
and M$umed a most threatening attitude Two yiJars later, the emperor 
diircgardcii the advice of the British and joined them, leading Ailah- 
^ib^d iti charge of Shyji-ud-daiila, *rhe danger to Oudh and the 
British was immincDt, and when the Alarllhls eatDrtcd a grant of the 
AlUhn^bad territory from Shith Alam, British troops were sent to occupy 
ChunSr and Allahibid. The Marithas pressed on, and in 17 73 Sir 
Rol»crt Barker nLanchtd to guard the: frontiers of Qudh and Rohilkhaod 
under a guarantee of a i^h of rupees a month. British troops aided 
in driving the Mar^thlis out of Rahilkhand* and later in the year 
Warren Hastings met Shufi ud-tlaula at Benares. The result was the 
cession to the Uaiir of the AllaJilbld territory t i*vhich was taken from 
the eni-|vcTTOr because of his grant of it to the Marithas, while the 
Wa3dr paid the Company 50 lakhs and undertook to pay ^5 lakhs a 
year, besides the codit of a brigade of British troops to be stationed on 
the borders of hia territories. A penuanent British Resident was 
appointed for the first time at his coartp and these arrangements may 
be Said to mark the conversion of Oudh into a state dependent on the 
Company. Shuja-ud^aula now rnadc fresh efforts to reduce the 
Rohilbs, who had been intriguing with the Marathls, and W refused 
to pfty for the help given them in 1772+ llie Council at Calcutta 
hesitated^ but final [y sent troops ; and in 17 74 Rohilkhand was added tn 
Oudht with the exception of the present Rampur State, which w'as left 
in the hands of a Rohilla chief. 

Shuja-ud-daula died in 1775^ and was succee^led by his soUt Asaf- 
ud-dauln, who was incapable and inclined to debauchery * He was 
at once rct|uired to cede to- the Company the z^mifrJdn of Benares, 
and to pay more for British troops* His personal extravagance w.13 
great, and he demanded large sums from his mother^ the Balm Begam. 
The court wm now finally rerao^'cd to Lucknow^ and Fy?Ahaj| began 
to decline, white most of the state sulTered from his failum to exercisti 
any personal authoriiy and from th^ quarrels of his subordinates. In 
lySr a new treaty was nnode by Warren Hastings^ under which the 
Britkh troops in Oudh were reduced to one brigade and one regiment, 
and The Nawib wits authorized to resume Jif 0 ^ grants of land. 
Asafudndaula took adi'arUoge of this to confisottc the of bis 

mother and grand motherj and by imprisoiiing their chief officers 
extorted large sums of money fron> them. Warren Hastings's shore 
in these transactions was one of the counis in his subsequemt impeach¬ 
ment. His approval of the resumption of the was^ however, 

justified by the behaviour of the ^goms, who had raised the whole 
of Eastern Oudh against the British when the at Benares took 

place in 17&1 ^ 

* Wiffta Appowlii, p.« (R&ofkec irpriat, t S^j). 
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Ai!;ariid-diLuta died in 1797^ find wjs is^iiccccded—after a short 
interval^ during wl^ich his reputed sorv WajJr rultsd—bjr his half- 

brother^ SiL^dat A\.i ^bo concluded a treaty ceding to the 

Coui|>aiiy the fort gf Allah^bid and promising an annual subsidy 
of 76 kkhs, wfcstle the Bntish in rctiirn undertook tlie entire defence 
of Oudh^ Four years later, aTter the threatened attack by Zamin Shih 
Durrani, Rohilkhand and other parui of the Oudh territories were in 
a state of anarchy» and iH was feared that Sindhia would sei^^e^ the 
opportunity to attack the state. The Naw^b^ therefore, executed a 
fresh treaty giving up the so-called Ceded Provinces*, which left him 
with the area now called Oudh, surrounded on all sides by British 
territory except on the north, where the Gurkhas ruled. SaAdat Air 
i^hlSn died m iSr4p having been a good ruler compared with his 
predecessor. In particular, he attempted to reform the revenue 
adminfstraiion, one of his chief diBicultie$ being the resumption of 
grants made by previous rulers. At his death the treasury oontained 
14 cFores of rii|>ees;j though all establishments had been paid up to 
date and there were no debts. 

7 'he history of his successors is a miserable record. The only 
redeeming feature of the period is the cxTcasional employment as 
minister of the callable MahdJ Ah Khin, who had been trained under 
Saildat Ali- Ghitzl-ud^jln Haidar, son of SaiLdat Ah, was allowed to 
assume the title of king or ShZLh in 1819^ and was the first to ftrike 
coin in his own name. He ,spenE four crorcs of the treasun; kfi by 
his father, and was succeeded in 1837 by his son, Nasir^ud-dln Haidar, 
a debauchee, who aped English manners and left only 70 lakhs when 
he died in 1837. An altempt was then made to place a. putative son 
On the throne; but a few of the Company's sepoi's were sufheient 
to quel] the disturbance that arose, and the uncle of the late king 
succeeded as Muhammad Ali ShSK He died in 1843 and was 
followed by his son^ Amjad All Sh^h (died 1S47). In r35o it was 
estimated that Wajid Alt Sh 3 ,h» the last kii^i was spending more than 
30 lakhs annually over and above the whole revenue of the state, 
while the allowances of hia officials and his family were greatly in 
arrears. Muhammad All Shah had made some atlempts at reform in 
the admuiistration of justice and the revenue ^tem - but MahdJ All 
Khan, whom he recalled for the purposCi was then an old man* and 
nothing came of them. 

Open resistance to the king's officials and defiance of all law and 
Order were the ordinary rule. Chronic anarchy and oppression had 
reduced the people of Qudh to extreme misery, and reform by its 

® Ttc prcKDt Cfvnkhpflr mofr ftf iHe H*rtniy Dii^llon, wad the niitricU 

Af Allahibi^x CnWflpore, FftEchi|Htr, Hilwah, MaEapnil, £tah, ind FatniklriUad, llu 
HVQth fli Af lad ihe Tvai pa/^x^n of Ihc Kilebi.iui DiddDa, 
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naiive nilert bfsg been hopele$& In i 3 a 3 the Resident had 
reported that onl^ J^ntifih assnniption of admfnistniiion Cddd save the 
country fmm mill, and in 1834 the Court of Directors had aulhoti? 4 d 
this step ; but it tt'as averted far the time by the imprm'cmcnt eOected 
by Mahdr All Khan. In a/TflJfS had come to such a pass iJiai 
a treaty was proposed to the kin^p which pro^ided^ on liberal terms 
to himself and his heirs, for the cession of his state to the Company. 
The kin^T however, refused to sign it j and accordingly, in February, 
1356, the British Government assumed to itself the jgovemment of 
Oudhj cKctusivcIy and for ever. A provision of 1 a lakhs a year was 
oiFered to the king, which he accepted in October;, and separate 
provision was sanctioned for his collatenii relatives. IVajid Ah Ehlh 
was allowed to retain the title of king of Oudh till his death m 1887, 
when the title ceased absolutely;, and the pecuniary alloivances were 
reduced. On its annexation, Qudh was constituted into a Chief 
Commlssionershipi and orgauLfed on the model of administration 
which hod been adopted in the Punjab eight years previously. Troops 
had been moved in, and one British infantry regiment held Luck¬ 
now^ while Native regiments gornsoned SlUpnr, FyzAbad, SuhAnpurt 
Bahrafch, Daryabfld, Salon, and Secrora. The first year after annexa¬ 
tion passed on the whole quietly. 

The annexation had, however, caused considerable discontent among 
important classes. The feared, with more or less reasoiit 

the loss of position and estate. The sepoy% who were largely recruited 
from the Province^ antid|^iated the curtailment of the exceptional 
privileges which they had enjoyed wliile ihcir homes were in native 
territory. The rebellion beg^n in Oudb a fortnight after the outbreak 
at Meerut gave the signal for a getverd rising. In Mardi, 1857, Sir 
Henry Lawrence had assumed the adminisiration at Lucknow; and 
on May 30 five of the Native rt^ments broke into mutiny. The 
remainder of the c^^nts connected with ihe siege and ttxov^ry of the 
capital are narrated in the article 0x1 Lucknow and need only 

be briefly mentioned here. For some time the fa/ukdtirSf with few 
exceptions, took no active port in the revolt; several of them did 
noble sen-ice in sai-ing the lives of fugitives ; but the native garrisons 
of the out-stationa followed the example of their comrades at Lucknow, 
and by the middle of June the Eesidcncy at Lucknow was the only 
spot in the Province under the British flag. On July 4 Sir Henry 
Lawrence died from wounds caused by a shell. For twelve weeks the 
little Lucknow garrison was besieged by an overwhelTning body of 
miitincerST till relieved by Outram and Havelock on September 95. 
In spite of this reinforcement, the British force found Itself too weak 
to fall kick upcMii Cawnpore^ and the siege continued till raised by 
Sir Colin Campbell on Nm'embeT 17. The women and children were 
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then dscorted to Cawnpore by the main body^ ^\hite Gcticml Outram 
betd the outlying post of the Alambdgh ^ith a small garTtson. Lucknow 
Itself remained in the hands of the rebels who fortified it carefully 
under the direction of the Begam * of Oudhp Early in 1S5S General 
Tranks organised a force at Benares for the recotiqucst of the ProvinCii^ 
and cleared the soutb-castem Districts of rebels. At the aattie time 
Jang Bahadur, the mmister of Nepal, assisted the British with a body 
of 3,000 Gurkhas aJid twice defeated the insurgents with great slaughter. 
On the last day in Febniarj^ Sir Colin Campbell crossed the Ganges 
and marched on Lucknow. Occupying the DilkushA palace on 
March 5, he elfcctcd a junction with Franks and the NepdEt^ army, 
and began the siege the next day. The city was captured after a 
desperate resistance, and the work of r^rganizatlon of the Trovince 
began. Early in April Sir Hope Grant marched with a colunm north- 
wtjit of Luckru>w^ and soon aften^-ards General Wal[Msle parsed through 
I rardoT. In May the rebels who threatened the Caw-npore road were 
dispersed, and in June the Begam's army, which was threatening 
Lucknow^ was defeated. General Giant marched to Fyzftbad in July 
and then south to Sultanpuu, while a force coK>perated from Allah^b^d- 
Thfi military police^ which had been reorganised, and a Sikh con¬ 
tingent under Raja Randhir SLngh of Kapurthah did valuable 5e™*ce ; 
and when the Commanderin-Chief took the field in November^ 1858, 
the rebellion collapsed at once, and Oudb was pacified by the end 
of the j'ear. 

Cudh IS rich in aucEtnt sites, but none of these has yet been regU' 
briy CKpIored^ except the mounds at Set Mahet in Gondii and 
Ikhraich Districts, which yielded important Buddhist and Jain remains. 
Opinions arc divided as to whether this is the site of ihe ancient city 
ofSrivasit. Popular belief associates many places wiih the aboriginal 
BharSj of whose history little is knowTi. At Ajodhyft, w'hich is con¬ 
nected with the legciidary history of the Solar race, the Hindu temples 
are nil of modem dale. The early Muhammadan period is chtefiy 
represented by traditions of the religious incursion of Saiyid Sllar„ 
whose tomb at Bahrakh was built early in the thirteenth century, 
or aoo ycara after his dcalk The mosque of Eabar at AjodhyS, and 
the remains of a few buildings erected by the Sdri Paih^Ltis, may also 
be mentioned. The Mughals have left few* memorials in the Piovince ; 
and the chief buildings now staiiding are those creeled by the Nawabs 
and kin^^of Oudh in the last quarter of the eighteenth and fust half 
of the nineteenth centuries, at Fyzap^d and Lltcknow. The earlier 
buildings of this period are not nnpteasing t but the st>Ie degenerated, 
and the later edi£icet> are vulgar in the extreme. 

^ Ufife of W^jld Alt Shih^ tb« liLrt klag, msA mrotber of Bifjl* KMdu, whe 
ihc ibioDc. 
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Otidb has probably tbc dcnscsi rural population of any equd area 
in the world The first Census taken in tS6g returned a total popuk- 
tion of millions^ on an area of 34,000 square 
FopulKtfqa^ miles, yielding an average of 46B persons per square 
nsile; but defects in the procedure probably caused the figures to be 
exaggerated. In the population was returned at 11-4 rnillionSt 

the central Districts having suffered from farninc, 'I'en years later 
there had been an increase to i 3 -^ rniltiona, and all parts of the 
Province showed an increase in prosperity. The famine of 189&-7 
caused distress in southem and wtstem Oudh, especially in Hardol 
and Kie Bareli^ but the total population increased to l a ^ millions 
in t^ot, Statistics of the popukiion in igor for each of the twelve 
Districts included in the two Divisions of Lucknow and FyzAbad will 
be found in the article on the United Provinces. The average 
denaily was 5^5 persons per square mile j but in single Districts the 
figure varied from 820 in Lucknow and 704 in Fy*&b8d to 305 in 
KherL Central Oudh is the most thickly populated portion^ while 
the submontane Districts are less crowded^ but are fiUing up rapidly. 
Emigration to distant parts of India and to the colonies is becoming 
con-sidurable. Partlbgarb and K 3 .t Bareli Districts in southem Oudh 
send the largest numbers to AssansT while the northern Districts of 
Gond9r and Fyalbad supply emigrants to the colonies- The principid 
city in the Province is LucknoWi which has a population of 264,049^ 
including the cantonmentSt and is larger than any cSty in India except 
the three Presidency towns and J lyderabitd. Fy7.abad (with Ajodhy^) 
has a popuktion of 75*^S i but there are only three other towris» 
bahraich (37,504)1 Stilpur (22,^557 )v and ShaMbad whose 

{lopulation caceeds 20,000. The absence of large cities and towns 
is remarkablet and the agricultural population forms nearly 73 per 
cent, of the tolal- 

The proportion of Hindus to Musaliti4ns in the total population 
of Oudh is much the same as in the Province of Agra, though the 
\fusalmiins are numcrkally a little weaker and are found to a larger 
CKlcnt in towns. Out of 1^7 millions of Musalmans more than 6a,000 
arc Shialis^ the largest numbers being in Lucknow city, where the sect 
of the former kings still has many foilowcia. 

Escept in Hardol District, where a dialect of Western Hindi is 
spoken^ the language of the whole of Oudh is the Awadhl dialect 
of Eastern Hindi, an old form of which was used by Tulsf Dta* the 
author of the vernacular version of the Rlmij^ana which has been 
termed the Bible of Upper IndifU The dialect is still a favourite 
vehicle for I’erse, as its forms are more suitable to the indigenous metres 
th;m Urdu or Hindu3tdni+ which is used for prose or In conversadon 
by educated people. 
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The system is described in ihe article on the U3 *itet> Pro- 
ViTiCbS. In rural tracts mnre respect is pnid lo tbe higher castes thsin 
in the Dc^b^ suid the prejudices of Brahmans and Rajputs ugainsi 
touching a pEdugh arc recognboed by iheir landlords, who allow them 
privileged rates of rent. Brihmam number 14 millions^ and Ahlrr« 
and Chamars 1-3 millions each* Among the cultivating classes may 
be mentioned tho KurmTs (0^9 mihion)^ and JjDdhas and MumO!^ 
{a^4 ntlllion each); and among lower castes the l^ls, numbering 
nearly a million^ who are largely employed fl-'s toddy-drawersv 
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and labourers. 

No metalled roads e:<isted in Oudh at th* lime of annexation* except 
that from CavTUpore to Lucinovr. After the pacification in iSs^ the 
hrsi lines of communication to be taken up were 
roads from Allahlbid to FyEibid and from Lucknow 
to P'yziilbi'td. With the extension of railw'a^'s the roads have become 
only of local importance. The main line and a loop of the broad-gauge 
Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railw'ay pass from north-west to aotilh-^oaxt 
through Oudh south of the Gogni* while on important branch connef.:ls 
[^ucknow with Cawnporet aud a line from Allah^bid through Fart’tb 
garh and Suk.1npur to Ky^IbEd I’fcos recently been opened. Thu iub- 
montane Districts arc well sened by the narrow- gauge Bengal and North' 
Western (Company) line and the Lucknow-Sllipur (Slate) Railway* 

Oudh remained u separate aditiiuislration until February, 1877, when 
the offices of Chief Comtnifiiioncr of Oudh and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the KorthAVcslem Provinces were united. Since 
1903 the title of Chief Coniniissioncr has merged in 
that of Lieutenant'Govcruor of the United Pro^nnccs. fn revenue 
matters the Chief CommiisEoner remained the principal authority till afier 
the passing of Act XX of rSgo, under which the control of the North- 
Western Provinces Hoard of Revenue was extended to Oudh* Fsw 
most aduiinUtrative purposes there is now no dilTcrenco between the 
Provinces of Oudh and Agra. The principal uKceptions are in the 
land revenue system* especially in its relation to tenurci^^ the rent law, 
and the Judicial system, each of which will now be described. 

On the acquisition of what is now the f^rovincc of Agra, the policy 
adopted was to set aside the officials who, during the decline of Mughal 
fjower, liad acquired quosi-proprietary rights and an 
hftred!it.iry pcpsition. The oEhcsal of Bengal 

hod been fried and found wanting, and an attempt 
was made to engage for the payment of re^'cnue with the actual occu¬ 
piers of the $oiL In several Districts a double iwoprietary right was 
founds the holder of the suiierior right being caJEed a /a/tihfdr^ llie 
relation of the lo the subordinate proprietor was, however^ 

largely a tcmpoiary afiangcment due to the disturbed staEc of tiiu 
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country; and tbe subonJEoalc propnetors were ift^rerone invested with 
full proprietary lightSi subject, in some cases^ to the payment of an 
allowance to the /a/aJSfdiirSr who were conllrmed only in their ancestral 
estates^ The same policy was applied to Oudh on anno^tion^ though 
the circutnsiances wcfO not Identical. The fafi/Jinfdrs then held 23^5:13 
villages in the Province out of 36,721, A sufnmary' settlement wins 
madeiri rR56, which recognised the righls of the fa/n^tSrs In 13,640 
villages with a revenue of 35 lakhs^and ^t them aside in 9,1^03 villages 
with a revenue of 3 a lakhs. ITie Mutiny broke out in Afay^ 1S57, and 
on the restoration of order in 1858 the policy was completely reversed- 
In the first place, the proprietary right in practically all the l^d of the 
[Province was declared to be confiscated on account of rebellion. This 
proctamaiion was severely censured in India and in Engfand, but was 
justified on the ground that the change in policy required the cancella- 
lion of existing rights. Only five * taMdars had reimiincd loyal ■ their 
rights were mointaineclj and they were subsequently rewarded with 
la^ addilional grants and a permanent settlement. The other fa/tik- 
duMj and landholders were called on to submit, and a liberal measure 
of indulgence was promised to those who came forward promptly and 
helped to restore order. Though order had not been completely re- 
SEOredj owing to the suspicion of the /a/uMdrs regarding the real 
Intentions of Gov'ernment, summary' settlements were commenced in 
1859 and 22^658 villages were settled with ITiis rcveisaJ 

of the former policy became the subject of much discussion. Lord 
Canning in Aprih described thu majority of the /a/ffMJrt as 

men, distinguished neither by birth, good serv'icej nor connexion with 
the soil, who had acquired their position by holding oifke under 
a corrupt government i but at the same time he justified the new 
policy by declanng that the village proprietors had show^n themselves 
unfit for the posit ion in which they had been puL In October he 
was of opinion that the action of the latter had almost amounted lo 
an admission that they did not itilue Independent rights, and that 
the /a/nMim system wus ^ihe ancient, indigenous, and cherished 
system of the country,'' More complete inquiries than were then 
possible have shown that neither of these starements was altogether 
correct, IViih some noiable exceptions the majority of faikJtJdts at 
anne?(ation were not oMckIs, but Iwlonged to families connected with 
the soil. Many of them were the desceadanis of hereditary chiefs, 
whose authority had long Ijeen acknowledged over wide tracts of 
countr)'. So far as the /ti/itkas represented these chieftainships, or 
the teiriiory held by a body of clansmen with their Riljil as its head, 
they were no doubt ancient and indigenous. In its later form* how- 

^ The proclairaElcin of Mardi t S^S, meatkrwl iii, TiiB,t one wjn focciil Ibict ta have 
nbfllflL 
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ever, when the sj'stem had developed under a weak and corrupt 
government, tl iss more correctly described as one of convenience^ as 
far as tlie village proprieior 5 were concerned* than as a cherished iii- 
stjttitton* A]mis Att* the capable minister of Nawib SaSdat Air Khin 
at the end of the eighteenth century, took pains to engage directly 
with the vatlage occupiers in the part of the Province under his control« 
For fifty years afterwards a weak central govemineitl made few attempts 
to controi its corrupt officials or to keep the peace among the 
dars. The petty Kijils, constantly fighting with each other or with 
the officials^ w^re interested in atiaching to themselves village com- 
munitics who could aid tlieni with fighting men, while the latter gained 
by A^oluntarily including their villages in as the paid 

revenue direct to Lucknow and the ejttotlions of the eoHcctors were 
avoided. Thus by 1856 tnany of the estates held by repn^sentatives 
of old families had grown far beyond their original litnitSi hy voluntary 
accessionSf by the conquest of weaker neighbours, or by the crushing 
of the village proprietors. In addition there were the comparatively 
few large fa/uJias put together by court favourites, officials* or bankers. 
The summary setlkmetli of 1859 restored the status of 1856* regardless 
of the methods by which estates had been acquired, except where 
estates were permanently confiscated for murder or the refusal to sub- 
mit The same year a declaration was issued that those fa/wAiiidri w^tth 
whom a settlement had been made hud acquired permanent, herttuble* 
and transferable tights in their Fomwl cenificates 

announcing this were drawn up and distributed^ An Act to define 
the lights of and to regulate the succession to their estates 

was subsequently pfissed (The Oudh Estates Act, 1869), The result 
has been to give the fa/uMdri absolute powers of disposal of thetr 
property, dlhci in their lifetime^ or by wSlP, notwithstanding the limits 
imposed by Hindu ot Muhammadan law. Ibiast estates descend in 
case of intestacy to a single heir under a law of primogeniture, the 
rules of which are contained in section sa of the Oudh Estates Act, 
but others are subject to the ordinary law of inheritance. 

The like the large landholders in ail parts of India, have 

had ihcit troul^es. Ik'bts before annexation and mismanagement after¬ 
wards involved many of their eiialcSj and in 1870 an Act was passed 
for their relief. *J’he estates of those who applied to come under its 
operation were vestfti in managers^ and as a consequence all civil suits 
and the execution of decrees against such estates were suspended. In 
all, forty-seven estntes with a rental of 25 lakhs were brought under 
the Act; but three were released almost at oncCf The remaining 

* VVhna all facin uc dliiolkeritedt the will bai dFcirt fmlf if rR^tibtctl aiCfTt IhiJi Xhrt^ 
mMilbi tKfare the dcBlh af ihc [«fBtor md rrpilCTvd within one (if the ditfr cf 
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forty-four properiies were found io be indebsed to the amount of ^2 
lakhs. The working of the Act, while favourable to the gave 

rise to wtll-fouoded complaints by creditors* Mortgagees in possession 
could be ousted, and inleresl was rxKiuced to not more than 6 per cent. 
In iBtJi it was proposed to make Government loanst so os to free 
those estates wMch w^ere certiuiily capable of repaying them with 5 per 
cent, interest in twenty years } hut tw'o years later it was decided that 
all private debts should be paid ol 7 by loans from Govc.Tnment+ More 
I ban 26} lakhs was advanced^ and the cost of manage meni was re¬ 
duced by making I>qiuty-CominisaionerB responsible for it. The later 
administration of the Act was thus similar to the opcmtions of die 
Court of Wards, 

In t%i4 the iahJUars asked that the Act of iiB7o might be revivedi 
and also rai-^ed the question of making estates inalienable. Discussion 
followed^ and in 1900 an Act was passed providing that la/ffAdirt and 
grantees in who^e estates the rule of primogeniture is in force may 
apply for permission to biing their estates under the Act. If property 
is encum|>eTed it may only be ' settled' (or entailed) with the oonsent 
of nil the encumbrancers^ or when Government is satisfied that their 
interests wiU not suSer. The * settlement' may be declared irrevocable, 
or^ jf this is not done^ it may be cancelled with the sanction of Govem- 
jnenL ITie effect of the Act is to make the holder of a * settled ^ estate 
Incapable of alienating or encumbering it ^ leases may be given only 
for seven or^ wnth the District odicer’s sanction, for fourteen years ; 
a testator may only bequeath " settled ^ property os a wholcp and must 
be<|ucith it to an heir- Up to the end of 1904 five states had been 
'settled' under the Ach all but one irrevocably. 

The terms of the satteiJs of 1859 reserved to the Government power 
to take such measures as It might think fit to protect the inferior 
proprietors and WHage occupants, and aji acute controversy took place 
which was not settled till 1866- In regard to the subordinate pro¬ 
prietors, the dispute was whether rights should be recognized only so 
hr as they were actually enjoyed in 1S56, or whether the enjoynient in 
previous years of rights subscquenily lost should be held to give a valid 
claim. It was soon decided that the settlement courts and not the civil 
courts should adjudicate on disputed coaesi oiid should be allowed 
hear claims to !.ub-proprielaiy rights based on enjoyment of rights an 
far bock as 1844 or twelve years before annexation. The dehtiilion of 
what should be considered an enjoyment of rights proved more 
cult, and there was hopeless di^greement over the rights of lenanU* 
In the latter case I ho question turned on whether there w-as any custom 
by which length of tenure gave a right of occupancy. An inquiry was 
held, the results of which were diderently interpreted. Finally, in 
] S66, it was found p<mible to dispose of the two matters together by 
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what is known as ihe Oudh Comproinisi^. The fa/u^i^Jrs agreed to 
the dcbiiEed rules drawn up for the guidance of the settlement courts in 
dealing with claims to sub-propnetary rights^ which were embodied in 
Act XXVl or l8fi6 and latei executi^'e orders. It was at the same 
time decided that teriants who had held proprietary rights within 
thirty years of smnesation should receive occupancy rights, while no 
other lenAnt-right w^as recognised. 

In Oudh dre Government demand for revenue has from the first 
been noitiiFUilly half of the net rental Where both superior 

and inferior proprietary rights exist, the settlement was made with the 
superior proprietor or fn/uAddr. It was then decided by the settlemeni 
Court whether a sab^sctilement should be made with the inferior pro¬ 
prietor or not. 'I’he latter is called a sub-settlement holder where ihiji- 
was done, and his rights include the power of transfer. In other cases 
lliE right awarded was a permanent, heritable^ hut not Lransfctable lease 
at a rent fixed by the settlement court. The sub-set Llemcnt holder or 
liermanenL lessee manages the area tn which he has righti, and p^yw 
rent (which includes the Government demand) to the {ii/a^dr. If he 
falls into arrears, the faMt/dr may cither sue in the rent courts or 
apply to the District, officer Co collect the rent for him+ 

It has been shown that the proposal to grant occupancy rights in 
Oudh based on long holding was given up By .Act XIX of 18(18, 
however, tciranu who had pofisesised proprietary rights within thirty 
yc^r^ of annexiiLion, and bad lost them w hen annexation toot place, 
recciv«l a heritable, but not a transferabtet right of occU|>ailcy in the 
land held by them in the village or estate where they were formedy 
proprietors. This right incrudes protection from diction, except for 
nOn-|>ayment of arrears of rent, and carries with it a privileged rate of 
runt which cannot be enhanced beyond a rate 124 per ceilU below that 
paid in the neighbourhood by tenant* with no right. ^Vhen the 
revenue law was consolidated^ Acts XVII and XVIII of 1S76 granted 
a similar right to landholder* whcHc proprietary or unckf-propricuty^ 
rights were tiansferred for arrears of land menue* or in execution nf 
decree after the passing of these Acts, in ftapect of as much of ihc 
land in their cultivating occupancy at the lime of transfer as the 
lyibtrict officET might determine. Important changes were inlroduved 
by the United Province* Acts III and IV of i9or. Ex proprietors 
who octjuire rights under these Acta enjoy a privilege in rent of four 
anno* in the rupeer (or one-fourth), and by the latter Act the right was 
extended to persons whose proprietary^ or under proprietory rights had 
been transferred by voluntary alienation. The right aequired under 
these Acts IS <^l]ed ex-proprietory, and it accrues only in land con¬ 
tinuously cultivated by the ex-proprielor for twelve years before the 
dam of the tran&fer, or in jfr, or homestead taitd^ In Oudh means 
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knd which had boen recogntzed as ^^>"1 fir liad been cultivated con- 
lEiiiuDtisly by a proprietor or underpropfictor, for seven years before 
tbe (jossing of the Oudh Rent Act, rS&6. 

It bad been asserted tn the great controversy that there was no 
danger in Ondh of raclt-rcnting, ns the land was not fully cultivated, 
and tenaru.^ were in demand instead of competing for holdings. The 
jx^puLition hadj boa’cv'Cr^ been undcrestJ mated, for wliile in 1859 it 
was guessed at between 5 and 3 millions, the Coosus of 1869 showed 
it wa'i aliouc Ti-i minions. The extent of the protection afforded by 
the grant of occupancy fights was overestimated. Instead of these 
forming 15 to ao per cent, of the cullivatiriig classes^ they were found 
to number less than onfr-balf per cent. By 187^ the numbet of notices 
of ejcctmeriit of ordinary tcnftiibi liad attracted attention, and annual 
inquiries showed that these notices were being largely used as a means 
to enhance rents. In ifiSr the views eJfpresikKl by the Famine Com¬ 
mission on the relations betireen landlord and tenant tn Northern 
Iridia led to further inquiry; and the estate of one was 

^questmted on the ground that he hod enhanced rents csc^sivcSy and 
discouraged cultivation, and thus committed a breach of the oonditions 
of his which directed him to promote the agficulturoJ profipenty 

of hsj^ estate. The order was cancelled by the Gm^emnient of India ; 
but at the same time more inPormalion wus called for on the slate rf 
Oudh, and a careful Enquiry was made in rS&j-^. This showed that 
ihere had been a considerable enhancement of rent during the thirteen 
or fourteen years which had elapsed since settlement- In the villages 
selected tbe average incidence of rent had increased by nearly 45 
per cent., the increase varying from 14 per cent in Gondii to over 
49 per cent in Part^bgarh, There w'os a general feeling lltat the 
tenants should be placed in a more secure pofiition, and that tnhan^ 
ment should bar a further increase for a certain timCi The remedies 
to he applied w'ere the subject of much discussion, which resulted in 
the Oudh Rent Act of 1886. Under thl-i law all tenants without 
a right of occupancy obtained the statutory right to retain the holdings 
occupied by them when the Act was passed, at the rent ihcti payable* 
for a period of seven years from finit occupation or from the last 
change in the rent or area of the holding. After each period of seven 
years rent may be enhaticud within a limit of di per cent. On the 
death of a tenant his heir may complete the period of seven years then 
current, after which the landlord may make a fresh contract for rent 
without the per cent limit | but this in turn b&comctr subject to 
the septennial revision described above. A statutory tenant may be 
ejected at the close of a seven years" period; but unless the tenant 
Ls ejected because he has refused to pay a legal enhancement, a penal 
court fee of half tbe annual rent not exceeding Rs. is lesicdp and in 
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any case tbe new rent irifty not exceed the old by more than bj- per 
cent. 'Iliis Act has worlced well, though ii lias not enltrely prevenied 
unJtanoeiTLerLLs beyond the legal limiL In nuitiy cases enhance- 
ments huvt been borne withoutoomplaint wherelents were inadequate; 
but the tenantry have shown themselves ready to come forward freely 
where real injustice is donei and they ore certainly better protected 
than they were before. 

The judidal system in Oudh is separaie from that of Agra. Up to 
1873 the ordinary nou-rcgulation system premilcd^ according to which 
the same officials exercised dvih revenue, and cnininal |K»wersL In 
rhnit year it wtts modified, and under the Oudh Civil judiciaL 
Courts Act of Subordinate Judges and ^lunsifs 
were appointed for civil work. The Commisisioneis of IJivisions con¬ 
tinued to be Divisional, Civil, and Sessioua Judges till ApHh 
when Distnet Judges were appointed snd two Commissionerships were 
abolished. The highest court of apjicai ts that of the Judicbl Com- 
iiiissioner^ who was in assisted by one permanent and one tern- 
poiary Additional Judicl^ Commi5siciner+ District Magistrates^ as in 
most non-regulation Provinces, om pass sentences of imprisonment up 
to a limit of seven years. The princi|ml statistics of ci^dl litigation are 
given below. Civil suits proper are more numerous proportionately to 
the population than in AgrOt but tend to decrease while runt suiu are 
fewer^ but ore increasing. 
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[.^lecmaiii /AjvugA Oude (1^53) f Hoey, Aftffrm'rs ^ I?^/Ai 

(1SS5 and ; Irwinj Gardr^ ^ /itdi'a fiESo) ; 

McLeod Inncs, Ot/dA tn /At Mafinj (190a); Gubbins, 

J/jLr/zwVj fft OudA (i 3 s 3 )j &/ 1S57, 1858^ 1859, 

1861^ and 1S65; rthftJtg /a l/ffdfr-pnfpnf/ufy AiigAfj and 

J?tgA/s ^ Cu/iwa/m At Ot^dA {Calcutta^ iS6y}; C&^di/iOMs 0/ Teman/iy 
fnwf fff LflU* m Oif^AS* (AllahAbidp [88 jL] 

Ow&a Taluk (yftfjir).—Eastern id/nA of OsmanlbUd District, 
HydcraMd State, with an area of 47S square miles. The popuklion 
in t^oij including was 71,365,. cons pared with SS11484 in 1891, 

the decrease being due to ihc famine of 1900. I’he fJhA hoa two 
towns, Ow-sA (popu!al^on.^ 6,026), the bead-quarters^ and LatOa 
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(10,479), A grem conifncreial centre^ besides ijq vi1tii|reSj of whith 
26 arc I’hc Minjm river separates it on the tmih froni Bhlr 

a fid on the tost from Brdar District Near the vilbgc of Gharosi^ 
It miles e:wt of Onsa, is a small range cf hills. Tht land revenue ii^ 
19D1 was 1-7 lakhs, 

Owj^ Town —Head-quarters of the td/uA of the same 

name in Osm.tnAbltd Districtp Hyderabid Siatc^ situated in 18^15' N. 
and 77 ^^o^E. Population (1901), Malik Am bar, the Niiitm 

5 h^hi minister^ captured the fort here and named it Ambarpur, which 
was corrupted into Amrapur, I’he fort is square in shape^ surrounddl 
by A double wail and a moat all round, and is said to ha^ie been built 
by the DfJaipur kings. It contains a large gun, i& feet long, with the 
name of NiziLni Shih engraved on it. Most of the old buildings are in 
ruins, but an e!iti;msive underground building measures 76 by 50 feet^ 
the roof of which forms the bottom of a large cistern. An old ntpsque 
Was built during Aurangieb's viceroyalty of the Deccan, ^ appears 
from an mscription it bears. The town is a Nourishing centre of the 
grain tTadc.\ the exports being sent to Sholipur and Mrsi. 

Oxus (or Amou Daryfl).^—A famous river of Central Asia* the 
historic frontier between IrJn and Turin, which may be defined as 
the drainage channel of the huge mountain system whichT roughly 
speakingt is bounded on the north by Russian territory^ on the south 
by the Hindu Kush and the Koh-J-Hibs, and on the east by the 
Pamirs. A thousand streams and rivers contribute their snow^fed 
waters to form the great river^ whi^h rolls sluggishly along between 
ancient Bactrfa and modern Eokhim till it empties itself into the Aral 
Sea. 1 he source of the Oxus has been much disputed^ In his book 
TAi^ Pdmr'rs fde of //ie Lord CurEon states that the 

true source is to be found in the great glacier at ibe head of the Pamir- 
i-U'akh.’ln. TTiere the river, known ns the Ah-i-With 5 n, issues from 
two ice caverns in a rushing stream. About 25 miles below it is joined 
by the stream generally called the Sarhad or Little Plmir rfverp which 
rises in the low plateau Eh at lies at the south-weslern end of l^ike 
Chakmnkp on the Little PiLntin The nest important affluent flos^^s Inp 
also on the right hank, from the Great Pdmir, where it rises in Ijike 
\''iii:lorJa- This is the river which was assumed by W'ood to be the 
true [parent stream of the Oxm. It is commonly marked on maps as 
the PAmir rivere although the title Panja or Ab i-Panjay which the main 
stream commonly bears below Kila Panja, is by some applied to this 
upper branch. About 160 miles below the eonfiuetice at Kita Panja, 
after the river has made a great bend to the north at Ishkashim, it 
receives from the east» at Kila Wamarj the river which is known in its 
upper reaches, as the ^lurghSh^ and higher again as the Aksu. This 
stream originally eniergea from the eastern end of I-ake Chakmak an 
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the Litllc ramir^ &nd throws a great loop round the Middle P^lmirs 
otfi the north, as ihc Panja entirdes them on the south. Some authori¬ 
ties hold that the Aksti or Murghtb should be regarded ai the main 
fiver^ on the ground that the Gtedt name Oxiis is a corniption of the 
rurkl Aksu, that the entire length of the Akau-Murghab is greater than 
that of the Pjnjs, and that \l receives a laiBCr number of tributaiies 
in iis course. 

From Kila Fanja to KSmiab, a distance of ( 5 oo miles, the Osus 
torms the boundary between Afghinistari and BokhartL From its 
southern watershedi draining from south to north, the rivers below the 
c onlluence of the Fanja and Ahsu Murghab, receiveSp on the extreme 
cast, the Kokcha, whichp rising in the Hindu Kush south of Jirns* 
delines the position of a route oonnecting Ch-ilril with Faicilbjid ^ and 
lire Surkhab or KutulOE» which by means of two branchca—the Anda- 
rib from the east and the Surfcbib proper from the west—connects the 
Khiwak pasi and Bamiin with the Oxus, north west of KhinAbid. 
Proceeding west, wc next come to a series of li^rs which belong to 
the Oxu5 basin, but are either expended in cultiration or lost in the 
plains. These are the Tashkurghin, which flows to the town of lliat 
name and i% like the Surkb^U Important in connexion with great tmde 
routes; the Band-i Amir, which dmins the northern stop® of the 
Koh i-Mba^ and the S4r-i-Pul and the Kaisdr or Maimanat which 
have their sources in the Baiid-i-Turkistin, 

The 0 )£us 18 navigable by btwts of Itgbt dmught throughout a BTcat 
l«rtion of its length; and a flotilla of Russian sttstmers pti^ regularly 
during the summer between Urganj in Khiva and the Fatalbld Kila 
in Bokhanu a distance (?f nearly 750 miles. 

Oytiter Rocks (or Devgad) — A cluster of islands about a mile m 
length east to wBt. in North Kamiia District. Bombay, a miles wtst 
of Klrwar The north-west island, the h^hest, is 138 feet above the 
sea, and at a distance of a cable's length from the shore Ihert is a 
depth of seven fathoms. On the top of this island, in 14 49 N- Md 
74" 4' E., a lighthouse has been built, It is a round tower of white 
Biwnite, 71 feet high and aio feel above mean sca-leveL The light ts 
a fixed white dioptric of order 1, which in dear weather can be seen 

for 20 miles, * t 

Pa-an Subdivision.— Subdivision of Thaton District, Lower 

Uorimt, cutisiating of the Fa-as and Hi.AiJtcawE towmbips- 

Fa^an Townabip. —Township in TTmton Di5t«ct+ Lower Burma, 
lying between 16* 33' and 17* a6' N. and 97* if and 98* o' K, with 
an «ea of 730 square miles. It is a narrow stop of counlnr. ranmng 
northwards from immediately above Monlraem to the borders of 
Salween District 'Die Salween river crosses it diagOEially in the 
ccniit and in the tiorUi and south forms teapccttvdy its eastern and 
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western bordcr+ The populsttioti wk and 76 , 59 *^ 

1901. The people, who arc ntninly Karens, reside m 2J7 villages. 
The head-quarters are at Pa-an, a village of 2,351 inhabitants, on the 
left bank of [he Salween. The area cultivated in 1905^4 was i 3 S 
square mitesj paying Rs. t,64^000 land revenue. 

Fab .—A range of titouniains in BfltuchislSn, occupying the sauth- 
castem comer of the JhaJaw'.ln counlT)^ and the L^is Bela State, between 
24' 53^ and a f j6' N. and 50^ and 67“ 11 ^ E. Its genenU direction 
is north and south from the centre of the Jluilawiln country to the sea ; 
on the east tt is bounded by the valley of the Hab river^ ^nd on the 
west by the Hingol and its tribiiiary the Arm- Locally, the name Tab 
is applied only to the backbone of the range * but the generic term 
may appropriately bo ejttended to the whole nmss, w hich is in the form 
of a cow^s udder, the Khude or Khude^ Mor, and H&H hills, together 
with the Ijacfcbone already tnenlioncdt forming the teats. IV'ithin these 
ranges, reckoning from east to westj lie the Ridleys of SSnliu. and 
Katifiich and the Ias neh plaire The clmiruige is carried off by the 
Posrili, Hab, and Hingol rivers. The greatest length of the range is 
t^o miles and the breadth about 70 miles. The highest point, PharS-s, 
is 7t7S9 feet above seadcvel. The numerous limestone ridges geueiatly 
rise precipitously on their eastern sides* but possess a more gradiial 
slope to the west* The Inhabitants are chteHy Mcnpal Br^huis, with 
some Jfimots and Bhftkros in the south. Besides flock-owning, their 
principal means of subsistence is the export of pJsA 

to Sind. Olive grows in the higher jKtrts and acacia in the 
lower. Rich grazing grounds for camels, sheep, and goats occur. 
Copper is repor[ed to be obiainablc in the Mor hills* The principal 
passes are the lAr Lak, ChUri fiass, Birin Lak, and Jau IjJc. Towards 
the southern extremity of the rang^ in Las BeL% ts il^e shrine of Shah 
Biliwal. 

Pabna District—District in the south'Cast comer of the RAjshahi 
Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 49" and 24^ 
45^ N. and Bg" / and S9® 53' E., with an area of i,3j9 square miles. 
It lies within the angle formed by the confluence of the Gamges or 
Padma and the Emhmaputra or Jamunil, which constitute its southern 
and eastern boundaries, the latter separating it from Mymensingh and 
Dacca and the former from Nadia and Farldpurj on the west and 
north-west it is bounded by Rajshihi, and on the north by Uogra. 

The general aspect is low^ and flat- The head-quarters subdivision 
which forms the south-western half of the District is, like the adjoining 
portion of Rajshahi* an area of silttd-up river beds 
obstructed drainage, and marshy sw'amps. The 
Sir^jganj subdivision, on the other hand, more 
dotsely resembles the neighbouring portion of Bogro, in that the 
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drai nilgai is rtot so rpuch impeded by* the Mgh Uanks of deserted 

nver-beds, ^ ^ 

The river system is constiiitled by the Padma and the Bi£akwa- 
M/TPA* together with their inlerhtcing offshooU and tributaries- The 
chief offshoot of the Padmi ts the lOMiMAii (4 which flowA past the 
town of PJLbna. The Hurfisagar, which represenls the parttatiy dricd- 
up channel of an old river, is now the principal offshoot of the Jamnna. 
In its course it meets the Phutjtuir, and after joining the Baial and 
Icbamatt* ultimately reunites with the JamunS. The whole Pisinel is 
intersected .by a network of minor watercourse^ which rerider every 
part of it accessible by water during the rmny season^ and is seamed 
by deserted beds of large liveni which arc generally dry except m the 
rains. Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taime place, the nver 
channels perpetually swinging from side to side of their sandy beds. 

Deep swamps abound; but the only sheets of water which can ^ 
called lakes arc the CMAnAS BTl, which covers large portions of the 
Raiganj and ChALinohar iAanas, and the Bara, Bonapaola, Gajna or 
C.andhahaiti. and Ghugudah which are rcSficcUvely 12 , 6 , ii. and 


4 square miles in area. _ ^ j- j i 

The District is coverKsd by recent alluviuni, coitsisting of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine sUt consolidating into 

clfty in the flatter parts of the I'mr plain- 

n-hcre the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of North 
Beuj^ it is covered with an abundant natural vegetation- iJescrted 
river-bicds* ponds, and mftfilics, rtnd stTCams with a sluggish cuTrttu 
havu a copious vegetation of VaUhnirla and similar plants land 
subject to tfiundaiioii has usually a covering of Tamanx and reirfy 
crassea: and in some parts, where itic ground is inorc or le^ 

/fwtf is plentiful. Few trees occur on these mundat^ 

lands; the roost plentiful and largest is 

There are no forests; trees are few in number and often stunted m 
KiowtK and the waste land is, for the most |*art, coveted with grass« 
such as and Among die 

trees, the roost conspicuous are the red collon-UM m^n- 

turn's and the jaclt-tree {Ariatitrpui initgriftlia). The villages ate often 
embedded in Uiickets or shrubberies of semi spontaneous and more 

or less useful trees- ^ . 

Leopards and wild hog are Mmmon; the latter are numerous and 

of large sire, and * pig-sticking' has long been a favourite sport of Eurt^ 

pcftn residents and visitors. _ 

The climalc is very equable. The mean ternpcraturc mcreosca from 
in January to 83“ in April; it then reinams almMt extant till 
Septemter. and falls to Ja'’ in November and to 65 in December. 
The highest average inaxiimitn is 9^* in Apnl, the lowest aren^;e 
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mini mum 51* in January, and the avetuj^c mean for the year rf. 
Rainfall is seldom excessive; the annual fall average? 61 inches, of 
which nearly 8 inches fall in May, 11 inches in Kich of the months of 
June, July, and August, and 9 inches in September. 

Heavy floods occurred in the head quarters subdivision in the years 
18SS, tSSfl, and 1*90, the roads in I'ihna town were seriously 

damaged- Cyclones are not uncommon ; in September, 1871, a violerit 
storm swept over the District, which levelled native houses and fruit 
trees in Alt directions, sunlt more than 100 country boats at SirijganJ, 
and wreched several large steamers and flats. The earthquake of 1885 
did conslderahlc damage to masonry buildings, but the shock of 1S97 
w.%s still mote severely felt At SinJeanJ the upper storey of the sub- 
divisional ofiiee. the jail, and the post office were wrecked, and almi^ 
every other masonry building was more or less severely shaken, white 
in Pkbna town brick buildliqits were much damaged. Fissures opened, 
and sand wM thrown up in various places, while many wells were 

ttioked. . , . , . . 

Ciinningham believe that the naLcni: of Pibnft is deravx-d from tin: 
old kingdom of Pundra or PaundraTraldhjmii, the country of the Pods, 
who^ eapitftl was at Mahasthak in tbe adjoining 
History. pjitrict of Bogm, The recent history of the District 
bt praclicaJIy the same as that of RAjssrAiii, from which it was separated 
in when the need for a. more efficient ftdmmistmtJon was begin¬ 

ning to demand rccogninofu In that year a Joint-Magislrate was 
stationed at PAbna town; but he remmined partly stibordinate to the 
Colleciot of Rajshjthip and many of the landowners long reiaincd the 
privilegcp as it was deemedp of paj'ing their revenue into the Rljshflhi 
tredAury, It was not until TS59 that the covenanted ofitcial in charge 
of pabna received the full tide of MagistratfrCoilecior, In 1S45 
the subdivision of Sii^jganj was formed^ and St has since developed 
into by far the most important portion of the District. Frequent 
changes have talcen place in the limits of Pflhna, In iBda the 
krge subdivision of Kushtia, south of the Padml, was transferred to 
NadiSp and in iSjt the river was constituted the southem boundary 
of the District. 

Pabna is notorious for the agrarian riots of 1873 ; and though these 
disturbances were rapidly suppressedp and never assumed a serious 
character^ they are important biscause they Jed to the exhaustive 
discussion of Eeiiant-Hght which culminated in ' the ryots' Charter,’the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. Tlie quarrel arose owing to the purchase 
by absentee of lands which had formerly belonged to the 

Nator fUji. From the first the relations between the newcomers and 
their rjots were unfriendly; the xamlndars attempted to enhance the 
rents and also to cortsolsdaie customary cesses vrilh the rent, and 
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disputes arose over iho proper length of ihe local tneasurinfi-pole. In 
1S73 the lenantry bandeil themselves together into leagues pledged ID 
resist oppre^slonf which gmdtially assumed ihe form of a ‘no rent * 
agtiationp The combination spread throughout ibt District arnl 
beyond its limits^ and led to serious breaches of the peace. Prompt 
action was^ Kovt'cvcr^ t^kenp and itio disturbances were suppressed in 
a fortnight with the help of armed [>o]toc. 

The population of the present area increased from 112104470 in 
lEya to 1^310^604 in iSSi^ to 1,361^333 in iS^ip and to 1,430^4^1 in 
igor. The Sinjgan) subdivision is healthy; but pujijitioii 
the drainage is obstructed in the south-west of the 
Dialrict^ which was devastated by fever epidemics a quarter of a 
century^ ago and is still noton’oualy unhealthy, the vital statistics 
uniformly showing &n escess of deaths over births^ Deaf-mutism is 
prevalent in the Slr^jganj suhdiv'ision. The chief statistics of the 
Census of igor are shown below ;— 
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The two towns arc PaCNA, the headquarters, and StftAjoAVj. 
The density of popuTation is greater tlian in any other District of North 
Bengal The south.weal of the District is unhealthy and decadent, 
except in the Pabua where the growing importance of Saha, 

the teriuirus of the northern section of ihe Eastern Bengal State 
E All way, has led to a rapid growth of the pcpuladt^L In Sir^igatij the 
gj^atest development toot place In Raiganj (11 ^6 per cent), W'hcre 
immigrants from Chotl Nagpur, locally called ButOs, are busy clearing 
the jungle. I’he jute trade at Siraj^nj attracts a large number of 
up-cQunTiy labourers, especially from the United Provinces, The 
vernacular of the District is the diaket known as Northern Bengalis 
Muhammadans numbeT 1,063,914, or almost csacily th ret fourths 
of the populalion; Hindus with 357 p *^5 account for practically all 
the rematnder. 

The Musalm^s are returned chiefly as Shaikhs (^aS^oaa), Jolahls 
(S4,ow>>, and Kulus (95,01143)^ who are probably *31 the descendants 
of local converts froin the lower Hindu castes. Among the Hindus 
Namasudras or ChandHs^ with a streitgth of 49,000, coiutitutc the 
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most numerous caste; and next come M3los (32,000), KAj'usths 
{3o,oooX and Sunris (>S.oqo}. Of the whole populaticMi fiS-1 ;)er cent, 
are supported by agriculiure, 16-8 per cent- by Industry, i-i pet cent, 
by cortuneicc, and i -7 per cent, by the proresstons. 

Two Christian missions are at work, the South Austndian Baptist 
Mission at PJbna and the Tasmanian Baptist Mission at Sir3jiganj; hut 
neither baa made m uch progress in proseljiism. The number of native 
is onty 4^ 

ThtJ soil is- enriched by ainiual depcjstli of from the Padculi 
and Jamuna rivers, and b consuqucntly extremely fertile- No less 
than two-lliirds of the net cropped area b estimiltd 
Asrfculture. ertyps annually, And many tands yidd 

three crops in the year. 

The chief agricuUutai statbtica for are shown below, uieuit 

being in square miles:— 
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Rice, which is cultivated over an area of r,o8i square miles, 
constitutes the staple crop tbrouglrout Uie District, Of the total food- 
supply, the winter rice fotins about ibree-fifths and the early rice a 
seventh, while most of the remainder is furnished by cold-se^n 
second crops, such as puLses, which arc grown on aib square miles- 
Rally and winter rice arc sown in April and hlay, the former being 
usually grown on high lands and the winter and spring crops on low 
lands, hut the early and winter crops are sometimes grown on the same 
of land and even together. The early rice is reaped in August 
and September, while the winter rice is not garnered till November, 
December, or January. Of recent years jute has risen into the second 
place in the District agriculture, and now covers iig square miles. 
Rape, mustard, and other oilseeds arc catensivcly cultivated, and some 
sqgar-cane, wheat, barley, and other miscellaneous food-crops ate also 
grown. The cultivators arc prosperous, and aa a rule there is 
need for advances under the I.and Improvement and Agriculturists 
Loans Acts; but Rs. at.ooo was advanced under the former and 
Rs, s,5oo under the Diter Act in 1897-8. when there was a partial crop 

The local cattle arc small and poor, and there ia a great deaith 
of good future. Two up-country bulls have been introduced by 
Go^erncicnE for breeduig purposes. 
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Since ihe closing of the jule-mills at SirijganjK the manufacture of 
gunny ctEi£h$ and bags has ceased ; but in spile of ihe eKtensiie 
importation of cheap Eurapean piece-goods^ several 
kinds of cotton cloth itfc still woven by hand, and „ “tionr, 

as fecendy as iSgo the out-turn of the fine cotton 
and silk fabrics from ChoLadhul and DogSclit was valued at takh^. 
'fliese fabrics compare w^ith those of Dacca, rarasdinga^ Sanupur, and 
erthqr historic seals of the industryj and well-to-do p^^ople prefer them 
to machine-made cloth because of their finer texture- Fine gra>s 
and reed mats made of slMfid/t are extensively 

prep^ed, and are exported to neighbouring JMstnets, Pollcrj' an^l 
lirass and bell-nictaJ articles are also made to a small extern. I'htt 
Lountry [japer industry at Knlil^ has almost died out, killed by 
com petition w^iih the Bally and other iiaper-mills. In the siilage of 
CliJitiuohar thirty or forty persons are employed on the rnanufactme of 
Nhcll bmcelcts. Sikajganj is the chief seat of the juio-baling industry 
in North and 14 presses are employed there j there are als*i 

5 presses at Bizira. 

A Large amount of tmde passes through the 1 >i^tHch the agricultural 
produce of ne^hbouring Districts being exchanged here for salr^ pict <^- 
guods, and other Eurojxan w^ares, Otberwi^ the Lmde is aJmoSit 
entirely with Calcutta, The chief exports are jute* of which 7^,000 
tons were expKirted in r5oj’-4;^ ricev pulses, and mustard. Quantities of 
loose jute are brought frewn Rang^jur, Myrnens^inghp and Br^fia to the 
presses at Sirajganj, where it is pressed into bales for export via 
CaJcutia, The principal imports are European piece-goods^ salt, aiul 
kerosene oil from Cj^lcutta, rice from Dinljpur and flogra^ and tobacco 
from Rangpur. The moat impoinanl trade centres arc rAfisa Towv, 
SiRAjCAr^j, Bera, Ullpilni on the Hurftsagnr, Dhapari on the Padmiit 
and FftngSiii on the IchSmatT. llie chief imding castes are SahSs, 
Tint is, and I'chs, who are among the wealthiest residents m Plbiw 
town ; but at Sirijganj the principal native merchants are Mirwins. 
Seven European firms are engaged in the jute business at Sirijganj 
und two at Beri* ‘‘Fhc greater portioii of the Calcutta trade is 
dispatched by country boat Of steanier via the Sundarbons; but a 
considerable quantity of j ute b also consigned to Koshtia or Coalundo, 
whence il is carriod by the Eastern Bengal Slate Railway. 

The only railway which loucbes the District is the northern branch 
of the Eastern Bengal Stale Railway (metre gauge), which runs across 
SL5 south western comer for aboui $ miles to the termifius at SAfti> 
on the north honk of the Padml. Including miles of village 
roads, the Dislfict contains SSl-s miles of roads mainlained by tite 
District board, of which only 74 miles are metalled The many rivers, 
dffSr marshes, and low lands render it impossible, without very great 
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to corkstruct proper Taad:S^ aoci most ot Uiose that exist wre 
link more ihiin tracks. A raised road from Pabna lo Sira how ^ 
uver^ be □«<! througboui the year; and a idctalled road, 3 4 
in length, kiids fmm Pabna lo Bijitpur on the Padtn^. Most of the 
fhliitii are connected with iMbna by raised roads, though there arc 
breaks in places owing to Boods. 

These roods arc little used as trade routes on account of tlie excellent 
w'atcr communk^i tions. Ek^th the Fadmft and the Brahnsapuira ore 
navigable by native boats of the largest siao and aliso by steamers, and 
the Barai and the HuiisaEar by boats of 4 torts burden throughout the 
yearj the other minor watercourses arc riavi|j;:able during the rainy 
season. The Phuljhurj which was formerly navigable throughout its 
course, has formed shallows at NalkS and UVSixlra, which make it 
impassable for heavily laden croft. I he DhdnbSndi-ii which |tesses 
through Sirljganj^ is connected with the Simla and ultimately 

with the jamuiia by the Kita AM/, and with the Psngllsi river and 
the Phuljhur by the Telkupl AAa/-, these artificial channels are, how^ 
ever, navigable only during the mins. On the Brnhmaputra a daily 
miscd service of steamers runs between Gualundo and PhulcharE 
Ghitt calling for goods and passengers at scvenxl stations in the 
Distfict, and the Goalundo-.\asam mail 5t0|is at Sirftjganj. The 
services which ply up the Padm^ call at four stations, Na^^1'gTlnj^ 
Sitbaria^ Bajitpur (for Pahna town), and Sira. A feny steamer aided 
by a District board subsidy rims between liijitpur and k.usbtia, and 
there arc 63 other ferries of less importance, 

Fabna is not liable to famine 5 but in 1S74 and again in 1S97 there 
was some local scarcityi and relief works on a small scale were 
opened by Government, 

I'or general administrative purposes the District is divided into two 
subdivLsions^ with head quarters at Fa us A and Sieajganj, At head¬ 
quarters the staff subordinate to the Magistrate- 
Administrmtioii^ Collector consuls of three Ekputy-Magislrate-Col- 
Icclors, one Sub-Depuiy-Collcclor^ atid two In charge of 

the Siiijganj subdivision is a covenanted civilian^ assisted by a Deputy- 
Collector^ a Sub-Depuly-Collector, and a 

The civil courts are those of the fiistrict and Sessions Judge, who 
also pay.s quarterly vkEts to Bogrnt a Sub-Judge, an additional Sub* 
Judge, and two Muflitfs stationed at Fabna, and two Munsifs and an 
additional MunsLT at Siriijganj. The critninal courts include those 
of the Sessions Jutlge, District MagEstrate, and the above mentioned 
magistrates, Frequent dkpiiici arke in connexion with the possession 
of the A-aluable lands which are continually being formed by the 
changes in the courses of the great riverSj and these often culminate 
in riots. The District is notorious for both land and river dacoiiies, 
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and a lai^ which had been n terror to traders for many yt^rs 
brokim up in i^oo^ 

The rarly revenue histor)^ is ihat of RXjshaki District. The current 
land revenue tlemand in ^903-4 was 4-06 lakhs, payable by 
estates, of whkb 1*786 with a demand of 3-59 takhs were permanently 
Settled, 72 paying Rs. were temporarily settled* nnd the re^ 

mainder were managed direct by Government. The subdivision of 
real property has been going on rapidly; and there ate now no less 
than 53S permanency settled estates which pay less than Rs. 10 as 
land levcnue^ and 754 which pay between Rs, ro and Rs. 100. 'J’he 
incidence of land revenue is very light* being only R. 0-7-4 on each 
cultivated atre> and, although rents likewise rule low owing to the 
success with which the ryois have resisted enhancement^ the land 
revenue is only *9 per cent of the estimaied rental pa)iabtc to the 
z^fffSndSri. Kicc lands pay from Rs, a-4 to Rs. 4-J »ri acre in the 
west of the District, and from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 in Sirljgnn). Julc lands 
are rented at from RSr 6 to Rs. 9. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
revenue (princijiial heads only), in thousands of nipcf^ :— 



jftla-i. 

iSjP-i. 

190(^1. 


Land rmenne . » 



4.M 

4,06 




3a,04 

IC.49 I 


Outside the municipalities of Pabna and Sirajgakj, local affairs 
are managed by the DisJrict board, with subdi visional local boards- 
In 190j-4 the income of the District bmrd wiw Rs. 1,15,000, of 
which Rs. 57,000 was den^icd from rates ^ and the expenditure was 
Ra. i*i3,ooo, including Rs. 56,000 spent on public works and 
Rs, 40*000 on education. 

The District conlaim 8 mnas or police drcles and 8 outposU- In 
1903 the police force subordinate to the District Superintendent con¬ 
sisted of 2 inspectors, 17 sub-inspectors, 17 head constables, and 349 
constables^ arKi the tillage watch consisted of ^,331 
grouped in unions under 209 The District jpil at I'iihnai 

has accommodation for 157 pmonei^and a lock-up at SiriSjganJ for 34. 

Only 4 8 per tvnt. of the population (9 males and 0-4 females) could 
lead and wriic in 1901- The total number of pupils under instruction 
decreased from about 23,500 in 1S83-4 to 19^382 in 1892-3* but rose 
again 10 24,513 in 1900-11 ^hllc 26,184 boys and 1,398 
at school in 1903-4^ being rispectively 244 and 13 per cent, of tho^ 
of school going age. The number of educational institntious, ]>ublic 
and private, in that year was 660* Including ah Arts college, 64 
secondary schools* and 571 primary schools. The expenditure on 
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t-tlitcation was 1-75 Siikhs, of which Rs. 14^000 met from ProvincrAl 
funds, Rs. 3ijOoc from tJistnct funds, Ra. i,Soo from municipal funds, 
nnd R-S. 1,04,000 from fees. The cbkf educatioiuii insiitutions, in 
eluding A technical school, are at Pibna town. 

In r903 Ihe District coniained 12 dbpensarieSp of which 3 ha<l 
accommodation for 50 io-patients. At these the cases of 65,000 
cnit-paiietiLs and 743 in patients were treated during the year, and 
2,1^2 fFperatiofis were peTfom>ed. The expenditure was Rs. 20,000, 
or which Ksh 5,000 was met from Government contributions, Rs. 4 p« 5 o 
from Ijocal and Rs. 3,000 from municipal fnnds, and Rs, 7^^*^ from 
subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the iminicipaJiiies of Pabna and 
Sir^jganjr Duritse *903- 4 the number of persona successfully vacci¬ 
nated was 46,000, or 33 per ijooo of the population. There has not 
been much progress in recent years, but cases of small-pos arc rare. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, J/rr/fj/ihr/ vol. is (1876).] 

P&.biia Subdivision.- - Bead-r|nArters subdivisioni of Plbna District,. 
Kastem Bengal and Msam, lying between 33^ 49^ and 14^ 21' N+ and 
89* i' and 89° 4s' E.^ with an area of 8Si scioare milci The i^^pula- 
tion in 1901 was 586,749, compared with S99dJ*9 
?;Lil>division is a tract of silted-up river-beds, obstructed drainage, and 
marshy swamps^ and the decline of the population is due to the con- 
ife^uent unheaUhiness of the climatCi It contains one town, Papxx 
ftwpularion, 18,434), the head-quarters; and 1^658 vi] Lag The density 
f?f population, 665 persons per square milCt i& considerably less than in 
(he adjoining subdivision of Siriiganj, where more fivotnrahle condi¬ 
tions prevail llie chief centres of trade are P^bna town and SarAh 

Fabna Town. —Head-quarters of Pibna District, Eastern Lkngal 
and Assam, situated in 24* 1^ N. and 89“ 16' E., on the Ich^matt. 
ISipulation {i90[X 1 0^424^ Pabna wa-s constituted A municipality 
in iSj6, The income and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901-1 averaged Rs:. 22,&oo and Rs. 19,500 respectively. In 1903-^4 
the iircome was Rs- 31,000, erf which Rs. 8,000 was derived from a (as 
ivn persons (or property tax), and Rs. 7,000 from conservancy rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 30,000+ The town was formerly liable 
10 floods, but is now^ proteensd by an cmbanltment, a mile in length, 
along the bank of the IchamatU It contains the usual public buildings ; 
a sccond-cbss jail has accommodaiiori for 157 prisoners^ the principal 
jail industries l>eing oil-pressing, brick-rnakingt x^rl/poundingi and 
carpet- and clcpth-w'caving. The chief educational institutions are the 
high scl'kool managed by Government; the technical school at which 
engineerings suncyiiig, drawing, and jJiactical carpentry are taught ; 
and the Pabnu Institution with ihe status of a second-grade college. 

pflr ha Im^ l a i a Grecn hills’’jr — hilhrangc on the borders of 
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Trichinopoly and Salem Dtslrtcta, Madras, tying beCnecr. ti" 9' and 
11* 19' N. and 7®* 31' and jB* 51' E., due north of Trichinopoly city. 
Their total aru-a Ls 177 square miles, of which 105 are in ihe Musiri 
and Peratitbsdar /J/«jtr of Trichinopoly and the rest in the At dr iihk 
of Salem. They attain a height of 3,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and their greatest length from north to south is about ao miles. 
In shape the range has a slight rcacmhlAnce to an hourglass, being 
nearly cut in two by ravines of great sire and deiuh tii»ning to the 
north-east and south-west. Of the two ports into which it is thus 
divided, the nortti-eastem is the larger and has a generally higher level 
Ilian the south-eastern- A striking charsctcrtsiic of the range is the 
great steepness of die western slopes as compared with those on the 
cast, which latter arc rarely precipitous and are broken by scixml long 
spurs which project far into the low country'. J he climate of the 
I'aebaimalais Ls notoriously rnalatious. 

The ‘reserved' forests on the hills cover on area of 80 srprare miles, 
and consist largely of usilai {Aibhisa eiHoj-a), veitgai {Iterviafftis 
Marsupium), trtafc, blfttk-wood {Da/bet^'a /aft/n/ia), satidal-wood, and 
liamlMos. The minor products of the hills art myrabolBin* {T<rr/in'ita/ia 
CAeitifa); vembSJam/affai (Veniiluga tHadruspaiatia), a baric from which 
a red dye is extracted; <he fruit of the hill gooscheny 
t^^cnioia), and honey. The only largo game on the range are a few 


and bears. 

'Hie inhabited pijrtson ^ enlii^-Ty in the Musid fa/akr This 

3 ^ilkges—Vnranildii, TambamniSdu, and Kombai—containing 
in ihe aggregate hamlets and 6,|^9 inbabitanls. The peopk caJl 
themselves Klnthi VellUsus and say they migrated to lliese hilU from 
Conteevemm (compare the account of the MalaiyJilts on the Shevaroy 
Hill*) at the lime of a socfc famine. The crops they culiivatc do 
not differ materially from those grown on the pbio-s. There is no 
'wet' cultivation, but an unirrigated variety of nce ta mised- Jhc 
jack-tree {Artoitirput iniegri/aUff) is also extensively grown. 

The cullirtted land is divided into two classes: ul.wak 3 du. land 
■capable of being ploughed ; and puna/kbdii, or land which c^n^ be 
ploughed and the culdmtion of which Is carried on by g^in 
dibbled in among trees and rocks wherever a few feet of »il 1* to be 
found. These two kinds of land art assessed at S anna,* and 4 annas 
respectively per acre. The cadasttal survey of the hills is in 
\ forest road runs from the Turuiyflr- Aiiir road to the foot of the hills, 
and thence a bridle path leads to a forest resthouse on the plateau. 


the total length of both being 3 miles. -u- u iv 

PftChamba.-Vilbgc in the Girfdlh subdrvision of Ha/flnMgh lUS 
trict, Bengal, situated in 34° 13' N- miles from 

Glrldlh railway station. Population <19®Or 3^5 rachatcbii la ihe 
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head-qii:irtcr5 of tbe Ftee Church o! Scotland Misitcn to the Sanials^ 
stnd conM]n$ a dispensary and schools. An annual fair Is held here 
in the month of K^tik^ 

PachbhadrS^—Hesid-^uartcrs of a district of the same name in die 
State of Jodhpur, R^jput^na, situated in 25^ 55' N. and 7?^ 15^^ E.f 
about I miles east of the Fachbhadr^ station on the Jodhpur-Blkanicr 
Railway. Population 3>i94- The town has a post office and 

a vernacular school. The fresh*water supply fails nearly every summer, 
and water has to be imported by railway. The place is also one of 
the hottest in India, the thermometer sometimes rising to 122^ in [he 
iihadc. Five miles west of the town is the well-known salt source^ 
which was leased by the Jodhpur Darblr to the British Government 
in 187^ for an annua] sum of 1-7 laklis. The Government hospital 
here supplies medical aid to the people of die town^ The salt lake 
has an area of about to Equate miles rndj unlike that at Stcubhar, is 
not dependent on the lainfaJl for the |icoduclicn of salt, as the brine 
springs are perenniaL The yearly out-turn is about JS^ooo tons. The 
method of manuracture is peculiar to the locality* Pits of an average 
length of 2^0 feet with their banks sloped to an angle of 45° arc dug 
in the bed to a depth of aliout ii feet until the suhterranean springs 
of brine have been tapped, and these become Ailed to a depth of about 
3 feet with a strong brine, Ctystailijstion is promoted by throwing 
branches of the thorny furafioitutfi) in(o the pits os 

soon os the formation of an overset of salt indicates that precipitation 
has commenced. During the great heal of April, May, and June, the 
evaporation of the brine is very rapid; and as this proceeds and salt 
IS preclpUatedr more brine flows in until the pit is filled with salt to 
n depth of about 3 feetj which takes place m two years. The salt 
is then ready for removal^ ond^ having been cut out in sections, the 
crystals arc shaken off the thorny bnuiches and stored in obloi^ heaps 
on the bank. The out-turn from a pit av^erages about 370 tons every 
second year, and crop after crop is thus obtained. Almost all the salt 
moniL^ctured here is removed by the Jodhpur-Bik^ncr Hallway^ which 
has a branch line niiining from Bilotra to the worts. 

Ashton, 'The Salt Industry of Rajputana' in Jbumai 
Art and IndAisfsfy^ voL IXf January, 1901.] 

FAchet. — Hill in T 3 istrlctt Bengah PANcuin:. 

Pnchheg^.—Petty Stale in KathjawaRt Bombay* 

FachmarbT.—Sanitarium in the SohiSgpur /a^sif of HoshangSbSd 
Oiscrict, Central Provinces, attuated in 32* 2S^ Nh and 7S* 26' E., on a 
plat^u of the Sllpuri range, 32 miles from Piparift atatjon on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. FachmarhT is connected with Plparii 
by a metalled road, along which there is a mail tonga^service. The 
plateau of the Siltpura Hills on which the town stands, at an elevation 
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oF just over f<?el, has an area of 2^ squai^ miles, the greater part 
of ifliich Is covered irith forest. The census popiilRtion in March^ 
1901, was j,oio persons; but at this time of ^ear FAchmarhl is com¬ 
paratively emptyp it is probable that during the season the number 

of residents Is doublerL The plateau^ which is Government property, 
was acquimd in 1S69 and i 37 j,and soon afterwards the Chief Coni' 
misstcmcr oF the Central Provinces bc^n to reside here during the 
summer months. Its advantages as a sanitarium were first discovered 
by Captain Forsyth, the author of TAe India^ 

in iSj7 : and the name of the shooting bos which he built for him.' 
self on the plateau, and called Bison Lodge, is stiEI preserved by a 
house erected subsequently on the same sire; The name is a corrup¬ 
tion of J^anrA matAi\ or * live huts,' and properly belongs to a small 
hill In the open pan of the plateau in which live caves haii^ been 
constructed- There is some reason for supposing that these are 
Buddhist, but Brlhmanical tradition has annexed them as one of 
the places at which the ^ve PAnda\a brothers sojoumed during their 
wanderings. The prevailing roch is a coarse gritty sandstone of great 
depth, which succumbs readily to denudation; and the steep ravines 
and gorges that liave been formed by the action of water produce some 
strikingly picturesque pieces of sceneifn Of the square miles of 
which the plateau is com|Wcd, tg ate ctiisscd as forest. This area 
Is managed princi|7a]ly with a view to the presentation and cnlianct- 
ment of the natural bfitudes of iiccnety* The forest growth is generally 
shin and ititcn>pefsed with numerous grass glades of park-hke ap|>ear- 
ancc. So/ (S^fm rv^MSta) is the principal limber tree, and there Is 
also a quantity of Aarra (T^rmhft/ifi cifihv/a) and 
JdmAff/ana). Sevcml peaks fringe the plateau, of which the principal 
ore Dhflpgarh (4,454 feet), Mahadeo (4,56^4 feet), and OiaurSgarh 
(4^317 feel). Owing to its moderate elm’alion, PachmarhT edfords only 
a partial relief from tbe heat of the plains. The mean temperature 
in May, the hottest month, is 85*^1 and the maximum occasionally rises 
to over 100^. Still, except for a short period during the middle of the 
day, the heat Is never oppressive, During the second lialf of Septem¬ 
ber and October^ after the cessation of the rwins^ the climate is delight¬ 
fully cool and bracing, the mean tempK'mture in the latttrr month being 
69® The rainfall is heavy 1 averaging 77 inches annually» nearly the 
wiiole of which Is received beiw'een June and September, 

Pachmarhl was constituted a munldpahty in The munidpal 

receipts and expenditure during the decade ending rgoj tvemged 
Ks, 5,700 and Rs. j^soo respect!vely^ In 1905-4 the income was 
Rs. 28,000, including a Government grant of Rs, 22,000; There is 
also u cantonment^ which includes five square miles on the eastern 
or Plpatia side of the plaieaUp Tbe receipts and expenditure of ihc 
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ranEcmmcnt fund during ihe decade ending 1901 averaged SSr 4p20Op 
and in J9<S3--4 were Rs. and Rs, iipW3o reapecdvely* ihe Tortner 

figure including a grant of Rs, 6^00* from ihe Military Depart men! ^ 
No regular garriiion b located at Pachmarhip but a cotivalescenl depot 
is maintained for eight months in the year for ihe Rritiih regiment 
stationed at J ubtitil|>ore. Pachmarhf la also the site for a scliool of 
musketry ; and three ctafise* for the instruction of officersj each lasting 
fur two months^ arc held annually. 

Fftchora TaJuka.— T^/uka of lE^l KMndcab District. Bombay, 
including the petty subdivision or of Bliadgaon, lying between 

20* aS' and 2 q^ 50^ N. and 74* 57' and 75“ ^ ^ with an area of 

542 square mileSr It c^mtains three lownsp PacJioftA (pCNpulatioilt 
6,473), bcad-qmuteoii Naoar Devia (6,050), and Bhadcaon 
( 7,956); and 186 villager. The population in 1901 was 125,336, com¬ 
pared with 115,370 in 1891, 'rhe increase was due to immigration 
from Abmadnagar and other famine-stricken regions. The density, 
231 persons per square mile, is much above the District average. 1 he 
demand for land lovcnue in 1903-4 was 3-9 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs, 26,000. Pachom consists of a fairly wooded >allei% lying between 
the Sitmfila range to the snitth and low ranges of hilis in the north, 
lire climate is hcatlhy, 1 he only perennial stream is the Gimil, 
Irrigation is carried on by means of the J^mda Caiiab The annual 
rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Fichora Town,—Head-quarters of the of the same name 

in East Kh^indesh District, l^iimbay, situaLed in 20* 40' N. and 
75*^ 22^ E,, 35 miles south-east of Db^lis, on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway* Popuiatjon (i90[X 6,473. There is a flourishing trade 
in rotton; and the town contains 5 ginning factories^ 4 cotton-presses, 
a dlspcmiary, and 3 schools with 257 pupils, of which one, with 3S 
pupils, is a girls" schooL The American Alliance Mission has a 
branch here, 

Padaung*-—Township in the Shwedaung subdivision of Promc Dis¬ 
trict, Lower Burtna, lying to the west of the Irrawaddy, i5o|iarating it 
from the Amkan Vomn, between 18“ 21^ and rS® 57^ N, and 94® 41^ 
and 95“ 13' E,^ with an area of 1,019 square miles. The population 
was 52,073 in i&gr, and 51,712 in 1901^ including about 6,000 Chins, 
jiracrically all of whom reside in villages on the slopes of the Arakan 
Yoma* There arc 216 ^illage^ the head quarters being at Padaung 
(population, 2,260), on the right or west bank of the Irrawaddy, 
A good deal of cutch is manufactured, but only a small propemton 
of the land is under cultivation, owing to its hilly nature. In 1903-^4 
the area cultivated was 75 square miles, paying Rs. 64,000 land 
revenue, 

Fadavedu.—Village in the Polflr M/uA of North Arcot I>tsirici» 
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^^Eldf^lsv situated in ta"^ 40^ N* and 7g* f E. Fopuliuion (1901), 
'J'hia dMerted place one of Uie most interesting in the 
District. Though it now con tains few irLhabitiintSf tradition says that 
it was the capital of a powerful dynasty which for many hundreds of 
years held away sn this part of the couniry* Perhaps it was a chief 
city of the KurumbaSp who are declared to Imve been of old a powerful 
clan. It was l^i nnles jn circumfcrencCi and full of the remains of 
tcmpleSr rcsthousesj and fme private residencea. Its extent may he 
judged by the fact that the present ^-illages of Sandavasat^ where the 
tair or of the old town was hel<h and Pushpagiri, the site of it's 

flower market, are 4 miles apart. The place is tmdituanally declared to 
liave been entombed by a show'er of dust and stones which over¬ 
whelmed the whole of its magnificent buildings. Jungle now covers 
ulmost the whole area, 'fwo extensive but ruined forts siiand upon the 
plainp and another upon a peak of the Javildi Hills w'hkb overlooks 
the village. I'he tw'o pnncip;il temples in Fadavedu are dedicated, 
one to a goddess called RenukamMl and the other to RAmaswami. 
iTie former is the more celebrated, and is still visited by large crowds 
on Friday'S in the month of Ad\. 

Padhinn+ — \.^i]lage in the District and /aAti/ of LahorCi Punjab, 
situated in 31* aS" N, and 74* 4 «' E, Population (1901), 6*210. It is 
administered as a ^notiHcd area.’ 

Padinalknad.— VVcBtem /d/w* of Coorg, Soulhem India, lying 
between la" 6’' and 12® 31^ N. and js'^ 23^ and 75*^ 43 ' E.^ with 
Lin area of 400 sc^uare miles. The population in 1901 was 23*620^ com- 
lasted with 2&,iig in 1891. It ccmiains 57 villager. The entire west 
is skirted by the high range of the Western Ghits, including the lofty 
jicak of Tadiandamol (5*729 highest point in CcwTg, and the 

Perilr and Srimangald peaks. The Cauvery has its source in the north¬ 
west, and runs across the middle of the in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. The north is bounded in some parts by the Nujikal riven 
There is little atable land, but plenty of hilly grass and forest latul* 
with the largest and most productive cardamom jungles. Rice cultiva¬ 
tion is so deficient that even the largest farnis are not able to produce 
sufficient for their own consumption. The ryots in general have to buy 
rice for six months in the year, and their chief relLance has been on 
ihe produce of their cardamom and coffee gardens. Tavunad in the 
north-west contains some of the wildest tracts in Cooi^. In the forcslN 
which cover the w'ostenn declivities of the Ghlts are found the juitgle 
tribe called Kadu Mamti-S who live by Aumrf or shifting cultivation ; 
and the Kadavas or Bodavas, the attire of whose women is only a few' 
leaves, but these it is said they change four limes a day. The settled 
population of this nad consists almost entirely of Tulu Gaudas. 
'"Jlierc are many sacted forests called Devam-k^du in the which 




huve for Ages reirmincd intact. But some of tlicse rich tracts have 
h^Ti cautious])' invaded and planted with cofTeCta share of the produce 
being paid towards the worship of the deities despoiled In order to 
avert their wrath. 

PadmSL— ^The name of the main stream of the Ganges in the lower 
part of its course between the off-lake of the Bhiglrathi river in 
^ 4 ^ N. and 88* 5^ E, and she south-eastern comer of Dacca 
District, where it joins the Meghna in aj® i N. and 90^ 3.3' E., after 
a course of 325 miles. 

Fa diiiana.bham.-^Village In the Elmlipatam /oAs^i of Vi^agapatam 
District^ Madras, situated In I7°59'N, and Sj^ 20' E. The large 
temple here has much local celebrity; but Fadmanibham is cbleHy 
of interest as the scene of the battle between Viziarama RS/, of 
Vbiaiiagntm,i and the Company's forces under Colonel Frendergast on 
July to, i794n Viziar^ma GAe was defeated and slaln^ and with him 
fell most of his retainers and the principal chlefa of the countiyp the 
British luSK being only 13 killed and 61 wounded. 

Fadiiiufi 3 lbhapuram (/^i^ifl-Jtvrirwr).—Town in the Kalkulam 
of Travanoorc State^ Madras, situated in 8® 15^ N. and 77* 34"' 
Eh* about 32 miles south of Trivandrum. Fopulacion (1901), 3 p^S 7 ' 
'This Was the most important of the ancient capitals of Travuncore. 
It IS Surrounded by a square fortification, now fast going into ruins, 
3 ^ miles in circumference, constructed about 1757 under the super^ 
vision of a Flemish captain named De Ijtnnoy- The MatiiLr^jii's palace 
within is the most auractive feature of the town. It is the head-quar¬ 
tern of the Padmanabhapumm district, and contains the magistrate's 
and Munsifs courts and other public offices. 

Padra Tlluka.—Western ta/n^a of the Baroda firJft/, Baroda 
State, with an area of 196 square miles. The population felt from 
93,338 in 1S91 to 7jt59S in 1901. The contains one town^ 

Faora (popubtLon^ 8,389)^ the head^iuarters; and Sz villager, !t is 
a plain with numerous trees, bounded on the north and south by iw-o 
riverSp the Mahl and Dh^dhar, The soil Is mainly of three kinds: 

Or light red, blackp and a mixture of ihe two. The 
which constitutes nearly three-fourths of the whole^ is very rich. The 
chief crops produced are 3 ajr^^ /d/, 

cotton^ wheat, granv -i^nd tobacco. In 1:904-5 the land revenue was 
Rs. 3,94,000. 

Fidra Towfi. —^ Head-quarters of the ialaAa of the some name in 
Baroda State^ situated in 21"" 14' N. and 73^ 5' E., 14 mites from the 
city of Baroda. Fopubtlion (1901), 8,289. town is on the 

narrow-^uge railway line running from here through Baroda to 
Dabhoi. It contains Munsifs luid magistrate's courts, Anglo- 
vcmacular and vernacular schools, and a dispensary. The munici- 




receives an nnfltial grani of Rs. 1^700 from the Stale. The only 
industries carried Ofl ?tre a. Uttle cloUi-ptinting and dyeing; but av 
Fadra is ihe centre of a number of prosperoua villagea there is a 
fair aniotint of tradci end the titaikcl is well attended. The 
town is histodcaHy Interesting as being the place of deteniion of some 
well-known members of ibe Catliwar family; 10 particular, Malhdr 
Rao Caikwir was conlincd here just before he exchanged his prison 
for a throne^ 

FadrauxiA Tahsil.—Korth-caslem of Gorakhpur District^ 

United Provinces, conterminous wiih the of Sidhui JobniL, 

lying between 26® and 27^ 18^ N. and 83* 4^^* and S4* a6' R., with 
an iirea of 921 square miles. Population fell from ^05^551 in 1891 lo 
595„7 o 6 in 1901. There arc 1,285 villages and three towns—A mw a 
Kh AS {population^ 8,918) ; Padraujsa (7p03j)i the /aAsi/ head-quaricm; 
and Bassga^^ a (1^009). The demand for land revenue in i9o_j-4 was 
cesses Rs, Sfi^ooo^ 'fhe density of population, 
64 j persons per square mile, is about the District average, I'he 
extends from the sd/ forests in the north to the lichi w‘ell<uUivaied 
tract in the centre of the District. It is Iwunded in places on the 
north-east by the Great Gandak, which occasionally shifts Its channel; 
arid on the west by the Little Gandalu Smaller streams cross the 
tuA-ill, Rowing usually from north-west to south-east, l^adrauni pro¬ 
duces sugarcane, rieeT and also a considerable amount of 

indigo. I’hearea under cultivation in 1903-4 was 675 square miles, 
of which 86 were irrigaLed- ^V'ells supply ftvcHeighths ol the ireigated 
area, and tanks^ sw^amps^ and nvera the remainder. 

PadraunS. Town.—Headquarters of the ol the same name 

in Gorakhpur District^ United Provinces* situated in a 5 ® 54^ X. and 
^. 5 * 59 ^ Population {T901), 7,031- The tow^n consists of three 
parti, called Padraun§, ChhuonT, and SlbibganJ^ The latter Is now the 
chief market. Padraun^ was identified by General Cunningham with 
the last halting-place of Gautama Euddlia before his death; but 
the identification has been abandoned. It \s the residence of a Kurmi 
landholder kno^^Ti as the Ral of PadraunS, who holds a large cslatc in 
the north of the Dis^trict, and rnmnEains a dispensary here. The town 
is administered under Act XX of 1856* with an income of about 
Rs, f ,300* There is a school with 73 pupilisL 

Padwa.—in the Agency tract of VijEigapcdam District, 
Madras- Jt is situated on the northern slope of the Eostcin Gbat$i 
and consuls of a plateau with an average elemtion of 3,000 fect^ 
traversed by several hill ranges which attain heights considerably 
greater, Arma (SpSC^o feel) and Sinkram (5,300 feet) being the loftiest 
peaks in the range. The upper slopes of the hills are as a rele open 
and covered with high * btsan-grass,^ which is annually burnt by the hill 
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trib«. The of the is i^jSj square miics^ with a population 
iu 190J of 64 p 4J5] ct>mpared with 5^995 in chidly hill tribes 

with a considembic admixture of Telugu-s. Thc>' ii\'e in ip4i3 villages, 
'rhe hcod^irartcrs arc at Padwa tillage. The faAsU belongs almost 
er|iully to the ^ladugula, Jcypore, and F^chipenta samindaf'ir Among 
the places of interest in it may be mentioned the great Limestone cave 
at BoirOf which contains a Saivite shrine and from w^hich a stream 
emerges and runs down a gorge of Femartable beauty jno feet deep; 
and Paderu, the former bead-quarters of the /aMi and the original 
home of the Mftdugula saminJdrSt 

Fagan Subdivision.—Southern Subdiiiision of Myingyan Pistrict^ 
Upper Burma, containing die townships of PacaNp Sale, and Kyauk- 
i'ADAlfNO+ The htad-quarters are at KyaungUp adjoining Pagan on the 
river hank- 

Fagan Townshlp^^CenETal township of Myingj'an District, Upjjer 
Burma, \ptig along the Irrawaddy, between ao*^ S^' “^^d ao^ N. and 
94° 49^ and 9S® t6' E„ with an area of 58s square miles. The soil is 
poor, and chiefly produces early sesamum, pulse* and The 

population was 49p6a6 in and 56,971 in 1901, distributed in one 
town, Nyaungu (ja? Fag as Vili-ACe) (population, 6^254), the headx|uap 
lerSi and 189 ^'illages. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 150 square 
miles, and the land revunuc and amounted to Rs, 77,000- 

Fagan Village.—An andeol nuned capital of the Burmese empire, 
situated in at* ip'' X. and 94” 53' E., on the left bank of the Irra¬ 
waddy, tn Fagan township, towards the south-w^est of Myingyan 
Distret, Upper Burma, in the neighbourhood of the small town fd 
Nyaungu- Fopulation (1901), 6^354- The name Pagan has been 
applied somewhat loosely to a number of Burmese capiials established 
at diflcrent times in the neighbotiihood of the present villain The 
earliest of these is said to have been founded about the second century 
of the Christian era, near a village now known as Taungye* and was 
called Fugnma Other capitals^ knowm as Tliiripyitaaya and Tampa- 
wadip were built later, close by the first site j and finally about the 
ninth century the site near the present village of Fagan was selected, 
and remained the hcad<tuarters of the Fagan kings till the overthrow 
of the dynasty in the thirteenth century (rre Myinovan District). 
The ruins of the city wails and the traces of the old moot are still to be 
seen near the village now known as Fagan or Old PagarL In ancient 
times the capiial was guarded by four concentric brick walk, each with 
twelve ^tci A moat lay on Iti nortberrSr southern, and eastern faces, 
while the western side was protected by the Irrawaddy* When first 
founded the city appears to have been well watered and well w'ooded, 
as there ore indications that the roiniall must have beeu sufficiently 
copious for extensive rice culdvatton* The deficieney of the rains in 
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later times cati only be ascribed to abnormal deforcsiadon^ due to the 
demand for fuel esed in making bricks for the innumembk pagodas 
and other Teligious buildings for which Fagan is famous, 

'Fhe most notable of the tbousondii of shrinesj now more or less 
rufnedp are the Bu[KLyi pogodo, the Monuha temple* the Nan|siya 
icmple, the Shweiigon pagoda* the Nagayon pagoda, the Ananda 
temple, the Shwegugyi pagoda* the Thathymnyu and ^ulamoni temple^ 
and the Gawdawpalin* Daniayazika^ and Mahabawdi pagodas. Pyu 
Saw Tij the third king of Pagan* is credited with the founding of the 
Bupayfip one of the most conspicuous, said to have been built to com- 
memorale the complete eradication by the founder of a troublesome 
{gourd) creeper which had been found a serious obstacle to the cuh 
tivation of cereals. The Manuha pagoda, situated t miles south of 
Pagan, is reputed to have been raj.^ by Manuha, a king of Thaton, 
who was brought as a captive to Pagan by Anawnitn, the most famous 
of Jls kings. It contains a gigantic recumbent image of Buddha. The 
Nanpay^, close to it, is the receptacle of some firte specimens of stone 
sculpture. The Shwezigon pagoda at Nynungu i$ the only notable 
gilded shrine. Its plinth is adorned with terra-cotta tilcs^ and within 
its enclosure are deposited Taloing and Burmese Inscriptions of great 
historical value. It was begun by Anawrata and Hnished in 1090 by 
his son Kyan&Iitha. The king employed Indian architecU on the 
Nagayon pagoda (bulk in 1064), the prototype of the famous Anonda 
temple, founded in 1090. Thi^ latter i^ Fagan^s best-known shrine, 
and contains stone sculpture of exquisite workmanship and intercepting 
terra-cotta tiJea. Its plan, in the form of a Greek crc*s, and its archi¬ 
tecture, w hich recalk the Jain style^ are unique. AlaungsUhu, grandson 
of Kyamlilho# founded the Shwcgugyi pgoda In 1141, after the model 
of the sleeping cliambef of Buddha, and the Thatbyinnyu pagoda irt 
1144. The latter Is modelled on the lines of the temples of Northeni 
India and has five storeys. Four miles south west of Kyangu are the 
Sulamani pagoda resembling the Thatbyinnyu temple^ and the Gaw- 
dawpah'n and Damayaitka pagodas built by the fantous Narapada,sithu 
(1167-1204)^ His successor, Nandaungmya Min, built the Mahabawdi 
pagoda after the model of the temple at Euddh Gayi in Bengal* the 
only specimen of iss kind to be found in Burma. Pagan is a well- 
known resort for Buddhist pilgrims and foreign tourists, and a museum 
has been built within the prednots of the Ananda temple for the 
exhibition of antiquities found in the neighbourhood. Fagim, or more 
properly speaking Nyaungu^ was at one time a municipality. Since 
190^, however, the a^airs at Hyaungu have been controlled by a town 
committee consisting of three members, who In 190J-4 adminisEered 
a fund the income of which amounted to 6^900 and the expendi¬ 
ture to Rs* to^oooL 
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Pah-—PcKy State in KATHiAurAR, Bombay. 

Pab^su.—Tg™ in the Khuija fakifi of Bulandsh^ihr Dsslricb 
United Provinces, situated in 28* 10' N- and 7S* 5^ E-s 24 miles south 
fif Bulandsliahr xovm. Population {]90x), 51^03- Partib Singh, one 
of the first Bm^gOjar immignints, made it his bead-quarters. Pahisil 
ws-s the chief town in a maM/ under Alcbar, and at the end of the 
eighteenth century was conferred with a of 54 villages by 

Shah Alam II on the Begam SumrC for the support of her troops. 
After her death in 1836, it was held fur a time by Government and 
then granted in 1851 to Mur£d Ail Khnnr a descendant of Pait^b 
Singb. His son^ Naw^b Faiz All KhSn, K.CS.l^ beliaved with con¬ 
spicuous loyally during the Mutiny, stnd was aTterwards cofmimnder in¬ 
ch icf and prime minister of Jaipur State. Since hb death in 1S941 his 
song Nawa,b FaiySz AH Khfln^ GS.L, has served as a member of the 
Supreme and Provindal Legislative Councils, and is now a minister of 
Jiitaie in Jaipur. The town is administered nnder Act XX of 1856^ with 
an income of about Rs^ 900. The Nasvilb maintains a dispensary and 
an Anglo-vernacular school^ and there is a primary school with 95 pupils. 

Pabr^-^— One of the Chaube JagIrs in Central India^ under the 
Polittcal Agent in Baghelkhond, with an anra of about 37 square mites, 
and a population (190]) of 3.535- The estate was granted m tSts to 
Sllig Rim Chaube^ son of Rim Kishan of Kiliujur, hfaksudan 
Fras^^ w^hu jsgirdJr in 1S57, assisted the British to the utmost of 
his power. Ilis suecessorT the present jajifrdilr^ Rao Bahadur Rildha 
Chaian JG^ succeeded by adoption in i$& 3 , receiving powers in 1B79. 
He was educated at the R^jkumAr College at Nowgong. Of the total 
area, 6 square miles. Or 23 per cent-, are cultivated^ The revenue is 
Rs. 13+UU0. A small force of too infuntryi to cavatryt and 4 gunners 
with two brass cannon Is maintained. The chief plane is Chaubepur^ 
situated in 35* N. and 80® 48' E., zo miles from Karwi sSation on 
the JhIn5i-^[ln[kpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 878. 

PaJgah Estates.—A group of estates in the IlydembEd 5 taic» 

comprising 33 /aluJts dispersed o%'er the Districts of Eldar, Nander, 

Dsmjtn^bldi Guhiarga, Mcdak^ Atraf-i-baldo, and Ni/Am^bSd, and a 
few' scattered vilTages in Aurangttddp VVarangal* hlahbtlbniigar^ and 
Nalgonda. They consist of 1,373 villages and towns, with an aggre¬ 
gate area of 4,134 square miles and a total revenue of about 40 lakhs- 

Tliese estates belong to the representatives of three deceased 
noblemen, Sir Asmln Jlh, Sir Khurahed Jsh, and Sir Vikar-ul-UmarS. 
The table on the next page shows detaiU of the estates according to 
the Census of 1901. 

The history of the Hyderabad nobles dates back to the reign 

of Akbar. Mulla Jalll-ud-dtn, the founder of the family, came to 
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^lukiLph^t>^d from Lihore^ durmg Ui€ icigti of ilvki em|jerur^ His son, 
Muhammnd Bahamd-dlri Kf^iiiv was appointed head of the treastity 
at Akbar^bad (Agra) in Annoiy^eb's reign, Muhamntad Abul-Khftir 
Kh^n, ihe founder's grandson^ attracted the attention of Nnwab Asaf 
Jahp with whom he came to the Detcan, ajidj after having sen’ed iis 
deputy-SuUihdar of finady settled at Hyderabad- In 1743 

Was sent against B^pu Naik^ ll Mar^Lha chieft ^'ho was levying 
in these terniories, and defeated bim> Subset^uendy he held tlie 
deputy-Siibahd^hlp of Kliandcsh and Aurang^b.'ld- He died at 
Burh^lnpur in 174^1 leaving an only sonp Ablll batch Kliliip who 
received the title of Tegh Jang fTom Na^b Niiiini Alf Khin. 
I'iirtber distinctions and titles were bestowed npoEi ItiniT ^niong them 
being that of Shams-ul-Uniarap w^hich became the family tltle^ He 
cooipianded lo,ooo ca^^ry, which formed th^^ beginning of the 
forces* for the niaintai^Lnce of which the esitates were origli^tly granted^ 
Abul Fateh Khan died at Fti^gul wliile accomp^ying the e^|}cdiLion 
iigUKnst 'FipOs 4nid was succeeded by his sotir Muhammad Fakhr-ud din 
Klan, who received his gratidfathei’s name of Abul-Khair Khan. [ii 
i^oo he tnainied a daughter of the Kl^am, and thus the family became 
allied for ilie drst lime to the ruling house of H)'deilbacL Jn 
the title of Amlr-nKablr, ur ^ premier noble/ was bestowed ^pon him. 
Fakhr-ud-dEn Khh’tn was a great [latTon of learnings ^md a good 
inaihematbcianp being the author of a work on phy^sics, 

mechanics, astronomy^ &c. He built the Jahan-nunia and many other 
pabceSp and died In 1S55, leaving five sons. 
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I'he third son* Kafi-udHdlui KhAn^ who succeeded his father as 
AmIr-i-KabirT was appointed co-regent witli Sir SaliSr Jang on the 
death of the Nizam Af/al-ud^ula Bahadur in the present 

Nizam being then only thmr years oEd- This oifkc he I’tcld till his 
death in i&77t when his younger brother Rashld-ud^ln KJiin 
succeeded him as co^regenlj receiring the titles of Shaois-ul-CumrA 
and .Amlr-i-Kablr. 1 'he and estates were suh«etiueiitly 

divided between twu branches of the family, one represented by Sir 
:VsmEn JAh, a grandson of Kakhr-ud-dln KhSn, and the other by Rashld- 
ud-din Khan, who died in 1881^ leading two sufvs Sir Kbuished jAh 
and Sair Mkar-td-UniarA. 
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When the preia^iu iiLiained his m^ijurltyp he conferred the title 

uf Ainlr-i-Akbar mi Sir Aijni^n Jith. This nobkniari became mintvter 
of KyderftbAcl in and after sk yeon^ of oftiee retired in 1893^ 

and was succeeded as minister by Sir Vikir-ul-Umarll^ Sir Asniin 
Jah died in 1898^ leavini^ an pnly soiip Nawlb Miitn-yd-dtn KliAn 
Bah^dnrp whp is now the sole rejireseniative of this branch of the 
fannly. Sir Vihiif-uhUnmr^ resigned the office of minister in 1901, 
and died torly in lyoap leaving two sonSp Nawfth Sult^ uhmulk 
JUahlLdur and Naw'lb V\alE'Ud-drn Khin Bah^^dur. Sir Khursilied 
Jithj who survived his brother for only a year, has also loft two sons* 
Xawib Shanis-ul-nmlk iiafar Jang Jkihfidur and Nawab Iiiiani Jang 
Bahadur. 

Fail TahsiL^TijAyi/ in the Aniargaih of the Patiala 

btate, Punj^ib. 

Pail Town tor Sahihg^li).—licad-ciuartersi of the bahibgarh 
Amaigorh /tizamtl, Fati^ki StatCp l^unjaht situated in 30® 43^ X, and 
7^ E.p 34 iniles north-west of Patiala town. Pojjubtiodi {lyoj), 
|p5i5. The town is of some iiiniquUyp and trddtiion saj'S duit 700 
years ago some Hindu Khulttfs of the Seoni seedon settled here at 
the suggestion of Shah llusattp a M uhanmiadan/^^n In digging its 
foundations tlicy found a /wf4 or oniaiiient worn hy women on the 
feett w hence its name In 1236 the rebellious Malik^ Alfi-iid-dlfi jini, 
w.u. killed at Nakawln in the district of Pail by the [^artisans of the 
tiukan Roziyik^ daughter of Altamsih. In the time of Akbar the 
district vuis a. of SIrhind. 'J 1 >e town ia an jm|>ortant religious 

ceJUre, famous for its lank, the Ganga Sagarp and a [cin|jle oT MaliideOi 
Called the DasnOm ka Akhara. 1 l also possesses some fine building^^ 
and its position on an elevated site gives it an iin|Kising appearance^ 
Its trade is incon-siderablei but c^ountry carts and carved doorways arc 
made in some numbers. The town eoniains a high school and a 
dhppens,iry« 

Pftll&nL—Northern /ak$i/ of BlndA Distnetp United Frovincesp 
conterminous with the of the sanie name, lying south of the 

JumnOp between 35^ ja' and 25^ 55^ N* and &o” 14^ and 00® 40^ E-j 
with an area of 362 square miles* I'he population fell from 88r544 
in iSpt to 00^524 in 1901. There arc 131 villages, but no tow^n. The 
demand for laud revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. i ,49,000^ smd for cesses 
Rs. 23,000. 'J’hc dervsity of populatiun^ 222 ;iersons jier square nhltt 
is slightly aboi^e the District average; The Ken^ after forming pari 
of the weastern boundary, turns eastwards and crosses the till it 

Joins the Jumna. 'The tuAslI contain^ a good deoJ of light soil, and 
near the Jumna there arc deep ravines. In 1902-3 the area under 
cultis'ation was [08 square miles } there is pmcclcally no LrrigsUiorii but 
the Ken Canal, w hen conqiletedK wUl servo [lart of thi:^ /uAj/A 
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Pain^.— Town in the Deorm /aAsii of Gur^khpur iJisLrici, UniiExI 
Provinces, sitti^cd in 4:6" t6^ N* And 4/ E., on the left bank of 
die Gogfii^ Population (1901), 5,039^ The inhabibinLs pluiidert;d 
it Govertimcnt comnalsiHiHat Irain during ihe Muliny, in pumshcinint 
for wlnich the n^illiige vra:^ oonhsoitcd and be^ftovied on the R£jS. of 
.MjjLjtiHUlb Most of the inhabitants ore boatmen, who live by conveying 
truhio along the Gognt between Barliaj and Patnie A priniiiyy scliool 
hus Ui pupils. 

Paln^aDgiS.^ — River in Her^ arid Hydt^tribid. Pi^tiOANOA. 

PaittiKn T^uk^—Souihern fd/uA oi Antmg^bSLd JJistrict^ Hyderibad 
Suite, w ith an atkia of 453 square milts. Its population in igot, in- 
deditigy^rrj-^w'as 57,04 r, conqiarcd with 57,1^3 in tSgr, the decreo^ 
being due to the famines of 1897 and 1399-1900. The eemlams 
one town, PAiTiiAN (populaiioii, 8,638), the iiead-quiutcfs; and 14^ 
villages, of which 13 are rhe IoikI revenue in 1901 was j-i 

Likhs. The river GodAvuii forms the southern butindary, m>d the 
is composed of black cotton suil- 

Faithan Town*—hieada.ptaricrN of the fd/uA of tlie same luiine in 
AurangAbdd District, Hyderabad btate, situated in 19® 28' N. and 
75® 24’' E.+ on the north bank of the GodavarL Population (1901), 
8;,638, piuctiun, the Pratisthan of the andents, is one of the oldest 
dues in the !)cccaii, and is associated with many historic uicnu. 
Asoka sent mlissiunari^ to the Putenikos, who were probably the 
inhabitants of the country round this place, while inscriptions of the 
second century w.c*, in the caves lit Pitalkhara near Cbilisg.Lon» refer to 
the king and merchants of PratisihaiL Accotding to Pioltiny this was 
the cap]tat of Pulumayt It, the Andhra king (138-70), and the aulhur 
of the descries it as a great centre of imdci Paithoji is said 

to have been the birthplace and capital of SfllivfiJiano, with whom is 
connected the era that bears this name j but it is |]tobable that 
S^ivdhana is a corruption of Sfttavkhana, the title of the Andhra kings. 
Almost oil traces of the ar^cient city have disappEared. I'he fuodern 
town contains numerous Hindu temples with exquisite wood-carvings 
'Phe sect of M^bhau wjis founded at Faithun about the middle of llic 
fourteenth century. The tenets of this sect prescribe the exclusii^ 
worship 01 Krishna, ihc disregard of all taste rules, and a life of 
mendicancyp Sonic of I lie present followers of the creed follow 
ordirttry pufsuiEs, while those wliu adhere to the stricter rule wander 
atumt as beggars, clothed in black, RiTruu.) Silk and cotton 

jurtf and other silk fabrics arc iiiiadc at Paithatl, which is a trade centre 
of some importance 

P^kaur Subdivision.—Eastern subdivision of tiio Santll Parganaa 
District, Bengal, lying between 34® 14' and 24® 49'“ N. and 87® 13' and 
55^ E ^ w^th an area of 683 square miles. The wusicxn porltun of 
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the subdiih'isiun is iL s^iurply dctitit^d belt uf hilly countistrctching 
soutlifi.anJs; it contains suiul- cuUivi^ted valleys, but much of the laiid 
is rocJcy ^md bturi]^. I'he E^asEtriii |>crtioii is a fliit alluvia] counlry, 
wbcfc rice is largely cultivated. Its £x>pulatiun in lyot was 23S1643P 
con]|ia.red w^iih 230,256 iji 1891. It contains 1,055 viHagoSt of 
which PAKAUk is the head-quarters ^ but no tow n. The subdivisiun, 
which has a density of 349 persons [jcr square inilej contains [jart of 
the s|^rsely inhabited Diinan- 1 -koh Government estate, but the P:lkaur 
fM/iti in tbe east [s fertile and densely ^lopulated. 

Fakaur Village. Head'quarters of the suhdivlaion of the sanac 
name iit the SantU Pai;ganas Dislnct, Bengal, situated in 24^' 38' N. 
and 87° 50^ K. Population 

Pikhil Taiuk.—in War^gal DLtTict, Hyderabad States 
v^ idt an area of 1,320 squiru mites. The [lopulatlon in 1901 h including 
MX#rr, was 35,030^ compared with 36,719 in iSy 1. It is very thinly 
[iO[>Lilatei;i, owning to large forests ktiid a maliirious climate. 'Phe 
contained 195 villages, of which 3 are/di'fr, Niirsampet ^tiopulatioJi, 
1,803) the head-quaneni, 1’he land revenue in 1901 was i -3 

lakhs. In 1905 some villages were added from the U'arangal ia^uA, 
and the northern portion became a sepanite fahiA called TArvaL 'Pht 
Pakkau t3 square miles in area, is sititated 8 miles cast of 

Xarsampet. 'J’he nvtr Muncr flows out from this Lake. Rice is 
Lifgely grow n near lanks. The aboriginal tribes of Gonds and Koyas 
numbered 4^696 and 4^816 respectively in tgot* 

PAkbaJ Luke .—An extensive lake In PJydcrItblld ^tutCi situated 
in 17® 57" K, and 79° 59^ P-., in the FAkhiil fii/ftA of U'amngal 
District, and enclosed on the north, souths and east by ranges of low 
and densely wooded hills. It w'us made by throwing n dam across 
the Pakh^ river, which here cuts its way between two low' bills- It is 
the largest artificial pieoc of wutcr in the the length and breadth 
being S,ooo and 6,000 yards, while the dam is more than 2,000 y^uds 
long, and the water covers an area of nearly 13 square niilesh Several 
channeb convey water from the hike to some distance for irrigutioti^ 
At the centre of the dam are the ruins of a smalt [iavilion known as 
the t'Ai^M/ra of ShiUlh Khlr^. ^J'he lake abound^ with fish, utters and 
crocudilesi and the surrounding country contains game uf sll descrip- 
iloush The average depth of the water is between 30 and 40 feet. 

Pakhii.—An ancient sarMr^f di^^trict of the Mughal Mi^aA of the 
Punjab, now included in the lla^^ra District of the Nortli-^VesE 
Fruntier Provii^ce- Pokldi rioughty corresponds with the ancier^t 
Uras^ the'A^ja or O&tp^ra which Ptolemy places between the Bidospes 
(Jhelum) and the Indu^a. Its king was named Arsakes in the time 
of Alexander, lliueti Tsiang fuurKl it tributary lo Kashmir, In the 
K^ishmif chronicle calied the it appears^ tiuw as a 
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kingdnm, nonr aff tributar}^ to ihat State. Tn it \tiy Agror,, the 
llnL'Ecnl At}Tignipuni. In B^Kars time this tract was held by the 
Khiikha and Banibha tribes^ whose chiefs had been the ancient rulers 
of the country ca^it of the IiuluSt but liatl been driven out by the 
Gfban Suhflns of B^janr and Swit; and the tract derives its name 
from I'akhli, one of these oonqMororit, In the AtM-i-AAAa/f it is de 
scribetl as houndett on the east by Kjishmrrt on the south by the 
country of the Gakhars, on the west by Attnefep and on the north by 
Kator (Chitrtll). Under I’tuTT^ni ruk Saidat Khan was chosen as 
chief of I*akhl^ then a dependency of Kashmtr. lie hmnclt.'rS the fort 
of Garhi Saldai Kh.^n+ which was the head quarters of KhJiiV 

rebellion against Titnflr Shih. Early in the nineteenth century Pjtkhli 
comprised three dijstricts; Manschra in the south and souih-easU 
Shinkiari {subdivided into Kandhi and Maiden) in the norih-caslp 
and Bhri'Kand in the centre* The valleys of Kagtlnt Bhngarmangt 
and Agror were dependent on it* 

Fakakku Chin Hi 111-—Administered area in BurniJi, Sf^ Tiiix 
Hills, Pakokku* 

Fakokkri District*—[listrict in the Minhu Division of Upper 
Burma, lying between jq^ 48' and 2i° 50' N, and 93* 59'and 95" . 

with an area of 6,110 square tnil^ It is poar-shapedp tapering off 
towards the north, and is bounded on the north hy iho Upj>er and 
Ij^wer ChirKiwin Districts; on the east by the Chindwin and Irra¬ 
waddy rivers^ which separate it froiii Sagaing and Myingyan Diiitricts j 
and on the south by ^linbu District i the lofty hamer of the Chin Hilbi 
fomts its entire western border. The District Is divided into I wo 
roughly equal parti siat and west b)- the masses of 
the Pondaung and Tangyi ranges, which rise to about 
j^ooo Of 4^000 feet in the notth, and diminish in 
the south to about t,ooo feet. In the extreme w^i between the 
Pondaung and the Chin EiilU lies a long narrow valley, running north 
and south, and divided towards Sts southern end by a watershed- The 
country^ to the norlh of this diside h drained by the M)ittha, which 
rise* in the Pakokku Chin Hills, cniens the District from the west, and 
flows northwards into the Upper Chindwin Districtiajid by the Myitthas 
souiherty affluent, the Maw. The valley to the south of the watershed 
is for the most part drained by the Vaw river and Its nuiaernos tribu¬ 
taries. East of the Pondaung is a strip of country, x $ miles in width 
in the nonh and widening to 45 niilea in the south, Ixjunded on the 
cast by the Tangyi ha 11 ^ which run in a general southerly direction 
right down the centre of the District. I’he whole of it is watered by 
the Yaw river, which com^ in from the west, bends southwards, anti 
flows into the Imwaddy In the entrcime south of the District, Xonh 
of the point where the Vaw enters this strip is the valle>' of the Kyaw; 
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souLh uf ihis pnitli ihv rh^s from the river into ft mass of hilts 

mil narrow valleys, only the southern edge of which is inhabited to 
any extent To ike east of the central si retch of hill and mlley the 
country' >^ries considerably. Near the Irrawaddy and Chindwin are 
krge ilhivial plains^ transfortned in places into lagoons by the annual 
rise of the rivers. Behind these plains the surface rises gradually, and 
becomes more and more broken as it approaches the hills, the whole 
area being {ijid, jind water being very difBctilt to obti^in. Tn this 
portion of the nistricE is a sruftll isolated range running north and 
soulh+and culminating in the Shinmadiiiutg^ rj57 feet in height, about 
20 miles due north of Pakokku towm. 

The eastern i^oriion is covered with the alluvium deposited by the 
Irmwaddy and Chindwin. On the west of the Irrawaddy soft sand¬ 
stones of Upper Tcrtiaty (pliocene) age occupy a large area; they' are 
characterised by the presence of fossil wood in large quantises, and in 
the Vaw- Valley by mammalian bones. On ihe right bank of the Irra¬ 
waddy opposite Pagan the miocene (Pegu) beds are brought itp by an 
amidllnal fold;, and form a long narrow ridge running north and south 
jiciTallet with the river. It is here^ in the neighbourhood of YfinangjMt, 
that the petroleum area ls situated. Tw'elve oibsonds have been recog¬ 
nized in this regiotit occurring in the lower or Prome stage of the 
miocene 

The flora of the arid areas in the east of the District is of ilie type 
common to the dry zone of Upper Burma, and include? cactus and 
other Vegetation that thrives without much moisture. In the hills in 
the wes^t bamboos and teak are commonp and stretches of pine forest 
occur on the higher ridges, 

Barking-deeFj bears, wild hog, lenprds, /f/V or Asalftf 

^endaicifs^ and fiyawn^^ (biMsn) are ahvay.s to be found in ibe jungles of 
the District. AVild elephants often appear nn the slopes of the remoter 
ridges, and the thick forest? which clothe the hilt raj^ge.? arc a re.'iort 
for tfgera. 

The dr)’ part of the District east of the Pondaung is healthy, but hot. 
of ilie Pondaung the ntinfall is much he4ivicT, and the heat is not 
so oppressive; hitl during the mins dense higs arc frequent in the 
valkys, which are excessively malarious^ especially at the beginning 
and end of the wet seo-son. Few visitors escape fever, and the residents 
themselves are not free from this scourge. VVliat i.s known ns Vaw 
fever is of an even more virulent type than the w'elhknown fever of 
Arakmn, and frequently attacks those w'ho have returned to the ^-alky? 
from the healthier parts of the District. The cold season is crisp and 
pleasant; but during Aprik May^ ^ud June the thermonieter in the 
dry' parts rises considerably above roo^, as much as toy” lieing 
by uo mean? an uncommon record. A tuni[>o™tUfe of i recorded 
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in ih^ Pakokku cnurthoii!;r, tiftss so Fur been looked upon qk llic 
nrUkXLiniim. 

The minr^tll in the dry parts of the District h ll^ht and capricious - 
and here there {.■; niwaj'.a a great scarcity of water^ which in nmny pkec-ji 
has tn he cart<sd for I'he villages in the interior of ilie Pakokku 

and .Myaing Eorniship^i particularly in the latter^ have to dcpeiul alnio%t 
enTirdy on taiiks for their water-supply. Wttst of the Pondaung the 
rainfall is much higher^ hut the dfstrihution is uneven j the Kyaw 
valley enjoys a fairly ample supply^ while the Gangaw township receives 
somewhat lessi^ and the share of the Til in township is ev eri smaller. 
Theavemgeof the five years ending 190? was jj inches in Pakokku, 
35 inches in the central portion {Pauk)» and 4S inches in the Myittha 
valley {Ganguw)^ 

Prior to the anne^tation of Upper Barma, Pakokku wa,s only a small 
fishing village, and its was under the contml 

of the irsiH of Pakangyi. Though legends give what Hlitorr- 
seem obviously fanrihil origins for its name^ it is not o^en mentioned 
in old maps+ and the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers only cotnnienced to 
make it a place of call of recent years. Formerly all fiteamers called ai 
Kirnywa, 4 miles abov^t Pakokku, where erne of the bmiKhes of the 
Chindwin river joins the Iirawnddyp as for a long time ["akokku was 
cut off from the main channel by a huge sandbariki and Kunywa 
was then the main trading centre* In 1885, however, the sandbank 
dLsappeaied^ the river resumed its old course opposite Pakokku, and 
from that time trade steadily found its way thithert while Kunywa 
sbrank into an unimportant tillage* The nsc and gurowth of Pakokku 
have been fwrticylarly marked since the British occapatioa 

Under Burmese rule the Pakangyi c^umcspondcd with the 

present l^kdiku fU'ilrictp and included the nw^^hips of Pakangj'^ip 
Vaw Lemysi, and Pagyi Taik. At the time of annc.-tation the area now 
Fomiingthe District was \mi of Pagan and Myingyan. During 1S86 it 
was in a ver>^ unsettled state, as the greater part of it was dominatetl by 
the Shwe^obyu prince, who had been joined by the local Burnian 
ofilciulH the Kayaiiiji^nwN of Myingyan. A column wa* sent up in 1S86 
to deal ^oih the iMurgcnts^ civil officials were siatirmed at Pakangyir 
Mid two small pfintit were built Pakokku and \'esagjTt. The rctieb 
were restniined to a certain extent by a military post at Myaing^ but 
this part of the District was tint at peace till a post was established at 
Pakangyi. The Piigan District was abolished and the Pakokku District 
formed in rSSS with its head quarters at Pakokku. CTie Vnw country 
in ihc west was still unscElled even thdip being ovemm hy two of the 
Shwegyob>TJ pretenderis ndhcrcnis, an jnnueiiiial local official mlled 
Va Kut and a dacoit leader called Tha I>o, Both were got rid of, 
however, during tlie course of the year. 
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Old p^odas abound in the Iiistrict. The ttosI iwtEceable In the 
tYci|*hl)Oiirhc»od of Pakokku arc the Sbwegu pagoda in the tOHH ilsclf, 
the Tangyiswe jaw pagoda opposite Pagan on the Irrawaddy, and the 
shrines at Kunywa,SbinniadaungTand The hnit meniioned 

is supposed to occupy the srite of the shrine erccEcd by Alaungsithu^ 
king of PagaHj m'Ct the grave of his queen, who died in chEldb|rth+ 
Grants of urti/Af,^an land were made in rSSy to the trustees ui the 
'rAng)hsa'edaw pagoda, as well as to those of three famous imagefi of 
Gautama known ns the Sithiislim, the Shlnmatlaiing, and the Datpaung 
Myezu at Pokangyi in the Yesagyo township. 'Fhe Tang)iswedaw 
pagoda is said to have been erected by Anawrata of Fagan to enshrine 
a tooth of GautJrma brought by hmi from Ghina s the three Pakangyi 
images are of sandal-wood, and date back to the early years of the 
twelfth century, they are reputed to have been put up by Naia- 
padisithu, the famous warrior king of Po^n. They were removed to 
Mandalay in i 834 ^ but were restored to Piikangyi two years later 
Opposite Thamadaw in the Pauk to^vnship, on the west l>ank of the 
Yaw river^ ore two famous pogodo-S, the Shwepaunglaung and Shwe- 
moktaWj which mark the site of a small piigoda said to have been 
erected by nhamaihawko, king of Pagan in 109 r. They ivere restrsred 
by Karapadisilbu a century later, and the anniversary of their resEora- 
tfon in the month of Tabanug used to be regularly celebrated by a 
fi^tival till the time of the British occupation^ The festival Is now 
being revived ^ 

The population increased from 511^959 in 1891 to 356,489 in r^or^ 
^ « Its distribution in the latter year |.^ shown in the 

follo«?ng table;- 
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The table show?! that there has lieen a stighi increoAe since 1891 in 
the townships bordering on the fJhin Hills in the nor^h-west of the 
fhstrict; a diminution in the southern townships, from which the people 
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appear to Have moved to some extent to the better irrigated tracts in 
the north of Minbii i and a substantial rise in the norihHeast, which has 
liad the benefiL of immigration rrotn Nryiogyan and el^^vhere- In the 
valleys of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin ibe population is dense^ hut 
in the hilU to the west the villages are scatter^. Burmese is spoken 
by gfi per cent, of the people. 

The majority of the populadon i$ Ihirman or quasi-Burmnn. About 
6*500 Chins occupy the western to^ships in the valleys of the S"aw 
and Myittha rivers. 'I’he Taungthas* who numlwre<i 5,7&o in rgoi, 
inhabit the Vaw country and iitc peculiar to the District. In dress the 
men resembte the BurmanSr but the women are distinguished by a white 
f)etticoat and a dark plaid sash of cotton worn under the jacket roun<! 
the body from che^t to hips. Their dialect is distinct from that of the 
other residents of the Vaw tract, and contains words which have an 
athnity with the Baungsbe or Ijii dialect of the Chins. They profess 
both Buddhism and ifttZ-wor^hipp are industnouK, and make good 
agriculturists. No very satisfactory theory as (o their origin has yet 
been put forward, 'fhe Vaw,s of the syime ri^ion* who s|ieak or spoke 
•d dialect of their own, are now' practically indistinguishable front th^w 
Bumian neighbours. They have a reputation as magicians. Natives 
of India numbered in rgoi only [,997, Hindus pTednminuting^ More 
than half of this total are engaged in trade in Fakokku town, or l^ve 
found employment In the Venang}'at oil-fields as traders and coolies 
The number of persons returned as directly dependent on Bgricultute 
in 1901 was 2^1^494* or 6a per cent, of the total population. Of thj!> 
Humbert 50^56^ in the western htll areas were dependent on a 

cultivation^ 

'Phere are less than aoo Christians, of whom 106 are natives. The 
only Christian minion is tlutl of the Wi^kyans at l^akokku town. 

The alluv'ial soil is rich in the nv'emin and island laivd% which 

produce peas, chillies, tobacco* gnini, beans, and a ntiml>er of other 

vegetables. In the highlands away from the river \ ^ 

- , , - ... . . ^ 1 ■ * r j AETiculture. 

It IS sandy m composition, with an admixture of red 

clay and gravel!, and fit for ya cultivatipn only. The surface of the 

country is in general undulating and hilly* abounding in ravines and 

nullahs: leading into the iiirioii.^ ittreams. The system of cultivation is 

uniform throughout ihc DIsIttcl The fields are tilled with a four- 

toothed harrow, lengthwise once* then diagonally nivcci and again 

breadthwise once. After this the surface is treated with a three-toothevl 

harrowj first dlagEumHy^ then lengthwise or breadthwise, and again 

diagonally; finally the noil is mode even with the harrow stock. For 

paddy-fields wooden hamtws are used with teeth S inches long ^ for 

upland fields the length of the teeth is increa.seU to 11 inches. 

The crops are of the ordinary dry £one kind. EiiuJfyin (early) rice, 
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maize^ early sesamump and rico aie sown in May and June and 

reaped in Ucccmbcn For the AauJtfy/ nee erop opennions comnKnee 
in June and finish in January, while h (nn 1 let)t cottonp /(?ffWp late 
sesamump wheat, and gram are sown froTn July to October and reaped 
from r>ecember to February, 'I'he lost mmed is a sfKicialfy [mportant 
ala pie in Pakakku- Mai^e h grown to a great esttentp not only for the 
sake of Ehe grain^ but for the inner leaves of the sheath^ which are used 
as wrappers for chcrooEs, 1'bis sub^EAnce when ready for the market 
is called jV/p and large quanEititrs of it are e^^ptjrled. The (nr 
ifland) citjps are sown from September to December hi the rich 
alluvia] soil the rivcTs leave behind them as Ehey Eallp and are reaped 
in March and April. ITiey consist of v arious kinds of pulse, toliaoco, 
arvd vegetable^. The or hoc^saa-^n rice crop is planted from 

December to February in lEtw-lying inundated hollow.% and reaped 
in March and April. 

The following are the main agricultural statLsiics for t90^-4p in 
square miles :-— 
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The staple crop ui which covered 319 square miles in 1905-4, 

and forms the chief mcaJis of subsistence of the inhabitanls of the 
(poorer parts of the District. Rice, the food-grain of the people in 
the towrvs and the richer rural areosp was growTi on 157 square miles. 
Gram occupied 30,000 acres, tieiw'cen one-third and one-half of the 
total for the whole Province. Pulse of ittrious kitids covered about 
33,000 acres, maijie ^jpsoop And sesame m 32^600 ; and 4,900 acres were 
Under tobacco. Garden culiiv'ation is but Ihtle practised; Ivut some 
betel-vine^ arc growm m the Yesagyo township. 

CulEivi:Ltion is lieing extended generally ; but it varies with the rainfall 
of the year* and depends to some eittcnl on ihe manner in which the 
islands left by the river ns it falls form in the channel. This island 
lami is eagerly ^iriiight by the villagerri for the cultivation of rice, maue, 
wheat, tobacco, and vanous kinds of vigetahlcs, and diffens from year 
to yvar in posiEion and eittent. The local cultivators do ntrthtng to 
improve the quality of their crops, and there has been no experimental 
cultivDiticm to speak of in the District^ American maire was grown for 
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a lim^ teniativelyi but the busk nrr>ved too ctiow ftir chprfKit-Cfivent, 
Virginia md H&vana tribaoco h^vc also been tried in soiiie patts bot 
can cnn\mand no rEiarkel value, as the flavour is disliked by ihe 
Bnrmsins, Advaticcs an; made under the Agficruliurists' [^ns Act 
to villagers nrho have lost their plough cattle by disease^ or have 
suffered in consequence of a had harvesL The people appear fully 
to understand and appreciate the advantages in be denved from these 
loans, which during the past few years have a\-eroge<l about rOtOpQo 
annitally, 

Tlfccre are m s|jeclal breeds of cattle or other live stock; but the 
District products fairly (ftKaJ beasts^ and alKmt 500 head i*f cattle are 
e)(}>ortcd annually to lajwcr Burma, where they are readily Kold for 
high prices. Ko special gracing grounds are set a|>an for cattle, the 
jungles near the villages supplying all that is needed for the greater 
part of the year+ though in the intprior where fffcddcr and water ore 
scarce, the feeding and watering of the live-stock is by no means an 
easy matter in the hot season. 

Channels or canals are dug by the villagers to irrigate llveir fields 
from the beds of the Yaw' and Myittha rivers. The level of the streauiis 
is raised by means nf a dam constnicted of branches of trees and pbilcd 
l^mboci work, and plastered o^ier with mud and atones. The slream 
may carrj’ away the dam from ttme to time^ but the agncultuml com- 
munity re^rect the olistniction* each cultivator who has inigable 
land suijscribiug his quota of labour. An artificial waier-wEy, knowTi 
as the Saw was constructed in the Vcsagj'o township by the 

people about forty years ago^ to let the WTiter from the Cbindwin river 
on to their land-'^* It was in time neglected and allowed to silt up, but 
on a representation from tire villagers in 190J a portion of it was redipg 
near Pnkangyi with salisfactory reftiilts. IhLs canal irrigates a large 
natural depreiision nhotit 8 miles by eistending near the river from 
V'csagyn to Kunywa in the Pakokku township. 'Panks and wells are 
not utiiij^cd for irrigation purposes The area irrigatetl in 1903-4 was 
22 square miles, practically all rice land, of which 19 square miles drew 
their supplies from primte canalFs. Alnml two-thirds of the irrij^ted 
area lies in the Pauk and Saw townships, the rest licing situaled for Hie 
mty^X port in Ves.ig)'0 and Seikpyu. 'Iljere are fisheries in the Pakokku, 
Seikpyu, and V'esagj'o lowiiships, formed by the overflow from ihc 
Irrawaddy and the riiindwin. 'rhey fnrni^h most of the fishery^ 
revenuCi which in 1903-4 amounted to nearly iJ,ooo. 

In the htyaing and Pakoktu townships, and over the gr»ter part 
of the Seikp}m township, forest vegetation is not prolifia What there 
is belongs to the class generally known as dry forest. Forests 
with stunted and scrubby growib. Farther to the 
north and west lire forest passes gradually iniui the upper mked class. 
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and hecomts moistcr, but is dotttxl with pfltc:hcs t*f iffgj'fff 
smtftftiffs)* In the dminAgc flf the Vaw, teak \s plenliful not onljf^ on 
the lower itlopes of the Chin dills, hui also on the watershed of the 
Yaw' and Maw rivers and on the Pondaut'i^^ ninge north of 3 30'^ N. ^ 
natural r^onOFfttioni however^ is not good. All over this area cutch 
1^ plentiful, and padtlff^^ {r/erjt^arfias rWiVwj) is well represcnlet]. 
A noticeable feature of the foresEs is the iHevaJenoe of 

{Tfrm/ntf/m 0 /mri}. The Gangaw forests Eo the east i>f the Maw 
and ^^yittha rivers are very rich in leak; hut to the west of these 
streams large stretches of ifnfamg- or forest occur, and teak is 

confined to the beds of the streams. cutcb, and 

{Xy/ia do/oArr/armis) are ptentiful in the Gangaw subdivision, and pines 
are found in places on the hills^ Throughout the IXsldci 
(D^rndraiidamifS s/nffHi) is the prevailing hamboo, but H/f and 
(BamAma fiafymar;AAtt) are found here and there on the moistcr slopes. 
The ^^aw and Myittha are useful for floating timber ; hut the Vaw, 
fjwing m silting in its lower r!^ches+ is very unc«rtain+ The EoriiNl 
division contains. 1,266 s^^uare miles of * reserved,^ 51 of protected, and 
2^585 of undassed forest. Of the ^reserved' forest, 115 square miles 
arc in the Chin Hills outside the limits of the District. The gross 
forest receipts in 190^-4 were Rs, 1,22,000, and the net revenue 
Rsr 563 ooo. 

Eanh>dil is found in w^orfcable quantities at Venang>^at on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy, almost opposite Pagan, and has also been 
traced in small deposits elsewhere in the District. 

Hiperals. Vetiang^'at oil-welU were worked until twelve 

years ago by a few^ Burmans. AVtimen then did most of the c?clrac- 
tion^ while men performed the necessary digging; hut the process 
was clumsy and the out-turn InconsideTable. n’hc nil-bearing tract 
has since that date been aurv'eyed. and divided into blocks, each one 
mile squanj. The oil-fields at Venangj^al are now being worked 
by three concerns, w'hose total working staffs cemsist of about 
20 Europeans and 600 Burman.s and nativ'es of India^ In atl, 32 
bkicks are at present held by (be Burma Oil Company under leases 
from Government, 11 by the Rangoon, and 8 by the Minbu Oil 
Company. Prospecting licences have also been granted to the Minhu 
and Burma Oil Com pan its and lo others. The royalty paid in 
T90T-2 on the oil extracted amounted to Rs. 1,43,000. ITie indUfiEry 
is expanding rapidly^ and in 1903-4 the petroleum revenue had 
risen to Rs. 3,g3,oooH Coal crops out at many places on both sides 
of the Pondaung range and also rvear Myaing, but all the seams 
are tcxi shallow to be worth working. There are salt spring?; near 
Vemytt, about ly miles west of Pakokku, near Pindaung, west of 
Fauk, and at severaJ places in the Vaw country ; but the out-turn 
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\s insignificaJit. Sandstoin: is (|uurrii;d ai Tiiungu near the Shiii' 
ntiidiiungh 5Uid ^Ltatite in the ncighbourhtxKl of Saw. 'the ftirruer 
jselda a ru>TiUy of R-‘i. t^ooo to Govtmnieiit aiiiiijalLy+ Sandstone 
from tho 'Faungu quarries Lj* found all ovtrr raltokku, and in many 
adjacent Ihstricts, lu the form of paving^aloneSj well-copings, pagoda 
om^mients, troughs, and the like* There are steatite or soa^islone 
quardcs on the Kadin streaiii ftbont 6 miles we^t of Saw, They 
uxc difhcuk of access and arc now^ being worked by a itiitive of Indiit. 
Kear M^-aing are traces of old iron-workings, but the ore is not 
judged worth u.vtiracting now. Iron used to tic! mined tit Tonbti netir 
Chaung^ong)! in the M^'aing township, and also at Totibo in the 
“VVetthet circle of the Tilin township; and an aLtem|jt has been made 
to revive the iron indusiry at the latter placei hut without succe^ 
Gold-washilig on a snmll wide w’is carried on up lo the time of 
anne?cation tn the Bahon stream at Chaung^ongyi in the north of 
the District. 

The princi|>al handicrafts are boat-building at TiikofcltUr and cart 
building at Myotlia in the Myaing townshijt. H‘hc boat building 
industry is very eatensivei and supplies the wants 
of a good many of the Irrawaddy population, cum muni cations* 
Myotha furnishes carts to the whole of Fokokku, 
as well as lo adjacent areas. Band Ticc-uulb and brass-work are 
turned out at Pakokku town, and cotton^ atid silk weaving is carried 
on to some extent in various pstrU of the District. 'I'he Jiilk industty 
is mainly in the hands of the I'aungthas and Oiina of the Oangaw 
subdivision, but is not profitable, as the silk tlirried out ts coarse 
arid inferior in quality to tiuil imported from Mundalayi 1 he dyeing 
and weaving of the well-known Yaw waistclcihs is, however^ carried 
to the length of a fine art, for which the |)cople in those parts of 
the Dfstrict are famous all over Burma, iiilk as well as Ci^tton 
enters into the ctimpositbn of these gurmcr^UR The dark-blue dye 
lluii fomTs one of their chief characierisiics is prepared from a plant 
of the indigo species which is cultivated locally. The iirincS^i^ 
products of the bntss-w'otkers of Pakokku arc small bells and lime- 
bo,NcSp made of difTcreiU alloys of bra^ variously arranged. V\ljen 
ready for the fuuil jirta^css they arc placed in a heated t^lhen vessel 
underground, when the cohair of the various aUoys iK-conics changed, 
apparently by oxidifatiuiii llie result bciltg a neat inlaid pattern, 
binulur work also produced in alloys of gold or silver; but there 
h iJu ready unirket for it, and the workers cannot alTcird lo sink 
capital in unsold goods. Pottery and woodH^fti^ing are auried on 
at Fakokku town, but not lo any great cxlcnE. A good deid of 
mat^weaving is done^ but only for local use. 'ITie jaggery itidustry is 
art imjioriani one. Jaggery sugar is inanufaciured by boilir\g down the 
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unfurnit^ntcd juice of ihy iDddv-pdlni;}> which abound in thy drier 
arca.s. Th^ iiinle itcca are ihe first to be Lapped, In Febrimry iind 
Jiikircli- In Mwy iho treesf begin to fruit and thetr sap Ls 

tliuii drawn oE l‘hurc is an oil refincf>‘ at Vetnwii^^E, wurkod by 
the Hufftia Oil LVnipany, and anoihcr at Kywodc village in the 
Pakoktu lownshiiv owned by a BumiiUi. 

All the trade of the Va^v country and a gtjod deal of that of the 
Chindwii^ ^-aJley pus^ throui^h Pakokku. The princijml exports are 
ti miser, hides, petroleum^ cutch,, vtntf/v/ (the leaves nr cuvoring of 
the maize cob)^ and jaj^trry. Timber,, petroieum» and bidts are sent 
to Rangoon for expirtution ; cutch and jraurfiri to [jower Burma for 
consumption, 'J'he principal impom are cleaned ricej and 

salted fish from Ltiwer Bumia^ and foreign Siilt from Rango^iiu 'rhe 
centre of trade is l^akukku lowiij whence goods are shi[>|K:d by the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla steanters or distributed overland through the Dis- 
sHcb A ccTlain anrouiiiit uf bartering goes un between the Chins 
and the |H:op]e of the plains, be^wax, honey, tac, and a kind of cane 
called ii*amv€ being exchanged for salt, fow'b, and Hurin^e: cotton 
blankets. 

I'here arc no raibsay lines. 'Hie chief roads maintained from 
IVovincial funds are ; the Pakokkti-Kiin road, 166^ miles; the Artw'- 
XigLit road (^w lu Kjtwtoii), 43 miica ; the Hakiii Kan rciyid {froiii 
\ tshin camp to Kiuih I miles ; the Saw-Kyetdicdaung mule track, 
[gmilcx; the Pauk-Yawdw'in fuad, 53 miles; the P.ikukku-Myaing 
road {vLa Kaing)^ 26 niiJet; the PakokkuA'es^igyo rixid, 26 miles ; 
and the Alindat-^kan Kanpetlet mule tnu-k, 32 miles. 'Phose main¬ 
tained from the District fund include tlie Kanlibi-Myitchc road, 
J4 luitei: the Pakokku-IJngHdaw road, 37 miles; the Myaing-Linga- 
daw fufldi r 3 the "^"esagyu-yngwdaw' roeid, 17 miles; and 

the Wadin-Sin^ein mad, 15 miles. ' AIJ tliuse are unincialled, but 
bridged and drained. The Irraw^iddy, the Chtndwin, and the Myittha 
are all navigable ivaierway^. The M^itiha is navigjable by country' 
boatx during the greater part of the year, from the Chindw in river 
up to Minywa a little south of i.j;ing;iw, and occasionally boats gti 
still farther on into the stream up to s village called Kinban. 

The distance from Kalcwa (at the mouth of the AFyluhii in the Up|H;r 
Chind win Di^ktrict) to ]V[inywu i$ aljout iSo miirrs by riv'er, and 
from Minywa to Kinbajl about 15 miles* 'J’he stearnens of the 
Irrawaddy Molilla Com|iany ply regularly on the Irraw^addy and the 
Chindwin. 'rhe cajireiss hoau call at Pakokku town twice a week, 
and a steam feny runs daily between Pakokku and Myingyan. The 
Chindwin steamers leave Pakukku for Kindat weekly, and for Mon3-wa 
twice a w'liek- 

'I’hoggh the eaxtcni half of die DUtricl fs a typical stretch uf dry 
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Kunis cauiUr^'i Lhtrti ii llD Jixord gf tby oocurrciioe uf any 
fidDiIne- Scarcity scnictinicti been n^peiieiKed i indL^‘d+ w(stn 
ff.'-gjgrd h liad lo the nature of the tuinfull in the intern trAct^ 
an (xxa-vioiial failure of crops curtiing to drought i* inevitable, but 
any distiobs in the [t^iSt it has been found possible to meet by meam» 
of a remission of taxaiionp 

I'^or administrative {>urj>oses the District is divided iitto tlnrec sub' 

divisiotUi: Takokkn, comprising the F.^kokku, Yi^^^agyOj and Mvaixo 

Eownshliiii; I^auk, comiUT^ing the PauKj Saw and **_, .* ., 

* ; ; j ' .-L AdniimfitrtUpn, 

bKlKfVU townships; atid Giuigiiw, conipnwng the 

GaJi'cavi' and Tti.iN EOwnshiiiet. '['he hcjidHi^uiirteis sEaiT is of the 

usual type. The Public Works divi^aon, with head^quarters at Pakokku, 

includes the Pitkokku Chin llilb, there being two subdivisions within 

tht; District, Pakokku and Pank. The Yaw Forest division, with 

he-^dni^uartcrs nt l^akokku, also includes dse Pakokku Chin Hills* 

An assistant commandant of milisary ladjce is stationed at Pakokku. 

'J’he imasairy offieerp l^akokkuj is sdso additional judge of the 
Pakokku townshiii court, but there are no s^^ecially ap^jointed judicial 
officers; the Distfict oMoers — Deputy-Conimbsionct and subdivisiorud 
and township uflicers—(M^rfonn judicial in addition to CAecutivc dutieSi 
'i he crime of the District presents no special features. 

The revenue of Pakokku under Bnrtiicse rule consisted almost 
entirely of f/mi/nutfetla. Royal lands it is true, soiiiclimes |iaid rent, 
hut little of it ever reached iht royal cofTers at Mandalay. I’he 
rcvornic now levied on suite land is assessed at a share of the lalue 
of the |jroduce of different kind^ of crojis—rice at one-lifth iindj{m.*ar 
at onc'etgbilu On JtjyuH (or island) crops acre rates are levied^ varying 
from Rs, 2 an acre on peas, Jffimirf maize, riccs and sesatnunii lu 
Rs. 7 an acre on sweet |jotatces and unions. Variations in the land 
revenue receipts tire brought about by the a[jpeanince and disappear¬ 
ance of blan^ in the Imiwuddy* 'J'herc are a considerable number 
of xuuffaga^ landAr i-c. lands dedicated in Burtiiae times to |iagodas, 
the revenue of which is devoted to the upkeep uf the shrineij ; and 
of lands lands held by the tillage headmen rent-free 

during their term of ofHcc. Regular setllemcrit operations arc now 
in progress, 

'J’hc growth of Ihe revenue since iK^o-i can be gathered from the 
following table, which gives figures in ihousand:. of ru|)ccM 
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in 1903-4 uniounU'd to Ks- 7|34^aooJ a figure a jjootl dt^al hight^r ihan 
for any other Tiiki^tnct tn Upper Burma. 

The only muiiici(Ki]ity h that of LUkokku, coii^Lituted io 1S87. 
^'cssagyu U£ied to be u iiiunict|iatity» hui the buurd was tli^jlv^^d in 
13^2-3. "rhe Disirict fund is administered by the l>e|juty 4 .*Dni“ 
missioncr. In 1903-4 its mcomej derived from vafioui local receipts, 
amounted lo Rs, 15,000^ the main item of expenditure beii^g public 
works (Rs. 10^000), 

Under the District Superintendent arc nn .ilssisLint Superintendent 
and two insjjectors in charge of the police in ttic three su bdivi^ions. There 
are 1 1 ^mlicc stations and J 7 outposts i luid the sanctioricd strength of 
officers and men is 407^ including 4 ins|ieetorSp i chief head eonstablct 
12 head constables, 31 serge^ints, and 357 constables ot all grades. 
Tile military jJolice liclong to the Magwe battalion, 'rheif strength is 
[50 rank and file, distribuied in the three subdi%'iskonal head^].uancrs. 
'fhey arc □flici-.rcd by an a*isi.*jl:sint coninjandant, one jwArMrr, and 
three /rmnddrs at head-quarters, and m\i:jemiddr at J^auk and Gangaw 
resj>ectively. 

'i'he District jail at Pakokku has accommodation for 52 eonvicta and 
30 under-trial prisoners. 'Ihe only rcnlunemiive industry carritrd on 
is wheaLgrinding for the military police. No car[)ciUry or any ather 
kind of industiy^ is undertaken, and when there is m wheat-grinding 
the prisoners have comparatively little i^ork to do j liomc are* however, 
employed in gardening. English and native vt^ciables are grown for 
ihecan^^uuiptioii of tlie prisoners some itre sold in the local market 
to the public. 

The propdrtiofi of literate fierson^ in ipoi was 23-3 per cent. (46-S 
males and 2-3 females). 'I'he number of pupils has froni 1^949 
in iS^r to 13426 in 1901, In 1904 the District contained S t^ondary, 

I j 6 primary, and 737 ekmentary (private) schools, with an aitcndaxice 
of I ip8iS (including j|r girls)L The educational expenditure in T903-4 
amounted to Rs. 34^100, provincial funds contributing Rs. s 1,000 and 
murticipa! funds Rs, Goo, the balance of Rs, 2,500 being nset from fe« 
and iiubscripLtons, 

ITiere are four civil hospitals, with accommcKkrtian for 7j irt-|)aticnts; 
and 14+917 case*, including 637 in-|witients, were treated at these itisd- 
tution.s in 1903^ while 415 oiieratkns were [Krformed, ^I'hc combined 
income of the hospitals unaouiUed in that y*^ to Rs. 12,500, tow ards 
which Provincial funds contributed Rs. 6+300, municipal fund?i Ra- 
and the District fund Rs. Besides these, u military (>oltco hospltai 

at pakokku town contains 64 beds, and costs about Rs. 500 per aiinunu 

Vaccimtdon is compulsory^ only in the L^sikokku niuniidpiility. In 
1903-4 the number of [Ki^ions successfully vaccinated WiLs 7,601, 
rtrprescnting n per 1,000 of population. 
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Pakqkkii Subdivision.— sulxii^ision of rcikc^kku DLsirictj 

Upp*r Burnm* comprisiTig ihe Pakokkii^ Vesagvo, and MvAiNfi 
lownshipjv 

Fakokku Township.'—Tois-nship of Fakoklcii DisirEctp Upper 
Burma, lying between ao* 55^ and 21*^ 38' N. and 94" 4j' and ^5* n' E^, 
along ihe right bank of the IrmwadiJy, with an area of 38<3< square miles. 
The population whs 71,106 in 1891^ and 68,^44 in igoi^. distributed in 
one town, Pakokku (populatio>\ Lq,4^6% the head-quarters, and 2:2$ 
^iltagcs- Along the river bank the nounlry is flat; inland it is undu¬ 
lating. The rainfall is veiy nieagre, but the population Is fairly dense. 
The ftrea cultivated in 1903-4 wJis tjq sqtuue miles, and the land 
revenue aud amounted to Rs. ipS^^ooa 

Pakokku Town.—Hcad-qufltters of the District of the same name 
in Upper BumnpT situated in N. and g5^ 5' E^, on ibc right 

hank of die Irtawaddy, a few miles below the point where the Chindwin 
runs into that river. It is a long straggling town of no grtat width, 
never extending more than three-quarters of a mile awfly from the 
stream, and thickly dotted with tpmarind trees. It is built on an 
alluvial bed, and thete is a tradition that the river chauuei oiKO nin 
where the town now stands. The eastern boundary of Ehc urban area 
is a wide sandy nullah crossed by a bridge leading to a fine stretch of 
countryj considerably higher than the native town, on which siaods ihe 
civil station, with the courthouse, jail, and oftkers' residences. Two or 
three miles to tlie west of the town, along the river, the coumj^ lies low ; 
and when the Hver is m flood the whole of this tract is inundated^ the 
subsiding floiKls leaving extensivey^7/fp 

The history of the town dates from 1885, when the large spoidbank 
which had till then cut It olT from the river disappeared. In 1885-6 it 
was garrisoned by a company of native infantry in a stockade to the 
north, suppi>rted by two dvil police outposts j and this force was greatly 
augmented during the disturbances of 1887, but was withdrawn when 
the country became quieh 'fhe jKipulation of Pakokku in i88g was 
estimated at from 5,000 to Sjooo, but Itad increased to 19^973 in 1S91, 
dropping slightly to 19^45^ tgotK It is thus, after Mwidalay, the 
largest town in Upper Buruta. Hie maiority of she population arc 
BurmanSp but there are nearly 8 m natives of India, 

Pakokku is the great boat-building centre of Upi^er Burma. Most 
of the large cargo boats Gtrirying rice to Lower Burma are built here. 
Till recently oldTashloned Burman designs have been adhered to; a 
new style of boat+ called a is now, however, being constructed 

by the local builders, resembling the ordinary cargo boot, but decked 
over and level keeled. It is used in ihe tidal creeks of 1 oiwcr Burma. 
The princiiml local industries are silk-weaving, wood-carving, sesamuin- 
oil pressirig, and silver-work : and jaggery sugar is made from Ehc 
VOL. xiJt. V 
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toddy-palms which abound in ihe Diatriet, Palcokku is the chitr 
market for the Yaw and Chindwin trader^ the inipor(5 oonskting mafnly 
of jaggerj^ hides, ctitch^ leak, and bambcjoa. The lomt la a regular 
port of call for the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's stearnerSr The nuiil- 
boats leave for ijp>river stations as as Mandalay and don^n-Tiver 
stations as far as Rangoon twice a wcekj and for the Cbtnd^ in stations 
once a week. An additional senice of t^o steamers a week plies to 
Monywa, and a daily launch goes to and from ^fyingyan. 

Pakokky was cODstiEuted a mnnicipallty In 1S87+ The munici£>sl 
receipts and cxpendltnrc dnririg the icn years ending avenigetl 
between Rs, 58,000 and Rs, $%qoo. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rfi, 46^000, the principal sources of receipt being hiiiM rents 
(Rs. ao^ooo) ^nd house tax (Rs. e[,[od). The expenditure arnounted 
to Rs, 4^rWOi the chief items being consemney (Rs. 11^000) and 
roads (Rs, The water-supply is obmined from the riv^er and 

from wells. The municipality maintains 11 miles of met:dlod, and 3 
miles of unmetalled roads. There is no municipal school^ but the 
municipality gives Rs, 600 a tn the \\'esleyan Anglo-vernoculat 
school in the tow~n, and also supports a hospibiJ, 

F&kpattan TahsH.—TSrAjf/ of Monlgomerj' District^ Fun)aby 
betw'een 29® and 50* j3' N, and 72® 57' and 73” 37' with an 
area of 1,359 square miles. It is bounded on the south-caiit by the 
Sutlej. The population in 1901 was i2r^77b, comparod with 111^971 
in 1891, It contains one town, Paklfattajj (population, 61I92}* the 
head-quarters, and 354 villages. The land tevtmue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Ks, j,06,000, The /dijr;7 lies wholly in the lowlands which 
stretch from the southem edge of the central plateau of the Bilri Doab 
to the right bank of the Sutlej, I’he western half, except for a narrow 
strip along the river, is a vnst waste. The eastern half Ls more fully 
cultivated, owing to the irrigation from the Kk4nwJ1h ;uid SohJg and 
Pint canals, 

FAkpattaii Town.—Hcad-quarters of the /ahl/ of the same name 
in Montgomery District, Punjab, situaEcd in 30® 21^ N. and 75” 74* E., 
29 miles south-east of Montgomery station on the North-Western 
Railway, Population (1901), 6^191+ Plkpattoji is the ancient Ajodhan, 
which prokibly derived its name from the Vaudheya tribe (the modern 
Johiyas), From a very caily date it w-as a place of fmprjrtance, lUi the 
principal ferry across the Sutlej and the meetmg-place of the great 
western roads from Dera Ghfiri Khln and Dem Ismail Khan. 1'he 
fort is said to have been captured by Sabuktagih in 977-8 and by 
Ibithlm Ghaznivid in 1079-80, The town owes its sanctity and 
modem name, *the holy ferry,' to the shrine of ihe great Muhammadan 
saint Shaikh-ul-^sllm^ FartdTul-Hakkwa ud-Dln, Shakar Ganj (1173-^ 
1265), which wTis visited by Ibn BatCiia (1334). 'Fhc eowti besieged 
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by Shdiklu, the KhE»khar, in 1594+ ;ind in 1^98 was liy I’fmClr, 

who :!tpari:rd such of the inhabitants as had not flcd^ out nf respect for 
the shrine of the saint. It i-m the scene of two of Kbkr Kbfln's 
victories Qv^r gcnerLls of the f>elhS court f 1401 and 1405). The shrtne 
of Btba Fartd attracts crowds of worshippers, hs sanctity being acknow- 
ledgt^l as fir as AfghJtnisran and Central Asia, 'I he principjd feslivat 
is at the Muharram^ 

The niunidpoJity was created in 1867, During the len yciiTs ending 
1903-3 the income averaged Rs, 7,300, and the e^^pendituie Rs. 7,000. 
The ineonic in 1903-4 was Rs. 8,400, chicly dcrii-ed from octroi j and 
the C:tpcnditurc was Re. 7,300. P.ikpattan h a town of some com- 
rncrcinl importance,importing wheat, cotton,oi|scedA,and pulses from the 
sun'oiinding villages, and refined sugar from AmntsarJitllutiElufp 
and the United Provinces, piece-goods from Amritsar, Delhi,and Karachi, 
and fruits front Afghsoist^lHi The esports eonsist principally of cotton, 
wheat, and oifseeds, 'I'he town has a ItK^ manufacture of silk /u^^s 
anti lacquer-wTjrk. It contains a vernacular middle school and a dis^ 
pcnsary^ From 1849 to 1853 it was the head-quarterly of the Dislrict. 
F&l State. — Petty State in KATiiiAw^ivR, Bon^bay^ 

Pal Village (originally called Rajtpur),—Village in the Kar 3 d 
of Siltara District, Ikimbay, lying on both banks of the TILtU 
in 17“ 29" N. and 74"® 2^ E., about 20 miles north-west of Karid towTi. 
Popubtion 3,^57- It chitfly remarkable for a temple of 

Khandoba, where a fair attended by about 5o,o<jo people of all classes 
h held every year. The lemplc, which w^as built in [he fifteenth 
centuiy, stands on the site of a legendary^ appearance by the god 
Khondoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named I'aluip in whose 
honour the village riLame was changed from RljSpur to POl. The 
number of prominent historical families in the Deccan who have be¬ 
stowed gifts on this temple show^ the great veniCration in which it is 
held. Every pilgrim entering the temple at the fair lime has to pay a 
loll of i anim. The priests are Guram's and LMhmans, and connected 
with the tenipTe are many Murlis or female devotees. The great fair 
is held in the month of Paush or December Januaiyv The pilgrims 
usually camp in the bed of the 'Pfirli^ which at this lime forms a large 
dry beach. The fair proper lasts three or four days, being the days 
during which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba ia supposed 
\Q take place. Under Mar^thA rule Pal wa.s a market town of some 
note on the main road from SaHra to KarIcL Pal village and temple 
aie closely connected with a celebrated e.\plyit of Chitursing in 
February, *799i in revenge for the defeat of hts brother SlhU 11 .^ the 
Sataia Ra>a. After worshipping at the temple with hi-i small force of 
600 infantry, he Att^icked R^iia, who was encamped near Satlm with 
a body of 3,000 or 3 ,o<k> men, and dispersed them. 
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Palakollti.—-Town in ihf Narojiapur of Kistna District, Madm-s, 

in i6^ $t* K. and Si^ 44' E.^ on tll^ NartFapur canal, 5 miles 
frtsm Narasapur town and from Nidndnvolu, the neare&i railway 
station. Foputaiion (1901), 10,848. The Dutch opened a factory 
here in the middle of the sci cntecnth century^ and for some lime it 
was the head^quarters of their cslablishtnents on this part of the coast. 
It fell to the English in 1783, but the Dutch remained in possession on 
pajmient of a small quit-rent till 180+ The place was r^tored to 
Ffolland hy the I’fjnvenlion i>f 1814, but was fsnjtlly cedwi to the 
British in 1825. The most interesting relic of the Dutch occupaticjn 
b the little cemetery in the heart of the town^ which contains inserip 
tions dating back to The cultivation of the Batavian orange 

mid pummelop introduced by the Duieh settlers* Ls still a feature of 
tJie place* Pillakolllu is a flourishing town and the chief market of the 
Western Delta of the Godavari* the trade being chiefly in fruih rice, 
and cotton yam. I jocal affairs arc majiaged by a Union 
F&IIUL—Petty State in Katekawah* Bombay. 

Palam*—* Crown ' in the south of Parbluni District* Hydcr- 

abid State, with on area of 560 square mites. Includingthe 
population in J901 was 9^,1821 com|>arL:d with 104*904 in 1891, 
the decrease being due to the famine of 1900, 'Fhe contains 
two towns^ Gangakiikr (populalionp Sroo^) and Sonrprt (5,759)* 
both being towns; and 153 of which js are and 

Pilkrri (3,306) is the head^inarters. The land revenuE in 1901 was 
3«3 lakhs. The Godavari river forms the northern boundary. 

Fal&mau (*a place of refuge').—District in the (Thoti ?^agpur Division 
ofBcngah lying F>etween 23® 20^ and 24® 39-' N. and 83® ig* and 84* 
58" E., with an area of 4,9^4 square miles. It is boundetl on the north 
by Shlhabad and Gaya; on the cast by GayEp ]lai:artl%h,and RSnchl; 
on the south by RSnehr and the State of Surgujil; Jind on the west 
by Snrguji and the Minipur District of the United Provinces. 

The District consists of a confused aggregation of hths, offsihonts 
from the Chot^ Nagpur phteau, and of the ^I'aUcys Ivetween them. 

The hills run in the main east and though 

many are at right angles to the general trend* They 
are highest in the south, where they adjoin the 
Surgujft plateau* and gradually decrease in si^e So wards the north* 
The District comprises four distinct Imcts, which are roughly cooler- 
tninous with the four old fiscal divisions or fiarganai. By far the 
largest is Palamatt, which forms the greater ponton of the 

District* consisting of JUllglc^:Lld hills and fertile but narrow valleys. 

Tort is an undulating but in many placcfi highly cultivated 
Iraci* with a few large isolated hills; until recemtiy It foraged part of 
the head-quarters stiluJivision of RlnchT l>istrict* and its tenureSt 
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people^ and customs arc quite distinct (rom Lhose of PalAsnau. /Vjr^ 
Xitfta BelaunJJi in its southeni pailian closely resembles Pal^niau, bul 
towards the nt^nh it siaika inio an ELvircmely fertile ^:a.l]ey inia which 
Lhe Bon yearly uvcr^piUs. Japli, in the extreme north of the 

Distnetp is a trad alnujat devoid of htlk and %vry sIniiLir to the alluvial 
portion of the District of Gaya, ‘The Bon flow^ along the non hern 
border, but the most imporUun river is ihe Koch 'rius rises in Harwe 
in Kinchr Distrietp and after flowing nearly due west for about 24 niilest 
turns northwards passing Eh rough the cenUe of Pal^niaUp tulid join^ 
the yon not far from ihe tdd fort of Kohtl-^igarh i itii chief aflluents 
ore the AurangA and AiiiAfiat, I’hc Kanhar flows in a north-wostedy 
direction along the yurgujA boundary^, and eventually joins the yon m 
Mir/apur District- 

The chanrctctisric forruation of Pnl^mau is gneiss, of which alt the 
more im|?ortant hill ranges are coni|Htsed. It is of extremely varied 
const! tutLOii, including granitic gneisHes, mici schists, magneEiic schists 
huge beds of crystalline ItmeslOEie, ^'Ch Along the north-west boundary 
of the DLsirict is the cosEem tcnniEUiuon of a large outcrop of Bijawat 
sluteift which extends westward for nearly 3 po mil« through Mir^Apur 
and Rewah. 'Plie l^wer Vindhyans^ which rest uiiconforrnabSy upon 
the Bi^wurii^ are fonnd along the valley of the Son, wlterc re|iresenta- 
Lives of the Garhbandh, porcellanic, and Khinjua git)tips ore founds 
the first aieutioned contains two subdivisions^ a lower one consisting 
of congtomemtest shales, limcstoncsp sandstones, and porcellanites, and 
an upper bond of compiict limestone of 1:00 or ^Oo feet in thickness. 
The rocks of the porcellanic group, which overlies the Garhbandh, are 
indurated, highly ^iticeous volcanic ashes; their thickness increases as 
they approach the former centres of volcanic activity in the neighbour¬ 
hood of KutumbA, Nabrnagar, itnd JaplS. The shales and limestones 
of the Khinjuu group are mostly concesded by dluvium along the bonks 
of the Son. .'Vs the Vindhyans arc unfosstEliferouB, thdr geological 
age cannot be exactly dcterniinedp but Ehcru is reason to think iltal 
they may be as old ns Canibruin. 

■J'lie next formation, the tiundwAniit contains numerous fossil planl-S 
which determine its age partly ois upper imkeozoic and partly os 
mesozoic. It iii of great economic importance on account of the coal 
and iron ore which it contaiiis. It contprises in Patlmuu the MahA- 
deva, Plnchet, RjUirgonj, BanVlear^.and Takbcr divisions. The rocks 
of this formation generally weather into low undulating groundt but 
those of the MaliMeva group rise into lofty bills, llie ccxii-seam^ 
ate restricted to the [iarlkar and RAnigan} groujis, which consist of 
dterniitiEig layers of shoJe and sandstone ^ the workable xcauis are 
found chiefly in the Barilkat. 'J'hc Pinchet and ^tahadcva grou^w 
consist princi|>ally of sandstones, Luid the I'Alcher niuatly uf shales j 




tKe TilchcnSj which arc tlie oldest Gondwana rockiSr contain at their 
baise a conglomeriite* consisting of large boulders embedded in day. 
whkh is stapposed to be of glacial origin. The Aurangft^ Hutar^ and 
DaUonganj coal-fields are situated entirely in Pahtmau, which also 
contains the western exiremfty of the large Karanpura fields The 
boundfljK^ of the coahlield^ are itsually faults, whose position is 
indEcated by lines of siliceous breccia^ and hoi sulphurous springs are 
frequent along them, '[ he best coal is (hat in the Daltonganj field. 

Near the southern edge of the I>i5trict^ the lofty flat-topped hills 
known are capped by great masses of laterite^ resulting from 

the dcODniposiiion of IxtsalLic beds of the ]>eccan trap formation. 
The largest of these is the vnai Neturhtt platfiiu west of the Koel riven 
A few intrusive dikes, of the same formation occur in the IJallongimj 
and Hu tar coaUficlds. 

Along the Son. especially below its confluence with the Koeb Lhc 
rocks luc concealed by deep t^lluvi urn k which metgcji into the alluvial 
fiimsatioTi of the Gangelic plain* AUuvkl soil h scattered over many 
other parts of the District, and nearly evcryTrhcre conialns in great 
abundance the calcareous concretions known os 

The rice-fietds and ihcir margins abound in marsh and water ptants- 
The surface of the plateau land between the valleys, where levcl+ » 
often bstre and rocky; but where undulating^ is usually clothed with 
a dense scrub jungle^ in which s/n'^/t^s is prominctit. 

'rlic steeper slopes are covered with a dense forest mixed with many 
climbers. SS/ ro^ui/a) is gregarious; among the other note^ 

worthy trecis are Jipccics of UtifAamim'ii, S^/furair/fiSf Ctdi^/a^ 

BauAtma, and which these forests lihare 

with the similar forests on the lower JiimAlayan slopes. A[i?ced with 
thetiij however, are a number of characteristically Central India trees 
and shrubSj. such as CtkrA/ffi/^rmiiffit Ilardwkkiftt 

and which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the 

features of the Dow^eTing trees is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the 
hot season produced by the abundance of AfOtra /rv/idesa and A 
sii/erAa. 

The chief wild aniamis to be met with are tigers, bison, leopards, 
black bears, JifwW, cAUra (spotted deer), tAifiAdrd, four-homed deer, 
httiking-deer, antelope, and wild dogs. The Government 

“rvsenfed' forests^ form a shelter for game; and though tigers have 

^ Detailed d^fo^ptiont of the Gn]og 7 of PaHmau pybliibcd in ibe 

1^ fAf Jimv/: Lbc llutar and Anringl efuJ-fLcldd, the 

amt ta^e Lnon exfci haw hem detcriimi hy V. Balt, Jrt VoL av. \an 'i* the Dalti^ttganj 
«kd-hd4 by TJb. Hoghca m lol. viii, part \\; the KArtkEipara cod-ficid by Th. llaghiai. 
in *aL viit pflri lit;; iht l^wer Vbittayapa I,^rwnillj F. Mallet, toL dt, part 1; 
aiviJ I he vhtntiic mckii &I ibiit ^iici by F. Vrnkahurg, voL ojist, pjut h 
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probably diminished in number of LaHe year?, bison ind deer have ctiu- 
siderabiy increa^ied^ in spite of the mvflgc^s committed by wild dogs- 

i^aliman enjoys a moderate tuinperaturei except during the hot 
luonths of Aprih May^ and June, when the westerly winds from C'eotnil 
India eatis« great heat, combined with very low humidity f The mean 
temperature increases from 74“^ in March to 845® and 94° in April and 
May, the mean maximum from SS* in March to roy® in May and the 
mean nnminuni temperature from 59® ifc^ ^farGh to St° in June. 
During these months humidity is lower in Choti Nagpur tiatn In any 
other [jart of Bengal falling in this District to 57 per cent, in March* 
46 per cenu In April, and 51 per cent, in May, iMic n^ean tern- 
|>cmture for the year 'm 77* falling to 61® during the cold seasonp when 
[he minimum temperature Is 47® The annual rainfall averages 49 
inches, of which inches fall in Junes *4 in July and August* 
and 8 in September. 

Reliable history docs not date back beyond 16o3t i^'hen the Raksel 
KiSjputs were driven out by the Chcros under Bhagwant Rai* who took 
advantage of the local Roll's absencx' at a ceremony 

r ■ i i f I rfi-i 

at Surguj^l to raise the sLandmd of revolt, l iie 
Chero dynasty lasted for nearly 200 ycars^ the most fanxous of the line 
being Medni Rai sumatned ‘the just,' who ruled fiotu 1659 to 167? 
and extended his RH) into Gayi^ HazanbSgh^ and Surguji. Thu 
erection at PalAmau of the older of the two forts which form the only 
ptaces Ilf historical interest in the i Jistrkt is ascribed to him j the 
other* which was never com-pleted:. was begun by hi$ aon. These 
RJjis apiiarently ruled as independcut princes till between 1640 and 
16(20, when ll^e Muhammadans made liuveral attacks on [hem and 
forced them to jjsty tribute. In the latter year occurred the attack on 
Falilinau fort and it£ capture by Daud Kh^, which forms thu subject 
of a large picture (30 feet by is) preserved by Daud's dwendanLS and 
deviribed in detail by Colonel Dalton in AwiU Sxirfy 0/ 

1S74. Irt 1732 the ruling Ranjlt Rai, was murdered, 

and Jay Kisban Ras* descended from the younger son of a former 
RSlji, was placed upon the throne. A few years afterwards Jay Kishan 
was shot in H skirmbh, and his family fled to Megrl in Bihaj. Here 
they took refuge with one Udwant R^m, a Aafti/ngiff who in 1770 took 
Goixtl Kai, grandson of the murdered Raja, to J-atna ^d prcienit.sd 
him to Captain Camac, the Governnumt Agent, as the rightful heir to 
the Ralamao lUj. Captain Camac promised the a-vsistance of the 
British Government and, after defeating the troops of the ruling Rlji, 
gave a for five ycar^ to Gopll Rai and two of his cousins^ From 

this dine rulamau was included in the British District of Ramgarh* A 
year or two later, Gojwl Rai was sentenced to imprisonment for being 
concerned in the murdvr of the AdftuMge who had helped him to power. 
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died Ht l\itta 111 17S4, and In ihc 5wnt year died Rai^ who 

hdd sticccedcd lo the gaddt on hi^ im|}rbonnKnt, Churiinan Rai 
succeeded; bui by iSij he had become izisolvent, aod ralamau wa^ 
sold for arrears of revenue and boughi in by GovemnicnL for the 
amount due^ Three years later old disturbances between the Khar- 
wit% and Chenos were renewed* and Paiiniau was given to the Deo 
family In Gayt as a rew^^^rd for ihdt services in helping to quell them. 
ITicif regime, however^ unpupuliUj and in n year the country' wtis 
in open rebellionr So Covcmmcnt was again forced Eo take up the 
management of the estate, giiing the L>]eo family as compensation 
a reduction of Rs. j,ooo in the Bih^ revenue |:iayable on tbeir c^Uttes 
in Eihlj^. In iSjt the Kltarwars and Cheros agiiin broke out in 
rebellion, but this filing w'as soon put down, 'i'hcre w'cre no furElmr 
trouble^ Until the Mutiny o( 1&57, when the KliarwUrs rose iiguinst 
their Rajput landloids; and the mutineers of the Rlmg^rh Baltalton, 
taking refuge in Palimau, made common cause with Nll^nbar and 
PsEambar Singh, two malcontent landholders, i'he 361b Madras 
Native Infantry' and a portion of the Rlmgarh Battalion which had 
remained loyal defeated the insurgents at the Falltnau forts, Kil-lmbar 
and Pltlmbor Singh were taketi prii«fiers and banged. In 
Pallmau was included in the District of l^hUrdaga {now' Rilncbl), and 
Wiis only formed Into a sepamle District in 1S92. 

llte population of the present area tnerets^ from 423495 in iBji 
to 551*075 in iSSi* to 596470 in tSpi, and to 619,6ao in 19OJ. llie 
Population Striking increase titween iS?? and 18&1 is attri¬ 
butable jjartly to the greater accuracy of enunieratton 
in iSSr^ and partly to the impetus given to enlightened management of 
estates, and consequently to the extension of cultivation,^ wliich followed 
the settlement of the Government estates made in 1B69-70. The 
northeni pan of the District is healthy, but not the southern (KirtiofL 
The jKspuiation is oontaiticd in 3,184 villages and two towns, llALTOJi- 
OAxj, the hcad'qiiai'tcrSp and Garwa. ITig UistHct is very sparely 
inhabited, the puriIkt of persons per mile being only i24 

'rhe density h greatest in the alluvial valleys along the course of the 
north Koel and Aminat rivers and on the righi bank of the Son. 
EEsewhete, and especially in the south and west, the country is wild 
and Inhospitable^ and is inhabited mainly by forest tribes, who eke out 
their precarious crops of oilseeds, mai^cet and cotton with the blossoms 
of the mtiAnJ tree and other producEii of the jungle. There is some 
emigration to Assam. Only 7,000 persons enumerated there in igot 
were entered os natives of Falamau j but it is believed that, ow'iiig [o the 
recent creation of the Ui^strict, many of the Pallmau emigrants returned 
their birthplace as LohardagO, and were therefore assigned to Uitr 
category of those bom in Rinchl. All but about 6 jier cent, of the 
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popu.Litif]h liindl^ in mcrst cases r (imiois cf the Bhcijpurl diaIccC 
kE^uwti as Ni-lgpuii, vihicb has borrowed some of iLs grommalicil farms 
from ChhlUfsgnrhT i 5-5 per cent iipeak Oraon, a language of the 
J IrdYidian family; and 2-7 per cent, speak dialects of the Mundil 
family, chiehy MundiirSt Birji'a^ and Korw 9 _ Of the total, &6 per cent, 
are Hindus, !S-4 per cent. MuharLim&dmiSi and 4-2 AniniJsts. 'J'hqse 
returned as Hit^du iiielttde ht^t numbers of setni-l [Indulged aborigines. 

The largest tribes and capites are Bhuijlls {73tOCK>)> Kharwirs 
(42,000^ ii^d Ahtrs; among other 1 >avidlan tribes distinctive of 
this neighbourhood may Im: nicniiuned the Bhugtas, K or was, Nag- 
oias, and Parlmiyis. *J’lie Cheros were at one time a doniinant 
Titcu in ^uth bih^r; they are known in Palimau District ns -the 
iSpOao/ it being popularly asserted that at the beginning of Eheir 
rule in E^alAmau they numbered 12,000 familieiv. Agriculture supprjrts 
^3 per cenL of the papulatianp Industries L1+7 |>er cent.^ and the 
professions o -3 per cenL 

Christians number 7^90^1 of whom 7+^97 are natives. Neaily all 
reside in the Mahu/id^nd where a Roman Catholic mission is 

at work and has built a church and a schooi 

The m^/and Madifi cro[is especially the formerjare very jirecarious, 
owang to the lightness and uivcerlainty of the rainfall, and the rapidity 
with which eiII water runs ofT to the main streams. ^ _r 

^ -| r ^ r ■ AjirL till I Ilf 

\ be nee crop is even more precanous, c?(ccpt where 
nisins of storing up w-^ater to irrig-atc the fields have been provided- 
A few' of the more enlfghtened E^mlftddri have done a great deal to 
lhi>i end, by throwing cnitKinkments across the natuml slope of iItl- 
country and diverting small streams to hll these rude reservoii^; much 
Ims filsH; been done by Government in the estates under its direct 
ttianagcTiicnt. Rice lands hnv^ all to be laboriously constructed by 
terracing off favourable hollows dr filling up the beds of streams with 
the cunh from their banks. For agricultural purposes the Dtslriel 
corutsts broadly of two interlacing zones. The first consi^^ts of the 
valleys of the Arndnat, the Koel, and the Son, and ccnitmns stretches 
of Fertile cluy eovered with rLce+ sugar-cane* and various rttdi crops. 
'I’he second cotnjpriiies the hilly area* which are generally covered with 
a tbtn loose gmvvily Mil; and the i>ti|mlation w chiefly dependent for 
]is sustunanco tm thtt ^Mdm crop*. The most fertile soil: is a black 
friable clay known as Ancd/, found in abundance in the valleys and 
alM* though without any great depth, in the uplands. It is very 
retentive of moistune and pnxinces good crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley; in many cases kAeftlri {/Mf^yrtu h grown on it after 

the rice has been liarvcsted. 

In 190^-4 the cultivated was estimated at 577 square iiiik-s, 
currenE fallows at 5fiS^ square mlEeSi and other cultivable waste at 
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1^073 Rice, which h the staple emp tii ilie valleys, is 

grown on ^iqllLire uiiJi^ the winter crop beiny the inoHt importanL ; 
nmzt: covers 55 squurti miles ; while other cereals, including /rntruaf 
{^ram, barley, wheat, millets such os sateaN, and g&TtJ/if and 

pulses, chiefly roAar and J^/idsart\ qqvct aj) Rrea of 335 square miles. 
The chief ntl^ellaneous ciqis arc su|;ar’C^ie, oikee^ ootlorit a^d 
p^Fpy. 

Cultivakidn is extending liisE, and it is esdiinted that in the Govern¬ 
ment cstaEcs the increase amounted to v |Kr cent^ in the seven years 
ending 190J, in private estates the further spread of cnlttvaiioii 
depends on the dtjgree to which the indii^idual landlords attend to the 
wants of their ryot^i in the naattcr of irrigation. Spasmodic aticmptj 
have been made to improv'd the t[uality of crops by the selection of 
seed, but greater success has attended the Introduction of new varieties j 
and sugaDconc, chiliies^ linked, iwtatoes, swid grant arc being grown 
more extensively than they were a few years ago. No use was niade 
of the Land improvetnent and Agneukurists' l^ns Acts till 
but in the six following years Rs. 1^40,000 was advanced, moist of which 
has been repaid. In 1902-3 the operations were further extended. 
Government advancing Ks. fo,OQo to za/nSftdsrs under the former and 
Rs. 38,000 to tenants under the tatter Act. 

The cattle arc poor; they are graised in the jungles, and in the hot 
months large number-s arc sent to the high lands in the south and 
south-west and to the Surgujni StalCi where ^loslure is abundant. 

Imgation is mainly confined to the construction of renorvoirs or 
dimdh^ the more useful and vababl e of which arc filled by the waters 
of diverted streams^ Great skill is often shown in planning and carry¬ 
ing out these schemes, and water is frequently carried by means of 
rude cliannels and raised etnbankmonts For a distance of 6 or 7 miles. 
Thc'-e works are extraordinarily remunerative^ and seldom yield a profit 
of less than 20 to 25 per cenL It is esii mated that half the area under 
rice is irrigated in this manner; pmctimlty the only other Cfop^i 
irrigated are sugar-cane, poppy, chiUics, and ^uden produce. 

The Ihslrict contains 260 square miles of forest, of which 18S square 
miles are 'reserved * forest under the management of the Forest deport' 
Forests rentaindur are "protected" forests 

under live control of the Deputy^Commissioiver The 
latter comprise the surplus area left in each Govemmenl village after 
allotting to the tenants for extending cultivation twice as much woAte 
as there is cultivated land. The "reserved* forests lie chiefly in the 
south of the District, the Barasand, the largest block, extending over 
89 square miles to the south of the Koel river. The most ^'aluable 
tree k the sa/ {SA^fvn ri?his^a)^ vthxvh grows Ifcst in the more fertile 
-voil along the foot of the hills. It is here found in places alliwt [>yro; 
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higher up mised species become; hiotl* abundiintg and cn the md^ and 
tups of the hills, where the soil is poorer, uJl ceases to exist. Other 
valuable tree* are sialiti-wood ebony {Diosfiyrf?! 

and biack-wCiKi /afi/ir/ttt}, which are found in 

the mhtd forest above the but not in sufhdently large size to 
ensure a steady revenue. The majority of the forests are remote from 
the railway, and revenue Ls at present chic% derived froni bainbocs, 
which are geneoHy sold at Ks. i j^r t,ooo. Other minor products 
of limited importunce are grass (/jMfirwtfflj Jac^ 

and the fruit of the mit/mJ tree; gum kino is being ostii^crtmuntally 
extracted from the JAtriu^wm for use in dyeing and 

tannings The Tecei|its from the 'reserved' ftirests in 190J-4 amounted 
to Rsv 5,000. 1’hore arc extensive [Ki^Tite foresu^ but these »fc a^ 
a rule less valuable than those belonging to GovernrnenUj. the landlords 
having only lately begun to prcijCrvc ihcm. Plantations of 
teak, mahogany, AtiSM/n, and plants l^ve been mad^t but have 

not tis )^t gone beyond the experimcnuil stage. 

'J’hc most imporiant coal-field is that of Daltonganj, where the coal- 
bearing rocks in the of the North Xoel ri^^r extend over an area 
of aiwut 30 square miles, and the coal contairui Minfrrmlft. 
a good proportion of Carbon, The AnrangS held 
has an area of 57 sqliure ml!e.s and contains numerous PCKil-seams, 
some of large st^e, but the quality of the coal is indilTercnh The 
llutar field, which lies to the west of the .\urangS, has an arat of 
ubout jg 4H:|uare miles; the ocs.1 b somewhat inferkor to that of Dalton' 
giinji* 'ITie BUraivDahonganj brunch of the East Indian Railway now 
taps the Daltonganj field, and has brought the coal within reach of 
Cuwnpore and other large manuiacturing centres in the United Pro- 
tHnees. Mins were opened in 190j at R^jhani and Bingrt^ the 
former mine was first worked in 1857^ but El had been closed owing 
to difficulties of transport. The cual is worked by means of pits and 
inclined planes; the output in 1903 iftiis 34,000 tons and on the 
average 1,100 hands were employed; the labourers are for the most 
jjart Cheros and other local men. An immense quantity of iron ore 
is found aJl over the Dlslrtch especially in the neighbourhood of the 
cCHtl-fields. It is of ihree kinds: magnetite occurring in the gneiss, 
sidente with hrow-n and red hematite In the Gondwlna, and red and 
bro™ hematite in the laterite. 'Die ores from the Gondwina are the 
nic^l valuable. At present they me worked only to a small extent 
by some of the jungle tribes, and the out turn h barely enough to 
BiLilsfy Iccal requirements. LTmcslone^ sandstone, kterite, and graphite 
al^ exist, but difficulties of transport have hitherto prevent^ their 
being utilired. Copper hais been found, but not in sufficient quantities 
to be worked profitably. 
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Ana yJid manufactuica exist only in the most prinntive fortn j and 
artisans do no more ihan aupply the local demand for cotton cluthi 
hn£s utensils, siKisr and lac ornaments of the Tttdcst 

Trade and kind, blankets* Asr/ dotha for luck-bulluck h^igs, rude 
cjomcimiicatloiu^ " ^ ^ t , . 

country' guns which sell at R. i for each span Lengih 

of the barrel, and steel mid iron for the luaniifacLure of ploikghs and 

a rude kind of axe. CM is made, ^asar silkworms are rearcdi 

and lac Is firtiduced for expon. 

l‘hc chief ex(Mjrts are hides, lac, oilseeds, bambuos, caicchu, 
and coal i and the chief imiJorLs are European ptecegoods, salt, brass- 
ware, sugarp tobacco, kcirj^nc oil, and rice; jfAf* inustajd, mid hides 
are brought in from Surguj^ Except in the neighbourhood of the 
milway stations, where carts are used, the iradu is carried by pock^ 
bulli>:k& Most of the exfjorta arc sent in the first instance to Gayi 
or Llinaporu. I'hc chief trade centres are Garwih Daltonganj, Harihar- 
ganj, Husainabdeb FalhiiS, and Chandw'fL liarter h a common form 
of trading and aflbrtls great opporturifities for profit to the middleman^ 

The Daltonganj section of the East Indian Railway i[D|>ened in 1902) 
runs for 55 miles within the District, The District contains 33a miles 
of road {of which 26 are metalled), and 3^ miles of village tracks^ The 
prtnci[iiil lines ore from Daltonganj to Gay! District via Ilariliar- 
ganj and ^tanalu, to Rilnchf, to the estreme south of the District 
through the GovernnKtit forest^ imd to Mirz^ur and llusainlbtid via 
the iiti|»rlant n^arket of Garwa; 3 good road from Garwl in the direc¬ 
tion of Surguj^ is under cdnstructiun. (Jllicksands in ibe Koel and 
its great breadth are cKlremcly unfavounible to the de^'etopment of 
the country west of that riverr, 

Fahtuiau WHS visited by famine In 1^97 and again in rgoo^ On the 
fortner occasion the number of workers relieved was 4^8, (in terms 
of one day) and on the latter 219,740; the numbers 
gratuitously rcliei^ were 453p94f itnd 1*7 74 respec¬ 
tively. In 18971 r|p<5oo maunds of Burma rice w'ere imported under 
i Government bounty of 8 annas per maund> and the leading samifidSn 
rendered loyal assistance in the relief of their tenantry, llie tot-d 
expenditure by Gipvemment wus tp 19,000 in JS97 and Rs, 30^000 
in 1900. 

Tl]c subdi visional system has not yet been introduced; and the 
administration of the whole District is carried on from Daltonganj, 
w'here the staff consists of the Ltepuly-Commis- 
sioncr and two Deputy-Magistrale-Col lectors. 

The principal civil and criminal court is that of the Judicial Com- 
' missioner of Qiota Nfigpur, who is stationed lU RUnchi. I'he local 
criminal eunrts are those of the Deputy ^Commissioner and the two 
Dcpuiy-MjgtslratcSi The Dtpuly-Commisstoncr has sijceiul powers 
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under section 3^1 of the Criminjil Procedure Codci, nnd is- aLw fX-^kio 
Subordinate Judge of the District. A Xtimsif is stationed at Fal^lmau 
for the disposal ol civil work» The crimes most chaocCeiistic of 
PaLlniau arc petty dacoities conirnitted by the Korw ASj a semt^savage 
tribe of the neighbouring Native Stale of Surguja* and the poisoning 
of cattle for die sake of their hides. 

tn 1773 the FaMmaii /ar^gart/r was settled with MahiSrajA Gopll Raa 
fur bvc years at a revenue of Rs, 5pO0Oj rising to Rx iJtOoo in the third 
jxar. It was then settled for ten years at an annual revenue of 
Rx 153.000. In I Sts the MahArajA, Churaman Rai, was m arreats to 
the extent of Rs. 55tOoOi and wa3 put up to public auction 

and bought in by Go^xrnment for the amounL due, ihu? becoming 
a Government estate. From lUat period to iS^g^ with the exception 
of the period during which Falanuiu was given over to the Deo Rajas, 
the laud revenue demand was j/r^a Rs. j 5,000, of which R,h. ij,ooo 
w^s payable by the under the- MahAraja and Rs. i j^oou was 

assesaied cm the J^Aahfr villages under direct man.'igement. In 1S39 
the villages w^ere settled with the farmer for twenty years at 

Rs. T 7,000, and the rent payable by the jdgfrJtJn was raised to 
Rs. T5,000, In tS^g die villages were ?runnnari]y settled for 

three y-ears for Ks. 22^000, and in 1&G3 a thirty ycar^" scldemeni was 
concluded with the farmer for Rs. 56*000. Thwt anrangement con¬ 
tinued till 1896, when a new settlement for fifteen years was made 
direct with the ryots. At the same time the were recogniEed 

as holders of pemmnently settled estates, the sum diey were then 
pa>i ng to Govern merit as the representarive of the MahlrijA of 
Patamau being fixed as the revenue payable in (Krpeluity. The 
current demand of land revenue in 1903-4 "'vas Rs. 1,07,000, of 
which Rs. 57,000 was payable liy 355 permanently settled estates, 
Rs, t,4QO by 4 temporarily settled estates, and the remainder by the 
Government estates. The incidence of land revenue is only 4^ annas 
per cultiMited acre; the average remal is Rs. 2-14-4, ^^tit the amoufit 
varies with the nature of the land cniltivaied, the means for irngaling 
it^ and its situation in the DistricU I’he best rice land lets for 
Rn, 10 to Ra. 15 an acre In parts of the Cara A and Patun /Juanas-, 
Rs. 5 in the Government estate.^ ^ and R.s. 4 to Rs. in the south of 
the District. The best and raM hinds fetch only Rs- 6 to 

Rs. 8 an acre, white in the Government estates the maxitnum rate 
IS Rs. 3. In some parts as much as Rs. 10 ]wr acre is charged 
for land growing sugar-cane. The average area in pDg$e5.rion of 
a tenant may be roughly estimated at 5-6 acrcft. 

The following lahle shows the collections of land ceixnue and total 
revenue since the forntaiion of the District fpTincS;xil heads only), 
in thousands of rujjecs 
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Outside the municipality oC Dai^tdncanJp local nRiiirs arc niaria^ed 
by the Hist net board. I ts income in 1903-4 was Rs. SopOOO* of 
which Rs. jjjooo was derived from rates ^ and the eKpenditure was 
Rs. 96pOO[>, including Rs, 55,000 spent on public works. 

The District coniains 10 poli^^ stations and ir outposts. The 
foirce subordiitaie to the District Su|)crintendcnt in t^o^ consisted of 
2 inspectors, 19 suh-inspectotSjp ^4 head constables, and 2r3 constables. 
There was also a rural police force of 147 and hiop 

including 54 who arc maintained to patrol the 

roads at the posses over the hills. A District |ail at Daltouganj has 
acconimodation for 134 prisoners. 

liilducition is very baefeward, only 1-9 |>er cent, of the population 
( 3"7 males and o+i females) being able to read and write in (9*^^ 
but since the constitution of the District in 1S93 the number of pupils 
has increased from 4,317 to 8^318 in 1903-4^ of whom ^.^024 were 
girls. In the kiter year 15-9 per cent, of l>oys and a t per oetit. 
of girls of Bchool'going age w'erc at ^school. Of the 331 educational 
institutions, z r provided for secondary and 311 for primary eclucation, 
and there w^as a training schocil. The most important institution is 
the high school at Dalionganj. The total eKpenditure on education 
in 1903*4 was Rs. 50,000, of which Rs- 1 SsOoo was contributed from 
Provincial revenuo, Rs-19,000 from Dwtricl lunds^ and Rs^ 13^000 
from fees. 

The District contains 4 dispensaries, of which that at Dahcmganj has 
accommodarion for 20 in-patients. Altogether, the cases of 12^495 
out-pattents and 341 in-jjatients were treated at these Institutions in 
1903, and 534 operations were performed. The expenditure w'os 
RSn5;ooo, of which Rs. tt7oo was met from Govemuient, Rs. 2+500 
from local funds, Ra. 400 friim municEpal fund% and Rs, i,too frcim 
subscriptions. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except in Daltonganj. In i 903"'4 the 
number of iicrsons successfully mcrinated was ouly i 8 ,ooov or 29*3 
per r,ooo of the |K>piilattoii. The mortality from small pox is higher 
than in most Bengal DistricLs. 

[Sir ;v. W. Flunter, Sfa/isfifa/ qf vol. xvi (1877)1 

U R. Forbes, qf Pahmau (Calcutta, 1875); 

Bv C. Basu, i?/t MiT ^gricu^hire a/ Me Z>A/rrV/ qf L&^tJrdagif 

{Calcutta, 1890)7 l>. Bunder, Se///tmrfff c/ Mr PaMmati 

(Calcutta, 1S98).] 
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FlLlaoicottah (ftJfaf_varffJtiyUijf\ * LumTiy-fort^). Heacl<|iiarters of 
'rinnc¥ 4 ^lly district, situ:itcd m 8*^ 4/ N, and 77* 45' in 

the TinnevelJy fJ/tiA, on an open piain a tnile from the T^mbmpami 
river and 2J miles from Tinrici.'cJly tomi. Pilamcottab was fortified 
under the rvitlve rulers* nud iEs defences were inuiel at the time when 
it passed into the hjiuds of die Rrilish. It subsequently fonniKi the 
base of their operations during the PoligSr Wars, The fort was not 
di-Stfimnlled until comparatively recently^ when the garrison of one or 
more native regiments which had been stationed hero ever since the 
British occupation ^^-os fiEmlly withdrawn. Tlie population of the 
town in tgor was 39*545; naiti*b’p Hindus, 15,052 (or 

a third of the total) iNtus^InvSns, juid the rest (2,945) Christians. 
'I'he high proportion of MusalmSns h accounted for by the iticluskon 
witfdn rtiunici|Kt1 limiis of the ^iuburh of !Melapillaiyiin on the bank of 
the river, which is Inhabited almost wholly by Habbais, engaged in 
tradCt agriculture, and carpet-making. PAlomcottah was coivstituted 
a munici^iiality in 186S. l^e income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending i9oa’-5 averaged Rs. 31*000 ami Rs- 30^600 reiip>ec- 
liiely. In 1903-4 they were Ra. 4^,400 and 47,000, Most rif 
the income is derived from taxes on land and houses and from tolls. 
I'he town stands in an excellent situation and possesses a dry^ and 
healthy climate* hut Ivas no supply of water which can be depended 
upon throughout the year. Proposahi am being made to remedy this 
defect, but no definite scheme luw yet been formulated. Being the 
head-quarters of the District* Palamcottah contains all the usual offices. 
It is also the chief centre f»f the Christian missions in Southern 
India* and pckssesscs a large number of educational and other 
philanthropic in^ftutiom established by the various mijisicin agende?. 
Of these, the Sarah Tucker College for girls and the school for ihc 
deaf and dumb deserve opcdal mention. There are also two high 
schools for boy 5 ^ besides other secondary schools. It is the residence 
of the Bishop uf Unrtevclly. 

Pi&Iampur TahsH.—TbAr// of K^lngra IHstrict, Punjalj^ tying 
between 31* 49' and 31® 59^ N. and 76^ 23' and 77^ 2 ^ E., with an 
area of 443 square'mJIcs^ 'liic /crAj/f lies wholly in the hills, extending 
from the Dhaota Dhar ou the notlh to the on the south. It is 
traversed by a number of tributaries of the Bets. The p>opulation in 
1901: was 133*955+ compKired with 129^599111 1S91. It contains 113 
villages, of which P^lampur is the head-quarters. The land revenue 
and cesses in i903«4 amounted to 2 lakhs. 

PAlanpur Agency^—A group of States in GujarSt, lying betw'cen 
23® 35' and 34'* 4 t' and 71^ 16^ and 7 2^ 46”^ E.^ in the extreme 
north of the Bombay Presidency pnopper* with an area of 6^393 sqimrc 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Uchupur smd Sirohi States 
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of RfljputjlTia i on the caj^t by the ifabT KJinthii j\fiencj'; on the 
wuih by the State of Baroda and KilhElwar t and on the west b)’ the 
Rann of Cutch, The bead-quarteis of the Agency arc at Pai^KPi'n 
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For the most part 2 he roupliy h a sand^f treeless plain, witlij in some 
places, waving sand hills, and between them valleys of black clay. To 
the north and north-easi, bordeting on Sirohi, lies an 
PhTifcal extremely wild and piclnnesquc tract, covered with 
”®*‘**- rocks and forestnclad hill, ranges, outliers ftom the 
Abu and Jiwr hills. Some of these hills are of considerable height; 

chief atnonfi them is Jasor, about 3,5^ ^ 

gneiss with outbursts of granite, situated about iR uiiles north of l^aJait 
pur town, jasor hill is well suited fiar a sanitarium, except that its 
wnter^supply ia sa.nl>v 
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The chief rivers are the Uan^s and SamswatL 'The Banl-S rising 
in Dhcbar Ijike, imiong the hWk of Udaipur, flows weit pasi the 
atid caniionmerit of Deesa^ and falls inlo the Rann of Cutch b>' two 
mouths. Except when in flocwd, the Hants nmy almost everywhere be 
forded^ Its chief tributaries^ aru the Sipu and BAlAram. It is not 
utilised for irriy;ation, though by building dams much of the water 
might be stored^ 'Ihe Saiaswatl^ a small but sacred stream^ rising in 
the Mah[ Kantha hilht* crosses the eastern comer of the Agency. 
Close to the hills the winter is near the surface, but gradually sinks into 
the sandy western phiins. Towards the Rann^ wiuer is especially 
sciLrce and brackish^ and in this tract a year of sointy rainfall causes 
great hardship. 

The rocks are metanior|duc gneiss sind mica schist, with uplieaii'als 
and outbursts of red atid grey grsnite. The fauna do not dhTer 
material Ey frons tliose found in the adjacent British Districts. 

From March to June the heal is great, the thermometer in the shade 
riling to in May i the hot wind^ art so fierce that they keep even 
the f>eople of the country from travelling during the daytime. From 
September to Movember the country is unhealthy^ l>oth Europeans and 
natives suffering from fevers of a liad type. “Fhe cold in January, 
when the tcm|>erature falls to 5o^ ls at times very greatt hut it does 
not last long. The raii^s t>frgin mjuly and arc heaviest in August 
and September. The annual rainfatl averages jo inches at PAlan- 
pur^ 26 at 'I'har^, and 16 at Rldhanpur. Except in the hills, the 
fidanpur States are liable to drought 

On December 15, 1883, an eartliquake t^curred, with minor shocks 
and rumbling noLSkCs at iiuerv'aU of a few days, ceding in Aprilj tSSj, 
The damage done to buildings was estimated at i J lakhs. In 1896^7 
the plague broke out at Fftlanpur, and since then the most seriously 
affected localities have been Falanpur and Deesa cantonment. During 
the famine of 1899-1900 many cattle died in the Agency. The 
cotiditicn of the people has also been much reduced by ihe years of 
scarcity which followed that famine^ 

The territory included in the Agency of Pflknpur has, like the more 
central pans of Gujarflt, passed during historical times under the 
Bway of the different Rajput dynasties of Anhib 
vAda (746-139^)* the early Khiljl and ^fughlak ShAhi ^ 

dynasties of l>elhi (1297-140^)* the Ahntadabdd Sulilns 
the Mughal emperors (^573-1757)* MoriUhils (1757-1849), and 
lastly the Hritish. Hritish connexion with PAlanpur dates from 1&09, 
with Ridhanpur from 1813, and with the remaimng States, except 
Kankrejp from 1S19, V\ hen much liarassed with frccbooiing raids 
from Ssndt chiefs prayed the Hritish Government to help them^ 
offering to pay a share of the charges incurred in restoring order 'ITic 
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connexion of vixh ihe British Govemmeni dates from iSig-Jo 

when the MahT Kaniha Agenej was formed. It continued part tf 
MaJit KArtha till, in 1844, on account of its nearness to Bllanpur, it 

was transferred to the Palanpur Agency. 

The State of Ptttanpur, from which the Agency (ales its namci is 
said to have been called Prahladan Patan, after a Ponwlr cffliqueror. 
i’rahiftdiui Deo, and to have been lepcopled in the fourteenth century 
by PiUansi Chauhan. P.tianpur and Deesa were conquered about 
1600 by Afglilns of the I Jihani stock known as Jhalons. Hiis family, 
though it lost jhJllor in 1699, lias held Prdanpur almost continuously 
until the present day. The Slate of Radhanpuf, once the property of 
the Vflgliolas, and named after a Baloch, Rldhan Khin, was entrusted 
to the Babi governor Jsfar Khan in 1693, and has remaimid with the 
D4his since that date, ThatStl. originally ruled by Chauhfln Rajputs, 
was conquered by the Musalm^ns at the end of the twelfth or early 
part of die thirteenth century, when the ruling fimiily was relegated <0 
Vflv, which it still holdi;. PaissinB in succes-tion to the JbiHoHs rmd the 
Blbis of Ridhatipur, it was handed back in 1759 m the Yfighela 
K.tnjt, chief of Morvida, in whose family it still remains. 

In iSar the British Government agreed llial in the case t>f Tharid 
no tribute should he exacted until the revenue had increased one-half, 
when nne-tJiird of the increa-se was to be paid- TiTiis arrangement 
remained in forec until 18*5. "''e" 

tribute. In i 3 a 6 further agreements, partly in sujwrsession of the 
former ones, were signed and delivered to the British Govemraent, 
wherein the chiefs promised to allow no KolLs R-ljputs, or armed men 
of other districts to live in their territories without informing the 
British Govrjrmncnt; to give up to the BriiBh and Baroda Govern¬ 
ments any robbers and pcace-brtsikcrs who bod sought .shelter in their 
domains; to help with all tlicir forces in .suppressing the Khosas a^ 
other frrrehooters, and to commit no irTcgularities in the neighbouring 
districts. The chiefs have also subscribed to the opium engagement 
of i8ai. At first the relations of the British Govcminent with th^ 
States were purely political ; Imt as the Superintendent held the position 
of universal arbiter, it soon (eSao) became necessary to place siib- 
ordinato ofheers callerl agents^ kariu/tf, in the small Stales, with a view 
of collecting information and keeping order, 'fhe Mrkunf have 
since developed into /Aana/ldrs or commandants of posts, officers 
invested witti certain fixed civil and criminal powers. At the b^uming 
of British management these districts were the haunt of dani^ fr«^ 
hooters, some of them people of the country, others Khosas from 
Sind, 'fhough the States are still backward and tillage spreads slowly, 
disorder has been stopped and oonsidenible progress made. 

The population at the last four enumeratiom was: <1871) 508*5 
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57^,478p (tS^i) 645^536^ and (1901) 467,^71, T>»e d€creaj« in 
thu last clecadc is due tct ihe se\'irrity of the faimine of fS99^t9oifc 
The average deniilty is 73 per^jcns per iiqiaarQ mile; 
the ntimbeT of iovrm 3^ and of villages ipiSS-L The 
towns are Fai.ampur, HAUiiANruR, md Deksa. DLAtributed according 
to religionp Hindus form 85 per cenL of the total, Musalm^ lo per 
cent., and Jains 5 per cent. Brahirunis (22,000) are numerousp follow- 
ing the literary' pTofessions and occasionally holding land. The majority 
of the popubtion consist of Kunbts (66^000)^ Rajputs (^ijogo)^ and 
Koirs (^9p0oo)j who are landownerq and cultivators throughout the 
Agency. There is a htfge shepherd castCj llw Rabaris (jo.o&o), who 
are nomadic. Among the artisarin^ ChamSr^ numbering 23 pOO 0 p stand 
firsts The principal languages are Ciujar’ItT and AVestern Hindi* 

The soil of the ^Agency is of three kinds : the black, suited for eottonp 
rioet millets, wheoip and (if there be water) sugar-cane] a light soil, 
suited for the diJTcrent kintb of puUe; and sandy, 
growing pulses and the pilmyra palm, 'live country ^ ^ 
has been partly surveyed, but I he eTcatt cultivated area is unknown : 
it may be roughly stated that about Ehrce-hflhs of the whole is 
ctilEivatedt remaining two-fiftlis about equally divided between 
cultivable and uncultivable landn lkcej>tnn irrigated tenures, manure 
is not gcncially used. i Loldings vary fronj S to 50 acres and upwariK 
Most of the land is in the hands of holders of seniice hmeb. Skilled 
husbandmen art domtiarativcly few in numheri and the majority of 
them aru hampe^red with debt, and are tuore or less in the Ivands 
of the village nioncy-lendeni. The soil produces the usual Gujarat 
cereals and pulses, cotton in the rtch black soil of the Sami /tl/uka 
of RAdbonpur and the Vilrahi and SOntalpur ffTiV^hcmp, 

and Sugar-cane and a small quartlity of tobacco are also 

grown in Pakupur, 

The bullocks^ of Kartkiej have been highly esteemed since the titric 
of Akbar. They are the finest animals of their kind in (iujar^t. Buffaloes, 
cowa, sheep and goat% camels, horsesp and asses ore also bred In both 
P.VLonpur and Rildhonpiir. Stallions are maintained, which covered 
mores in 1903-4. 

The large forests in the north ond north-east of the Agency ntighb if 
wdl managed, yield a considerable revenue. The chief trees are the 
AAafr sa/ar 

/ffrjA(ira {BaMAima racrmt^sn)^ and Jkaraffj (/Vii- 
^amia The Bhtts and Kolls gather beeswax, gum, and honey, 

arvd sell (hern to VitiTs or Afemons. A constderoble number of cattle 
are pastured in these forests,, and still ruorc in the valley of the BanSs. 

^ Thu h? the tiEarc aI ihc^ CcmAi, whick ti>nk mi Accamil df uipopBitatcd 
TtUign. 
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The bamboo tbirkot*i are in places very fine, e?»peciaJly on the lop of 

the ]?lfyor hill ^ r i i- 

SeveraJ minor induslneis exist, such as the extraction of oil from 

r&sAa gm'5S, and ihe preparation of bobbins fTOni Wmt wood. Sdt- 
pclre is alsrj prepared lociilly+ A cotton-binning 
Tride and factory Is ivorking at Sami; and at Singam, a village 
ceinmiialutjDnB. lealhcr-work is prepmed. 

The chief exports are ; saltpetre, gralnp rapeseedf eaatOTp sefiaoiiim+ 
cotton, aftar of and of {PandanNt 

odprafrmmas), cattle* and : imports: tobacco, fruit, ^ices* molasses, 
sugar-candy I sugar, collon and silk cloth. The value of the whole 
trade, which is about equally divided between exports and imports, is 
estimated at from 40 10 45 laths in ordinary years. The cxporlx go 
chieBy to I^IirwiTp Cutch, Kilthilwar, Gujariit, and Bombay. The 
imports come from Central and Upper Indio* Ik>mba)v KainiK MarwSJ* 
AhnmiAbtd, and Tali. Trade is Carried on at permanent markets, the 
leading centres Ijcing r^lanpur, Kadhonpur* T>e^ Sami, and Munjpur. 
Except 1 miles of metalled rewds and 4 miles unmetalled recently 
consirticied in ihc town of Falanpur, only cross rounlry tracks exisL 
Avenues of trees are maintained nn 3J mi]», and for 17 mile,s on the 
pAlanpur-Dccsa road, w hich is In a itate of disrepair. The Bom bay* 
Haroda* and Centra] India Railway crrjsscs the north-ea-si corner for 
about 43 miles, willi a branch 17 miles long from Pillanpur (o I>eesa ; 
but the principal line is the RS^jputEna^MilwiS Rarlwny from Ahmad^ 
Ahad to DelhL 

There are in all sixteen British post ofiBces in the Agency. Rural 
mcssei^ers are also employed to carry letters to and from the different 
States- 

'Hie years held in remembrance as times of scarcity and famine are 

1747. 1 75^1 * 785 . 179^ iS^S* ^^34. r®49p 

and i39q^r^02. Of these* the severest were the 
Funne. famines of rfir^.and of 1899-1903, To such straits 
were the people brought in iSrj that some are said to hax^ lived on 
human Besh; and in such numbers did they die that the survivors 
could not carry^ away the dead. Villages were left desolate* and parts 
of the country, formerly cultivated, have ever since lain waste. The 
price of grain rose to 3 seers per rupee. The whole Agency suflTered 
severely from famtr^e in TSpg-igoi. Relief measures were commenced 
in September, 1899, and were closed in Ocloberp 1901, The highest 
daily average number of persons in receipt of relief was 92^348 in July, 
1900. Cattle died in great numbers. More than ao lakhs was spent 
on famine relief during the year 1899-1900* involving the States in 
debts anKyimiifig to i & lakhs i tiafnelyp PAlanpur 9 lakhsp ELSdbanput 
3 kkhs* and other States 6 lakhs. 
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The chiefs of Ptlanpur and RSdhnnpur Smes are invested with full 
cHnnnal and civil powers, and m matters of revenue are alnsost 
independent; but the sanction of the Political Agent 
is TCquijed for the trial of British subjects for capital 
o^enccs. Over them the Political Agent exercises only a general 
supervision : but in the remaining eight J^lty States k^rk^ftSf now 
called tMfiiidirSf five in number, are invested with power to try 
second-edass crin^inal cases and to decide civil suits up to Rs. 500 
in value. There are aUi> one European and two native Political 
Assistant* who have htglier [Hjwers; and above them is the Political 
Agent, who is the highest e^cecutive and Judicial authorit^^ But in 
import;uit Criminal caseM appeals lie lo the Commissioner of the 
Northern Division, arid in murder cases and important civil nialieni 
to the Bombay Goviummcnt. in Pilanpur and Riidhanpur towTUi 
there are local courts, from whose dcciskm a final appeal lies to the 
chiefs in person^ who follow^ codes of their own, based on British 
Indian law^ The chiefs of TharSd and Viv have [jower in criminal 
cases to aw^rd three and two yti:anj’ imprisonmentp and to fine up to 
Ri 5,000 and 3^000 respectively. In dvit suits CKercfse juris¬ 
diction up to a value of Rs, 10^000 wiiEiout appoaL T'be commonest 
forms of crime are theft, cattlc^stealing, and hurt, 

'I’he gross revenue of the Agency is 15 lakhs^ drawn from four chief 
^urces: land {7 lakhsh customs (3^), excise miscdUneoiis 

cesses including judicial receipts (5). The expenditure is 14 lakhs, 
chiefly devoted to adniinistmtivc and domestic purposes. The PAbn- 
pur Slate, the rhakur uf TliAra, and the /a/uMts under Kjjilcrei iMfta 
pay a tribute of RSr 46,203 to the Gaikwar. 'Fransil duties were 
abolished throughout the Agency in 

Except in the unusual case of |>er$ons holding land hereditarily 
{kam/ri yWi^X ^ho have an occu|5aticy right or land is altno$t 
ever)'where in the hands of tenants-al-wilh most of whom, in the State 
>illages^ hold direct from the chiet and in cadet {dAaydd) or pro¬ 
prietary (iWij/jfjntffiSf) villages from the cadet or proprietor, 'rhe 
cultivator has no power to dispose of his holding by sale cff iitherwise. 
Rent-free service lands and lands granted in charity are 

soiitetiElies sublet to peasants who pay rent to the original holders. 
On Euch lauds the State does nor receive the ordinary assessment, but 
under the name of va/aW the odglnaJ holder makes the State a yearly 
payment^ fixed at front 25 to 30 per cunt, of the gross produce. In 
some villages the assessment i:mi toliaoco, |>cp]jerj and the early crops 
is paid in money at mtes fixed on the number of ploughs, while in 
others the revenue is collected under the crop share system. 

The share due to tlic State h fixed on a rough estimate by a State 
oftkLil imd the village In P;lLinpur and Radhanpur States the 
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rcry\A arc collected by vill.'ige accDUfitants under the control of revenue 
fiihiidilrs^ who arc again subordinate to tlie chiefs revenue minister, 
In erther parts of the Agencyp except Thar^d and where the chiefs 
share of the revenue is collected by officials appointed for the piirposek 
the propKctors themselves realty the revenue with ihe help of village 
ollidalifi. Survey operations arc now in prioress. 

Of the several works ccnsiructcd since i S75 in the Agenq\ the chief 
are the Goodfcll[>w Hospital^ the High Schcrfalj and the Jackson Hall 
at PilanpuTt the Scott C-ariBl and Harris Clock-tower at Kldhajipur^ 
and several roads. There are four municipalities—at PAla>'PCR+ 
I>K4vSAt Tekra^ and RAjpur- the latter two plac<^ being suburbs of 
Hetsa cantonment; and all of them are admintslcred as deportments 
of the State, Their income is derived from octroi duty- 

There is a large British cantonment at iJeesaj the ineouic of which 
in 190J-4 was Rs- 35+000 and the expenditure Rs- 32,000, At present 
one native infantry ri^irnent is stationed there, 'fhe chiefs of the 
Agency maintained in i^J-4 a military force of Mi men, consisting 
of 206 mounted and 655 foot-soldiers, and a permanent fool and 
tiKrtinted police force of 4,^94, of whom were in PHanpur and 

752 in Rfldhanpur, The Agency contains one Agency jai]+ five State 
jails, and ak /Mjta lock-upSp which had in 1903-4 a daily average of 
aSS pria^mers. 

The Stales decided in June, iSSs, to defray all educational expenses, 
receiving in return all school fees, and agreed that the OKpenditure 
should be regulated by the pro|K:ti^ 1 s of the Bombay educotEOniil 
department. In the Pflanpur Agency persons were relumed 

a-i literate in 1901, S |)er cent of the male population being able to 
read and write. The Agency contained in 1903-4 a high school, 
J middle schools, 70 primary schools, m\d ij private schools, or 
a total of 90, oompoied with 3a and no in xSSt and 1891 respectively. 
The total number of pupils was 3,398, of whom 232 were girl^ The 
co&t of education w^ 27,000. 

About 40,000 persons received medical relief nt 4 hocspilals and 
13 dispensaries in 1903-4, The cost of maintenance amoontod to 
Ks. 28^880. ilbout j 2,000 per^ns were v^accinated in the same yeuTi 

FftJanpur State,—State in the I'^tlanpur Agency^ Bombjiy, lying 
betw'een 23^ 57' and 24® 41^ N, and 71® 51' and 72*^ 45'^ E-t 
an area of 1^766 s^^uore miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Rdjputana Stales of Jodhpur and Sirohi j on the east by Sirohi and 
Danu States, ihe Arf^^lli mnge forming the boundary; on the south 
by Earuda; and on the west by other States under the Pakniiur 
Agency, The length from east to west is 60 miles, and from north 
lo south 45 miles. 

The southern wrid L-;vskrn (HJnions arc undul44ting and tolerably well 




TowariJs the north ihc: coomry becomes moanUinotL^ with 
much forest; the vilUges are far apart* and generally poor and small; 
the hUb afford eKcellent |)ttstiire ; and the forests contain many useful 
limber trees- The Slate ts Wiitcred by the Banas fiver, which runs 
through its entire Icngthj, and by the Saraswatlj which crosses a portion 
uf its eastern tracts, 'nie climato is dr>^ an<l hot^ and fever is prevalent, 
"rhe rainfall in f^oj was as inche. 'flic temperature ranges from 51^ 
to 91^* in Januaiy and froin So**" to r 13° in Mj^y- 

The chief* or, as he is entitled* the Dlwin, of Palanpur is descend^ 
from the Lohlnis^ an Afghan tribe who were 5ubset|uently known in 
history as Jh^loris, and who captured Jh^Ior from the Chitor R.ljputs 
in the fourteenth century* On their first arrival they were vassals of 
Ahenadabild; and during the dwturbances which niarJttid the fall 
of that monarchy, Gteni Khin JliUof endeavoured to rouse Northern 
Gujarftt to arms on behajf of Mueafikr 3hith| xhs last Ahmadabdd 
iiiultAn. For this action he was imprisoned by Akbar* but was sub¬ 
sequently (1569-90) reinstated at Jhilor, and seven years later received 
the title of DLivtn and the government of Ijihore for sucotssfully 
repulsing an invasion of the iribeSi During his rule his brother 

Malik ITroi Khan took PAtanpur and Ueesa, making tiic former his 
head'^tuarLers. Ghsirni KliAn was succeeded in [614 by his son 
PahAr KhAn, who yielded ptace in 1616 to xMalik Klro^ KhAiir the 
cQnt|ueror of Pllanpur. Substaiuently (1699) Jltillor and Slclvor, the 
l>a6session of which had been confirmed by Aurang^eb in 1683, were 
tsiken from the family, which thenceforth fised lbs scat at PAlanpur 
The connexion of the British Government with the Htate dates from 
iSog, in which year the chief was murdettid by a bo<Jy of fiictious 
nE>btes^ and his infant son was placed on the throne by the British 
under the regency of -an uncle- Constant diiisciisiQns* however, 
occiirnjd between uncle and nephew until rStj* when the fomier 
broke into o|H;ii rex^olt, peace being eventually restored by a British 
force which stormed tlie town of P^ilanpur and replaced the young 
chief on the throne. The task of adininistmtimi W4is then entrusted 
to a Politiixd SuperTntendent* and a local force of 350 men woii raised 
to prevent further breaches of the peace. 'Phis arrangcnicnt w^s 
enforced until (874, when ilie control of the Political officer, pir- 
ucularly tjvcr the Statens exj^enditure* was relaxed, 'fhe levy w-as 
maimained until iHijt- 

Thc chief is entitled to a saluLe of 11 guns* and has p*wer to 
try any persons for all olfcnces^ except British subjects^ w^hose coses 
require the bonctiun of the Poliikid /\gent. The family bold a patent 
ur Siinad guaranteeing any legitimate succession according to Muliani- 
nwdan Liw, and follow the rule of primogeniture in |ioint of succesaion- 

The |Hjpulation of the Stile wui j 15^973 in 1873^ 1881^ 
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374,S&4 in 1891, and 23 j, 6 i 7 in tgoi. Ii cuhUiins one toT^n, 
Talan'I^'UR, and 510 villages. The densEiy of population is 70 |<rsons 
per square mile* Hindus number 18^.495^ Muhammadans ?6>453t 
and Jains t3,6o^4 

'J'o the north and west the soil is light and sandy^ needing little 
water but usually yielding only one cre^^ a year. To the south and 
costg towards live hills, the soil is a rich black Cfijiable of giving three 
Crcffjs a jt'ftar ft^lh a good rainfalL For the lirsl crO[Ht slight rain is 
sulhcienl, but in the case of the late harvest heavy rain is fccjutred, 
when the yield is very abundant. I’he principl products arc wheat, 
rice and otiver grains, and sugancanc. l our slallionij are maintained 
at Pilanpur for horse^breediitg purposes. 

I'he high roads from AhmadAbId to PAli in MirVi^ilrf and from 
Anmadabid 10 Naslrilb 5 d^ Ajmer^ Dcihh Agra, and Deesa, pass through 
the State. A considerable trade in cottoiH cloth* grain, raw sugar* and 
rice is earned on with Pali* Dholero, AhmodAbtldK Arid K^dbanpur. 

The chief enjo}'H a gross revenue of 7-;^ lakhs, and pays a tribute of 
Rb. 38^461-8-7 to ibe Caikwar of Banxla. Lojid revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to a-i lakhs, and excise revenue to Rs. 55,000. No transit 
duliei: are levied. The chief maintains, it an annual cost of about 

lakhsp a force of t6t horse and 440 foot, T he police force of ihq 
State consisted in 1903-4 of 3,935 tiicn, regular and irregular. 

The State nsainiains 22 schools attended by 1*244 pu[iil!H besidc?j 
31 girbi. About 11,200 persons received relief at ht>sp]tals and dis^ 
pcnsarics in 1903-4. 1'he iiunibcF of persons vaccinated in the same 
year was j i*Soo. 

FAIanpur Town. -Capllal of the Stotc of the same name in 
llombayt situated in 24' 10^ N. and 72^ 28’' at the junction of the 
Palajipur-I>ecsa branch of the Bombay» Ihrrrxk, and Central India 
Railw-ay with the main line. Population (1901)^ i7i79g- It is the 
head-quarters of the Palanpur Political Agency, and the residence of 
the Dlw^an or chief of Pilanpur State. The towns* lying low* is hidden 
and commanded by a circle of hillocks. It is surrounded by a brick- 
and-mortar wall, built in 1750 by Dtwian Bahadur Khlnjr, from 17 to 
20 feet high, 6 feet thick, and 3 miles in circuit, I'he two suburbs of 
Jainpiua and Tajpura are surrounded by a ditch* once 12 feet deep 
and 22 feet broad. The houses are irregular and closely pi-^ckcd, and^ 
with few exceptions^ the streets and lanes arc narrow and dirty. The 
supply of water, chiefly from wells, is unwholesome. The public 
heuJth h not good» lung dueases and fevers being very prevalent, 
FiUmpur is a v^ry old settlcmeni. It is mentioned in the eighth 
century as the place where VaivarAjI {746-So), the founder of the 
(.‘bavada dynasty of AuhiK^do, was brought upi Early in the thirteenth 
ccntuiy it appuars os rrahladon Piun^ the coital of Prahiddan I>eo of 
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the Tunwir house <jf Ch^mdrilvTaii. Afterwards faltio^ WeL^ici il was in 
ihc fourtecnilii ccnturj- rupcopled by Pftlartsi Cluiuhln, from whom 
it takes its present name. Pllanpur couLdns a bos|>EUil, a school^ and 
a library. 

P^lAr (ur Xs/rirs^Niidi, the 'milk river'J.—A river of Southern 
India, which Ims its reputed source on Kaiididroog, in the Kolftr 
Mistriet of Blysore. From nt^r Kai^'flira it turns south-east and leaves 
Mysore in the Mst of ilic Jtowritigpei (Kolar). Entering the 

North Areot District of Stadias it bends to the north-east after 
dcscOFiding the GlvSts and flowii into the Hay of BengaE near Madras 
(Chingleput District). Its length in Mysore is about 47 milesi the 
entire dniinage of the catchment hjsin, itOjb squitre itijlc-s^ being 
utilized for cultivation. Of the tanks on it, the largest are Betanunigahi 
rind Rilnias^gnTa in the Bowringpet the former being the source 
of water-supply for the Kolir Gold Fields* In Matlms the length of the 
river b about 183 miles, 'niere is some reason to believe that it once 
Howled to the sea from the valicy through which now^ runs the Kortta- 
laiyar^ a stream w^vieh reaches the Bay of Bengal to the north of 
■^radms Ciiy. 

The cliicf tributaries of the Pilir are the Ponne, which joins it on 
the left bank in North Arcerf, and the Cheyyfifi which join.s it on the 
other tjank in Chingkpui District. On its hanks are the towns of 
^’:ln^>■u^^^Jad^| Vellore, Argot, and Chinglepul* 'llic firsl of the^jC w^os 
greittly damaged by a sudden flood which swejH down the river in 
J903, causing the loss of iiundrcds of livc^. Near Arcot the river is 
LTussed by a dimi built m 1837, and designed to give an improved 
supply to the old iwtivc channels which fed a large seriisi of reservoirs 
in those parts. It wits breachtrd in 1874, but w'as subsequently restored^ 
and is now' $,634 feet In length. The dam and the improved channels 
cost 2 1 lakhs and add to the supply of alKmt 2 70 e.'<£i.‘vling resctvmrs, 
some of which are in Chiiiigkput District; but they do nut water any 
great extent of fre^h l^nt), and if the receipts from the irrigaiion which 
exited before they were constructed be deducted they are worked at 
a great loss. In Chinglcput Districl about 50^000 acres are watered 
from the river^ which feeds a series of tanks. 

'Phe iMFir is crossed by railway bridge'^ at ^^lailpati (North Arcot 
J >btrict), and between Padahun and Kolatcir in Chlnglcput- 

Paiasbftri.—Villiigd in the Gauh^liti suljdirision of Kamnlp Dis¬ 
trict, Eastern Bengal and i!\5sam, situated in 36^ 8' N. and 91^ 33' E., 
on the south hank of the Brahmaputra, [5 miles west of Gauhflti town. 
*ilT.e Mansari merchants of the place purcha-se lac and a little cotton 
from ihu hill tribes^ and musEard seed, rice, silk, and a little jute front 
the villagers of the neighbourhood. I'here is a flourishing n^arkcl, in 
wl^ich all sorts of country produce, es|>Ci:Lilly poultry and vcgchibles, 
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are imjcunibk. The public buiklinfis irclutk a dispensary and an 
English middlu sch(»l. I’hc river steamers call regularly at Paliabari 
gMt. 

Palftsof*— in RtwA Kantha^ 

Pal53vlbir*-P^tty State m the J>APit;s. Bombay. 

PalaiingSs—A MoivAnam hill people, found mosEly in the uplands 
to the nofih of the Kofthern Shan States, and In the of the 
Ruby Mines L^^rict of Upper Burimis 'Ihe Northern Sban State of 
Tawngijcng ntay be looked upon as the centre of the Palaung CQuntr>. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the State are ?aJaungs„ the Sawbwa 
ii. a 1 alaung, and most of the scattered PaLaung tribes found outside 
the State claini to have conic originally from within its limits. Among 
the Shans the name for the I'ahiungs is Kunloi ('highlanders"): their 
name for themselves is Ta'ang. 'Phe main division r*f the people is 
into Pab-ung? proper and Pales. 'I'he Palaungi proper are confined 
to the country immediately surrounding Natiihsan. the capital of 
'Pawngpeng; all clans outside this limited area arc, properly speaking, 
Pales. No distinction tatis made between Palaungs proper and Pales 
at the Census of 190 r. The total of Paknngs enumerated was jd.&hfip 
of whom about half were inhabitants of the Northem Slian Slates^ In 
addition, about 7,5*0 w'ere found In the * estimated * areas of North 
flSienwl The Palaungs are Buddhists, and very ztjalous in I heir 
support of the iirietstliood. i\s a jicopk they are ptiaccabic and 
retiring^ and neither mis nor intermariy^ freely with their Shan neigh¬ 
bours. The men have adopted the Shan dress; tlie women w'car 
ordinarily a pckct, skli% hood^ and cloth leggings. The full drc=iis, 
especially in the case of the Katurr fUld other pure Palaung clans, is 
elaborate and very brightly coloured, velvet figuring largely in its com¬ 
position. The distiniCtive feature of the Paie women’s attire is the 
skitXy striped horizontally in red and blue> the width of the stripes 
varying, with the clan, frosu an inch to a f<Jot or more. 'I’hc Pale 
w'oman's hood is ordinarily w liitc, and smaller titan the full-dress hood 
of the i^ung. In some of the I*Ule dans living farthest from 
I’awngpeng no hood is worn by the women; occasionally the head¬ 
dress is a bag, not unlike a stocking ca|J» into which the head is 
inserted^ CtMlfure ^'aries; in full dress girb occasionaUy wear theii 
hair mer their shoulders; the Kw'onbai women [lart their hair in the 
middle; in al moGt every clan a ccHisiderablc proportion of the elderly 
females are clofte-croppwl Hie Palaungs build their villages almost 
ini'ariably at a considcrahlc elevation alxsve the ground- I heir bou-ses 
are ^lonietime^ of a very large siie and accomniodaic several ftuirilics. 
'they practise (shifting cultivation), but stre best known for 

their culture of tea, for wbkh tlie hills of Tawngpeng itnd the suiround- 
ing countiy^ arc adinirubly ada|)ted. The greater part of the Indigenous 
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(ca industry' east of the Irrawaddy hi ill their h4itid&. The Palaung 
IsngMage belongs to Uic Mon-Anani s^ub-fonnly^ it Is isokting, atonic, 
and foil of gutturak^ and b clofioly allied to the vernaculars of the Was 
of trans-Sal Ween temtoryp the Riangs of the Southern Shan States, and 
the Hkatriiiks of Siam. There are various dklects^ but no great 
divej^ciTkce of speech. 

[C+ C, Lowis^ .4 AWr on J^a/an h^j (Rangoon^ jgo^)^] 

Paiaveram.— Town in Chinglcpiti )>blfich Set pALta- 

VARA!>il. 

Palaw, —Norlhcmmoit townjihipof ^tergtii Di!^lricti Lower Burmap 
bordering on Districh [t lies on the mainkod between 

11° 7 ^* and aS^ N. and 33' and 99*^ E,, and includes the 
inliabitetl iskiidi^ of Mali (known generally a^ 'I’avoy Inland} and 
Cabosa, os far out tLs 97^ 53^ E. Its total area b 7S5 square milt^i 
hilly throughout:^ and forest-ckd. The population was 197^4 7 in 
iSgip and Z7j44t in igo^ about a third speaking Kaien and the 
rest a dialect of Btirmese differing from that in use at Mcr^ip and 
unintelligible to nti ordinary^ Bintnan^ There are 115 villages and 
hantlets. I'he head^uorLers are at FakWp a village of abc»ut j,ac»o 
inhabitants (1901)^ ^ P^rt of call for a forUiighlly coasting 

steamer from Moulmeirip exporting ncc, fi-sh-^mster s^t^ and jaggery- 
'Jlic area cultivated In 1903-4 was 37 square miles* nioslly under 
ricCp yielding Rs. 39,100 knd revenue. 

PaJdeo.—One of theCHAUbi:; JauiKS in Central Indk, under the 
Pcliticai Agent in Baghetkhand, w ith an area of about ifi square miko. 
F.lldeo was gnuUed to Daryau Singh, the head t>f the Kfllinjar 
Cbaubc family, in 1813, The present holder b Cltaube Jagat Kai^ 
who received the title of Rao Bahadur as a personal distinction in 
1903. Population (1901), 3,593. The comprises l 3 villages, 
and huA a revenue of Rs, afi^ooop jjan of which b deriveil from the 
sale of diamondSp obtained at two villages in the estate. The chief 
place is Kaigaon or Naugaon, situated in 35^ iT N- and 30 *^ 49' H.+ 
J4 miles south of Kalinjar. Popuktion (1901]^ S36, 

Fale.— South-western township of the l^owcr Cblndwin Disiriett 
Upper BurmOp lying between Ji* 48' and 10^ N. and 94° 35^ 
and 94® 5S^ K., with an area of 458 square miles. 'ITie popuktion 
was 35*603 in iSpt, and 34341 in 1904 distributed m 252 villages. 
The head-quarters are at Pale (popuktionp 41*3)* to the 

eastern border. The country is level in the cast* bceoming hilly a-S 
the Fondaung range is ap|>rt»ichcdp and b well watered. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 55 square mik^ and the land revenue and 
iAa/Aiimeda amountcxl td Rs> 76,300. 

Pakji— Petty State in Maui KAjstka, Bombay. 

Paletwa. Head-quafters of tlie Northern Aritan llbtricb l^wer 
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Hurma, sitimlKd in iS" N. and 51' on iht; bank of 
the KaJadan Tivtr. I'aletwa an msi^snifli-'ant villafic with a popu- 
klicin (igoi) of 4^1, perehtd on a high bank well above the stream, 
in a narrow gorge- I’hc dvil station consists of an office for the 

I JepLiv-Conimi^iiiioner, a police station, a ho^ipital, Lin &4 for the military 
palice^ and a few fcsidcnoes for the officers stationed wt head^quarters-^ 

I I iM traversed by metalled pathways connecting the %'nnous eniinences 
on the hill-side on which ihe houses and offices built* fhere is 
a small wliarf rm the river liaitk below the village, alongside of w^hsch 
the Arakan Flotilla Company's steam^buncheH tiioor. On the bank are 
several fine groves of teak, the remains of an early planlatitm, 

Paighat Subdivision.— Subdivision of Malabar Ibstnct, Miidras, 
consisting the TAuanAT and fd/ahr 

Falghat TftJtik*— Sciuthemmost /a/tf 1 of MalaUtt District Madr^s^ 
lying between 10* 35' and 10* S7^ 7 ^^ 5 *^ ^’t 

iih urea of 643 square It contains 113 amse^f or piin'sheSr 

'fhe population increased from 372st3J in tS9t 10300^096 in 1901- 
'J'he land res'enue deiruind in 1903-4 amounted to Hs. 4,94,000- I he 
only place of importance beside^ Falgmat (pipulaiion, 44 ,i 77 X 
hcad-(|uarters, is the vill.igc of KorLA&iCiOb. The tdfuk lies in the 
remarkable break in the VVc^siem (.ilrit*! which is knowTi as the Filghli 
Cap: on the north it is bounded by spurs which run up to the Nllgiri 
platcaUi while on the sc^uth it is facii by the great Altainialai Hills. 
'rhe h>rests which lie at the fcKJt of theise two luasses of bill are souit 
of the densest m the Fresidt-ncy* 

P£tlgb&t Town (Pa/Atifti^ 'jungle of /a/ trees — Head’quarters 
of the subdi^'ision and /d/tiA of the same nuiiie in Malabar UislricEp 
Madra.^ situated in lo"" 4f»' 76'' 39' E., 335 miles by rail from 

Siladras city. 

It lies on the main itKid from Malabar to Uoinibatore and the 
east coa-St, m the curious gap in the Western Ghat^i to which it gives 
its name; and its position as key to the West C-cost has always made 
it a place of importance both strategically and commerclanyr The 
]!&tgli^t fort is said to have existed froni very ancient tinies^ but litik 
is known of the early history -of the place- The FAlghlt Achthan 
WHS originally 3 tributary of the Zaniorin, but he had become Indepen¬ 
dent before the beginning of the eighteenth ccntuiw'. In 1757 he 
sent a deputation to Haidar Ali praying for help agaimt an imiTtsion 
threatened by the Zamorin. Hfudar seized the oiijMjnunity of gaining 
such an iniportajit position as FllghEt, and from tlwit time to ry go the 
fort was continually In the hands of the Mysore Sulilns or the British. 
It wm first taken by the latter in 176M, when Colonel Wood captured it 
during his raid on Haidar Alfs fortres'wjs, but it was retaken by Haidar 
a few months later. It wa^ again captured by t^duncl |■'ullarton in 
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1783, hui mu year. In 179& it finally DaiJturud by 

Colonel Stuart, and from ihal: time was uj^ as a base for the opera^ 
tiorvs winch ended In the storming of Seringapatam, The fort continued 
to be garnsotted till the middle of last century. It h now used for the 
/d/u^ office. 

PidghAt is the second largest town in Malabar, its po|)ulatiDn in 
1901 being 44,177* of whom 37i^^^5 were Hiruliiis, 5,535 MusalmJns^ 
and t,34^ Christians. It is the centre in Malabar of the Pattans or 
east-roast BrShtnans. It was made a mtinictpalicy in 1869. The income 
and expenditure durirtg the decade ending 1900 avemged Rs. 62,000. 
In 1903-4 the Lneome and expenditure wiire Rs, 80^000 and Rs. 79,900 
respectively, the chief sources of income being the taxes on bouses 
and knd and the fees at the Victoria College. Ihe Victoria College is 
one of the most successful second-grade colleges in the Presidency^ It 
was founded as a school in r86$* and in tSK8 ti'as raised to the rank 
of a college and aMtiated to the Madras Universiiy. In March, 1904, 
488 students were on the rolls^ of whom 138 were in the college 
department. There are also in the town religious and edncatJonal 
e^dablishments belonging to the Rorruin (!atholic and Germain niissions. 
l^atghat is the centre of the grain and inlsceRauieoiis trade between 
Kast Malabar and the adjoining nismcts a growing town. It 

contains two large bojars and a permanent market^ in which a brisk 
trade is done in food'gmins, talxiccPi oil, and cloths, and in Ehc grass 
maE-^i for which the town is celebfaied^ There Is also considcniible 
trade in timber, which is brought down from tite Plilghili and \\ nluvanad 
forests and exported by rail 

Pali (or MSrwar Pali).—Head-quarters of a district of the same 
name in the State of Jodhpur, RajpuUmat situated in 23* 47' 
and 73^ 19' E., on the right Ijant of the Bindi ris^n and on the 
Jodhptir-Blkanur Railway. Population (1901)^ 12,673. In the town 
are a post office, an Ariglo-s'emactilar schooh and a hospiinL The 
principal industries are copper-working, ivory-carving, dyeing, and 
cotton-pointing- The town crunpises an ancient ami a modem quarter, 
each containing jteverai temples. The most noteworthy are that of 
SomnAth, with an inscription dated A-P. 1143^ and that of Naulakha, 
which ts remarkable for basing a mosque within its courtyard (probably 
erected to presene it from Muhammadan ^“andalism), Pali was held 
by a community of Brihmaiis in grant from the Fammlra and Parihdr 
Rajputs; till ilte advent of the RAthors from Kanauj (about ritj)^ 
when RaoSiihjl t>ccame its master. Before the construction of the 
railway it was an important trade centre, and in 1836 was risiied by 
an outbreak of ploguoi the germs of which are supposed to have been 
imported in silks from China. 

P&LiUna Stiite.^State in the Kathiawar Folitiod Agency, Bom^ 
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bay. lying ar^ 33" and ii'’ 4a' N. and 71® 31^ and 72® K^t 

with an ar-ea of sSg square mile^ It is bounded on the south 
by Baroda temtory^ and on the norths easlp and west by Rhaunagar 
terriiO'fy, The Shetninji river, with its iributaHe,s the Eljaval and 
passes through the State^ The climate is hot, and fever is 
prevalent The annual rainfall avcrageii about 25 inches, 

1'he family of the chief is descended from Sh^hjip second son of 
Scjakjlt the chief of Bhaunagar being descended from the eldest son. 
and the chief of I-aihi from the third- The ruler executed the usual 
engagements in *807, 

The fiittiily for many years engaged in a dispute with the Jains 
concerning the control of Sheininja hill Pai.itan'A Tow^?i)* 'fhis 
fiLll, which rises above the towTi of Pillit^a. is covered with Jain 
templesp and is the resort of innumerable pilgrims. Inquiry seems to 
show that, many years before the Gohcl chiefs established shenwelves 
in Surashtra^ ihc Jains worshipped tn Shetrunja, H’he)' produce an 
imposing array of deeds from the Mughal emperors and viceroys, 
ending with one from prince MurAd Baksh (Ltiso)p which confers the 
whole district of Pltit^na on Sflutidls the jeweller and his lieirsK The 
firm of SdntfdAs supplied ^EurAd Baksh with money for war when he 
went with Aurangzeb {1658) to fight DiSri at Agm and assume tlic 
throne. On the decay of the hlugiral power Junsdictiun over FAlitAna 
feJi into the hands of ihe fiohel chief, a tributary of the Gaikw'.ir, 
While, therefore, the whole mountain is regarded as a religious Ifuat, 
it is under the jurisdiction of the chiefs for who^ protection the 
Shdiwaks have loi^ paid a yearly subsidy. Under a decision of Major 
Keatingc^s in rSbjt the representatives of the Jain community had 
to pay a lump sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum for ten yeai^ to the chieC 
in lieu of his levying a direct tax of Ka. a a head on all pilgrims 
visiting the .shrines^, w^th the proviso that a scrutiny lasting twu years, 
or longer if ncccssaiy, might be demanded by either side at the 
termination of that period, with a view' to ascertain whether the yearly 
sum of lU JOpOOo was more or less than the right amount. The chief 
demanded such a &:mtiny in and, due arrangements having been 
made, the count of pilgrims commenced on April 23, iS3o- The 
claims of the chief were settled for forty years by an amiual payment 
of Rs. 15,000, commencing from r&86^ A decision of the British 
CiOvernmentj given in Marcl\ 1S77, while it upholds the chiefs legiti¬ 
mate authorityj j^ecurcs to the sect its established ijosses-'iionst and 
maintains the sacred isolation of the hilL 

The chief is a Hindu of the Gohel clan of R^jputs^ and is entitled 
to a salute of ^ guns. The family hold a san^d authorising adop¬ 
tion ; in matters of succession the role of primogeniture is foliowecL 
Since the death of the last Tbilkur SUbib in 1905, the State has 
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been ndmini^tieted by Govemment, owin^ lo ihe msnoHiy nf the 
present chief. 

The population at the lost four enumerations was: (iSyi} 5Ep476p 
(i 3 Si) 49,^7tp 60,8481 and (1901) Hbdus number 

44,456, Mu^ialmlris and Jains 4^047. During the lut decode 

the population decrcoifed by 15 per cent., owing to the famine of 
[899-1900. The State contain.s one town, PAUrrAXA, the capital; and 
90 villager 

In 1903-4 the State contained 183 square of land under 

cultivation, of which 9 square miles were irrigated. The principal 
crops are grain, ^ugar-canc, and cotton. Horse-breeding is carried on 
in the State paddocbs, the aim hcing to breed from the pure Kithi 
stock. 1'here are two good mcta]Ie<i mads in the Stale, one from 
iMlitana to Songad and the other from iMlitSmt to rroiiadhar. There 
are two coiton.ginning factories. 

Fftlitana ranks as a second-class State m Othiiw^r. During the 
lifetime of the late chief there were five courts for the adminif^tmtion 
□f civil and cnmbal justice, and he had power to try his own sul> 
jecis in capital cases. The gross revenue is estimated at 6^ lakhs, 
chEelly derived from land* 'lire State pays a tribute of Hs. iOplh4 
jointly (o the GaiVwir of Baroda and the NawHb of Junagarh. No 
transit dues arc levied. There bone munidpalitjv at Pai itaxa Towx, 
with an income (1903-4) of about ks-415^- armed police fon^e 
of 113 nicri+ including mounted and foot police^ was inaintnined in 
1905. In 1903-4 the jail contained a daily average of 2(1 prisoners, 
and there were 1:9 schools with i,oS3 pupik. The Slate has a hospital 
and one dispen^aryj which treated 20,000 persons in 1903-4 ^ 

1,330 persons were vaccinated in the same year. 

P^ltana Town.“Capital of the State of the same name in 
K^thi.lwar, Ekififibay., situated in 21^ 31' K, and 71^ 53' E., at the 
eoAtem base of the famous Sbetrunja (Satiunjaya) hill; distant from 
AhmadAb^d no miles south-west, and fmm Br^mbny 190 rtotth-wesi. 
Population (igQf% li^Soo. It was formerly the chief town of a 
Mughal /organa. 

Shetmnja hill, to which reference has been made in the article on 
Baiutana ST.ATJit is sftcred to Adinilih, a 'nrthankar or liicraich 
of the Jains. U is 1,977 feet ^bovc sea-level. The top is divided 
into two peaks, but the ralley between has been partly built over h/y 
a wealthy Join merchant. The entire summit is coi-ered with templet, 
among which the mosi famous arc those of AdInAtb, Kumlr P 5 l, 
Vimalasah, Sampriti Riji* and the Chaumukh, This lo-^l is the most 
lofty, and can be clearly distinguished at a distance of over 15 miles. 
Sheirunja ia the moat socted of the five lacred bills of the Jains. 
Mr. Kmloch Forbes in the Md/a describes it as the ‘first of 
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ii[l of pilgnriiag4i5, ihe bndal hall of ihonie who would 

ci’^rlastir^ rt^t'; and adds 

^ There is hiudly a dty in IndiHt through its ktri^h and br^dth, 
ffom iht: nvc^ of Sind to the sacred Ganges, fron^ Himalaya's diadem 
of ice peaks to the throne of his virgin daughtetp Rttdras destjned 
bridcf that has rot supplied at one time or other eontribution of wealth 
to the edifices which crown the hill of Pllil^na. Street after sti^U 
square ftAer square, extend these shnnes of ih-e Jain faith, wiih their 
stately enclosures, half^lace, half-fortress, raised in marble niagriili' 
ccnce upon the lonely and majestie mountain, and, like the mansions 
of another worldi far removed in upper air from the ordinary tread 
of mortals/ 

Owing to the special sanctity of Sheirtmia^ Jains from all parts of 
India are anaious to build temples on the hill 3 and all rnemhers 
of the Jain faith feel it a duty to perform, if pos^ihle. one pilgrimage 
here during their life. 

The following description of this wcnilcrful temple hill is condensed 
from an account hy l>r. RurgcSSi— 

' At the fool of the ascent there are some steps with many little 
Canopies or cells^ a foot and a half to three feet square, open only 
in front, and each having in hs floor ^ marble slab carved wnh the 
representation of the soles of iw'O feet very flat ones, and 

generally with the toes all of one length. .A hlllc l>ehind, where the 
^1 of the great toe ought to be, there is a diamond-shaped mark 
divided into four smalEcr figure by two cross lines, from the end of 
one of which a waved line is drawn to the front of the foot. Round 
the ftiges of the slab there is ii-sufllly an inscription in Devan^gari 
chiifacters, and between the footmarks an elongated figure like a head 
of Indian com with the point slightly turned over. These cells are 
numerous all the way up the hill^ and a laTgc group of them >s found 
on the south-west corner of it behind the temple of Adiswar BhagWilrii 
They are the temples erected by poorer Shrlw'aks or Jainsj who, unable 
to aflbrd the expense of a cfsmplete tempkj with its hall and sanct^ry 
euiihrining a marble w^rfr or imagCi manifest their devotion to their 
creed hy erecting these miniature temples over the f/nirafta of their 
Tinas or Arhats. 

'The path la paved with rough stones all the way up, only inter- 
rupled here and there by regular flighEs or steps. At frequent intervals 
also there arc rcsthousesi more pretty 3 t a distance than convenient 
for actual use, but still deserving of aitenliofi* High up we come 
10 a small lempk of the Hindu monkey-god Hanumiinj the image 
bedaubed with vermtllon in ultra-barbaric style. At this point the 
paih bifuTCates“to the right leading to the northern peak, and to 
the left to the valley between, and ihrough it to the southern summit. 
A little higher up, on itsc former route, is the shrine of Heng&r, 
a MusalmSn /^!r, so that Hindu and Moslem alike conl^d for the 
representation of their creeds on ibis sacred bill of the Jainsi 

*On reaching the sumtiiii of the piountain the view that presents 
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itself froiQ the top of the walls is nuigniriceni in cjtlcni: a fipIcnditJ 
setting for tliq unique jiiclure — this work of buiitsin toil we have 
rtiiched. Tu the east^ ihc propped extends to the Gulf of Camltoy 
near Gogha and Bhaunjigai; to the nonli it h bounded by the graiuiu 
nitige of Sihor md the Clummrdi |jeak; to the north west and wcsi 
the plain exteud^i as far as the ej'c on reaebp except where broken 
due west by the siunitiiils of Mount Girmir—revered alike by Hindu^ 
Biiddhi^^t, and Jain^ the latter of w‘hoin claim It as sacred to Nemii^ih, 
their twenty-second Tirtbankar^ From west to cask hke a ailver 
ribbon across the forci^rouiid to the southp winds the Shetmnjf river, 
which the eye follows until it is lost between the I’alaja and Khobi^ 
bills in tlic south-west. Hut after this digression let u.h return to tho 
scene bcciideus. How sImII 1 describe it ? It is truly n city of lemples. 
for, except a few tanks^ there is nothing else within the gjite^ and 
there is a cleanliness withal, about every square and paisajj^ porch and 
lialh that Es itself no mean souiu of pleasure. Tlit; atemc, loo, is 
stniinu. Now and then in the mornings you hear a bell For a few 
seconds, or the bcLiting of a dnam for as short a limOi and on holiday 
chants from the lu.ri'er temples meet your car ; but genctaJly during the 
after-part of the day the only sounds are those of vast Hocks of pigeons 
ll>iU rush about -jijAsmodiuaUy from the rogf of one temple to that 
of anothern apiKirendy as an exercise in Hultering and just to keep they 
w incs in use. PurrcKiueU and ^uirnels, doves and nngdoves atound, 
and peaetjefcs are occasionally met with on the cailer walls, J he top 
of the hill cunsisis of two ridges, t-ach about ^50 yardi long, with 
a V4illey between : the southern ridge is lugher »t the western cfid tium 
Lhe tmrthcrtk hut this i^ in turn higher at the eastern txtrennrjv bach 
ijf these ndgts, and tlie two large endosiures that fill the valleyt ^ 
surrounded by mas'iii^ batllementcd walk fitted for defence, llie 
Ijulldings on both ridges, aguin, are divided into iei>aratc enclosures, 
tilled /liJb, generally etmiainiitg one prinaswil temple, wjih vary mg 
numbers of smaller onc^ Each of iheiiu enclosur^ i-s proMted 
by stitmg gates and w-alls, and all gates are cwteftllly dosed at 
iundowTi/ 

A dewrripiion iif mw of these tiiks must suftke hure^ but the reader 
whu wishes to pursue the subject will find sm account of the other 
temples in Mi- Burgess s ^/n SrMrWvi 

ilS4Jin) Hic M nuw' to be d^ribcd is that of KluiJt;irvasi> of which 
ihK prindiial ic-mplc is ih«t of Ihe Chaumuth of ‘fQur-rawl' 
occupying the ccnlre. 

■ It is ’ -ays Mr. Uurecss f/Aj, ‘n fire liiie ihe soft, antj »•»> 

1« Lon5lder«I « lytic of its clxts^ H ^ ^ IT 

3 fcet nbove the level of the court, and 57 feet wide by u^ut 67 m 
lenuth. but ihc frntit of the buildinj' extends some di-slJiiice beyond the 
end of this. The body of the lemplc consists of two *|^mcnU, 

with a square porch or wanuAf/ to the cast, from wbich a few sit^ 
jisceiid to ihe door of the antarUfo or ball, 31 feet square inside, with 
a vaulted roof rising from twelvi; pillars. Passing through this we enttf 
by a la^e door mlo the slirinc or garths grtka, 33 feet st^uare, wuh 
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ft>ur cukiiini at llic cymcri of Lht! altar nr tliruiie of thtr iimme. Over 
this risen the towur nr vmJxa to s. height oF 96 teel from ihe level of 
the pavenient The shrine lO Hindu tenipkn h always dark and 
entered only by the alngk door In Jain tetiipl^ on the tOj^ 

trarj't have verv' frequietttly sevenil entrances In this isisUncej as in 
that of most of the lawyer temples, bKiiden iI'h; door from the aM/ttra/a, 
three other targe dders u|jeii out into ]K»nicoen on the plutform-^H 
veranda Ijeing carried routid this part of the hnilding from one door to 
another, 'J'he front temple has two side doors opening upon the 
platform. 'J'he walls of the shrine, Iraving to support the tower, are 
very thick, and contain cells or chapeh opening from the veranda; 
thus the doors into I he shrine stand back into the w^lL There arc ten 
celH and some uf them conlaiti little images of Ttrtliankarv; those at 
the Corners open to two sidcsi 'ITie pillars thiit sup|K>rt the veranda 
<ltocrv4j notice^ They arc of the general Turin everywhere prevalent 
lierc—square coliiEmiit to the sides of which hnc might suppose very 
thin pilasters uf fetbout half the breadth hud been applied- They liavc 
high bases, the shafts Carved with flower patterns each dilfcrcDt from 
its fellow^ the usual bracket Ciqutals slanting downwards on each side 
and sujiporting on wjiose heads rest the abacus —or rather these 
figures, with a sort nf canopy aver the liead of oachj furm second and 
larger brackets. The floorsi of tlie htrger leniples are of beautifull) 
icssclated marble—black, w^hile, and yellowish brownn The patterns 
are very n^uch alike, except in details, ar!id oonsbt chichy c^f varieties 
and combinations of the hgure called by the Jjiins vr/'fu — a ^rt 

of complicated fret>—4he cogni/^ice of the eightoetUh Jaina. 

The shrine conlains a siffAdsatt or |^t.-stal for ihtj image ; ii^ this 
temple it is of the purest while inarblc^ fully a feet high and 12 square. 
Ikich face kis a ceiitio p^ineh elaborately carv'cdn iUid tlnee of le^ 
breadth oil each side, the one ncitrer tliu centre always a Utllu in 
advance of that uubide it* 

* On the throne sit four largo white marble figure^ 0! Adinaih, not 
ca^pccially well proportioned, each feeing one uf the doors of the shrine. 
The$e arc large figures^ iierbiips as large as any on the hill; they sit 
with their (txi crosiFcd in front, afier the true Buddha style, the outer 
side of each thigh joining that of his felloWi, and their heads rising 
about lo feel al^ve the pedestal. The n^arblc is from Mokhrano in 
.MArw'irt and the carriuge Is said to liave cost an almost incredible sum. 
J'be aspect of thcjie, and of all the tniage^ is peculiar; frequently on 
Eire brow and middle of the breast there is a brilbani, set in siher ur 
gold, mid almost aEwayst the b^reosts are mounted with one of iho 
|irvCEOiis mculs^ while there art Moeasionally gold plaieii on the 
shoulder^s, elbow, and knee-joint, and a crown on I he head “that on 
the principal one jn the Motisah being a very elegant ;uk1 massive 
gold one. But the [peculiar fcatyre is the eyesi, which seem to peer 
at you from every chapel like those of so many cats. They aj^ji^r 
to be made of silver overlaid with pieces of glass^ %eiy clumsily 
cetnented on, and in cicry case jirojecting so faji and of such a fomn 
SIS to give one the idea of their all wearing spectacles with Icnticulai 
glaascs over very^ watery eyes in diseased sockets. 

^'i'hu original lutiiple in this f»Jk is said tu dale back to a king 
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Vjkr^ni^L; but n'hctber hu of the Sjtnuut crd, 57 nr Harshii 
VikraniJUiity^i abm^t a. li. ^00, ur □tbi.T, is nut told, R lappcui^ 

lo huvu btcu rcliuiU in its present form iiboui aAk 1619 by Seva ^w\i 
uf Abmadib^d, for wc read ihmt “Sanivat ^675^ in the time nf Sultfln 
Kilrud-dhi Jahingfr, Saw At Vijuya R^iiSt and the princes SultAn, 
Kbiihihru and Khurnui, on Siiturdky, BtiisALh Sudi i^th^ DcvrAj and 
hh Ikinilyp of which were Sonijl and his wifu, KijHildevi, erected the 
temple of the luur-Jaccd Aainattip' *cc^ ' a stair uii tne north side leads 
to the upper storey uf the Eow^cr. Tliis teuipte is said tu cuntaia 
a Itundred and twenty-live init^cs/ 

Kergnsspn, in bis /WrW/J «W Eusffrn Ims the 

fullowini^ remarks on the Jain toiuple-cities, with s|>ceial reference to 
this the greatest of them alh^— 

*The grouping tt^ether uf their tecnpiisi into wliat may be called 
cities of temples” is a pcculiariiy which the Jaitts practised to ei 
greater extent tlvui the folio we rs of any uLher religion in India, The 
Ruddhbts grouped thetr s/i//>as and viAdmi near and round sacred 
spotSp as at SAnthip ManikyAht, or in Peslilwaip and elsewhere; bui. 
they were scattered, and each Wd^ Htippo^cd to have a >[>L-c[ut tn^^lng, 
or to mark some sacrod spot. The Hindus also groU|K.'d theit Ecmples^ 
at tihti^'anojWiU' or Benares, in gre^it [lumbers; but in all casesp so 
far Jki We Icncjw; because these were the centres of a population who 
believed in the gods to whom the temple^ were dedicated^ md wanted 
them for tht£ jmrpose of their worshij^^ Neither of these religions, 
howeverp possesses such a group of lein|ile$p frjr instance, as that at 
^trunjaya^ or FAliliina as it is usually calledj io GiijarAt. No suney 
lias yet been made of it^ nor liavu its temples been counted; but it 
covers a hirge space of ground, and its shrines are st:attered by hundreds 
kivef the sumiiikts of two eT^tensivt hills and the VAlley between them. 
^ITic larger ones are situated in ftt^i or separate cnclosurds, surrounded 
by high fortified w^alSst; the smaller ones line the silent strc.'ets. A few^ 
mfif or pricsis sleep in the tctn[}1;es and perform the daily services, and 
a few attendants am constantly there to keep the place clean, which 
diey do with the most assiduous atientionp cn to fetsd the sacred 
pigeons, who are the sole denuens of the spot; but there arc no human 
h 40 itatiuns properly so called within the walls. The pilgriiii or the 
stranger ascends in the morning and returns when he has perfomsed 
his devotiom or sattshed his curiosity. He must not cat, or at least 
itiiist not rookp his food on die saL red hill, and must not sleep tiicrc. 
It is li city of the g^xb, luid meant for them only, and not intended for 
the use of mortals. 

' Jaina temples and shrines arCr of xxjurse^ lu be fuuiiii ill cilies where 
tlicTC are a sufficient number of votaries to sup|)ort a temple* as iti 
other religions; but beyond tliisp die Jaitis ^'cin, almost more than 
any other to have reoJiiced the idea tliai to build a temple, and 
to place an image in it, wm In itself a highly meritorjoui^ act, wholly 
iiTcspective of ib use to any of tbeir co-religionists. Building a tcniple 
is w^th them a prayer in stone which they concdve to be ejninentSy 
acceptable to the deit)\ and likely lo secure them benufils bolli hetc 
and hereafter. 
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'It 15 in cynsetiucncc sif liit: Jiilns Wicvitig ttiu^rcattr Qxtmti than 
the other Indian ^ts in tl>e ellHcacy of temple building iis a mean a 
of salvation that tliciT architectural performanees beaJ so much larger 
a proponioii to iheir numbers than those of other rdiglonsi. It may 
also be owing to the fact tliat nine out of ten, or ninety-nine in a hun- 
dredt of the Jain temples are the gifts of single wealthy individuals 
uf the middle ctassesj, that these buildings generally are small and 
deficient in that grandeur of [iroportion that marks the buiidings under' 
uitcn by royal command or belonging to important organijced com^ 
munities. It may, however^ he also owing to this that their buildings 
are more elaborately finished than those of mort! tuttknuiil importance- 
When a wealthy individual of Eho class who build these temples desires 
to ispend his money on such an objectp he much more likely to feel 
pleasure in elaborate detail and exquisite finish than in grrat purity 
or grandeur uf aameption. 

*A 1 I these pecul purities arc found in a more murkixl degree at Pali- 
lilna than at almost any other knuw>n [places and. fortunately for thy 
student of the style, ejtveudmg through all the ages during which it 
HuuiisheiiL Some of the temples are as old ^ the cteventh century, 
and they -ire spread pretty e^'cnly over all the intervening [leriod down 
to the present century. But the hugest number, and some of the most 
important, are now pii course of erection, or were erected in ll>c present 
tenlurj’, or in the memory of linng men. FortunatelyT too, these 
modern cxiHimplcs by uo means disgrace the age in which iHq' art 
built. 'Hicir sculpEurcs nre iiiferiorp and some of iheir details Hre 
dtftcieiu in nieaning and expression; but, on the whole, lliey are equialt 
or nearly so^ to ihe average examples of earlier ages. It is this that 
n palter iMliilna one uf the most mtercscii^ place^i that can be named 
for the philosophical student of architectural art, inasritudi as he tan 
ificre sec the various processes by which cathedrals wert; j^ifuduced 
in the Middle :\gt^ carried on on a taigvr Jicaie than almost anywhere 
elirCt and in a more natural manner. It is by watching the methods 
still followed in designing huildipig-S in that remote locality that we 
become a Witte how it is that the uncultivated Hindu can lise in archi- 
lecture to a dq^rec of originality and perfection whk-h has not l>een 
attained m Europe since the ^Middle Ages, but which tuight easily 
be rcco^'Cfed by following the same processes.’ 

Pallyad.—Pett) in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Palk Palt Bay is a gulf lyitig between the east coast of the 

Madras Presidency iuid the northern part of Ueykati, in about y* and 
lo^ N. iind 79“ and E. It is nati'icd after Robert Palk, Governor 
of Mudroii (i 7 SS^j)- '^'be plf is bouitded by Poinj CAU^mitt: and 

the coast of Tanprt to the northward and westward] by Auam’^ 
Briikik and the i-Hlands at either end of it to the south; and by the 
northern pit of Ceylon and the adjacent islands to the east- The 
Dutch rBCOgnued three channels leading between Point Caliraere and 
the northern end of Ceylon into Valk Bay ; but probably only one 
of these can be oumiidtrred uifc for laigc shij)s. 'rhis is the Talk StraiU 




cllttcnlis, ^uiikeii rocts^ coral reefs, and sandy spits ^Iwiund on 
cither side, rendeniig ihc pcX-^«ag^ one of some difficulty and danger. 
The north-east monsoon often sleeps down the Stmit into l^lk Bay 
With great fury, and there is frequently a heavy and eonfused nwell at 
the southern end near Pfimbfln Ishuid-. 'Hie eflTeci of the stiuth^irest 
monscxin is, however, little felt. 

An account of she sehente for opening a cbantjcl for ocean 
steamers from Paik Strait to the Gulf of hfanaar will Jjc found under 
Pa^ran. 

P^kole.—'I’own in Kislna District, Madras. PAtrAKOi-i-V. 

F^konda Hills *ml\K and Jhnt/a, - a hill/ said to be so 

called froTiii the excellent gracing upon them).—Range of niounti^ins in 
Cuddapah District^ I^Eadras, lying f^tween 36’' und 14* *5' N. and 
16'and 15' E.; average elevtilion above the i^ea, about 
feet; highest point, BuStaidp j.ofio feet. Starting honi the sacrwl hill 
of Tim pad, the hills run north-west through ruddaisih District for 
45 miles and then turn nearly due west, passing across to the franiicr 
of Anantapun The latter portion is sometimes called the Seshlcbabm 
range. Mr. Gribble describes these hills as follows in the Cudda^A 

*ThL5 is not only the largest nnd moat extensive f^f all the Cuddapah 
ranges^ but it abo presents very marked feamrts, and differs in appear- 
unce from the cnhcrs. The Tirupali hill is ^,500 feel above the ^ 
and the P;ilk<mda range continues at about the same uniform height 
very^ nearly throughout the whole of its eslent. There are very few 
prominent peaks i and at a distance of a few miles h presents the 
appearance, to any one standing on the inside portion, of a wall of 
tmvary7ng height, shutting the countr)^ in as fiir as the eye can reach, 
llie ton of this range is more or less flat^ forming a ^abte land of 
extent On both sidfis the slopes are well clothed with forests, which 
near the rail wiry are especially valuable, and form the importart 
B^lai^llCi Verraguntlakota, and KodOr Rescr^'cs. A noticeable featun.' 
in this rangCj. and cst>ecLally on iis south western dopes, is manner 
in which the quartliie rocta crop out ot the summit. i'Kc rock 
suddenly rises perpendic-ularly mil of the slope, and is wt^itd and 
contorted into various fantastic shapes which not unf^uenily give the 
appearance of an old ruined castle or fort. These hi Hu were in former 
days a fovourite rcHort of dacoits or gang-robbers pprbatbly Iwrausie 
they are not so fe^-cfiMih as the other hills of the main division. J Kty 
are now nearly free from thoc pests of society. Wild lieavis however, 
are still to be found/ 

'llgers arc ixMJ^ionally seen: of leopards there are a large number, 
and they art very destructive ; a few are to be found and some 

beaoi, but the hills hav^ been loo much exploited to afford a good field 
for sportsmen, 

Paikemda Tftluk.—TS/ejS Vi/jgaijalam Histrici, Madrjjis, IjirK 
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ir 12" and tfl" 47' N-md &f nnd E., cm the 

e:itremf easttm iHnindary nf ihc Di.'itrinip pait of it falling wiihin 
the Agency limits. lU's total area is 50s square miles. The ordinary^ 
tracts are tliicicly |)co(iled, and culti^-aied witli rice, indigo, pulses, and 
grain crapB, irrigated from the NflgA^'ali river. Tlie Agency j^rtton is 
hilly and forest-clad, and contams about 5^ square miles of * reserved' 
forest. The population of the ordinary tracts in 1901 was 2*5,376, 
compared with 201,331 in iS^i, living in two towns, Palkontia (popu- 
lalion. 10+6 i5)h the tir/Nk head-quarters, and Razam (5,096): and 334 
village^. Tn the Agency tract the population in rooi was 11,245 
I^CTHms (chiefly Savaias}, cotnparctl with iIh® 24 in 1891, living in 106 
villages. The greater pan of the fSluA is held on tenure, hut 

large areas belong to live Rajas of BoniiiiJ an<i \'izjanacham. A 
considerable proportion of llirC land is iTrigaledp chiefly from 

tanks. The demand for land revitnue and cesses in 1903-4 
Rs. 3,04,000, 

V^'hen the Norti{fhv riRCAHS were ceded to ihc Hritish in rjSSp 
dve /iUifA v.'US a feudatOTy to the Rilja of Vi^ianaftranip 

i'mm 1796 onwards there were constant disputes and attempted dis- 
lUfh.inees, and hnally in 1832 the tamfndar of Pilkonda broke into 
open rebellion. This was put doim with the aid of troops, and the 
Mjrrindtjrr then declared forfeit to Government and the male 
members of the family were imprisoned. From 1833 to 1846 the 
estate was managed by the Collector, as also (from iSn) was the 
neighbouring estate of Honjaram, which had been purthftSicd by 
Govemmcnl for arrears of rtvimuc. To 1S46 an arrangement was 
made %ith a Europ«iTi firm at Madms, whereby the two estates of 
Plllconda and Hofijuram were leased to them for Rs. 1,31,000. This 
arrangement lasted tih 1892, when Goverrmieni resumed direct maoage- 
meoh the two estates being amalgamated to form the portion 

of the fdhiA. 

FiLkonda Town,—Tltad-quaftcrs of the /d/ak of the same name in 
Vi^gapatam District, Madras^ situated in iS*^ 36^ N. and 83* 46' E-r 
the crossing of the mads passing from P^rvattpuram to the coast h i^nd 
from the low countiyv through the Srtampeta pass, toGaiijam l>istnciT 
and thus a place of some local importance, l"he populataon, which is 
increasing slowly^ numbered 10,615 in 1901, 

PaJkot.—Town in the Gumb subdivision of RSnchl DEslrich 
Bengal, situated in 22® ^2* N. and 84® 39^ E. Popul.ilion {1901)+ 
3^246. It is one of the principal trade centres in the District, and 
the hesd-quarters of a police ciTcle+ and has given iiw name to a 

PaJladam T^uk.—Central /J/wl of Coimhatorc District, Madras^ 
lying between 10® 47'and n® 21'" and 77* / and 77® 30^ E41 wish an 
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arfa t*t 741 sqij[lre n>ile^. Populalioii increxuscd fmfii 270,390 in 189T 
in 300,904 in 1901. It oontftjns one inwn, Tikr^PirR (popul^ion, 
6,056) i and loj villages^ indudinjit l*ALiADA%t (SpiS;}, the head¬ 
quarters, The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 4,87,000, It is a fiiil and dreorj' plain wUhont hills 

or forests. The rffily river is the Xoyil. The irrigated area is larger 
than in any other in die District, but niarly alt of thw is sensed 
by wells* with which it is l>eller supplied than any other, 'fhere is 
much black cotton soil in the south and south-west, and the area under 
cotton is larger than anywhere else in the I>i5trict. C^/rfjeim Is by far 
ihe most w idely utrown crop, and some ld>acco is raisKl w ith iirigatLon 
from wells. The min fail is very sTfntll, averaipng only about so inches 
annua tly. 

Palladam Village. -Flead-quarters of the /d/uk of the same nante 
ill Coimlxilf^rc District, \rarlras situated in 11* o^ N. and 77 ^ *7 
Pnpulalion (1901). 3,187, arc large tracts of bbek cotton soil 

in the neighbourhaod, and the town has thrt;e coltonpre^sSR. U 
also contains the ruins of no old fort. 

Pal Lahart,—One of (he Tributary Suttes of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
lietween 11* 9^ find 2 1^ 41^ N. and 85^ with an area 

of 45t square miles. It js lumnded on the north by the State of 
Bonai ^ nn the east by Keonjhar; on the south Hy Tillcher; and on 
the west by Mmm. llie east and north of the State att; riccupied by 
hills, A magniheent mountain* MAt^VAOlRl ( 3.®95 lofliesi 

peak in the Orissa SlaieA* towers above the less^^r ranges, rhe agricul¬ 
tural products consist of the usual coarse grains and oilseeds- Nothing 
worthy of the name of trade is carried on. Theve is some eJtcelleni 
ji!/ m th e northern hi IK but no means of conveying 

It to a market. - 1 

Ptl l^hnr* was formerly feudatory to Keonjbar, and its chief Atill 
payis a tribute or quit-rant into the office rif the fsitpcrintendenl of the 
Tributary MabiKi where it b placed lo the credit of Keonjhar. The 
^tate lias a ref^'enue of Rs- ^9^000* and its tribute payable lo Govern¬ 
ment is RiS. 267. The populaiitm increjKied froTn r9,70o in 1891 lo 
22,351 ^ 9 ®*- distributed among 365 villages. The density i-s 49 

persons per square mile, or less than in any other of the Orissjv Slates. 
Hindus number 30,770* Animists 1.540, and hruhammadans the 
most numerous caste** being Chasas (5,000) and Pins UpWoK ^ 
leuf-weanng Jufings are still met with in the outskiit.^ nf ibe Malayagtrt 
range- The old Midnapore-Sambalpur road paMes through ihc north 
erf the State. The callage conlaitiing the RijS^s residence is connected 
with Tilcherand Angiil by a fair-weather rood of recent construction. 
The State mainlains an upper primary and seven lower primary sebofiK 
and a clispens^ry. 
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Paliavanmt.—anti cantonmicrt in tht Saidapet t 5 htk of 
Chingleput Distrid, Madroj;, situated tn is” 59' fJ. ftind So* to^ E., on 
ihe South Indian Railway, j miles south of St. 'Ihomas’s Mount, 
Population (1901), <1,476- It to be called the Presidency Can- 
lonnient, native troops being kept here foi garriMning and pTOtcchtig 
Madras city. The temperature of the place is high, but it is far 
from being unhealthy, and water is good anti abundant. Fallil^'amm 
is now a place of residence for European pensioners and a depfit for 
native infantry. It used to cnniain several tanneries, but the industry 
has declined in consequence of the introduction in America of the 
Sxipi^or pTDC£5$ pr chfoitte lanriifig^ 

Palmi.—Deserted Join settlement, situated within a few miles of 
FurOlia and near the Kisai river in the head^juarieTs subdivision 
of Minbhtiiii District, Bengal, The principal temple stands on a 
mound coveted with stone and brick, the debris of buildings. There 
are several sculptures of nude male figures sUnding on ]icdcsials and 
under canopies, with Egyptian head-dresses, the arms hanging down 
straight by their sides, the hands turned in and touching the knees. 
There can be no doubt that these images represent the Tirthankatas 
of the Jains. 

Palmaner Taluk.—in the west of Korth Arcot Dismct, 
Madras, lying between 11* 46' and ij" o' N. and 78” as' and 78“ 
49' K. Area, 459 square miles; population in 1901, 57 > 575 i compared 
with 48,135 in 1891; mitnber of villages, 91. Demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4, Rs- 9*^000. I'he \s situated upon the 

Mysore plateau, about 2,500 feet above sea-lcveb It is consequently 
much cooler titan the lower parts of the District, and in the winter 
months the mornings ,^0 quite sharp. There is a large estent of 
jungle. Though devoid of railway communication, the iaiui is well 
provided w’ith mods. I'he head-quarters are at the village of the 
jKQjne name. 

PaJinaner Village-—Head-quarters of the fj/ai of the name 
in North Arcot l>istrict, hfadra.s Situated b 13“ 13' N* and 46' E, 
Popubiion (r9oiX Palmaner stands cm the plateau of Mjrsote 

at a height of 2,347 feet above sea 4 evel+ and is much cooler than tbe 
lower parts of the Distnci. U has occordingly always been a s&nit^um 
for the North Arcot officfals, and before ihe route to the Nllgiris laas 
opened up was resorted to also by Euiopeans from MadraSn It con¬ 
tains several evcelleni bungaloH^ Some of the gorg^ and valleys in 
the hills round about are beantifuL A fa^'onrtle resort flangainiTta^s 
valley, where a small stream falls from a height of ahom 200 feet into 
a deep pool shut in on all sides but one by precipitous walls of rock. 

Palcayraa Point.—Headland in the iCendrlpHra subdivision of 
Cuttack Districtj Bengal, situated in 46^ N. and S6” 
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constitiUiti^ :i landmark for vcsseln making for the Hooghly from the 
south. 

Filnad.— 7 S/if* in ihe extreme »est of Guntiir District, Mnditts, 
lying between i6“ lo' arid i6* 44^ N- and 79” 14' and 80“ E., with an 
area of 1,04 ( square miics. The population in 1901 was tSJp^ 3 ®> 
compared with (42,011 in 1891, liiHng in pfi village*- The demand 
on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 4,35,000. The head-quarters were recently tmnsfeircd from 
Dfichepalle to GuniTaJa. I’he ta/i/k Is a more or less elevated tract, 
intersected by nitmerous mountain torrents and almost sufrounded by 
low outliers from the Eastern Ghats. Bounded on the north and west 
by the Kistna river, which is here both narrow and swift, anti fringed 
on the south and east by hills and jungles, it is a somewhat inaccessible 
spot, and its history and natural conditions differ consideiably from 
those of the rtwt of the DislricL Most of the cultivation is ‘ dry,’ and 
after the first ruin* the country forms a gracing ground for the herds 
of the ryots of the Kistna delta. The climate t* exmmely vattthle, 
the heat being very great ir the summer months, while conipatirtively 
low teiFipcralmrc-'! are itgistered after Ihe mofisooa's me nvtr, 

Paliii Tiluk*- 7 iVKA in ihe Ditidigul subdivision in the north of 
Madum District, Madras, lying between 10" &' and ro* 43' 
yy® 15'and 77® 55'' E., with an area (including the KodailSnal /a/itx, 
which formerly belonged 10 it) of 599 square miles. The population m 
r^i wiL^ 114^97?! compared with 195^050 in 1S91. It conUiins on« 
towup Pahki (pt^pulaliorip ihfi head qiiAftcra; and 117 vil^cs, 

demnd for land reienue and cesses in 1903-^ 

Ks. 2,96pWO, of which Rs, 4^000 wa.^ |iflid by 

estates. The taM is bounded on the south by the Pai.ni Him. It 
is almost nil uniirigalcdp but patches of " w’et' land arc sullied b> 
about 50 irniks, by the rivers Shanitiukhanadl and Nanp^anpp and by 
the Nallatongi streftin- Compared wiih oiher part?i of the iJistnch it 
IS fiot well protected from famine. 

Palni Hills. — Range of bills in Madnta District, Madra-S con¬ 
nected with ihe WESTTCk^' Gnats and forrminj; part of that mouniaju 
system. They Ik betwe^ fo'^ C and 10* N- and 77 " 

52^ R.t running out from the main line of the Ghils (whkb hens 
eomi<its of the Axaimaijii and Tra^cDtc liilb) in a north ^easterly 
diitction. i hey are about 54 miles in length afld about 15 miks vtidt 
on the average, occupying an area of Soo square mtics. They' get their 
Engllsb name from the town of Fai.^u nhich lies just to the north of 
them; the native appellation is Vartlhagiri,or *l)Our hill. They con 
liiftt of two wdl-marked divisions, the more co-slem of which 
from 3,000 to .1,000 feet in huight and i.s known as the I^wer Palms, 
while the wesiem has a mean clevaticKi of 7,000 feet and in one pkcu, 
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\"fiinb3di Shola in feet above the Piei. TSie fflVfill^tlt^ 

snnitorium mf KonAiKANAL| which sumds cn the southern ed}^e of the 
central portEOtt of the is alixiut 7^500 feet m elevation. 

The Palnis consist entirely of --Uthacan ptutcinic roclcR of the 
chamockite family. On the south side these often end in steep, sheer 
precipic-es, hut on the north they slope more gradually doa^n to the 
plains. 

In general appearance the upper ranges greatly rescmhle the Nllgiris. 
Ttney have the same gTassHzovened down^i \vilh the same thick^ green 
woods nestling in their many wrinkles^ and variety in the scenery 
afforded hy the same bold [teaks raising their shoulders above llie 
Surrounding lower levels* 'flic annual rainfall is 65 inchejn compared 
with an average of 47 inches at OoTACAMUprn: hut it Efi more evenly 
distributed, fttJ that Kodafkilnal avoids the three arid njonths at the 
beginning of the year which mtber the vegelatioo at OolacamiUrid, but 
at the same time is le^s; damp and boasts a clearer atmosphere. 
Though slight frosts are nonsmon in December and Januaryp the 
climate is also milder on the whole^ 

The forests on the higher levels contain !:^me leak and black-wood, 
and on the lower stope*^ is common ; hut difficulties of 

transport are coixsiderablc. English fruit and vegetables grow readily 
at KodalkAnalp and on [he l^wer Palnis nearly 5 ,000 acres are culli- 
vated with coffee, mostly wfih the aid of Kuropean capitnb There Is 
only one regular up the hiilsp and that ui the bridle-path which 
leads to KodaiLinil from the south, 'I'he foot of this is 30 miles from 
the sUitbn of .VmmayanSyakkanOr on the Semth Trrdian Railw^ay, and 
vi.^itors always go to the sanitarium by this route. The hd!s on ihat 
side are f^o steep that the construction of a caTt’track up them w<n)ki 
present considerable difficulties; * traces' have been made for roads 
to the summit from other ditectinns, hut hitherto lack of funds has 
prev'ented their construction. 

The Palnis are inhabited by several indigenous communities, but 
these are immigrants from the low^ country who do not differ in 
pKpical characteristies from their fellow' castemen who still reside on 
the piams. The most ivotewonhy of them are Ihc Paltyansv who ore 
also ftHind on the Anaimalais and the Vt'estem <lliats where they run 
through 'rinnevelly. They are described a*i a misetahle jungle-folk, 
who have no settled habitations, dwell in crevnees in rocks or the 
rudest of huts sind live uport leaves, roots, vermin aiwi honey- 

The other inhabitants of the range subsist mainly by cultivation. 
Rice is one of the chief crops; and the skill with which the mountain 
Streams are diverted so as to irrigate successions of narrow terraces 
cjccaiated down the slopes of the hills is a strong testimony tn the 
ingenuity and indnstry nf the people. 
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Palni Towrifc—Head*f|uartefs of thr M/uA of the same njime in 
Madura Pistrici, MadmA, silualed in ie° aS' N, and 7^’*’ 31^ E.> 34 
miles west of iJindigulp and 69 miles ncirth west of Miulum cit}'- llic 
population in 1901 was J7piGS. Palni tmis tTfeateit a tntjnidpeHty In 
1886. The rt'ceipts and c:i^|>end[iure during the ten years ending 
T9o?”3 averaged Ra. 14.300 and Rs. 131800 resfieetively. In 1^03-4 
the tncomci. most of which derived from tolls and the taxes on 
houses and land, was Rs. j 0^400 ; and the expenditure was Rs- jOjOoo. 
The chief objeci of interest Is an ancient temple to Subrahnmnya, 
which is resorted to by emv^ds of devotees from many fwrts of Soutiiem 
India and especially from Malaljor. The town at present sufTcrs rroni 
bek of railway commiinication, hut se^^eral schemes for remedying this 
are under consideralion. 

FMoiiotLa SamasUi 3 .n.—A sarrrasiMti or tributary' estate in the 
stsulh-etol rif U'arangal l>Fslrict, Hyderabad State, consisting of itix 
with an area of about Soo square miles and a population 
(1901) of 38^745. 1 'he revenue is said to be only Rs. 70,000, and the 
tribute |iaid to the Xir-im is 45,875. The estate further receives 

an annual sum of Rs, 4,7ih as fees from the Kisim, and 

the Raja owns die estates of Bhadrachalam and Kel;a|ittlli in the 
Godavari I)i,‘itrict of Modrai^- 

^J'he estate apiJcars to havij existed lx hire the reign of Pmtlp Rudra 
of Warangal, who confemsd the title of Ashwanio on the Raja in 
appreciation of the lailers hoi^manshrp, usAn'a Fn Sanskrit meaning 
■horse.' After the oipture of Waningal by the MiL>5alin3ns, the kit>g of 
Delhi Ixsrfowed the of HasanabJid and Sankargiri (Paltwcha) 

upon Anap|>a Ash warao in 1314, and these remained in pof?se^iou of 
she familv for eighteen gencraiionfi tsll 169B, In 1769 Xai^inha 
Ashwjuno* was killed in h«ttk by Tbfar ud-daula, plundered the 
Raja’s treFUiury' and took possession of all the docuinetits and artciem 
tanads engmved on e«>pper-plaies. In 179S the KWAm gninied a 
to Venkatram Ashwamo, with the stipulasion that he should maintain 
2,000 cavalry mid ^,000 Too* soldierN; but this condition did not long 
remain in fonx:. Internal feuds and dissensions between the two 
priiKtpal branches of the ramily now commencod, ^ ccmlinued till 
1858, when Sir SaJlr Jang, the minister of Hyderflbad, pul an end to 
them by grantirig a rresb imtad to RJjl Sitilrim Chandra, At the 
same time the two fdlaAs of Ehadrftchalam and Rckapalli, riltiatwl 
along the left liank of the Godit™, wete taken over by the British 
Govemmcni. The Rijfl. who had contracted hs&vy debts and had 
mOTtgaged the lamaJfAaH lo a banker, died wulwit issue. The hanker 
oollerled the revenue of the State for twelve year?i, and at the ^ 
that period filed a timi and obtained a decree for 6 lakhs. The Xizim 
p^id the banker 3 kikh-^ in caoh, sanclicjnetl the transfer of the two 
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/d/ifh of Mnllilir dud Rami^njaVidram in lieu of th<r haS-ince^ and con- 
the esLatt* The Raja's mother died in 1875, hut before her 
death she had adopted the present Raja, who was her daughter j; son. 
After a prolonged inquiry, the Bfiiiah Government restored the two 
of Bbadrachalam and Rekapalli to the R^lja, who also received 
6 from the Nizam on payment of the j lakhs advanced to (he 

banker^ From 1324 to the present time twenty-eight RiljSs have ruled 
kn succession. PlJoncha was originally the head-quarters of the tama- 
j/AJii, after which Bhadrilchalam was for some lime the residence of the 
hut Ashwaruopet has now become the capital 
i'he miftai/Aafi is very unhealthy and malarious, owing to a large 
portion of it being covered with thick jtingle. The CwKiavari river 
crosses it from north-west to south-east, dividing it into two portions, 
that along the right being in the Hyderabad Slate, and that along the 
left in the Madras Presidency. l*he bed of the river is so deep that 
ils waters cannot be used for irrigation- 

Faioncha T&luk. —Easternmost of Wamngal Disirict, Myder- 

abad Stale, with an area of 1*297 square mile«t. The i>opul.iiion in 
190T, including was 3 T^ 3 ^ 9 > compared with 52,757 

The M/mA contains S9 village*^ of which 43 arc and Borgawip^d 
(populati on, 5,200) is I he head-quarters. This is a very^ thin ly populated 
/d/uA^ containing a large forc?it tract, and is very' malarious. 'Fhe land 
revenue in 1901 was only Rs. z6,000. The Godavari river forms its 
eastern boundary* separating it from the Godit'ari Dislrici of Madras 
on the coikU The a^riginal tribes ofGonds and Koyas nurrsl>er 4,480 
and r0*055 respectively. Situated to the east is the samasfAan of 
PaloivchAi wiih a fxipulaiion of 58.74J. villages, and an area of 

about 800 square miles. 

PaltA* —Vdiage in the Barrackpore subdivision of the District of (he 
Twenty-four Paiganas, Bengalp situated in 22"^ 4^' N. and 88® 22^ E„ 
on the left hank of the Hoii^hly river* ? miles above Bamickpore, 
Papulation (1901), 2,058. .41 Palil are situated ibe water-works of the 

CalcuiEA Corporaticin, The ™ter is pumped up from the Hooghly 
river and filtered, and Hows to CatoUla in pipes. .\t this place also 
the gmtid trunk road from Calcutta crosses the Hooghly. 

P9Juu. —Village in the Tlsgaon fa/uAa of SJtlra District* Bom hay, 
situated in 17'^5'N. and 74* 51' E.p on ihe Rarad-Tasgaon roach about 
10 miles north-west of T^gaon town. Population (1901)^ 5i07o. The 
place con&isls of one broad iriarlcet street and a few small lanes. The 
Kistna canal ends in the surrounding Lands. The sdl is richp and 
su^r-cane is abundantly grown in the irrigated, and a good deal of 
cotton In the unirrigated fields. 

Palwal TahaiL — TuAsl/of Giirgaon Disirict* Punjab, lying between 
jf 51" and 28“ N. and 77® 1/ and 77^^ 54^ E*, w Uh an area of 582 
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iK|uarc miles. It is bounded ^jh lUc eust nnd .■outh bj' tht United 
Provinces, the river Jumna furnving the eAsiem boimdai^'. "I'lie 
popuLalion in 1901 wfls i7*,S5T» cyiiUBred with 149,740 in 1891. 
It contains tlie two towns of Palwal (population, i*,S 3 CiX ‘he head- 
(|uafteis, and Hoi>al (£,142)) and 1S7 villages. Ihe land revenue 
and cesses in 1903^4 amounted to 3-1 lakhs. The parx^/fOS of I’ulwal 
arid Hodal, which mako up the prc^icnt tahiil, were once held by 
(jcncnit dc lioigne. 'I’hey were assigned by the britiah Govemmeni, 
and lapsed on the deaths of the assignees in 1813 and 1817- ■|‘hc 

(»isU is well wooded, and consists of a fertile plain watered by the 
a\gni CatuiL 

FaLwaJ Towd-^—H ttid-cjtuirters of this iuhsfi of the same liumc in 
(iurg^uii Dbtrici, Punjab, siiuated in 3 3 * N. -imtl 77* 20^ Ky 
grand trunk road between Delhi and Muttra, and also on the Delhi- 
Agr.1 brunch of the Grisit Indian Peninsula Railway. Poputaiioi] 
(19011 11.830. A good toad leads to Sohna (17 miles), whence the 
niad is metalled to Guigaon, Palwal is a dej^dt for the cotton of the 
surrounding country, and a cottonyjinnirifi factory lias rttctiily 
set up, which employed 107 liaiids in Hindu tradition idenlUtes 

Palwal with lilt Apclaia of die .Mah.ihhirata, which is »id to have 
been restored by Viktamadiiya, The mosque at Palwal is sujjfiOTled 
by pillars, which bear traces of Hindu idols defaced in the time of 
Altaiiish ill ii2i. Art ele|s;ant domed tomb of rt-d windstonc. j^i 
outside tlie town on the Muttra road, is said to have been built by 
a who levied an ini[«ft for this purpose of one slab M «fvery 
curl-load of .stone which irassed from Agra to Delhi for Uic building of 
the fori of Saltingarh. The municipality was err^ted in 1867. 
incotnc and ex|M;ndiiure during llw ten years ending 190s-3 averaged 
Rs. iS,ooo and 14,700 respectively. In 1903-4 ‘It® income w^as 
Rs. 16,800, chiefly deri ved from octroi; and the rtpenditure was Rs. 
22fiw^ Ti ntiiiDUiLiiii * vtimacular middle school and a diS|iciisarys 

ipamban.—The island of P.lmban is part of the Kajisad^ h^Att 
in Maduni nistrici, Madras. iG cenlml point is in f i(f N. and 
79® 18' E. j and it tie* between ibe maitilund of Madum flistnct on the 
west and Ceylon on the east, being Bejwmled from the former only by 
a narrow i«Lssage or channel which opens trti the north into the wwten. 
of Pack Stkait and on the south into the Gulf or M aw^aar. The 
island Is about 11 miles long by 6 wide. The eustern Imlf is merely 
A narrow strip of sand running down to Join Auams Bkido^; and 
the remainder is based on rock of co«l forciaiioi^ and is chiefly 
covered by thorny acacias or by sw^mp, there being little cuUtvwbon 
of any kind. The chief town is Rasieswauaii, noted for itj ancient 

*'^'ru>wn of Ptaiban. which is said to derive its naiiu: from the 
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Kiiukc-likt; cuatiie uf ihc ibovy-iiieiiitioTUxi which it 

iivcrlouk-'s is situated it ibfi wc^icrti extremity of the wland in y® 17' X, 
and 79® 14' E.J and is one of the twu krgest seaporii> in Madum 
District. Iis igoi the papiikiign was 3.4^^- lighthouse rises 97 
feet above high-water itiwki showing a light visible at a disiiince of 
1 j or 14 miles. It is one of the dtief |>oifciUi of departure for eintgrantH 
and other |.Hs^'ngers to Uc>'tou, and it Aiso receiveii the nunierous 
pilgrims who visit the Jihrine at KAnieswaram. “I’be Ceylon Govcrnmatii 
has an euiigration d 6 p^K hca^ 'I'lve number of passenger^ and pilgrims 
who arrive at it has inertmsed eoiUiiderably since the u|>cning of the 
raitwny from Madura to Mandapam, im the ina^intand opposite the 
channel. I'he inhahittu^ts of the town arc chiefly engaged an sailor^ 
pilotSi and divers. The chuiate is considerably cooler [lian shat of 
the niiinlaivdi aivd the town was formerly tuied as a health-resort by 
Eurupcufi uttieiAlii-i 'Fhc ruins of a I^utch fort are still to be seen^ 
P^mban Passage or f'haiinel is a [Hutly ardbci^l ckmnd which runs 
between the wt^teri'k extremity of PAmban 1 inland and the maihliind 
of India, connecting Palk tstrait and the OuJf of Manaar. It Itas been 
dee|>eiied by the Government in order to allow sea going to pas-^ 

along by this quicker and njore sheltered route instead of Kiiving to go 
round the i>tand of Ceylon. Goologwul evidence tends to show that in 
(brmer tirncs the gap was bridged by a ooniineou^ iMhnnis ; and until 
ii wAn dce|iened the p^issogc w-aj quite impnkrticable fur ships, beh^g 
obstructed by two panillel ridges of rock reaching just alxive high-water 
mark and about 140 yards apart, the space belween w hich was oceufued 
by a confused mass of rocks lying for tlve most [jart parallel to the 
ridges in horkontal straiii of sandstone forniatlc^i. ^Phe hrst propu^ial 
to deepeii this channel for traffic was made by CotoTicl Manuel Martilveif, 
w ho brought the matter tu the notice of M r, Lushington, then Collector 
of the Southern Provinces and aflerwanls Governor of Madnis, N'othingH 
howevorp waiidone until 1827, when Colonel De liavilland recommended 
the imitllution of a regular purvey, whkih was entrusted tu EiLsign (after¬ 
wards Sir Arthur) Cotton, whose name is honouimhly asjscjciated with 
other great engineering prufccts in Southern Indio- CdUun^s opinion 
was favourable; but other matters diverted the attention of (fovofn^. 
ment until jSi8, when Major Sim w-us iivsLructed to undertake CAperi- 
ntenb in blasting and removing the rocks. His re[K}Tt5 will he found 
at length in the v/ {voL iv). 

The finsi scientific marine survey of the channel was conducted in 
1S37 by lieutenants PowelE »4iid Ethcrsey of the Indian Navy, assisted 
by lieutenants Grieve and Christopher. The charts tliaide on this 
occasion still remain the standard nutborfly- 0[>erarion3 for deepening 
.ind widening the channel were begun in [8j8 and continued for many 
years. It is ntw iiUnit Ko feel wide* 14 feet deep as a minimum, and 
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4,331 feci in Icogili, and h used to a kfi;c eiteiii by coA&tiiig vcwel*. 
Xangaiion thtough \i fcciuirci- ciu^ej a!> i\i^ cyffcni is sdinetiines vety 
iitrongs 

It ha* now conse to be retugrized Umt, if ijcean stumer* ajc ever 
destined to run nortb of the Island of Ceylon, the best route will be 
a ship taniU acroM Ute island of Pamban. It has been already 
mentioned that ibe Madura PambiUi railway has been tarried as far 
as the |>oint on ihc tiiainlaiid which faces I'Snitwn lurnn Proposals 
are now under coiisideiaiion lo bridge the channel and to carry the 
railway across it to Rimeswamni; lo cut a canal through Piitiban 
Island large enough to take seagoing -sbi|fs ^ to establish a ship-biwin 
in one (wrt of this canal and connect it with the railway; and eveatually 
to continue the ruilway nctoM, Adam s Bridge to Liylcm. DcUiLs of 
tltesc schcinci have not yet been wcrrltcd out j hut it is antkipalcd that 
the tioiiiplecion of the first part of them w^uuld result in the crcMion of 
a port OH the island which would attract inucli shipping, since the new 
route would afford a much shorter (ja^sage between the southern 
cstrciiiity of the Indian Peninsula and the porta along the north east 
than the present voyage routid Ceylon. I’.tniban Island would 
form a luitural bn^kwaiur which would enable taiBC ships to imchtir 
in still water during ciUier monsoon-t« the north when the south west 
wind was blowing and to the Soutli during the northeast curtenl. 

1 here is a depth of 6 bilhoins close to llie shore of the tsland wi both 
the north and the south, 

PamitH. Town in tire Gouty Af/w* of .\nantapur Uistra t. Madra.,,, 
situated in 14 * SJ' N- “»«• 77* 3*' ^ > M of t^ouly town,on 

the north bank of the Penner river. l>opuLiiion (lyo 1 ), J be 

town IS unheidthy, as its situation is low and the neighbourhood is 
covered with 'wet cri)|)s' irrigated from the nvw. Hiere is “ 
colony of J1ar4ih6 cotton printers here; and Piniidi are w 

known throttgltout the Ceded Districts, and are espott^ m large 
quantities to other parts of the peninsula and to Burma. I he pnntci> 
are Ranglris by caste i and dicif handiwork, if coarse itl uxccutioii, 
is most effective, owing to the boldness of its desigr. and 
of the deejt-red colour (a vegetoUle dye) whtcli is tlw foundation of 

Statu ill the Khisi Hills, E-stem Bengal 

and .i^ssanl. The po|rtilation m tpoi was »8^ and llw gr^ 
in i<;o3 4 was Rs. 50. The prtiiet|wl iwoduci* arc prjtatoci and 

"'panklirtha.— Same for the upper course of the jAtiUKAtA nvcf 

ill BcflKflil and iV.ssanl+ , i- r ■ au 

Pancbala. -An ancient kingdom of Xorihein India, fonning the 
centre of the MAoKVA-UtSA or ■ middle touniiy.' ITiere were two 




divHsiutiS : Northern riincMln, with it$ CiiijiUil at .yiicHHAlTRA or 
Aditshetrm in btireill}’; and Southern b^anchala, with its capital al 
K AM Pit, ill Kamikhibld, I'hcy were divided b> the Gantts, and 
together reached from the Hitiiilayas to the Clwmbal. In die Mahi- 
bharata we fuid the PSlndava brothers, after Icavini' Hastitiipur (in 
Meerut ] district) and wandering in the jungles, coming to the touma- 
mctii at the court of llrtipadii, king of Panchilla, the priae for which 
WAS the iwnd of his daughter, DraU|«idl. Hie «--ctic of the contest 
ii still pointed out west of Kanijiit, and a common flower m ilie village 
lanes bears the name of iimu/mdl. In the second century itc, Noiihctn 
I'anchdla apjicars to have been a kingdom of sonic importance, for coins 
of about a dozen tings inscribed in characters of that iieri^ me found 
in various {arts of it, but not elsewhere- It Iws been conjectured tliai 
these were the Sunga ting?; w|io, according to the Purinas, reigned ufter 
the Maury as ; but only a single name, Agni Mitra, is found both in the 
Puranic lists and on the coins, though many others arc coniiiounds 
with Miim (* friend ')- The toina |)oint to an absence of Buddhistic 
tendencies Vadlha Mihira, ihe Sanskrit geographer of the sirtli 
century A, P,, mentions n [leople, the t'anchillAS, who evidently in¬ 
habited the rtgioii described above, 

[Lassen, In/i, A!t> vol. P- 55 ® I Cunningham, Cmm n/ AnatHt 
/ifif/ii, p. 79i VXtxXy/nd. Antu 1 ^ 93 , 1 ’- ' 7 ®-] 

FancbaonagraiD. —Government cElate in the District of the I woity- 
four Piugntias, Bengal. It comprises the suburbs of Calcutta, and is so 
named from the 55 villagtSi which the estate originally comprised; these 
were in 17371 according to Holwell, 'taken from ilie Lwenty-four 
t'argiuias adjoining to Calcutta in order to extend its tounds.' ITie 
area is s6 square miles, and the land revenue demand in 1903-4 
Rs- 1,07,000, portion of the estate pays a fixed rale of Rs. 3 pet 

{about une-third of an aero), and in the remHiiwieT rates fluctuate 
according to the position and advantages of the land. A list of the 
53 villages originally included in fho estate will be found on pp. 5,1 
and 54, Part 1 of the Cakftfta Cimttt KtpoH, 1901. 

Pinchavada. Petty Statu in K-statAWAR, Bombiy, 

Panchet,— Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Manbham iHs- 
trict, Bengal, situated in sfsfU. nnd Sfi° 47* ^ i half way lietween 
Raghuniithpur and the junction of llw Barikar and Damodiir riven- 
It is 3 miles long, stretching from north to south in u long rounded 
ridge, and has a height of t.fioo feet above soa-lcvel. A cont-iimng 
the mins of many temples, tanks, Stc., was once the niain seat of t e 
K-ijft of PBnehet. A large gathering takes place annually at a temple 
on the side of the hill, 

Paochgani,— Health resort in the Wai A>ktia of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17* 3 S >'■ awl J 4 * 4 ®' «> Suml-Maha- 
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balf-hwar road, 4,3 tS feti aliove sea-!e«l. aboul to miles wW of Wai 
and II miles nasi of MaMbitlfwbwar I’opulatioiHi^i), 1,312. The 
viliage lies wUh five oihers on a spur of ihe Western Chats which jtHs 
out at Mahlbaleshwar and tcrniinaies about a mile from VViti. Situated 
to the lee of Mahabaleshwar and about aoo feel lower, it escapes the 
heavy rain and mist of the outer range, which arc carried away into 
the valleys to the north and south. It is also happily shielded from 
the east wind, by being built under a large esteni of labk land. The 
mafinifioent scenery of Ihe Kisina valley, extending for many miles 
from east to west, with its numerous Ivamlets. highly cuttivaied fields^ 
and picturesque river, can he seen alimg the whole nohheni ndge of 
the mountain, 'niough lew extensive, the southern aspect it even 

niorc baiijiifyl. ... ■ is.j 

Con^: tiered js a PfliKh^ni Blands alitiasl uiin^i^lied. 

With a icmpcmtuTc like that of Mabibalcshwar, it has ilie advanuge 
over that charming health r«ort of t^ng comftiftably habitable through- 
Lmi the year. The ctfmale Is cool, salubrious, and comparut.iely dry. 
The annul! rainfall avemgC-s 56 inches, or about a fifth uf ibaf of 
llahibileshwar. The tem|)eraturc vanes from 55 at 6 a.m, in lleceni- 
ber to 06* at r p.ni. in March. The mean tenn«raiure at roon is 
7 I* and the mean daily range only 6" The EurotM.^m settlement was 
founded by private enterprise, chiefly through the 
the late Mr. John Chesson, who, in 1854- f^iog \ 

a small scale- »y i 36 a there were six 

Europeans, mid a yarfly gfimt of Rs, i.ooo was made to the station 

by GovcminerLi in that yeai^ , 

The station is managed by a Superintendent wUh 
and haa, besides ills office, a market, an unaided bigli ^ 

Ijesin and Eurasian boys, two aided schools for European and ^ 
Uls. and a dispensary. The high school, which is managed by a com. 
Sl«ee in connixiou ^Uh the l)ioc«m Board of Eduction, on^- 
ally openwl in 1876, and reo|)Cned in i38o by the 
This Khool is the only one of iu sort permanenlly 1.^ vd m L t 
U'esiern Ghats for Eoro[Kmi boarders. Xurscries are ^ 

slaliort, where experiments Iwve been made m plaiuing cx^i 
trees and shrub* and in cuhiv.ting Engtii-h l«'-'«®; 
nSh, the P«ir, and the blackberry, thrive in the mild 
coffee of i’Jtnehisani' favourably reported ™ J . 

SoSra. Here, ^ Hio heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profu.imi. 
The swert-brier, » rarely met with in India, flwers I 
of the imvelter from the dusty plains below is gkddenetl wuh the sight 
of lanes bordered with festoons nf hedgers «iJ w 

ParKhBPni. always beautiful, is at it. I*st in -August and heptember 
when the fairy pimpernel, the buttercup, and the wild sweei-iiea cover 
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t]i<s bih-side, while the spring- Iwrf of ihe table lands k thickly carpeted 
with the vchmy bluc-bomiel and the more delicate Esiar-grasit, 

F^cfa Mahals (or * Fi ve Subdiifiitibm'K—in the Northern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency, lyinjj belwe^en 22^ 15' and 23,^ 
11' N. and 73^ aa' and 74"^ 29' mih an area of 1,606 square 

miles. It consists of two separate parts, divided by a broad strip 
of the ESriya State of the Rewi Kantim Agency. Of these, the 
western portion is bounded on the north by the States of J+fljiivada, 
Simtht and Sanjcll; cm ihe east by Bariya State ; on the i^nih by 
Hatoda State j and on the by Baroda State, the Pandn Mchwas, 
and the Main river, whkh separates it from Kaira District. The 
easiem portion is boiintled on the north by the SLit&> of t hitkari anti 
KushlLgarh ^ on the t^ast hy Western ^flllwa and the river Anas 5 on 
the sotith by tVeatem Mahvfl ; anti on the west by the Slates of 
Snnth, Sanjeli, and Rlriya. 

The two sections of ihe lUstikt differ coosiderahly in appearance. 
That to the south-west (eictrept a hilly area ccavered w ith dense for^i, 
comprisini^ tlie Pavagurh hill} is a level tract of rkh 
soil; while the other fjoition h much more rugged 
ftipcctiU include* many varieties of sol Ip from fertile twice- 

cropped valley s to barren stony hi Ik In some of the w estern villageB, 
the careful lillatge, the well’growri trees, and the deep sandy lanes 
bordered by high hedges overgrown with langled creepers recall the 
wealthy inicts r^f Kaira. In other pans are w Ide stretch® of wctodland 
and forat, or bare and faniastic ridge* of hills without a sign of tillage 
or population. 

TlirOUgh there are many streams and waturcoorses, the Dbirict his 
no large riverp except the Mahl, which touches it on the nortb-west. 
The Anas and Panam occasionally drj' up In the hot lieaiQTL 1 'he 
District k however, sufficiently supplied wiLh wmter+ The Orw^a lake 
near ihfi Plnam fiver is said never to have been dry, and to have 
a pillar in the centre viiHblc only in lime* of extreme drought. 

Pavagarh in the south-west comer of the i>islrki is the only mouri- 
taiit of any siie- It rises 2,500 feet from the plain in almost sheer 
precipices, and has & rugged and picturesque oiitline on the summit, 
tt^ich is strongly fortified, and was formerly u place of much cort' 
sequence. 

Except in its south west comer, no detailed inquiry into the geolc^ 
of the Ptnch ^fabils has been made+ In the eastern division, though 
black and clay soils occur, the surface is chteSy a somewhat shallow 
light-rtd soil much mised w'ith gravcL The rocks are belieft^ed to be 
mainly metamorphio with a few trap outliers. In the w^tem di^onp 
ueaf Godbra, all the surface rocks are metamorphic, and In enher places 
HI etam Orphic rocks alternate with beds of quartrite sajn-dslorx?. I hr! 
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^colofifcal survey (4 ih* soiiih-west cif ihe PisttiL't shows two chief 
geoloeical features : the great volcajilr nrass rtf Pavigiirh, and a grouj) 
of scmi-metninorphic beds f'bicfly quanrite or qiitutiite faadstime, 
Vnown as the CliilnrpSiier beds. Pftvfigarh is an isolated outlier of the 
Deccan trap, all that Temaim of a range of basaitic lases and ash-beds 
that strelebed south to the RSjpTpla hill*. Unlike those to the south- 
rsast, the Pfivagarh traps lie perfectly flat- Their mineral character ia 
in many parts peculiar. Of the numerous terraces below the upper 
flat of the hill, sonic are ordinal)- basaltic lava-flows j but many nre 
of a light purple clay-roclt rare in other places, fjornewhat cherty iti 
appearance auJ containing small (.-rystaJs of glassy lelsjiar, ibis rock 
is sornetime.s nuittled jnirple and grey, U is iilmosi always distinctly 
marked by planes of lamination pirallel io the stmiifuTition, somc- 
times so finely as to l)e more like an ordinary shale than a vulcanic 
rock. Similar beds are vt-r)' rare in the Uccemt trap, and no other 
{nstivnce of their development on so large a scale has been obierved 
in Western India. The group of quartzite sandstone beds lias been 
traced for about ao miles east of Pivagarh and fm j or S mites south 
of Champaner. The other beds are mostly slates, conglomerati-s, and 
limestones, ferruginous bands occasionally occurnng. 'Pherc art hot 
sprinp lo mites west of flodhiu at Tuva, where Kolb and Bhlb 
assemble in March to worship MahSdeo. 

The most prominent trees of the District arc the mango, Hta/tua, 
laraarind, nfrrrw (J/ifflwrp/»r if.vatfdni), and han>-an, which give the 
country a p^rk-like appearance. In addfrioti to the banyan or raJ 
(fkits ltf/fj[a/e/nft), other members of tbe hg family are met with, 
such as the fif rU/'Yetii Tsif/a), the or gv/itf (F. and 

the fitfa/ (F wdjfiWa). In ihe K.llol /aMa row.s of palmyra palms, 
many of thum encircled by a fiifjf, fl( once nltnict notice. Teak 
and AAHirit {Batia /randosa) arc common. I he gum of the latter 
is gathered by the Naikdas, who manufacture rojx; from its toms. 
Among Other coniruon trees are the saati'a (/Vwfu/fr iaraaj 

tPoHeamia g/aAni), dor (Zfrl/Aw /u/u/xt), ndHtit {Ai/ait/Aiit exff/ia), 
ima! (BmAaJt ma/aAanmml and sAam/a {Fnix/tM/f-m aa/raffimum). 
The commonest shmhs arc the twA/a (A/angtai/i La-HtarfAii), and the 
iiiaphal or custard-apple {Atfonit sywimMu), Of climbing shruK the 
kitvaj {Mufunaa gtrvria {Laiunxf/ia tmiJermUX and 

ftpiana with ib pale pink flowers arc of frequent occurrence. JTie 
lotua is found in the marshes. Among LaAiafat and A/»araftfai*iie 
the most noticeable are Peacoj UHifo/ia, L. CV/iSwla/kf, Ctiosia ai^Ua, 
and AtAyr^nthii atptm. The milk-bush {EupAarPh Ttruta/K) and 
prickly-pear msntaat) are coiumon in hedges. 

When in iGdi the District was taken over by the Utittsh Govern- 
ment, big game of ah sorts and man)- kinds of deer abounded Wild 
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eieijluntii were Domtiiwn three centuries aguv and fifty yans hack ilgeis 
were nunicmns. The number Is no* grcaily reduced. Snakes are 
common throughout the Oistrict, especially in and near Godhiti. 

In healthiness the climate varies greatly. I'he wcll^iltcd parts, 
KaVol in the west and Dohad in the cast, would seem to be free from 
any special form of sickness, and to be healthy for new-comers as well 
as for the local population, Godhia, surrounded by Iftrige areas of 
forest and waste, thougli fairly healthy for residents, is a trying climate 
for strangers. The hot and rainy seasons have a depressing cflect on 
Europeans. The mean temperature is 83* 

In the eastern division the rains are kite in their arrival- Halol 
ftiha has the heaviest average (all (41 inches); the low«t is in Ffehail 
"The avemgt! tainlidl at Godhia town is 3S inches, mainly 
leceived during the south-west monsoon. The rainfall i» generally 
heavier than in other GujarAi Districts, owing to the pro>timity of 
the Rit)pfpla hills. 

The histor)' of the Pinch MahlUs is the history of the city of rH^vst- 
paJSER, now a heap of ruins. During the Hindu period (-h.lmp3Tier, 
founded aljwit the end of the eighth ceniuiy, was 
HUtortr. ^ stronghold of the Anhilvida kings and of the Tuar 
dynasty. The Chauhftn-s followed the Tu.1rs, and retained possession 
of it and of the surrourKiing country until the appearance of the 
Muhammadans under Mahmild Begara in 1484, From this time until 
1536 ChSmpaner remained the political capital of Gujaiit. In *535 
Humayfln pillaged the city, and in the following year the court and 
capital were transferred to Ahnmdabtid, The MarSthis under Sindhia 
overnui and annexed the District in the middle of the cighleonth 
century; and it was not until 1853 that the admiristmtion was trans^ 
fetred to the British. In tSfii ownership was also transferred, and 
Sindhia received compensation for the Punch Mahals in lands near 
Jb&nsi. At this date the District was placed under the Political Agent 
for Rewl Kantba. In 1864 the revenue was made payable through 
Kflira; and in 1877 the Ranch Mahals were formed into a distinct 
Collectorate. Since 1853 the peace lias been twice distutbed -once 
in 1858 by an inroad of rauttnoers, under T3ntiaTopl; and a second 
lime in 1868, when the Naikdfis {said to be the Muhammadan descen¬ 
dants of the population of (.'hinipdner) tone, but were dispersed by 
C^tain Macleod and a deUchmeni of the Poona Horse. The chief 
criminal, Jaria, was kinged. 

'fhere are feiiv reiimiri:^ of aichocolqgical inlercat in the district. On 

the hill of Pavagarh arc the ruins of the SSt ^lahal or ‘seven-storeyed 
palace,' from which the ladies of the ta»ann used to witness the 
pleasures of the chase; the MSchi Haveli or ‘terrace pftlace,' MaUi 
Kolhlr or ‘maire Morehouse,’ and the Navlakh Kothir or Vninc-laki 
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graiuric»’ This summit is occu[ued by a famous shrine of Kalita 
M5ia ; and there aitt some mediaeval temples on ibe hill. The Jftnia 
Masjid of Cltanipaner is known for iu massive grandeur and perf«[ 
fitiish (t4J4>, and some finely decorated mosques and tombs arc buried 
ill tile adjacent jurrgle> 

The Uislrict contains 4 towns and 6&9 viltagea. At the last four 
cimmeratiotis the popuhition was: (JS 7 J) -4®f743i {iS8r) a35i4?9r 
(1891) J'3p4J7p *^b02o. The dccte^ PopuJatioa. 

in 1901 was due to the fantine of tgoop whtcli 
pressed with great severity on Bhtls and other wild tribes of the 
District, The three priincipal towns in the District are: Godhka, the 
hcad-quartefi, DoKAiii and J niLOC. The areas and peculation 
nre aji folio ft's;— 
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01 the toUil iJopuisipnEJn, ui , 

^iFj49r 5 |Jer ceaiL^ Miihanjmiiiiiins, riisjaTitI is SijwktTt by 97 p« 

t^ni. uf the inhabiianis. , 

Amonj' th^ Hindus thu most mmnMUs aru Kolia 

and Patelias (lO.ooo), T he majority of the ab-mgu«i trito are 
who number gS.ooo, or 37 |«r cent, of the 

aborigines number 8,000, nearly all Saikd^ "‘i W 

aboriginal tribes were turbulent, and much addictt to 
drunkenness, 'fhc Bhtls, as a rule, nw culm^e the 
continuouslyp although many still pmeiise nomadic tilla^ ™ 
of forest land, which they abaitdon after a year or two, 
never entered a town caetpi to plimder, hut now they crowd the 
selling grain, wood, and grass. ITie Naikdls are found only m the 
wildi^rts chiefly in Hllol, and are emploj-c’d as labourer attd 
fc. nonipdic liilPJ,. The Bblb 

do not live in villages, hut each family htes a separate dwelling, and Urey 
«re stUl prone to move from place to place fm superet.t.^ r^ 

TheogricuUnral ,m|«.lalion of the Dhirtct is being steadily si^gihened 
by an immigration of Kurihis from 

amount to 2<4 |*r cent, of the wliok uvi me cbelly lound m the 
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wcsiem portion. I’lic Mubanimadao population mnsists largely of 
Ihe irading BohiAs and a caatu of oilmur fcnoMn as Ghanclua (j.ooo). 
'rhcse men, as ihcir name implies, are generally oil-pncsatrs; bnt jn 
former limes they ^crc chiefly employed as carriers of tiiciichandiw 
betneen MUwa and ihe coast. The clwmges that luive followed the 
introduction of tiiilttays have in some respects reduced the pfospeniy 
of the^e pTofessional carriers, and the Ghanchls coraiilain tkit their 
trade is gone. Much of the b«l cultivated land in the neighbourhood 
of Godhra and iJoluid is in their Irands; and. though turbulent on 
occasions, they are, as n class, so intelligent, pushing, and thrifty, that 
there seems little reason to doubt that before long they will be able 
to take advanUge of some o[>cntng for proSlable cinploynierit, 

I'hc Uistrict is an agricultural one, nu>re than vi (ler cent, of the 
petrplc de|iending on the land. Of ihe rest, i f |>cr cent, are supported 
bv industries and 9 tier cent, by general Labour. 'I fade is in the hands 
of the Biinias (7.0QO) and Bohfis motioix.lumg the 

very cotMiderahle timber business. 'I'he Baniibi arc well rqirescnted in 
all villages of any sirfc 

In tBya there were only i 4 Christians, rqircsenting Eiiro[>CBn omcers 
and their .servants. According to the Census of 1901 there were 489 
native Cliristimii*, mostly in die Dohad /I/ithi (3*9): »J Europeans 

and liura-sians. The Irish Presbyterian Mission lias stattom at Uohad 
and Jhakjd, and the American Methodist Epiacojial Mission works at 
Godhra. The balvaiion Atniy lui-s been working in iHiliad and Jlrilod 
since 1890, The Irish Fre-sbyierian Mission inaintaiivi altogether 
9 schools, of which ,j in IhJllod are for IJlnls, 4 oriihanagcs, and 2 
agricultural settlotnenis at iKihad and Rljespur, on whicb the l^ys 
of the Mthools are settled after tivo years' trainhyg- Ihe American 
Mission iiiaintains a girl-v" school and 10 rillage schools. Marriages 
According to Christian rites have been solcmnuied between *9 foujdes 
of Bhfl converts. 

The soil of the District differs considerably from tlial of Western 
Gujanit. 'I'hcre arc great varieties of soil i alLuvial in the north-west 
of Godtira; ma/t a dull black soil, to the south of 
Aariculhire. beyond that a large tract of light 

gorj^iu taivd. The soil of the eastern division is both light and black, 
and, owing to the abnndiuicc of water, is very productive. An area of 
about 40,000 acres is capable of bearing two crops mai/e fdtowed 

by gmm or -wiihout imgaiionr > - - 

The of ihi? District are (^t |>eif ttiUt.). 

{35 pci ceiiL), (6 ctrnt.)^ and Iciiscliold (9 Jicr cent)^ 

About iS per cent con?»i!fti of Ja^ir c^tatc^- "I’be chief 

of cu|iivatiu!ii m shown in the fullowinii table, 

54 |iiarc miles:— 
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Mni«t i*lh(! sliiplc food crop f/ the Oislrici (161 !w|UBt.; miM, mid 
ii c^specialljr important iti iKf noliitil tfiMa- N«t iii importaiKt; is 
/tdj'ra {8i), grown thitfly in Killol and l^odlint. The ifther rtotw 
largely tulii rated an: rice (67;, grain (63), and sesamuni (lis)' tifsun 
is iiiflitily iiroduccd in UohjKi and Godlira- Rice is of "'fer'or iimilUy. 
Tttr and iTisior are also grown, as well as small <|iaintiiics of 
rane in Godhn and Kiiol, and ft/ (sesaitium) is sown in iMilly c cartd 
or new fields. Since lyoa enuud lias been raised in Kftlol and HSioR 
During the decade ending igoj-Hp 9 5 laths was advanced lo i;uUi_ 
valors for improiemenl of Und and the purchase of seed and cattle, ot 
width 4-6 lakhs was lent in igoo-i and nearly 1 laktis 111 igor-i. 

Lillie care is taken in breeding cattle. 'Ihc bullocks arc poor, stnalb 
and wciik. but hardy and active, and can w^rk on ihe |>ooriat 1^^ 
Horses ate small and |flor, the r«uU of careless brwdinfi and ^d 

keel). 

Dohad; they are of pool breed. ^ « 1 . .,1 „*=. 

The fields are watered from rivers, lanks, and wells, the total area 

irrigated in rgo^-4 being i square inilc^ ^Vells supplied 
tanks US, Government canal jj, and other sources j acres, inw 
ii1tO"ethcr 8,582 wells, 3 tanks, and one Governnient work, the • luv^i 
lank. From rivers water is drawn by means of r^glt wooden Icvet-1 
(d«r*r«/«),costing Bbout d to **=1 “P- arc found dose to 

the surface, wells ate seldom sunk deeper Hym from 15 

J be 1'ilnch MalUds form the only District m .'*.'**’ 

forest area. Till tflflo the produce of ih«e forests was in 
and much damage had l«eii dime m them by 
remains in consequence little limber of auy so* In i86f» 
l^truction of the Bimlxiy, Harodo, and (T-ntml India ' 

value of timber. KITorls were then matJe to mlroducc a im ^ . 

svslem of management. The District |a«soMs ^5* 
forest, and the forest revi-nue ariiouniptl m 19®.V 4 to ij “dt • 

IS - .I-")- »!»“'• 

former and 20 per cent, of ibe latter being consumed l^l>. 
the flowers of the miAiia, ihe minor produce is of hille 
The flowers are gathered for esi«rt, white the Uec al^ 
and drink to iIk Bhils, ami furnuthes escelknt timber. Ibt nr^ 
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gTowsi in h^sitiiful clusicrb^ and iti fruit brnis the chief food of ihc 
|K>oiesl 

Compared with <iJthcr Crujiirai DistricU the IMncli iwe rkh 

in niiticrals. The hills cofitatn iron, lead, man^jatiesCp imd mica. Iron 
ore is fuui^d in ihc village of t^^Uupur in the liAlol 
Kian-iJs. Jimbughoda and Shivjr^jpur in 

Hilolp bi4t is not worked. Mining for tnangjjtese on a large scale is 
iio«^- being carried on in l lJllol by a Eyruf^n firm. lA'ad ore occyrs 
i[] N^ukui, hui h too poor in silver to Te|My tlic cost of working, 
w quarried near the NSrukot liills, .V iisicful sandstono for pa^ii^g 
is ruuTid at liajarw'ild^ and the common CJodhra granite, a %ory dyrable 
stone, is worked y mtles from Fflh station. 

'rhe through trade of the District w'as once very flourishing, especially 
after ilic reduction ipf transit dutie?^; hut the opening the line 

of the RsJputilna-MMwa State Railway into Central 
cqiw^LCii^Dns KHandwa interfered for a lime with this 

' tra^c. I’hc recently ooilsiructed r^iilw.iy from Godhra 
b} KatlAin has iwv revived it. I'he chief cxporii to fiujarli are grain, 
maMa flpjwtTs^ timlKrt and oilseed!^; the chief iiiij>orta frons GlijarAt 
are tobacco, salt, ooci^’tiuts, h.'iTdwarc, and piccc-gnodj'. 'rimber k the 
chief article of expeart, and most of it comes from the niri>^ and Sanjeli 
forosk. The only industry of any irnportance is the making of lac 
bracelets at Ikshad. I>ohud h also looked uptm iw i\ gninary in time 
of necessity for 3 ilAlwa, Mewar, and Gujar:lt. 

The ArkandGodhm branch of the llombay, Ruroda, and Cenlml 
India Railway atid the riodhra-Ratlfim-Niigdji Railwviy p-iss through 
the District from west to cast, cnniiecting Godbra with Anand on the 
west and Dohad on the east, 't he former traverses the District for 
15 miles, the latter for jy miles. A chord-line front Earoda to 
Godhra, which was 0[7ened in lyo4^ traverses the District for tj miles. 
There are four main roads, one connecting L-Qn^v^da with Godhta* 
while another runs from, the railway at Sunth Road to the Sunih 
border. *Jlic old road running parallel to the railway line front Anand 
to Dohad is still timintaiiied where it pas^ through this DLstriclp and 
i bmnch of it^ nietalled and bridged, dutihocls JMIod with the railway 
at IJmkheda in Btriya. There is a bridged but unmctallutl road from 
GfKlhra lo KMol and Hilo], and thence across lo the Jflmbughoda 
frontier* A metalled rrjad from Limbdi through Dohad to the Ali- 
rljpur frontier has recently been completed. The total length of roods 
in the District In i^oj“4 was: metalledp 81 miles; unmetalledt 6S 
miteui. Of the former, 45 miles of Provincial roads and 37 miles of 
local roads are maintained by the Public IVorks de(mrtmcni. Avenuci 
of trees are planted along 38 inili^s* 

In 1845 the make crop was destroyed by lucusls- During the twenty 
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years eiidirtii '®79 W'Aiit of rain caused scarcity add disirtw tai five 
pccasiuns, 1853,185 y, 1861,1864, and 1S77. 'J'hc l>islrict sufftrLil 
m 1899. Relief wurks were opened in SepiL-mbcr, F,n,u,t, 

1899. and continued till October, r^oa. "I'lit higlicsl 
daily avetaije nrlievcd was; on works, J 1,304 (July, and 

gratuitously, 75,188 (August). It is calculiilcd that nearly 300 persons 
and over 300,000 cattle died ftem privation in iSg^-iooi. 'I'lic cost 
of relief measures in this and the adjacent Oistrkl of Kaira was 
S8 lakhs. Remissions of land revenue amounting to over 35 lakhs 
were granted in the two Districts, .\dvances lo agriculturists amounted 
to U Uikhs in the I'ancb Mahals ahwe. 

In the (iodhra and Kftlol /,i/vias crojK arc uccusnmally injured 
hy mildew, insects, or frost: and in 1903-4 die early crops suffered 
severely locUftSs 

For purpuHcs of adTisiiii&lrj[bo tbti P^llK^h Myhils foml a noo-tegu- 
lalion District Ufider the charge of an o»Tk:cr styled the CoHeclciry whu 
is also t*dUiciil Agent, KewA Onlha. J he Uifitrict 
is divided inlo t'vo dnisionSs in of aii Assialatit 

and a Deputy roli<jcior resjjecfivTily. 1 here are ihrce MMas, Duji ah, 
GouH^A, und KAloi, and two /rfA^s or sulidivision^^, JhAlod 


and Halyl. • v r n 

tor dvil judicial punioscs the IHstrict k mcloded in llie junsdictiou 

of the Juttgc of AhnwdalM while since 1905 it has hoen pari of the 
Bneich Session.s l>ivis«>n. rherc ate two Sub-Judges fof <^‘vd wtjrk, 
at Dohad and flodhra, and eight offieeis to ndtiiinislcf cnroitad justice. 
The conitnonesl forms of crime arc theft of e<ittk- and house-breaking, 
in both of which the aborigiital tribwi are [iroru ieiit. 

Before the management of the District was taken over by llic Unllsli, 
the chief revenue eontractcir recosTewd the revenue under severa 
systems. Mllagus in the hands of Urge landholders paid a lump sum 
fiaed on an esiimate of their probabk revenue. Ihhcoi were mpre- 
sented by their headmen, who vfcrc rcspumsible ftw an amwnt on 
a rough estimate of what the vilbge could afford to pay. Some vt^« 
were leased in gt«ujw to suirtontmetors m fivl^y«M leases. *1“' ^ > 
increasing rents. In other eases the division croj» 
a plough cess Used by the revenue supenntcndcni, <w duat. vart^ 
acrording to the omte of the cultivator from Rs. 3 to R *-'5 * pi «*8 « 
or, at tht rate of 7 acres to a plough hom 4 minas to 
VVlien spice, sugar cane, and other nch crops were grown, im 
waa levied In villages where a division of cre|» was in force the 

iL wi«i r.,... U.W .0 . hdf, Whc 

took over the management m 1853, the .^n 

imsiiion of the large landlords, ta/uidJrs, and /Aaia«, who were ch^fly 
Kolts owning cidatcs varying from one village to forty or lifty, I he* 
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viKlag&i were vaLlucdt^nd «i ctrlJiin prtJporlton of the fuU tissessraent Wiftii 
fixed a3 ih& rent for A period of years, Tlic alienalion?j of Ci^veniment 
lillagea were trquired into and settled on an. equStabte ba-SESi The 
transit duties and Ollier vexatioijs leviejs of the foriper governtnent 
were aboliished. On the transfer of the R^ch ^[ahS 1 s from Sindhia 
in tSSt, they" were in the first instance placed under the Pohiical 
Agent for Kewi Kiniha. In the same year the survey seillemcnt of 
HaJoh Dohad, and JtiiHlad was carried oatt lo be folEowcd in iSjo by 
the survey seillenient of Clodhra and Kalol. A resettlement of the 
IHslricl has been in progress since rr^^. The ofigiiial surrey' found 
That the cultivated area was 1*4 i>er cent- in excess of th4it recordedt 
and the settlement enhanced the lotal revenue from i-S? to blebs. 
I'he present average assessment [ler acre of *dry^ land is R. o-to-s 
{maximum Rs. minimum K. cr-i4) I: land, Ra* 2-3 (niaximuni 

Rs. ^-8t minimum R. i), and of garden landt Rs- (tuas^imum 
Ks. 4-7, mininiitin Rs- 

Colleciions cjf hmd rei'enuc and total revenuci which arc still paid 
through Kaira, have been as follows, in thousands of rupees ^— 




I^OQ-N 


1 [ Jltd re:venue 

ifii 

9? 


Talat refuniix- 

3hi(* 

1,04 



Uulsidc tlic munitri^ialiiies t/ GonsfK.t and l>oirAU, local afiajrsare 
managed by' the LHstrict i^mtd and the three fdfuAa boards of Godbra, 
KaJol^ and Doliad- T’he Local funds y'icldcd in 1903-4 a revenue of 
Rs* 53,000, and the exfjcnditure amounted to Rs. 68,0004 of which 
about Rs, 15,000 wias spent on mads and buddings and R.s.6,ooo on 
Wiiter-works. T'lie chief-source of income is the land ecss. 

The Districl Su|jt!rinlendenl lias the control c>f the |xj]ice atlmini^tra- 
lion, assisted by 2 fnt>pectDnii and 7 chief constables. T'herc are 
5 police sLiUon-'t+ The force in 1904 numbered 504 men, working 
undet J18 head cmutables, besides B mounted pedice under 2 dafaditrs. 
T'heic are 5 subsidiary jails and 3 lockmps in the District, with 
accomniodalion for 73 prisoners. 'Fhc daily avcriigc jmson pmpulalion 
in 1904 was 43. 

The i*tnch hf ahlls stand eiglith amor^g the iHvtncis of the Presidency 
in the litemcy of their ^lopulation, of whom 5*7 per t.ent. (10-5 males 
and 0-8 females) were able to reml tind write in 1901. In 1S55 fi 
there were only 7 schcMils attended by 327 pupils; by rSSr the 
ima^ber of schtkols had riscTi to 39 and of jnipils to a, 794- lit 1890-1 
there w'ere 6,499 pupils^ and in 1900-1, 5i902x Private and public 
schools in 1903-4 numbered 124^ attended by 5,6^8 pupils, including 
ipo;i girls. Of the M3 publu- institutioEi-s one i> luanifiged by the 
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Ediicatioiul department, 96 by lutnl boards, and u by mimieipalitini, 
while three are unaided. Ibcst institutions include a high and 
middle school and m priniaiy schools. I'he touil expenditure on 
education in 190J- 4 Ks. 48.000. of which Rs. 5,^ was denied 
from fefcs. Of the total, 83 per cent, was dewicd to pnmary sebooh. 

In too t the Disltici pussc&sed J hospital and 5 dispensanes, I he 
Dohad civil hospital, established in 1870. loWodlira 

many years iT'cse institutions contain accotumodation for 

6u in piitieiits. rhe total treated in tQoj numbered 36.000. ui- 
eluding 705 ill iKitient*. I'he ektJcnditurc was Rs. 10.000, of whii h 
Ks. 5.800 was met from laxal and Rs. 5 «> muwcitfll funds, 

'I’hc number of jrersons successfully vaccinated 
8 . 555 . representing a proportion of 3 J I*’- 
above the average for the I'reaideiicy. 

fiiirj. M. Campbell. Ifemfiay Oairfftfr, vol. ui (Kaira and I inch 

' iSidare^^^^Villiigc in the Uhlmihadi IjKtTici. 

Ifombav. situated in t8' 8' N- «nd J4^ 

5.354. ' Ihe N’lia Omul runs through the village, which « 

VL sugarcane industry, employing a.ooo labourers ^ 
annually about s l-ths, mid also for iia stone, which 
adapted for cngmving- It contains one «l™l wnj 80 ^ 
Paodavirftrh (or pftjidu Furl)-—I'Ort in the ^ f r a "w* 
Iiistriet. Bombay, siiufltctl in 18* X. and 73 ^ 4 ^ l^ve^bcen 

sea level. 4 miles nortli-wesi of W'ai. iTiu f-rt « smd to 
iniitl bv the Kolhapur SilShaia chief, Wboj II ' Ri^.,ui 

Aj;ut*i648 it is mentioned as hei^ In m* 

J’Andavgarh closely 

». ,., 9 A-n-a -HS .9 .s... 
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'rhfi den&ii>v 192 ^Jensons per sqUArc milt, is above ihy Dkinct average, 
I'hc deniiind iot land revenye in 1 yoi-4 1 '5 and for cesses 

Rs. 10,000. Pandhii*r|TiUT is an open v^^aving plain, almost bare of trees, 
'rhe chief rivers arc the Bbtma and the Mli^. Alotig the river hanks 
the -voil is inoiitly deep hlack^ and to the east of the BhTiiia it is 
cs[Kxially rich. On the high-lying land thu soil is shallow, bluck and 
grey, gravelly or "I'he chniaie is dry, Aiid the rainfall seanly 

and uncertain. 

Pandharpur Town. - HeadHi^uariers of the fii/aia of the same 
mnit in SholApur Diiilritl, Bombay, situated in 17" 41'' 

75* 36' E., on the right or sooth bank of the Bhima rivet, 31 miles 
from Baisi Road station on the Grestt liidiin fcninsulu Railway, 
with which it was connected in 1906 by an estension of the Bilwi 
Light Railway, Population (1901}, 3 ». 4 “S' Hindus mnnber 30.65s; 
Muhammadans, 1.117; S‘ 4 - i'^i'idharpur is one of the mtHt- 

frvt|ucnied places of pilgrimage in the Bombay I’rcsideucy. 

The best s'Ecw of the town is flora the opptKiittf bank oi' the Bhlma. 
When the river is full, the broad, winding sireani, gay with boats; 
the islet temples of Vishnu|Mid and Nirad; the rows of domed and 
sitired tombs on the fartlser htmlt; the crowded flight of steps lead¬ 
ing from the water i the shady hanks, and among the I ret-tops the 
spire.s and pinnacles of nainy large temples, combine lo form a seenc 
of much beauty and life, 'llie debris of former buildings have some¬ 
what raised the Ici'tl of the centre of the town. In that isirt the 
houses BTC compaiaiiv'ety well built, many of them being two or 
more storeys high, with plinths of hewn stone. Pandharjiur is highly 
revered by Brtlhmans as conlaining a celebrated temple dedicated in 
the god Vithoba, an incarnation of Vishnu, Vithoba's temple is near 
the centre of that part of the town which is considered^ holy, and 
is called I’andhariluhetru, or ‘the holy spot of Pandharl.' U has 
a length from cast to west of 35® f* 5 *^b "trid !i bteadth from north So 
south of 170 feet. In honour of this god three fairs arc held 
aiuiiully. At the first of these, in April, the attendance varies from 
ao,ooo to jcvQoo persons; at the second, in July, from tooitioo lo 
150,000 ; and at the third, in November, from 40,000 lo 50,000. 
Every month, also, four days before the full moon, from 5,000 to 
10,000 devotees assemble here. Since 1865 a tax of 4 arums per 
head has been levied on pilgrims at each of the three great fairs. The 
town was constituted a municipality in 1855, and had an average 
income during the decade ending ipot of Rs. 67,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 88,300, of which the pilgrim Uik contributed Rs. 50,o«. 
'II1C town is well supplied with water from a reservoir, about^ u mile 
south-west of the town, whieli w:is built by the municipal tty in i 374 
at H cost of s Ukhs. The Bhitiia lias eleven ^ia/s or laudiugs. 






Besides ihwe. scvenl sttwc pavements sl<<ptr t« the mer. I antiwar 
nur conmins a Suliotdi'iate Judge's coml, '^is schocils, mfluding 
a high school, o« industml school, anil a scliool for g.rK and one 
disijensarj, ll ts a station of the Indian Village Mission. 
the famine of i87(>-a mimhcts of children left to die by tjicir 

staning parents ; while the famine lasted, the children "i 

the Cfep%ur relief house, When tlie relief house was 
orphanwei^the only institution of its Itiml m (he Bombay Presidency, 
jjnsublishcd from sehscriptiMis, and the foundation stone «as laid 

which a school of indiistiy was added m 

In rfico (he BliSpur geheral Af/al Uhfln enramped at anilhaipur 

p„h,r, ho« ™.t .hj ..oop. "'XX rX 

pp. 415 -*S APbl/ of ChhiodoSM Dist.itt, 

P„Klhl.mi.-To.o « Xd ,«• j.' E , on UK Jim 

‘XS«n« of ™W.lm'.o-n. on .1.. t.«n. »«« 

tii’et, 54 “'«» houn' \ a ttoj A cuHmis toad custom may 

to Nagpur, th^ Pdi fcsih^l the Aiftcdr or village 

be noted. On t^c ^ in the bed of the Jam 

«,tchm^ plaj«> “ j Pandhuma contend with iho« ^ the 

nver. Nest day ^ possession of the tree iitones 

adjoining siHai^ Je ffeouenity ™ 

art thrown and wounds a q talamity wilt occur 

during til V + _ decade endii'g <9*^ avcf^gcd Ra. 

™ooiei|»l IL, E, 4.000, pnooifny dcnnol fmn. . Oomo 

LV’°ivc. Xl;-8ioom, ‘"*''** ■"** 
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a pre:ts.irt|^ factory is uttdfr constmcticm- Cotton: clnthSi arc wnvcn by 
hand. PJudhuma contain?! a vernacular middle !$chf>i>L 

P^du.—Petty State in Rewa Kasth a, Ilonihay. 

Pandua Town (also called Paruitb or renmh). Deserted town 
in Mfllda Otsirictp Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in N. 

and E,, at a distance of ^ miles from Old Malda^ and about 

20 miles from Gaur^ in a north-easterly direction from both. It is 
called Hairat Pandua, to distinguish it from another place of the same 
name in Hooghly District. .Although less noteworthy than Gaur, 
it contatits some remarkable specimens of early Mtihammadan archi’ 
lecture: hut these, like the ruins of Gaurt lay for a long lime buriiid 
in almoiit impetietrable junglC;^ itr which tigers and other wild animal> 
had their lairs till the recent clearances of the jungle made by new 
settlements of Santal coloni®. According to Sir ^Villiani Humeri 
Patldua ttTis probably originally an outpost forming nne of ilie many 
defences of the more undent city of Gaur. and guarding the rt^d front 
the north from the incuopions of Ktxzhs and Rljhansis. It is more 
likely, however, that Pandua wan older than Gaiir^ aisd that it occupied 
the site of l‘aundnirardlnaiin\ the capital of the early Hindu kingdom 
of that named I'faces of exEcnsitve remains of ancient date may still 
l>c seen south of the Muhammudau city of Pandua, which probably 
mark the site of an older town; while the numerous stones with 
mediae^'al Hindu canings which were used in building the -Wina 
Masjid were evidendy stripped from Hindu tem|jles formerly standing 
close by. 

The fortified city of Pandua, the suburbs of which reaj'hed to Millda 
towTip extended within the ramparts for fi miles* due north, .some 
4 miles to llte east of the Mahfliiandl river, and running nearly |>amllel 
to it. Mikda town was the fortified river port south of the city at ihe 
junction of the Kalindn and the Mahlnaudil, w hik the suburb of Rai 
Khan DJghi was a similar fortified port on the Mahamiidi lo miles 
north of Mittda town. The port of Rai Khin Dlghi also guarded the 
bridge over the Mahaitandil at Plrganj on the great military^ road. As 
Pandua increaseil in wealth and iniporiaocej iui fortifications were 
extended, and it wa«f further strengthened by an outjiost at ICkdala* 
jiome 30 miles to the north within the limns of the modem District 
of Dinajpurn 

The recorded history of Panduu dates from about 1350, when 

' In WilsMl^ VitAnii (vol. ii, p. i;o, faflUiote;, Pondr* ti lo be maa 

cf mhed ante wh«e it wjj lo bell *agpr j aad ii is that ibti isMtff, 

wbkh iHHtfbly inrviiflM in the Pundinl or Poroi, a ^stE Itlll esiiEing ha ihc nc^h- 
bourfaood, naw daieily emplo^Td m iteling tocoati*, gaw Itf Mine to I be kiraEiiflm 
pr Pundn (see Uie liniklar deilTiliofi by Cirnertl CBJiNmghain ftsr fiaUr'". 

’ Cniuiuif^linin e^unaetet this lensth thin 4 ifillrt. 
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Shamsud-dln Ilyfis ShSh, one of ihe first InJependent kintjs of Uetigal, 
is said to tiave iransferred his capital Temporarily from Gatir (o Pand^. 

It lias been supi«scd that this kins switi successors, who with 
dilficulty repelled the Delhi emperor, «cre mBticiveed in their desertion 
of Uaiir hy a strategic reason, as Pandua was not icccssible by water, 
and was probably then as now protected by almost impenetrable 
jungles. Howertr this may be, it doe not appear that was 

entirely abairdoned, as the two citie seem to have existed side by side, 
although Pandua continued to be the chief sent of govei^cnl fm 
about seventy years (i 350-14=0). Its court mtine wa.s h'lro^Uld whiclr 
dudng this period regultrly makes its appcanioce on the roin^ whereas 
that of IJiklmautr (fiaur) diKippcars, Abtrut ihc reign 

nf Jalil-udKlin, the son u( the Hindu Raj.l Mn^ the royal rest- 
denoe was amiiii trun-sferred to Gaur; but it is probable that, ihougli 
its name is not again mentioned in histr«y, Paivdua maintain^ Ks 
splcirdour for some time and was a favourite country resort of the 

'Tro^lTved with brick from r. to ,5 f- w^e seem, to have 
through the entire length of the town, hrom heaps 0 
bricks on both sides it would a,>pcar to Ime lieen a 
titled with brick houses, of which the foundations .^11 snll be ira™l 
in many places. Near the middle is a bridge of three arches, ijurtl, 
wiiwtruciwi of Slone: it is mdely hutU and ^no Ef™' 
northern end of the street arc evident "f a 

through which is «Ulcd Garhduar or the ‘ga^ of *<= 
the south end many foundarions be traced, 
belonged to a ga. 

I'jilerine the town, the first buildings met with are 

father Ata-ul-hakk, This saint played an important part u g _ 

jttd 1535- . _ „ she Mulunnuiadan lemainA 

Ad'ina Masjid, whkrh stands «,e mile 
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n^yrih of ihc laiit ^nup of mins. U wn-^ built by ^ikandar Shah^ and 
completed in falhtt ar i374t and is f^itl lo be a copy of ihc Jama 
^!d.‘yjpd 31 : Damascu?i, In \bi pr^nt state, it is a large mass of nilm^ 
and It has beea found possible to [>rcscFVC only ihe Bldshah ka Takbip 
or zanifffff apartnientp and ibe bays and arches at^>nnd it One tnile 
cast of the mosque are ibe remains of the old palace of Panduap called 
tbe SiUajsgarh; they consist of a number of tanks with galleries and 
around them and a few ruined hoitses^ 

Government has recently taken steps for the conservation of the 
Aditia Masjidp the Ekiikbi monument, and the Golden mo^cpie. 

^[artin {Buchanan-HainiUon)i /Woip voi ii (ifljS); G. H. 

Ravenshawp tis Eitms and Insai/fwfii A, Cunningham^ 

Snrv^^ voU -vv, pp^ 7*^ 94 (*^^79); Er/^r/s 

fl/ ArfAofa/tfj^r^/ Ertri^y^rf Cm/e (1900-1, jgoa-^p and 

1 90^-4) t and Ariharet/^gieai //urV0' qf India^ Ananai Eefarf (1902-5)1 
pp. S*- 5 '] 

Pandtia Village^ -Village in the bead-quarteis subdivision skf 
Hooghly Dietrich Bengal, ^itu^ted in 23® 5^ N. and 17^ K,, un 
the East Indian Railway and on ihc graiKi trunk rrsadr Population 
(1901)^ fonncrly noted for its manufacture of native 

pa|M;rt but the industry has disappeared. In ancient rimes Pandua, 
which is now only a small village, was the seat of a Hindu R^j.l and 
was fortified by a wall and trench 5 miles in circumfeienccp traces 
of which lau still be seen. There is aloo a tower (lao feet high), 
built EO commemorate a victory gained by the Muhammadans over 
the Hindus in 1340. 

Pandugarh.— Fort in SAtiEia District, Bombay. See PANDAVGAaii. 

Pandukeshwar«— Village in Garhwll District, United Provinces^ 
situated in jo® 3®^ N. and 79* 34' E,, on the route from Sdnagar to 
the pass, at an elevation of 6^300 feet above sea-lc%eL Popu- 

ktion (1901), 39B. It h said to take its name from the Pandava 
brothers, who reiired here to end their days in pious observances^ 
after giving up the kingdom of Hastuilpur. There is a celebrated 
temple of Vog-badrij in which four or fi^'O copirerplates are preserved, 
bearing inscriptions of the KntyCrf Rffj^s. A primary school has 
23 pupils. 

FAndya^ -One of the three kingdoms, the other two being (.'h^jra 
and Cmqla, which in ancient times divided the South t^f India aninr^ 
them. Mego-sihcnes (joj b.€,) speaks of a country called /\iadma ; 
one of Asoka'a inscriptions (250 B.C+) men!ions the kingdom ; so dtj« 
Pliny (a.h. 77); and Bishop CHidwell thought that the Indian king 
who sent an embassy to the emi^eror Augustus at Rome wai a l^Sndya 
sovereign. The dynasty is thus of much antiquity. Regarding iis 
early history there is, however, Itiile but vague tradition. Its capital 
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was at Mahi/ha, afld the cxtctisi^'e finds of Ronuui copper cwns in the 
bed oF the Vaigjti liave been hcM Iq indicate the former existence 
of it Roman settlement in that neighbourhood. Kolkai (' Kotkhoi 
Emporium ’). at the mouth of the Tambmpami, now quite silted up, 
was one of the principal ports, if wot at one lime the capital, of the 
Pandyax. The Singhalese epic, (he hfahawansa, which was written 
between a- o. 459 and 477, says that a king of Ceybn married a 
pandya princess, and later on the two countries were several times at 
with one jinother* 

In ihe li^nlh century' ttie Pandytu-s were overthrown by the Chola^s 
and a dynasty cdlcd in the inscriptions the Chola-Piwdp line was 
probably established durii>g tlic second half of the eleventh century. 
Subsequently the PSliidyas appear to have reasserted themselves, for 
they were tn power when the Musalmlns under Malik Klfilr swept 
down the I'cninsuta, and they shared in the downfall of the Hindu 
kingdoms of the South which resulted from that invasion. 

Pangal.— Hill fort in the NJgar KamOl of MaKbabnagar 

Oistrict, llyderiibad State, situated in 16" 15' N, and 78^* 8^ h., south 
of PanEal village, 1,800 feet above sea-kveh Population uf fort 
and village (i90f)> 'The fort Is a mile and a half long by 

mile brtiad, having seven walls, a citadel Amr) in the centre, 

and seven towers. Twx> illegible inscriptions are engraved on a couple 
of slabs outside the fort. A battle was fought here 
the RJjas of Warangal and Vijayanagar and Firoie ^hih Babmaui, 
when the latter wa.v defeated. Sultfln Muhammad KuL Kutb Shlh 
gained a decisive victory at this place over the Vi>yaiwgar Rajft m 
iri-i Accordinsf to a Telugu inscriplion on the the 

mother, with the If/addr, Khairit Khto, livL’d in the fort m 1^4. 
Nawftb Siaam M KIriu of Hyderabad also resided in one of the 
fort buildings from ij86 to 1789. 

Pangisi.— River of Bengal. S(f Kl'HAw. . u, 

Paugmi (Buraiesc, very sruall State in the Myuki 

division of the Southern Shan Statis, Burma, sidled J" ” 
and 96" 4»' E, almost wiUrin the bouudunus of HsamOnghliam. l™i 
touching Vawnghwe on the east, with an ar« of a 9 
Sute is rather hillier than the rest of the Myclat, '* Tf 
cveent to the east. The |jop(iIation in 1901 was ^,456 idismhuicd 

'iLngyl. ^ The Ngwegunhmu resides at Legya W 

not in the village of Pungmi. rhe revenue m ' 

Rs. t6oo. and the tribute to the Bnluh Guvernmem h 
Pangtara (Ditrinesei yir/uAya}.—State in the I “ 

the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between ao SS ® ^' 

and 96“ 17' and 9*' 45 ' ^ 7 
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bounded uii ihe north by I^^wksiiwk, tiji llic by Vollj^ on the eiut 
by !^Uw5dnt and on the by Yengan and Kyaukku^ It consists of 
open rolling downSp with high hills to the west, and is eKoeptionally 
well watered by affluents of the Z^iw'gyi. Near Panglani (populatioiit 
the residence of the Ngwegunhnruj a considerable amount of 
' wet ^ rice is grown, vlboiit 3,600 acres of land are under cuUiHratiou. 
The [x>puLilion in was [5,014 (dtstributod in 91 villages), of whom 
more than it^ooo were Shan Burmatis and Bormans, about t^ooQ 
Jaungthus, and the rest l^nus, Kalaungs, and Slians. The revenue in 
[904 5 amounted to 17^500 {mainly from and the 

tribute to the British Government is Rs. 9,500. 

Faoh^La^ Fort on otie of the suniniitsof the PanhAla spur of the 
\\ catem Vwhlis^ in Kolhjl|>ur Sune, lioTubayt situated in 16° 4 S'" X- and 
74^8^ E. 'fhe J'anMLi upland.H axe 3,773 feel above the sea and about 
7*q feel above the Kolhdpur pliitn, and the bill-top crowned by the 
Panh^k fort rises about 275 feet above the uplands. 'Jlic fort, which 
is about 4^ miles in circumferenceh h ascribed to the Silhilra Bhoja 
Raj^l in the eleventh ceoluiyv and the sinall citadel on the summit 
bears bi» name. I'be gateways are the work of the Bahmani djnmsty 
of I ho hfteentli century, aiiid the 'Hn Parw'ifjsr is a good specimen of its 
kind, w'ith much tmccry-work on the jambs and archilravTCi On ihe 
esiabtbhment of the Adtl Shilhi dyno-^ty of Bijiptir in 14^9, Panhlla 
was furtified with great ovre- In 1659, iinmediutely after the murder 
uf Af^al KhUn, Sivaji took l^jinh^Ja from IHjEputi "i’lurty years later, 
when ^Ambhdjt was made prisoner liy Aurangxeb'^s general ut Sangaui' 
cshw.tr in katn 5 giri, Fan bilk came under the Mughali. iM ryol 
Jknhflki was taken from the .\Eughals by RUmehandni rant Amiltra, 
the ancestor of the present chief of HiliiLi. In 1705 T§rfl Bai, the 
widow of Kiji Riim^ made LknlvAla her liead-Ljuartuns^ smd the sea! of 
the Kolhapur govcmment w^os not moved from FanhiSk to Kr»lliilpur 
till 1782. Al^out iSj 7 Panh^la :md PHvangarli were for a lime nisidc 
over lit the British Government. In 1S44+ during the minoriiy tif 
5ivajt l\ , PanlriL and F^vungiirh were taken by rebels, who seized 
Colotiel Qvaiis, the Resident uf Sdiani, when w tonr^ and imprisoned 
him in i'anhala. A British force under General Delaniotte was sent 
against the rebels, and on December 1S441 breached the fort w'all, 
took it by storm^ and dismantled the fortiheatLons. A garrison of 
I1S45 militia and 100 pieces of ordnance were left to guard the fort. 
PanhJLta is the head-quarters of the Panhilla subdivision, and ts the 
best hcalEh re-sort in the Koltiipur State- Opposlle Sambhijfs ttmple 
IS unothet dedicated to Jijilhai SHnh, the wife of SiiLnbhitji Mahfirij 
(1712-60). 't'he most important Musalniln building is the shrine of 
Sidhoba, a Muliaininadan saint. It is surrounded by a wall, and 
39 feet square anti, including tlie dome, 50 ftH;t liigh. Ihn. place 
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to hiivc yC4t of [litf sa^e whose ni^nm Ihc 

KanHr MaMtEiiya aS5t.H:iatts mih si^vefal objects of mtcrc^i on l^iinhAk 
hil]^ Among these ubjeqn^ ut n rock-ctit cave of the sage to ihe south 
of Lhc fort. 

P&nih&ti. -Tovrn in ihu Bumickpore suhdiviaiioit of the District of 
lhc 'I'wenty-fout ParguniLs^ Beng&]^ situated in 42^^ N. and 
21^ E., on the left hank of tlic Hooglily ri^'cr. FupulaEion 09 ^ 0 * 
[ 1^178. Agafp 4 nit >vHhtn the niunicijiality, Ims a chunchp female 
Di^jhaiioge, and school under Ehe nianagemenl of the Church .Missionary 
Society. ]*ilnlh.^ti has a considerable trade in rice. Until J900 it 
included in the South Kamsckjjore niuiiiciE>:/i]ily, but that year ii 
Wiis Constituted a separate ntunicipality^ 'J'he income for the four 
years since the separation has averaged ^(^600^ and the e^t^nditure 
KpOoo. Ill 1^03-4 the income was Rs. lOjOewt half of which 
obtained from a tax on ^H;rsons (or pro^xrrty tax); and ilte e^jtendfture 
was Rs. 9i5oo. 

P^nipat TahstL. Southern faAsf/af Kamil Diatrictp Funjiih, lyitig 
between 3 ^"^ J t' and ay” 30^ N and 76° and 77* jo" E., uii tlio right 
bank of the Jumna, with au area of 462 s^^uare mile^f, llie [supulaEion 
an i^or was Ly^p3lS4, comjiared with 1114,^56 in It contain^ the 

town of l^ANiPAT (i>cjpulalion^ 26,914)^ the head-qu*irEcra; and 172 
villages. The land revenue and cesses In 1903-4 immuntcd to 
3 -5 Liklas. On the cast lie the Jumna lowlands, neb^ pietyretfrfue, and 
unhealthy. West of the railwny line the country lies at a higher ieveh 
’I'he ^il is in places saifne, and considerable tracts are in ci>n»quence 
uncultivated, hut die la^si/ enjin's a high degree of prosperity, 'llic 
U|iland-s ore imgated by the H'esiern Junamt runal 

P&nipat Town. —Headn^Uiirters of the /joAsU of the s.imc name in 
KornAl Distdet, Punjabp situated in 29* 14^ N. and 76^ 59^ un ilw 
Delhi-Umballa-KSlka Railway: i,QOij miles by rail from Calcutta, 1,035 
from Bombay, and 91^1 from Karachi. Po[ajlation (1901), aa, 9 i 4 - 
The town is of high atatiqutiy, being mentioned in the MahJibKantU as 
one of the live ploe^ denaanded by Vudhishthii* from DuryiKlIuina 
as the price of pence- In Mukttnmadiui time^ it w^oild a|jpe*r to 
have been of considerably greater iMi|)ortance than k U now, [e was 
from Fanlfiat that pniKc Humayfln plundered Delhi in 1390, and he 
Wiihi defeated rii the neighbourhood by Abil Bakr, l*]lJil|iaE wjis seven 
years later held for Tmi Klilnand taken liy [kbsl Khin, and in the 
next year deserted on 'I’Emyr's approiuh* During the reign of Bahlol 
b!)di his son Nii-Vni Khiii, afterwards bikondar Uxll, seized l^ntpat 
and made it hh head-Eiuartcra. Hut ats chief tide to fame l\& in tirai 
it was the scene of the three imrst decisive batileH of Northern India ^ 
the defeat of IbrAhirii I tidi by Bihar in 1516, the defeat hy Akbar 
of lltmu, the Hindu gencrai of Adil Shih, in 1556^ and Ahtiiad bhih’a 
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over ii)ft in 1761. An Indcui::^!! e battle siIaq 

fuugbt al ranL^t bcEt^ircn iht i^iklvi ajid ihi: LJelhi citip^rot \n 1767. 
Tht! /ar^a/ffi uf l‘.^lpat w^lh mRdc trt'cr to Cencnl Ffirrun by the 
and |w^ed to the Bnllsih in thief nionumcnl 

of antii|iiity is ilic tomb v( the Muhiinnniidan ^uint Kdtiihdar i[aiarO said 
iQ be by rind at Karital^ enxitod by tht sKms of AEl ud-dln uf Ghor- 
i^ljilput the huad-c|iiarter^ uf llie Diisitrict until 1K54. The in tin i’ 
ti|>ahty wa^ Lreattd in 1^7. Th^ ineuait durin}^ the ton ending 
t*)02-3 averaged Rs. ^6,400^ md tht c^iK-ndiiure jOpjoo. In 
lejo^ 4 the incDiiiu Has Iss. 27,400^ tliie% derived frcuu octroi; and 
the e^kficndiEure was Rs. 1^,000. LjdoiI nianyfactures iiielude brnss 
vessels, cutler>p ;ind^dverccl : k^nd the town has a cutiun-prcss aral 
a vDEiibilled ginning and pressing fartuty. The nuinbcr of opemtives 
employed in 1904 was 500. 'Jlie Muhaiiiinadan eotnmunfty mitinUttits 
an Amble scliutib and the munici^ialiLy an Anj^lo veniaeukr middle 
school. II1L' town contains a iJ]s|>cnssry. 

FanjStb. .W 

FAnjaLarnkyrichi — \’ilEiige in the of Ottap[Md4mjiii 'l iiniC- 

velSy T district, Mudms, sittkited in S* 50' N. and 7^* j' E., 2 miles 
I run I (^HtuppidilniEn tow re It yh'm formerly the strong! told of Katta‘ 
hominii Xaik, a rebel who ga%v the BriEi^li inttoh trouble at the 

nid uf the eighteenth century. The place wjh first taken by Colunci 
Fnllarton in 17^3. Ln 1799, during the Polig^r ^^ar, it was Again 
captured liy the British iind the was lianged. In tSor it w^as 

oticc mure u centre of disatTeettuti, and was slur rued after a mo.st 
stubborn resbtaticc. This eutUribntod largely tf> tJie complete siJlj- 
j Ligation of the of I he ^kiutb. 'Fhe furl was nut only pulled 

down and levelled to the groundp but the ver}' site was ploughed t^ver 
and cultivated- Nothing now rciiiaiu-s lu nunk the hjKJt but a few 
tnices of the niuund erectird as a brciiching Ijitttery, and the enLiosnre 
in tlie ncigliljourhoml eontatning the tomlss of the ulhcers and men 
of the HfitLsh force who fell in the fight. A few more such tombs 
urc also lu be found near (Hta|i|iid^rHim. 

Fanjim. -Capital of Fonuguese India. .V-t- Goa {'i n'. 

Panjnad. River in tlie Funjbb, foniieil by ibc united watvrb ui 
die bUTi.KP, |Ika-s^ K.^vu (hiKNAn» and Jhe,i.l.w. Its. length is 44 
inilcia to the Junotion with the Judus^ 

Fann& State+ -A samJ State in C entral India.) under the Hun- 
delkliand rolitical Agciwry^ tying between if 49' and zf N- and 
73'’ 45^ mid f K., with an area of ^,492 -square miles. 'tTic 
terriiury h distributed over three detached tracts, situated round 
the towns of Paniid^ Hak^w'Uio izf 17^ N. an<l 79* 19' Er)^ and 
HTrsingbpur (sf 46' N. and i' E.). It is b<miided on tho north 
by the British l.hstrict uf Rimll and the Siatos of Ajaigarli and 
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Hh4i,-xaune!a ? nn the ea^i by ih<! J^tates of KothT^ ^’flgCK3^ Sdh,Tutil, 
and AJai^adi; cm the Miuili by the Jubbiilj.5fffe and UatiKih Districts 
of the Central Ptovtnces ; and on the m'^t \:^ the States tjf Chhatarpur^ 
ChaflthffrT, and the Altpura The greater pirirt of 

area hes on the branch of the \^ndhyas^ known as the Ioanna range, 
which traverse* Hundelthand from fsomlj^west to north ea.si. The only 
rfi'er of nny importarree is the KkSj whidi sepaimtes it from Chhat.irpur. 
The geology of the State is unusually intereistingy owing to the vakiahlc 
nuncnil deposits which estijil within ils lK>undaric^ 'The Panni rang+^ 
consists prirKi|mlly of the up|)er Rewah sandstnrre of the S'indhynn 
series, and has long been famolis ftic its diamond nstnes. The cir- 
cumsumecs of the distribution of the diamonds lire, however, very 
imperfectly Mndersiood, '^I'he mines are found scatlered over an area 
3 hon[ yo miles lying cast and wei^s of the town of Vanmu which 
h situated at the centre of the prHDcluclive trad, 1'he diamotuls occur 
|)fbblc* in a tonglonieraiej artd also in a pt^bbly clay rteri^ied from 
it by di-siniegmtion. The lower Rewah series is composed of three 
strata, the upper being the Jhtrt shalest the wcond lower Rewah sand¬ 
stone, and the thirxl a narrow shale band known as the Pannil shak^ 
In the last of thee the diamond bearing c^rnglomcrate ts miercalaied 
ai CL variable horij^m. The clay deposits are scattered in a capricious 
manner, often at gwat distances from any known smterop of the erm 
gUftnemie. 'I he position of several of these beds, fndcftl, makes the 
thiwv that ihe gem bearing gravel is it rtcent alluvium qufie untembhv 
11 is prol>able that the formation is an old onet and related to^ if not 
identical with, the |Hihbly clays ^rhicb have tieen met wlih at the liisi: 
u( the cretaceous Ijmeta n^cks. lawcta outcrops cccur near Patini. 
and arc overlaid by sonm of the eastemmosl remnants of the Itecran 
tmp know^i to erist on the Vindhyan table land. In the westem^rts 
near BakswAho an Interesting and t^ried sequence of gecjkigtt al Rirma 
tions met with, in which thij I)e.:can Ir^ip. cretacerms l^mei^^ 
Kewahs. Raimurs Vindhyans BijAwartt, and Bundelkhand gneiss 


are all typically represented *. 

A comidtrahle Jin-a uf iht‘ Siait is covefcd wiih forest, cmisbih's 
U rKclv of stUTiiL-d teak and lliiek snaall tree and scrub junpk of spi'tic' 
of Zi-yp*ns. Carifia, W«odf»fdi«, Ftnt^u Phyiitt^tkM, 

Caf^rit, -W™, ./«wr/JfWf, 7'trmimiia, //-..fmf/Ao, 

lympyrtH, and irthers. ... i +,^.1 

I’bc fatirvi are the simr as iho^- met wnh elsewhere m remmi 
rndia, tiger, bear^ (CV/ri^J Hm^hr\ and wild hog being 

comraniK Small gnme of aJI kinJs 1* |iteri.ful. tn former days 
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elephanls ctuglii in these foTfsls in lai^e numherF^ and Abul 
Fii7l, in dutailing ibe places where these animals were captured^ adds 
that the elephants fram Pannii arr the best. The cliniate is hot but 
ti^hhyp aiul the annual rainfall averages ^\2 iitehes. 

'fhc Panni chiefs are Bundeli Rfljpuis^ descended from the Orckiea 
house. After the revolt and f;ul>sequent death of Jhujh^r Singh of 
Orchba in 1635^ the whole of BundeEkhand was plunged into anarchy. 
I'aking ad^^intage of this iitate of affairs, Cham pat Rai, a grandson 
of Udoi Singhp the brother of Madhukar of Orchh^, commenced 
harassing the MughaJs in every possible wayp and finally established 
himself a.^ the recogniisted leader of the Bundell cause. For .some time 
he regarded with favour by Aurangzebp to whom he had been 
of material assistance before the battle of Samogarh, in piloting his 
army across the fords of the Chambal river, l^ater he fell into dis^ 
favour aird was attacked by the Mugbal forces. 'Fo escape capture 
he was at his ow'n request killed bv bis wife, who committed suicide 
immediately after 

His son Chhatarsab though only a youth, carried on hLs father's 
work, and acting more systematically rapidly acquired pos-scfssion of 
the territory east of the Dha.sltn river, even extending his operations 
into the country round Gwalior and I’«^«tcm Mllwa, By 1671 he was 
tartually ruler ^ all BundeTkhand, his dominions emending from Hindi 
in the north to Jubbulpore in the south, and from Rewah in tive east 
to the Belwfl river in the west. Orchid and Datii, however^ were 
held by other chiefs of the same clan. 

Chhatarsir^ Jirst capital was KoLixjiAa, always the key to Xhh 
region from the earliest days, Aftef he liad consolidated his power 
he moved, in [675^ to Pannl, w'bich at various periods shared with 
CHHATAitPUR (founded by him in 1707) and jAitvtfh the honour 
of being his residence. The death of Aurungxeb gave him increased 
opportunities for strengthening his position^ of w'bich he took every 
advantage. In 1759 the emperor Muhammad Shih sent Muhammad 
Khin Bangash into Bundelkhatid to check his growing poweti and 
Chhatarsll was driven from Jaltpur, Reduced to extremities, he 
appealed for assistance to the Feshwl, Bajf Rao 1 , who at once 
responded, and .Muhammad Baugash^ after a siege of six months^ wis 
expelled by the allies from Jaitpur {1730). In 1731 Chhatarsll divided 
his vast possessions. The largest share, valued at 39 lakhs annually, 
which included Fannl, full to Hirde Sih, his eldest son; the second, 
in Saugor District, valued at $2 laklii?^ was granted to the PeshwJ 
in return for his services; the third, including Jaitpur, and valued at 
3t lakhs, went to his third son^ ja^at Rl), while numerous smaller 
grants were made to other vassals. Chbatarsal died about 1731^ 
at the age of eighly<nlne, leaving twenty-two legitimate and thirty 
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illegilimaie sons, wlifwe ilescencLojils non' tiokl Pa\na, CiTARXHAhi, 
Ajaioarii^ liijAWAKf Sari LA, Jaso, Jinyi, and Li'OAisi. The Muha- 
t%]k of PflJifLl bi looked on as the senior representative of the 
Buodela chieffi east of the l)lui;snn, «ho were known as iKe L^angabl 
EundeL’t chiefsp fmm their t urhulent disposition {(/uAjPej). Hirde Sflh 
(i7;j3-gi) on ^urcceeding made Ponnd his capimh ^nd ilie State may 
he said to reckon its existence os a sepaote chaefsbip from this date. 
He was succeeded by iSahha Singh (i 739-5i), whose lime the 

fainous diamond mines were hr^i worked. The next lUler, Am^n 
Sirtgh (1752-&X murdered hy his brother Hindupat (1758-77). 
Htndupat passed mcr hi^ eldest son in favour of a younger, Anirudh 
(1777-g), Anirudh being a minor, the State was k^i in charge of Beni 
Ha^.urf and a BriUimanp KhcmiHj Chaube. The jcalotisics of thef-e 
{vt 0 plunged the State into a crvil war^ which was inten^ilied by the 
death of Anirudh and the ri^'alry of nu nitrous claimanis. During this 
period the area of J*annil wa.s much reduced, as Beiil Hazilri, KhemiHj, 
and one Sone Sfth I'oinviilr caned mJl State^i for themselves, founding 
respectively MAtHAR^ Pa[.dkAi CiiiiATARPira. Ultimately Dhokal 
Singh (i78S“9S)p brother of Anirudh, was able to e&tal>Ush himself on 
ihegoitdi. Owing to these intenial dissensions Bundelkhand in ! 7S9 
|>ecarnt an cas^- prey to the Cioe^fn leader, Kim mat Ikhadur, and bus 
confederate AU Bahadur (aflcrwurtLs known as the Kaw3.h of B.’lndd)+ 
who was tbe son of Shamshcr Bah-ldur, an illegitimalc son of the 
Peshwl Air BaMdur assumed piUierainty over Bimddkband and 
proceeded to grant mnads in all the local chiefs^ including Eiihokal 
Singh* When the Bdtish supremacy waa e^blisbed, Kishor Singh 
(1793-1340] was nominally ruling, thougli acttially an esile. He was 
reinstated and confirmed in his possession-s by sauadt graniod in 1807 
and iSti. He was succeeded by Harbans Rai (1S40-9) and Kripat 
Sirtgh (1049-70). During the Mutiny the Raja assisted the British 
in holding the fort of Olinjar and desiring Darrtoh Dwtrtet of robeis. 
For these good services he was rewarded with a of Rs. ao,ooo 

and tbe Simaria and in 1869 he received ihe gram of the 

personal title of Mabendra, which was made hereditary in 1075. In 
iSfii a saNitd of adopliort was conferred upon him, and in 1S63 
he ceded the land required for the East Indian Railway. He was 
succeeded by Rudrn Pmtap Singh who was made* R,CS.L 

in r076, and received an addition of two guns to his salute as a per¬ 
sonal honour in t&7?- succeeded by hit brother 

Lokpal Singh {1S91-7I. followed by ^^ 3 dho Singh. The 

latter was deposed in iQoa, for complicity in the murder of hbi uncle. 
Rao Rija KhumUn Singh. The present ehicf» Mahiraja Jidvendra 
Singhp son of Rao Raji Khuman Singh, was bom in 1093 and 
now being educated at the Mayo rollege at .Ajmer. The ruler of the 
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SlftEff Clears ihp n'lles of iMv- Highness and MahaHlja Mahi^iiffra^ ai)rf 
reeeivcs a ^alyte of u guns. 

The popwiaisori of ihc Suite has (i8Si) 227^^06, (1851) 

and (rgoi) 192,showing a density of 77 persons per 
square miJe. Dyring the last decade there has been a decrease of 
19 per centj mainly qwing to famine. Hindus number 
or 90 per cent.; AnimisEs, 12,249^ or 6 per cent, r Mid Musalmlns, 

5p02t. 

Ilic State contains one town. Pans'a (j)Opiilution, tllu 

capiEal I and i,ooS viElageH. Tlic prevailing castes are BrnhmatiSt 
J-r7™p “*■ rhamflrsp 79p6oo, or n ;ier cent.; Lodhis, 

i^t^^oOt or 8 |>ef cent.; and Ahlrs and KnrmTs, ia,6oa^ or 7 per cent, 
each. About jS per cent of the ptipebtion are supported liy agri- 
culture and 27 per cent, by genenil labour. 

Of the total area, 466 square milcsp or jg |»er cenE.p are under 
eukivadan, of which 26 square mik^L are irrigable 7 246 sqitare miles 
of tl^e uncultivated artia* or 10 per cent. f?f the toialp are tmlti^ablep the 
retnainder being forest and uncukisuble waste. Of the crx»pped area, 
wheat ckccupies (t 6 square mites^ or ij per certl,; oilseeds 59 i^quare 
miles or 12 per cent; rice, 46 ^uare miks or 9 per cent - and 
/Vayw/v fi ^[uare imles. Iirigution is very' little practiskl, tuntn iteing 
the nrdinary source of «;upply where possible. 

The area covered by forest is very lafije. 'J'ill the State was taken 
under administration no aitempt had l»cn made to obtain full lalue 
iVoni the timberp only certain trees^ such as teaJc, fAjsAtTm (^a/Ur^ht 

{/f^irstn /iJi'^e/fVr), and 

tx'ing presen'e^i- 

The Panna diamond mines ^ hn%e Kee^ known since the seventeenth 
century. It h pi>svihle that they may have been worked in much 
t-nrlier day^ but h.id fiilten into disuse. A -^stemaiic excavation for 
stones however^ wa-s commenced in live lime of K5ja Sabbi Singh, 
due, it h saidp 10 ihe adnee of the preacher Prf^n Nsth. 'J 1 ie diamoiKis 
ffcCfTur In the Rew'ah conglomerate and in alluvial beds, fn the former 
case they' are dug mi of pits varying in depth from j to 5a feet. No 
large diamonds h:ivc ever T>een taken from the mine* though Hamilton 
(rSrj) trienEions that a istonc supixi^ed 10 lie worth Rs. 50^000 was 
in ihe piHsaisinn of the RAja. The stotic-^ are often of great purity* 
Ptigsonp who- attempted to work a minCp arranges them in four classes 
act^ording as they are elcafp orange-coloured, blackish, or grcexiiEphi 
In 1750 ihe Stale is ^aid to have receivcfl 4 lakhs a year from this 
iourcCj but Use income has now diminfshef], the having 

apparently been exhausted. I’hc present fricome is aimut R>. 7,000. 
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I’he nihcrs are mainly Gdnds and Kr^ts, but the WDrk is 

finai^ced hy nierchanls fron^ GyjaTat. 

'J’he chief arEicles of commerce are g:raiii and limber, i^bich are 
exponed through tlie mlny at Sauia, or by road to Fk’lnda, Novgoogp 
Mahoblp and Cavoporc. The State is traversed by the NowgQng^Sacnl 
metalled road, from which a branch road goes to Ajaigaitv ao cnilcs 
trom Pannii; and by the Chhatatpur'Sdugor road^ nrhich crosses the 
A Biitiiih pewa cififtce is maintained at Pamtt 

town. 

hor adminlFTtialive purposes^ Patma h divided into ek^-en /iox^war, 
with heAflnqijarters at Akiohiny Hak^iilVho, Blmir^hpurp l>1iarampiLra, 
Ghamn, Pnnnfi, Pawai, Rsipum, Shlhtugar, Simario, and Singhpur. 
The chief being a inine>rp the State is under sy|^ntendence. ^Vheii 
exercising powers^ the chief ordinariJy ha-s full control of the ctvii 
jud trial and generJ adniiiiL>stmliailp i^hilc in criminal coses he exer¬ 
cises the usual poweirs granteiJ to holders senior mtinJ Stales in 
HunddkhandH 

The total tei'eniie amounts lo 5 lakhs, of which ^ lakliit^ or (m p^r 
cenl.^ is derived from land^ the remaining sources fjeing insigoihcanl. 
I'he chief hesads of exj^cnditure are gcnerul administration and coller- 
tion of revenue (1^5 lakhs), and chiers ej^tablishment (Rs, 33,000). 
■J’he incidence of the land revenue derrumd is Rs. 1-7 per acre of 
culti looted land and 4 annas per actc of total area. A regular survey 
is now being earned out. Up to the ptesent, assessments have 
been made on the staruling crop. The currency now the fflntfsh 
rupee, 

'The army consist^ of 30 cavalry^ 130 infantryt and is gunr>ers 
with 19 servi«.Teable guns. 'ITie r^^Tilar pc*! ice force numbt^rs jj 6 
men and the rural police +47 A jail h maintained at 

Joanna town. 

l‘!ducation was fii^i taktfu in hand hy MahATajl Xrifial ilingh in 
1867* There are now 33 lichocJs with 583 pupils. At the Census 
of 1901^ T-4 per i?enu of the populatifin were relumed as able n* read 
and write. A hr^spilal was opened at Paniid liiwn an iS^i ; and four 
dispensaries—at Pawak Mafhm, Muhdilra, and BrCHiughpuf are under 
the supenisiou of the Agency Surgeon. In 190^-3 (be number of 
persons successfully vairinated was 3,215, or 16 pet 1^000 of the 
|uipulaiion- 

FanoA Town. < jipitaJ of ihe State of the same name ia Central 
liidiap situated in 34'" 43 ' 

Nowgong to Satna. Population {1901), 11^346. b was origiimlly 
a Gond seitkmentt but fell in the ihirtceiuh or fourteenth centut)’ to 
the Eoghelas of Kewah. In 1494 it was attacked by SikarKlai I^odl in 
bis expedition against ItAji Hhaira or Hhtra. Tn i 5 'h 3 held 
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Ijy kaja Ram <'*h-indm Dc«>* I? H^'as in the sevetiiieenih centiin^ 
by (rhhatitrHalp ^ho h in a po^ilioTi of pmEiOrtaTice by maiing it 
h\$ r-apitaL in 1^75. The town tics in a ^^llcy about Soo feel above the 
level of the sea, and j,t5o Axt below iIr- sutroanding hills. The build¬ 
ings are for the mosl pan consmictcd of local stone, which gives it 
an appeamnee of cleanliness and substantiality^ The most impoFtjng 
building is the new palace. Several temples stand in the lowrip bin 
none h more than soo years old. The most pretentious is one dedi¬ 
cated tP Kriiihna^s brother Balr^m, and known as Sr! Baldeoji^Sg which 
was designed and built for ^fah;!lrijl Rudra Pratilp Singh by his State 
engineerp Mr. Manleyi the design being based on that of St^ Paufs 
Cathedral. 'Hie most ititeresHng E^hrine ts that of PtlSn Nsih, built 
in 1755, The e?fart date of Prftn Nath^s arrival in PannJl h urKrertain : 
but from the best accounts he appeaiN to have come in 1745+ during 
Elic time of Rfljl .Sabhfi Singh^ and not, os populftr tradition has it^ 
under ChluitarsaL Ik- was instrumental in discovering or reopening 
the diamond-bearing tract, and rose to high favour. Prin NSth vstLs a 
Kshattriya deeply versed in Muhammadan learning^ and endeavoured 
tP show that there was no essential dilference between ibe Hindu and 
^luhanimadan faithai. 't'o this end he collected n number of passages 
from the Korin and the Vedas in a work called the Mahitariyal. Hi^ 
disciples proi't their acceptance of his teaching by eating in a mixed 
asiiembly of Musalm^ns and Hindus. How'cvcri with this exception+ 
it doesi not ap|jcar that the two ctoMCS ermfound their civil or evert 
religious distinctions, the unity^ beyond that of eotlngp being no more 
than the admission that the God of both and of all religions is one and 
the same. The chief object of worship in the temple fll Pann2 is Pran 
N^ath’s bookp which is kept on a gold-embroidened cloth. His followers 
are called DhJImiis or Pn 3 n Nathls, and are said to be numerous in 
Xepfli, where convcris have bceri made by niissionaries of this sect. 
Xepali Hhamls come to Pannl to ?tudy the doctrirtes of the founder 
of their faithp and there are alwitys a certain rmmber in the towop 

Pannl is connecied by a metalled road with Chhataqjur (42 miles), 
.Vowgorig (57 miles), and Satrtd (44 Most of the tmfliic in 

piece-goods and European articles is carried on through Satna, which 
is served by the liasi Indian Railway. 

Fanrutl ( — Town in the f 'uddalore M/hJ: of South Arcot 
District, Madras, situated m j 1“ 46' X. and 79“ 33' E.. op the northern 
of the Gadilam riveiTp and on the trunk road from Cuddalore to 
Salem, and also on the South Indian Railway. The population in 
t^or was 15,^06; but it has e3i|)eiienced great Huctuations owing 
lo variations in the grouncl-ruit trade, for w^htch it is one of the chief 
rerilres. It is a Union under the Ijocal Boards Act {V of 1S34). It 
is one of the chief coding centres in the District, grain and ground- 
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I'rom '[‘iniltkmnMr, Kaflziknnrhi^ 4 ind ihe Lasiern ikari cjf 

^leni Inring carted tn It by rflad ^ and many naiivi: mcf- 

rhant^ bt^sides an Eni^liish firm, have branches of their hu.^lnt^ here. 
Briclc-niaking is curded tm So ll large extent, a.s the clay of the place is 
especially ^nitahle. The town Is famouii for what arc hnawn as Fanruti 
toys, 'J’hcse are made of clay^ and represent vegetables and fruits of 
various kinds as welt as of gods and men. 

Pantnnaw Township.—Township in !Ma-ubin Dislrict, l^wer 
Burma, lying bttwefn 45^ and 17® 14^ X. and 95® and 95° 
Kj with an area of 483 Sf|iiaTc miles. It Ls cut up by a tictw^jrlt of 
small stream connected with I he Irrawaddy, wliiE:h art as 

fisheries. The population was 48,304 in iSgr, and 67,374 in T901. 
Karens form between one-third and iine'hatf of the total. It contains 
one town, M.^ntanaw (population, 5,010), the head-quarters ; and 
97 villages. In 19&3-4 ihe area cuhiv-ated was J25 ?vquare miles, 
paying Rs. 1,70,000 land revenue. 

Pan tana w Town.- -Head-quarters of the lowiwhip of the same 
name in Ma-ubin DistrEct, I^wer Burma, situnled in i6”59^ N, aiu 3 
95^ E., on the biinks of the Pantanaw river, one of the dehair 

branches of the Irrawaddy. Population (1901), Sporo- The [own lia* 
long been a Ikiurtshing centre of the trade in fish and fljir**//, bull, ow¬ 
ing to the sifting up of the channel on w^hich it stands prospeniy 
now seems to lie on the wane. Tlie alTairs of Pan tana w were at one 
lime managed by ft town commillccp but in 1S97 the town fund was 
alMlished. There is a hospital with zo beds. 

Panth-Piploda.—in the Mai.wa Acf.scv^ Central India. 

Pantl&vdl Akbar Khan,—Pelty Stale in Rkwa Kajh-tha, Bomlifty, 

Faotlavdi Kesar Khan. Petty State in Rhwa Kastha, Bombay. 

Panvel TMuka.—Northern Kollba Distitici+ Bombay,, 

lying betw^ecn 49^ and 19* 7^ N. and 73* 54^ and 73* 1 f K, i^iK 
an area of 3 73 square milfii- 'llicrc are two towns Pa N v fi. (population^ 
10^152),the head-quarters*and UftAN (i 3 | 937 ); &nd 236 villages^ The 
[Xipulalif>n in J^oi was 113,515^ ^^*^ 1 ^^^ with tojjKsS 1891* the 
tnrreftse licing due lo immigration and ft higher birth-rate. S am el 
is one of the most thickly populftl^ in the iJistTich with a 

density of 414 persons per square mile. The demand for land rev'cnue 
in 190J-4 w-as i-8i Jfllhs and for cesses Rs. 33,000. i'^nv^l includes 
the petty division of ? abng its eastern bwndary f^tand 

the lofty HIwa Malang, >ratheran( und Pmbal ranges while die Miruk 
garh iftnge bounds the south^a^it It is traversed fmm north to south 
by the Kamali rangCp which is alino ^4 denuded of forest* while on 
either side of the Vmn creek lie extcns.ne saJi rice lands 
from the sea. Numerotis navigable streams and creeks M which the 
Kalundri river is the most noteworthy, intersect iht low lying seaboard 
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Atifl flfTord easy utat* f ira^f. The ihoiigli damp and unhcf:ilihy 

for EuiopeanSp h tcmperalep excepL in the hoi scjusofipal whirh lime the 
Ktiter-supply geLs scanty^ 'L^hq annual rainfall averages 120 inthex. 

Panvql Town* -Head-quarters of the of the same frame in 

Kolaba District, Bombay, sitoated in tS* jg' X. and 73* 7' E., on the 
b[gh road fmm Bombay to Poona. Population (1901)1 10^x52. The 
town was constituted a municipality in l 35 &^ and had an average 
income during ihe decade ending 190J of Rs. 25,400. Jn 190J 4 the 
inoume was Rs. 15,700. Panvel >s the chief of Tout ports constituting 
the Panvel customs division. In 1905-4 the trade of Panvel port was: 
imports 7+3J lal^h!;^ and expoits takhs. 'Ilie ski trade of Panvel 
is entirely coasting. The chief imports are gmin, fish, liquor, giinny- 
bags, maAitij flowers, coco-nuts and timber, 'fhe chief exports are 
grain^ /Af, firewood^ cart-wheel and axle nih and oilseeds. The thief 
looal indusity^ is the cmnslruction of ran-wheels, of which it is siid 
that every cart from the Dercan carries away a |iair. Brit k-making 
on a large scale has been attempted, but the enterprise has on Iwn 
occasions failed. Panvel |>cirt is mcnlicmed as carrying on trade with 
Europe in 1570; and it prolmbly rose lo importarice along with Horn- 
bay^^ as it is on the direct Bom bay-Deccan route. The town contain^ 
a dispensary^ a middle schoob and four other schools. 

PApan^aain (/u/a, 'sin,' and 'destruction').- Place of 

pilgrimage in [he .\nibi 9 s%iTnudium fd/ak of I'innevelly Di.-^tnctf 
Madras, situated in 8^ 45^ X. and 77* 2a' E.p 6 miles from Ambd- 
suimudrani town, at the fmU of the Ghlts^ near thu point 

where the l'ambni{>ami river descends to the plain in a magnificent 
fall. Ill is waterfall is regarded as very sacrcfl and b; annually 
visiited by d^ousandit of pilgrimir. Pi’ljianSsam contains a large Saivftc 
temple, and four or five ^Aaf/rnmt and rexthouaeiir The fish in the 
river near the temple are supplied with fotKi from the temple funds* 
A mile l>elow the viilage is situated the cotton-spinning factory' 
of the I inne^'clly Mills f^onipanyp which is worked hy w^atcr-power, 
genemted by means of a channel from the river, and affords employ¬ 
ment to 550 hands; Tfie c<>mpany has a capital o! 4 bhhs ami tunis 
nut annitally about 3,500^000 Jb. of yam, \Tilu*d at 9 lakhs. 

Fapikonda. Hilt in Godavaii District, Madras. .S'c Hij^ov Hu e . 

Papun Township^- Tow^nshlp of Salween District, l^wer Bunaiiif 
contermiuoiL^ with the District itself Its head>qLkj,ders are ai; PAHrv 

Pa pun VULage. — Head^mirters of Salween Jhstrirb Ia»wer Buriria^ 
^^I^ated in 18® 5"^ and 97° 28' E., about the centre of the District, 
on the left or cast kint of tht- \'iiniia]in ri^'cr, 75 miles from the 
confluence of that river with the Salween. It is confined belw^een 
two ranges of hills and bos the rej^qtutton of being extremely unhealtb)- 


U isi li t lie mure ihaii a iijj jxi^jailiiiioii being 7 J 5 m 1S77, arid 

m 19SM. ^\b^pu! 40 per tent. t>f tbc population arc HhaiLs oihef 

nationalfCarcn^i Bumians^ and iuLU%'t^ of India^ limiting up ihc 
rcrmiiiider in api^oxiniatcly ct|ital praportlons, Pjipun is the ^Lariing- 
(Mjint and Lcmiinus of <^nivan rottk*:^ u* and from c.'asicm Karcnni 
and ihc norlli-we*itcni portion of Siain^ and contains a coiiribouiat, a 
hospital p and two schook 

P&rachlo&r. Heiid quarters of the Kummi Ai^eneyp North West 
I rontier Province, siluiiled in 51' N. and jo^ 4^ K.. 117 niil« west 
of Kohlt afld 16 from the iViw^r Kotai, 3 miles ffoni tFic southern 
slofies of ihe riafed Koh^ iii u plain naiurally fertile but bithertn uiv 
ruliivated owing to the absence of irrigation^ j'ojjuLitioii jri^f >. 2,^47^ 
rarachiiiAr ijosscsscs a Eem|H:r.ne diinaEc in which Engluh flowers 
n^^d fruit trees grow well, ^Ution was first occupied in 1893, 

and is now the hcad'tjtiarters of the Kurram mihEia and the residence 
of tlio J^otitical .Vgcoif Kurram. It t^ontains ^ schoolp hospitaLp 
and ii jail, hut has no trade. 

Parantagiidi TahsU. JCaiftifttfan the K^ninild subdivkitjti 

.Hid estate^ Maduni Uistriclp Mitdras. nvc ].>opuIatmn in 1^1 
i 47 fitts, conipared with i3i,[5x in 1891. It cxjiitajiis one towo, 
PrtiR.AMAL'Uin (jKjpulitliof], r6,134), a statiDiii iai the Madura-Pioiban 
Kail way and the head -quarters of the deputy-flrf^f//Jr;r; and J 75 villages- 
J'lie \aigai river through the /aMti/ iiiitl sweN as the main 

source of irrigation, 

Paramagtidl Towii,^ — ilead quarteni of the /aAsi/ of eIk- samr 
natiie in tlic K^mnAd ei^te^ Maduiii District, f^Iadras, situ^ited ill 
9® N. jind 7S” j6' E., on the south hank of ihc \aigiii liter, tm 
the road from kliniiiM to Madura^ and one oC the tiKire importAnl 
stations on the railway bclwcen these two pUce^i, The iKiEnilation in 
1901 was 16,134, and is mpidly growing. It is the head-quancirs of 
a de|lUty■f^^Afr/^fdr and of a District Munsif The chief industry is 
the wcanng of -silk cloilis. Hand painEcd chint/d used to be made 
formerly, but the indtlstiy^ is now dnid, 

Parafqukh. ^’illoge in Malabar DlsErict, Madras, *SeT I'lnnkn. 

Parfttitii TMuka^ TK/w^of AhniailihAd Ihstiict, HonibaVp im luU 
ing ihc yvMrt (petty subdivi-sion) of situated in the extreme 

liurih-cast of the Jhblrkl, and cumiJctcly ^urnmodwl by Xalive SEates- 
It lies lietween and jf/ X. and 72*^ 44' and 73® 27'' E^ 

witFi an area of 447 square iiiilesp and contain .cmic towii, FVikaxtIj 
( fKipuktiaiip 8 ,i 75X huadHSuarierSp and lao vilEiigcs in the fdMa 
propefi and orie town, Mqdasa (7,^276), and 46 villages in tlw petiv 
subdivkton. The population in 1901 was 86,753^ conqiaied with 
116^140 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine- ITw densit), 
194 ^lerburiM per sa^uarc milCi is slightly below the nistrici avemge. 


los r. f/^AA T// r.'fZ-d Av/ 

l-and rcve^iiuu uivd ccS-'tes iiii 1903-4 ^niouiited io 1-4 kfcbst. From 
thii north'^ssstj lines of rocky b'lre liilla ymduiitly iink snd ioydi 
into » at Hrst thinly wcMjded aiid poorly tilled, then with dee| 5 Cr 

soil, finer insert Htid better ttlluge^ til] in the extreme woit along ilie 
banks of the SlbamiaU ihe surface is broken by ravines and rtdgcs. 
tn the east the staple crop is nm^j and in the west millet. Cfardcti 
cultivation is ne^^ltxiwL Vlkater is ahundanl. is the 

heaUhiest and coolest piirt of the District. The rainfall is more certain 
than ctsewlicre, but the residents are extremely |joor, 

Parintlj Town FlCtftdHiuarters of the /aiuAff of ihe 

same name in Abneid^bid 1 hitricLf Bombay^ with a staticin ott the 
Ahftutdibtd Farfintlj Rjiilway, situated in 26^ S. itnd 71® 51^ I;--. 
33 miles north ea.sL of AhmadabAd diy. Population ^,175- 

Parantlj is a prosperou?* towns, and has Ixcn municipality since 1S55. 
The income during the decade ending 1903 averaged Ra. 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 7,700. The chief exports are grain, 
and leather. Komierly there wsin a i-onsiderable local soap iEidustry, 
but this has now greatly decreased. The town ctinlains 6 sclsoola, 
5 frjr boyi and one for girls, attended by 644 male und 109 female 
pupils. I’hejje include an English niiddlu school frith ly lJUpits, and 
a misdon Orphanage with an industrial class attached to ih lliere w 
aUo a dispensary. 

Farasgad.'^outh-eastcrnmost fiAiAn of Bdgaunj Di-strietj Bombay, 
l>ing betwcTirt 35*36'' and 16*9' N, and 74* 49^ and 75® tg' '^t^h 
an area (including tise Muigcid triaAii/ or petty subdivision) of 640 
s^iuari: miles. Ie contains one towHi SAU«vD,viTr (|>o|iulatiotit 9t5^5)i 
the hoftd-(juattcrs j and 134 vilhigos^ including MaNOi.i (5,30^) and 
^U'kooo (5,655), Thu jiopubtbn in 1901 wm toSjjtJ, compared 
with 110^534 in r^gr. The densityp [69 persjims per square mile, h 
below [he averrige for the District. The deniand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 3-37 lakhs, and for cesses Rs^ 19,000. A low nmge of 
sandstone hilb running north-west and south-east divides Pamsgad 
into two nearly equal [Mru, South-west of the hitls^ whose southern 
face is steep md rugged, lies a plain of fine black -‘K>il with uiany rich 
tillage:* and han>lets, which sufiered severely in the famine of £^76-7^ 
UTve nuith-eaitt which is broken by low hilla, is a high waving plateau 
overgrown with bush and prickly iieai, the soil beiiig aiiostly poor and 
stindy. In the c-ttreme north, the saiiidstoiiu givus pbcc to trap, and 
the soil is generally shallow and puor^ 'J'he MLilprabha, which Hows 
north-east through the middle of the fa/aAa, forms with its feeders 
the chief w'ater-suppty. Before the close of the hot season almost all 
the small streams dry up and stagnuter and the w^cll and |xmd water 
becomes unwholesome. In the ttorlb and east the rtiuifall is scanty 
and uncurtain ; but in the south iind westp and in the immedtatu 




neighbuurhotx! uf the Western ii lilcntlTttl. The atmiial Ml 

St the head-qimrteni averages 2j inehei^ 

ParaanAth.—Hill And |j 1 acc of Jain pil^iins||u in the east of the 
Gittdih sulx^isi'^ion of LloElrib^gh Benga], ai^d adjoming 

MdnbhOmi e^ittiAted in 23* 5^^ N. and fi6® ll The nionnuin consists 
of ii central narmw ridge, with rocky locales, rising abruptly to 4,480 
reel above >iea-level from the plains on the south-and ihrowing 
out loiig ^puns which extend towards the BarAiar rtvef on the north. 
A spur to the south-^aist forms the boundary^ between Hazaribigh and 
xMsnbhOiu, and eventual iy ^jubsidc-^ ivno an c^cterKlcd belt of h^h land 
With ijenked hilts in the Litter UistncE. 1 ’he hill is now ea^ily 
iipproached by I he Bitst Indiun Kailway tu GtrTdfh £tatiofV Ehcrux^ 
by A short journey of about iK nlile^* along a metalled road* In iSj8 
E'arasnlth skm selected A cojivaleiieent depot for KurojwAU troops ; 
Imi on Account of the confmed arti of the pEiilcau At the sutinnii and 
the M^litudep it woa foui'kd unsuitalilc for litre ptiir|>ose and was abati- 
doTicd in I'he building fomierly used am the olhcers^' quaners 

vs now utllued a £/jc?,^-btinga]DW'. Pilgrims to the number of 10,000 
flock annually from distant parcsi of India to this remote spot—the 
scene of NirvAna or 'beatific annihilation’ of no les$ tlian ten of the 
tw^enty-four deified saintft who are the objects of Jain adaraiion. From 
iIk last of ihcMi, ParsvA or PArivnnfltha, the hill, originAlly tailed .Samel 
Sikhan hari taken its better known name. PlIgriOTage lu JViraitlAih 
is still as popular ever iiniong ihc Jains i and new jihririesp a 
single one of which i[i w^hilc siiarble cost Rs* 80,000, are from iitnc 
to lime cJ-ctAetl. 1 he temples lie well A|jart from the plateau^ and she 
improved means of cornmunication hotd tail a pcissibility of the lAtter 
being again utiEized as a small sanitarium. 

[Sir \V\ \\\ HmUeri .SHTaZ/j^/W t/ vuL Jtvi^ pp. ;i6, 

= 17-1 

ParatwftdA.—Civil station of Ellieh|nkr town, Aiiinioil Gistrics, 
Berflj, from which it is distant a miles. The population in njcn, 
wheti the town was gAirisooed by 3 roginieni of native infantry and 
A battery of the late Hydcnlbftd Cuntingent artillery, was 104103 but 
the troops were removed in 1905^ The town h situated on the S^paxi 
and Bichau rivers- The niunicipality wa> created in 1S94. The receipts 
and expenditure from that year hll 1901 averaged la^Mo. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs, chiefly denvod from taxes and 

cesses; and the expenditure was Ks. *7 i725p <^hiefly on conBefvaiii7 
and public works. 

Paravur, —"J’qwii hi Travjiiu oire Stale, ^^ad^a5. I ahui* 

PArbfttl. -.V tributary of the Cluambal, draining part of Ccntwl 
Indirt Lind Hajputaiw. Rising in tlic Vindhya^ in Ja" 5 ^' N. nnd 
;6‘ J9't:.. ;li iliu iff MiilfK^rdlw, it fluwa in .1 nwitherl; (lii«;iw3n 
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<!iihcr Ihfough or along Uic borders of llic States of Bho[jaJ, Gwalion 
NarBinghgurhi and RaJg^iiTK in Cential lndis% and Tonk and Kot^d1 in 
Kljputixui. After a course of Jio miles it joins the Chambal at Pali 
in the north-east comer of Kotah (15^ 51' N. and 76° E.), 

Hclow Narsinghgarh the Pirbatt is a riv^er of con.'siderable sizc^ the lied 
in parts of its course being nearly two miles broad. For about eight 
months the is continuousj the volunte being very great during 

the raim; but for the rest of the year, except in deep reaches and 
poaISp the bed is dr>-. The falls at Gugor are extremely picturesque 
when the riicr is in flood. The Sip, Sarari^ and Panmg from the east, 
and the Andhert from the west^ are the only tributaries of importance. 
Two rail way Bp the Bhopal-Ujjain and the Gunfl.'Bina-BSran» cross the 
r^bati. At Alrup in Kotah State, near the confluence of the Andhtrf^ 
a dam has been constnictodt and the water thiJ 5 stored ordinarily 
supplio'i about 7,000 acres in Kotah, 

PpjrbhanJ District. —District in the Ayrang^bdd Division of Hyder¬ 
abad States lyii^ betweci^ tS® 5S' and 20^ 2' N* and 76® 4* and 
77^42^ E., with an area of 5,091 square miles, including 995 square 
miles of ja^r and JxjigM lands, U is bounded on the north by the 
Btildina and Blsim Districts of Berarj on the cast and south by 
Nandcr^ on the south-west by Bhtr; and on the west by AurangAbid. 
A small area was transferred to the District from Kinder in 1905. 

The chief hill ranges are the Sahyadnparvat and the B.H^ghlt ; the 
former runs through the north of the District, and the Litter traverst^ 
a portion of the Palam in the south. The 

fa/aks of Jintflirp Hing^flii and Kalamnun arc partly 
situated on the plateau south of the Sahyldri range, 
while the other he in the plains. The plateau slopes towards 

the south, and terminales in the vallt^ of the Dudna^ 

llie most important rivers are the Godavarip the Fcnguiigil, the 
PGma, and the Dudna. The Godavari enters from the west^ and, after 
traversing the souUtem /JfaAs for nr miles, passes into N^dcr 
District. The Pengang^ flow^s along the northern border of the 
District, separating it from the Blsim Distnet of BcrS.r. The Dudna 
flows across the Dbfttict for about 50 miles from west to east, and 
joins the Puma. The latter riverp wrhich enters Parbbani from the 
south-west Ofjmcr of BerlrT flows first in a south-easterly direction for 
about 35 miles, and then due south and falls into the (jod^vuii. Its 
length in this District is about xoo miles. A number of minor streams 
—the Kikia {13 miles)^ Kharki (13), Kastilra {3S), PaingaJgira {^4)^ 
Indrayani (13}, Dhilmor (fi), Ashna (i 3 )» Kiadho (48}^ and Kapm 
(t a)—Also water the District 

The geological formatioii is the Deccan trajx In the valley of the 
fk>divan and some of its tributaries, tbe trqj is overlaid by gravels 
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and clay beds of upper pliocene or picisioccnc ape, cniitflining fossj'l 
bones of eKlinct mammalia. 

The trees fountl in the forest areas consist 
khmr {Acoim CtU^hu)^ n/m, mango, tanmnnd. i/fardwttU^ 
and mahtia {B&sda fattfoiia)^ 

In the jungles of the Jintar, Hingoli, and Kalamnud tiger^ 

leopards, wolves, hyenas, bears^ and wild hog are found, while in all ihe 
/J/i/ij and spotted deer are not uncommon. Partridge, quail, 

and pr^fowl are alfso to be found. 

The cliinate is diy and healthv from Febrtmry hs die end of May. 
bill feverish dtiiing the incmsoon and part of the cold season. The 
plateau is nuich healthier than the plains, not being so damp during 
the rainy seaiidn. The tempeTature ranges from 6o® in December eo 
105® in ^^ay in the plains, and 10 98® on the plateau. 

I’he rainfall during the Iwentyone years ending 1901 averaged 
^4 inches. The amount received in TS99 <12 inrihes) was nhnormatly 
small, and resulted in the famine of 7900. 

The District, which formed part of Ihe kingdlom of Deogiri 

{the modem Daulailbad), was conquered by Ala-ud-dln Khiljl In the 
beginning of the fourteenth centurjv niid Ijas j^ince 
remained under Muhammadan rule. After the death 
of Muhammad bin Tughlal in 1^51,h fell siiceessively lo the fiihnmni 
and Ni^Sm S^hshi kingdoms. On the conquest of the Deccan by Akhar 
and his successor it was again united lo Delhi, but was finally Jteparated 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century., on the foundation of the 
Hyderibild State. 

The District CGnUdns four siructurcs of note. The temple of 
Kiigjiath at Aundah in the KalamnOri tahtk is said to have l^cen 
n seiTm-storeycd building which was demolished by Aurangreh^ At 
present it is roo feet loi^p So feet broad p and Cta feet high, with 
a quadrangular court 7,joo squon- feei in area. It is adorned %i\h 
hundreds of CTiquisitely caned figures of men, horses elephants bullSt 
and nionkcy,s and is IccalTy believed to have been built by a FOndava 
Rlj^ at ii fabulous cost. The Jain Ecnaple of F^irasnaih near JituUr 
\m a very narrow, dork pa&soge loading to a domed building, in [lie 
centre of w hich is u caned figure 13 feel high. .\ plainly built temple 
near Mmu in the JintClr stands aE the juntittHi f if llie Sara- 

swaU and Puma rivers. 'Fhe shrine of Kamojin SlUlb^ situated on the 
summit of a hill near Khari in the Hingoll /aArJ; is enclosed by 
a strong wall 30 feet high and i,aoo feet square. The iaint is said 
to have been concerted to IslAm. and his tdirinc is visited by lic^h 
Hindus and ACtmltnanJi. Beside;^ these, a large number of Hemad- 
panti temples are found throughout the District. 

The number of towns and vfllages, including those inya^rr, is 
voi^ xiXh n d 
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The population at the last three enurneraiiom wa^i: (ifiSi) 

([8^r) SQ5,jj5t and (i9a[), 645T7^Ji5K The famine of fijoo is respon- 
sible fof the enomiou.^ decrease in the last decade. 
QpolM a. rjEsiriet is dii'idt.'d into seven /i/v^p PARFiHANtp 

Patmri JiNTOkp Hi?rcoiiipiCAr-\M&fuKE, BASWATp and Palam (a ^croTrn^ 
/J/jV4fr)j besides the two large Jd^r /Jiuks of PartQr and Gaiij^ikhe^. 
The tonus are HfNGOLf, Parhuaxi, B asm at, Manwat, Pathri, 
SoNEr-ET^ and OAWGAlittER. About 90 per cent, of the population 
are Hindus^ and SS per cent, speak MarUtbl The following table 
shows the di^stribntion of population in 1901:— 
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fn 1905 the northern villages of the Nirider /dM, Nander District, 
were added to KalatnuOn, and a villagfs in PSthri w^ere imn^- 
ferrfxJ in exchange for some in the Amborh of Aurangabad 

District. 

The most numepou^ caste Is that of the cultis^ating Kunbfe, who 
number aSopSoo, or more than 40 iJ«r cenL of the total population. 
xMahars or village menials number 67^400, Dhangais or shepherds 
47*9*Oi Baniis or trading cost^ MSngs or leather workers 

24,000, and Brahmarmi 3o,joo. Mahilrs and hfangs also work 

as ognculiuniil labourers. Persons supported by agrioultote number 
j4a,oao^ or 53 per centn of the total. 

There ts no Christian mission in the District, but the number of 
rifttive Christians relumed iiv 1901 was yo. 

The soils of the M/mAs of Farbhanf, PlihH* Basmat, and PiJam are 
mostly composed of the fertile or block cotton soil, with some 

Affrlcultnre, j but in ihe remaining fd/f^ks matad and 

Adara/f soils piretlominaie- crDps, such as 

while/iMEwr,, wheat, gram, and peas^ are esteniiively grown 

Oft the and ; and yellow /oufJr, Stijra, cotton, indigo, 

sesamum, sdpd/t, and oilseeds and piilst^ are raised on the and 
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soils dtirtng the rains. kAara^ soils also bc&r garden ciop^, 

but they require heavy manyring. The soils at the foot of the hills 
and in the valleys of rivers arc very fcrtilCp and produce raA£ and 
garden crops. 

TTie lenure of lands throughout the District is rytffwari. Out of 
4,096 square miles of and lands, 3^547 square miles 

were cultivated in [901, 54 were cultivable waste and falloi^^s^ 255 wierc 
forestf and 340 w'ere not ambbte for cultivation. 'Ilte staple food- 
crop is grown on 1+797 square miles, or 50 per cent, of the 

area cropped^ Next in importance are wheat (219 square miles)i 
(306)+ and rice (57). Cotton is grown throughout the District, cover¬ 
ing 3&9 square miles^ or about 33, per cent, of the net area cropped^ 
Sugar-cane occupies only 3 square miles. 

No spedal breed of cattle is characteristic of the District^ but those 
found are hardy and strong, and well suited for ploughing the prevail¬ 
ing heavy soils. Sheep and goats of the ordinary kind are re^i^ by 
the Dhangars and some well-tcHio ryots. Ordinary Marathi ponies 
fetch about Rs. $% but animals of a better sort command as much as 
Rs, 100 or Ra 150 each, llie State malnlains nine Arab stallions 
in sis of the Al/wif, for the purpose of improving the local breed, at an 
annual cost uf R*ti 2,^400. 

I'he total irrigated area, which was 74 square mile^j in 1904, is 
supplied by wells nuoibEring 10,471, I’here are no imgation tanks, 
but 15 other sources 5UE:ip]y water. 

The are^vunder forest is 255 j^iuare miles+ of which 55 are ‘reserved^ 
and thu reminder open. JintUrt KalanmOii, Flingoli, and Falam are 
the only fd/uJb containing forest. 

No minerals of ecuncmlc value are found in the District- Black 
lusalt and granite are available everj-where, and arc uiicd for buildings 
and ruod-ineul]ii>g. 

There is no important hand mdiu>try. Ordinar)' coar^ Colton cloth 
h woven for local use. The District contains 13 
Ki‘niun« rin-loties jind 5 cotton .presses, employing „ 

255 hand^ The total quantity of colbcm ginned in 
1901 was 417 Eons. 

The principal ex porta-consist of /ntvfrand other fijod-gmins, cotton^ 
oLtseeds, indigo, chillies^ cattle and sheep, >aggery+ tobacco^ hides, bones 
and horns^ /drz*ar hark for tannings and moAud llowcrs. The chief 
imports are salt, salted fish, opium, spkes, gold, ailver, copper and fanisa 
shect-v and vei^els, ^Iphur, refined sugar^ kcrojsenc oil, iron, raw and 
manufucturLd silk, cotton and woollen clothi 

The chief centres of trade arc ^tfinwat, Hingoli, Paibhani+ S^jneped, 
Gsing^her, kind .Mantluv, where a huge bminess b done in local j™- 
ducc. Weekly bazars arc alvo held at the td/nA head-quartern and 
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Lither villa^c^ I he trjdinjj and jinoncy-ltiEidLn.g nre ih^ \'ani*i, 

Komatis Mflnvaris, Kacli-cliisiji and 

The Hyderabad-G(>davaH \'alley Railwiiy trtivcrses the Uis^trict fnmi 
east to west for a dibtarK;e of 6j niile^j and \wi 9 station^! within ui» 
lirnits. lilt lotat length of road?t t> ^41 milei, of which only rS arc 
metalled. Alioul: a6 miles were comitructed dyring the faunne of njoa. 
The |irincipal rcatLs are frtjm Hingoli to Kavtrg^on, mclalltd nnltn), 
Ui Jrtipur (a3 nints)p to I'ttrbhani (44 mile5)p from JintOr tu Farbltani 
(24 mfles)p to (aj ntik^X Baamat to I^sSna {12 miles), and 
from Parbhani lo Gangikhcr (ao niilc-s). Itotdes iheite, about iftj 
mites of fair-weather roads lead to the head^jiiurter^ of ih*: /H/uJb Lind 
other important pl^iceSh 

Vht district sulTcred nnm i«vercty during the famines it\' 18 n> imd 
1^54-^, it was again alTected to a cerUlin Client in ]87&-Bp but 
distress w'as most seiere in 1899-1900. The rainfall 
in 1S99 wan \c^ tlian 12 inches^ and lioili the A^ari/ 
and iTw^r crops faiiotL The AAari/ crop gave only 6 i)Cr cent,, and the 
radt\ which mcKrtly corutLsts ofthe staple foexJ of the jx^oplcj was 
only about 4 per cent, of the norinaL The number of units relieved 
exceeded 14 millions, and the highes^i attendance in otic day was 
90,112. While famine was raging in the l^istrictp cholera stl|XrrHeneds 
and carried olF thousand-Sx and the Census of 1901 revealed tlic 
ctiunnous decrease of 159^570, <«■ to per cent.^ compared with 1891. 
rhe people lost about jg per cent, of their cattle^ and the total cost 
the famine lo the State was more thait r4 lakli-<4 
The District U divided into three sulxlivisions: one cotnprtsing the 
/iiluAs of llingolip KalamnOri^ and Basmat, under the Second Tflllakdlr: 

AdminJ^tradan comprising ttic of Parblrani, P^lihrii 

and JinLurp under tlic Third Tnlukdar : and the third 
consisting of PMam only^ which is under the First Tllukd^i who 
exercises a gcncrul sujiervision over the wt^rk of all his subordinates, 
Esach /dM is under a faAst/i/Jn 

I he or Livil Judge prisides over the iJistrict civil 

eourr, and there are two subordinate ^lunsifs’ courts^ 'J’he first 
TUukdilr is the chief niBgistraic of the Dl^triclp and the District Civil 
Judge is a joint-jnagistratCi exercising powers in the absence of the 
First TUtikdar from hc;Ld-quarters. The Second iiad lliird Tfllukdirs 
and the seven faAflMirs have niagUterial pDW'Crs of the second and 
third ebasH Fhe iw'o Munsifs exercise third'cla^s magisterial powers in 
the absence of the /aAit/dJrs from their bead-quarters. Serious crime 
is rare in ordinary' years; but in adverse seasons dacoities and cattle 
and gram thefts increase in proportion to the severity of the distress. 

All that h known of the early revcniio history of the District ls 
that Malik .Wbar'b systcot was in force from the beginning of the 
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scvenicejiili ctiUiify. Hii setilt:ni<^ritt Khtclj a tiuxlificattofl of 
'l odar Miiru iiicLEiDd, was fckusi^d UfKJfl tlic flcliiul area and the prodiic- 
ihaic^p ot the soiL 7 ^/i^As and village were HubsequenUy faraiied oui 
hy the State to revenue contrjMrtorSp who were allowed to per cent, for 
coltections. After the ititjoductioii of Dbiriet adininutnttion in 
thiii system wav alKrlished, and cash paytnctits with a rjehe*dri »rtile- 
ineot were intrtduced. In 1SK5 the of Plthni Kakimnurip and 

Jiingi>li^ and in the following two ytrans the renuuniii]; four were 

settled for fifteen yenns the mte^ H^ed approxim^ting to ilio^e in the 
Ltdjoining DistrtcU of B^im in Berarp Aumngtlctdp and llhtr. The 
enhancement of revenue resiulting frcun this asse^ivtnent was Rs. 99,3 lOp 
or 5I per cent. 'Hie averaj^e rate opi ' i\iy " land is Rs. 1 5 (inaxiniuin 
Rs, i-i4j aiiniinum R-v^ j-t)^ and on ^wcl' land Ks. 3-4 (maxim u pi 1 
Rs. 5-6* tPiinimum Ks. 1-3). 

'rhe lanti teveiitic and the total revenue a xcries of yearf^ me 
^thow'Pi beloWj in thous;uidx of rujice^:- 



kSfli. 1 

I 

l^llr 


Load neii'^ui- 
Tolit revdnm? 

14,64 1 

i i 7 .;» 


^ 9*^4 
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Uwiiig to changes of area inadc m 1905, the land revenue denunxl is 
now about 32-j lakhs- 

Since I Safi a ces* of one anna i n iltc rupee on land rc^ cmiie has btxn 
levied for Icical |>uq>oseSpand local boards formed for ever^’/ri/ff-^ except 
J^aibhanii under the chairEiianship of the /aAsf/t/drs. A District board 
tvas Constituted at the head^uartei^ with thy I'frht 'I'Alukd^ ax presi¬ 
dent. Of the totol ce>.v, which yielded r^j lakhs in t90ip cmc-foursli 
is set aptul for local and iiiiJnici|Pal wurk^. At Harbhani town there 
h a niunicipalily, and each of the /d/aJt head Eiu.irLers ha> ii smalJ con¬ 
servancy establLshnieiii, tiie 3 hxtriel and boards inanagifig the 

municipalitio as wcIL 'J’he lotnl Wind y\[scnditiire in 1901 wus 

Rs. 6n,3Po. 

Ibc First TAlukdar is the head of the police adniinistniE.ion^ with 
a SupcTintcjident of police asi his exycutlve deputy. He 

has under him g inspectors^ 9a subordinate officers, 54® constables, 
and 35 mounted police, distributed in 30 police stations. There is a 
District jail at ?aibhanij where short-term prisoners arc kept, while 
those whose senlences exceed six months are sent to the Central jail 
at AuranglfiUd. 

The DlhlnLi takes a medium jK^sition as regard:^ llie titeocy of its 
|a>puIatioiip of whom 1-5 [>er cent (4-9 malt^ and o*j females) could 
read and write in 1901. I'hc tubal iiuiiiber of pupils under instruction 
in 1S81* 1891, J901, and 190J wax 267, -,043. ^rUh iJiud $,4$; 







r€?spectivety- in there were 56 primsiry and j. middk schooUi 

with 4t girls undei in^lructioti, 'the totJil expenditure on educutton 
in r^oi \ms Rs. zDijoOp uf which the Sute cqnLrtbuied Rsr 1 iijoc. 
About 44 per cent, of the lolal was devoted to prirnary schools. The 
fee receipts to 1901 ainoiiiited to Rs. 1,95^. 

In 1901 there were four dbiJenEadea* wiih accomrciDdiition for 15 
paiientSp besides a }%mju dispensaiy fuaintmiied froot Local fun<h. 
The tOLaJ number of cases treated at these was whom 1 2 1 

w'ere in-patients. The uumbcj of operations performed was 663, and 
the total expenditure amounted to Rs^ 13^900- The number of 
succcsslul cases of vaccination m 1901 WTts 1*^95, or 2*63 per 1,000 
of the population, 

Parbhani Tftitilc.- Central id/uJt of Parbhani Districti HyderibiLd 
State* with an area of 560 square mil^ Including /i^rs^ the popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 94*774, comiMred with 107,136 in iSgip the decrease 
being due to the Ikmitie of 1900* *rhc M/ttJk has one town, Paruhaixi 
( popuktion, 9*958), the head^quarters of the District and ; and 
T75 villages, of which 10 are I'he land revenue in tpoi was 

3-4 lakhs. The GodJiwi river Sows in the south of the / 3 /u^. The 
soik are chiefly alluvial or r^gar^ 

Parbhani Town. — Head-quarters of the Distnet and tafkA of the 
same name, HyderAb^d State* situated in 16' N. and 76* 4/ 
Population 9^9 Resides the District and /dM offices^ it 

contains the civil court, a Munsifs courts a British sukpost office 
and a State post ofEce, a dispensary* the Police Superintendent s oflice* 
and four sdiools, of which one is a middle school. Purbhaiii is a 
station on the HyderSba-d-Godavari VaJley Railway, and is n flourish¬ 
ing centre of the grain and cotton trade* There are three cotton- 
pressing and ginning factories. 
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